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THE ROLE OF THE TURKS IN ISLAM 
{Continued from our last issue) 


The Janissary force was a physically and morally 
indomitable, absolutely reliable army of unfortunate men 
who. kidnapped as children, had been brought up in austere 
surroundings, where they did not know the love of parents 
or the longing for a fatherland. The only morale they were 
taught was obedience to their master, the only ambition 
they fostered was that of promotion and richis. Such a 
reckless band of men was well fitted to conduct the conquest 
of empires. The new army could roughly be divided 
into seven classes, all of w'hich w'ere slaves of the palace 
(qapu qulu). who were stationed in barracks and received 
a fixed salary and daily allowances from the imperial 
treasury. The bulk of this regular army was formed of 
infantry. It consisted of 196 battalions : the strength of a 
battalion varied from 60 to 2,000 men in different times. 
The war footing of the Janissary was in the time of Moha- 
med II some 12,000. in the time of Mohamed III 40,000 : 
and it reached its greatest strength during the rule of Selim 
III. Avhen it comprised 110,000 men. Their dress varied 
in colour according to the regiment and the service, and 
their regiments chose signs such as keys, a fish or ship’s 
anchors, which were painted on their flags and often 
tattooed on their arms and calves. Regimental musicians 
accompanied them and the military ceremonies, traditional 
to Janissaries, w^ere performed. The daily w^age of a Ja- 
nissary was one aqdie, a coin containing one-third of a 
dirhem of silver, at the time of Orkhan, which rose in the 
course of time to five or six aqche, while some who disting- 
uished themselves received even up to eight aqche. 
Later, w'hen, through the maladministration of finances, 
the silver coins were adulterated and lost part of their 
value, the daily wage was raised accordingly to twenty 
aqche. Besides these w'ages each battalion received its 
regular supply of bread, fat. millet, candles and uniforms. 

l-A 
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Their rations were paid every three months, eaeh period 
being named the initial letters of the lunar months: 

Muharram. Safar, Rebi-ul-Evvel j Rebiula’khir, 
Jamadhi-Evvel, ve A'khir. 

The payment of rations was effected on a Tuesday, 
before the great hall of the council -chamber. The batta- 
lions strode up in military order, saluted the grand Vezir 
and his retinue and then at a sign given by the hem of 
their commander's robe, sat down to eat the food (soup, 
rice and meat) prepared for them in the kitchen of tlie 
palace, the acceptance of the food signifying their 
obedience to their master. After taking their meal they 
again gathered before the hall, whereupon their captains 
shouted out the gulhank (war cry), crossing their arms on 
their breasts. 

Q JsJ 1 • S . * ^ Is ^ I L) ^ 0 ^ 1 ^ 1 ^ 1 ^ 

^ 43i I ^ j * 1 ^ 1 • L) ^ J J U jj 1 1) 

Jl5 J i LJ * 1^ ^ * V I 3 ^ 

- J j ^ r J' jy iJ 

* ^ ji 4^^ ^ ^ ^ J J ^ 

‘‘ Allah, Allah, no God besides him ! With bare head and 
pure breast take blood, my sword ! Many heads are resiled 
off here and nobody asks why. By God, our force and our 
sword bring loss to the enemy ; our servitude belongs to 
the Sultan. Threes, sevens, forties, the Mohammedan 
war-cry. the light of the Prophet, the generosity of 'Ali, 
to o\ir pir and master Haji Bektashi Veli we shout 
“Hua !” 

After this, at a given sign, the soldiers all rushed to 
assigned spots where they seized leather bags full of coins 
which they took to their barracks and distributed. From 
this ceremony the 65th battalion was excepted, for this 
battalion was suspected of ha\dng been an accomplice in 
the murder of Prince Osman. As the Sultan himself was 
considered a member of the first battalion of Janissaries, 
he too betook himself after a few days to the barracks in 
the dress of the Janissaries, took his salary and accept- 
ed a glass of sherbet sitting on horseback at "the gate, from 
the hands of the commander, showing thereby his perfect 
trust in their fidelity. 
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This closed body of troops did not admit anybody into 
its ranks who had not special antecedents. Their es^prit 
de corps was unshaken by their homogeneous structure ; 
and only at the end of the sixteenth century could jugglers 
and clowns be added to their ranks as a reward for their 
services at imperial entertainments. From this time on all 
kinds of unreliable external elements slipped into the 
Janissary barracks, dissolved the old bonds and ruined 
the morale. The Janissaries began to marry, lodged 
outside the barracks and pursued some trade in time of 
peace. The formerly intrepid and austere troops gradually 
changed into a turbulent, riotous mob which endangered 
the tranquillity of the realm, while it became useless on 
the battlefield ; and, after several attempts at reorgani- 
sation failed, it had to be destroyed in 1826. 

Besides the standing army there was an equally 
strongly organised force in the feudal landlords, the Umar 
and ziamet and khas who, according to the extent of their 
territory, sent well equipped and trained soldiers, infantry 
and cavalry, to the camp. At the height of the Ottoman 
power it could raise without any extra expense a cavalry 
force of 140,000 sabres. No European power up to the 
Napoleonic wars could muster a force so terrific. The 
feudal lords received their fiefs as reward for services to 
the Sultan ; some of them were given fora hfe-time, some 
in perpetuity but transferable at decease. While in Europe 
feudalism, by its inalienable hereditary rights, soon be- 
came a danger to the central government, in Turkey the 
feudal chiefs were always dependent on their overlords. 
The strength which the Ottoman Empire derived from its 
feudal system was W'Cakened by the general decay and 
laxity of morals. The influence of women in the palace 
invested many unworthy elements with possessorial 
rights ; many feudal lords spent their time far from their 
estates. It became the custom to farm out the estates, 
and this w’^as the ruin of most of them. A reckless exploita- 
tion of the soil was soon followed by barrenness and lack 
of produce, and led to a general impoverishment of the 
country. 

The Janissaries and the sipahi feudal cavalry farmed 
the bulk of the army ; for reconnoitring and other minor 
services irregular or temporarily engaged troops were 
utilised. These were armed wdth rifles, or laid mines and 
dug ditches around the camp and in fortresses. Most of 
them were Christians, as those auxdiaries which had to be 
supplied by the subdued Balkanic peoples. 
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Turkey, which commanded the whole Mediterranean 
in the sixteenth century, produced a galaxy of \dctorious 
sea-captains like Khaireddin Barbarossa and his son Hasan, 
Piale Torgud. Sali Reis, and Piri Reis. The first tersana 
or ship-yard A\as established at Gallipoli, which was, under 
the reign of Suleyman, transferred to the Golden Horn. 
The Kapudan Pasha, the chief commander of the fleets 
was next in rank to the Grand Vezir. All the Turkish 
sea officers and men were sons of Christian parents. Apart 
from their daring exploits, which terrified Europe, some 
of them were very able and scientific writers, like Piri 
Reis, who compiled a sea-atlas (bahriye) of the ^gean 
and Mediterranean, every nook of which he had explored, 
with an account of the currents, soundings, landing-places 
and harbours. Another literary seaman was Sidi ^\li 
who was driven ashore in India and travelled back to 
Turkey by way of Sind, Baluchistan, Khorasan and Persia. 
He wrote an account of his three years’ journey, and he 
was the author of a mathematical work on the use of the 
astrolabe and a book. The Ocean, (Muhit), on the navigation 
of the Indian seas. 

Perfect organisation of the work in the ship-yards 
enabled the Ottomans to turn out a fleet fully manned with 
specially trained sailors and soldiers, a group of wEich had 
to serve on the feudal land-tenure system. Slaves, pri- 
soners and criminals were attached to the mechanical 
service of the ship, and w^ere treated as galley-slaves. 

The whole army, in contradistinction to those of other 
nations, had its peculiar uniform with gaudy colours ; 
close fighting did not necessitate the dissimulation of 
khaki. Headgear played the most conspicuous part. 
Bulging trousers with different coloured gaiters covering 
the calves, and heelless high boots buttoned at the side 
made long and forced marches easy. While marching, 
the wings of the overcoat were tucked into the belt to 
give the legs easier play. 

The weapons of the Ottomans were a mixture of 
Asiatic clubs, maces, axes, swords with European fire- 
arms. The first firearms were guns ; then came rifles, 
their first use of which was probably at the battle of 
Kossowo (]r389). But the Ottomans, who utilised the 
services of foreigners for the improvement of their army, 
soon outstripped their enemies in casting heavy guns. 
Revolving guns and a kind of maehine-gim were effectively 
used against attacks of cavalry. 
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On the declaration of war the different contingents 
gathered at appointed places. In campaigns towards the 
West the line of march was Adrianople. Sofia. Nish, 
Belgrade ; towards Russia, Adrianople, Sofia, Badadagi, 
Irakchi and along the Dniester. Certain trunk roads had 
to be followed in order to secure food-supply for the troops, 
and these fixed lines predetermined the places of combat, 
which were large plains with surrounding hills which each 
party tried to occupy. The Turkish armies had to keep 
to certain lines of alimentation. The army started on a 
campaign accompanied by an immense retinue of caterers, 
wwkmen, singers and jugglers. The camp of a Turkish 
army presented the mr^st picturesque sight imaginable. 
Races and costumes from all parts of the world, theivhole 
bazaar of an Eastern town with its manifold products 
and entertainments, marched along with the fighters. 
The East marched up and down to Vienna across the 
Balkans innumerable times. 

The tactics of the Turks were naturally based on their 
military system and have till modern times borne the 
imprint of the life on the Central Asiatic steppes. Orig- 
inally it was the tactical deployment of the ancient Per- 
sians, w^ho developed a system of co-operation betw^een 
cavalry and infantry. Avhich system w^as followed by the 
Turanian peoples. The battle array w^as based on a 
strong centre of infantry protected in front by artillery 
and on the flank by strong squadrons of cavalry. The 
attack w^as begun frontally by daring skirmishes of irregu- 
lar cavalry (akiiiji) who feigned discomfiture and fled in 
dismay and dragged the vainglorious pursuers into the 
semicircle of the artillery, wdiich suddenly opened fire on 
them as the flying irregulars deployed right and left while 
the flanking cavalry scattered them by encircling move- 
ments and the steadfast Janissary infantry rolled them up. 
The defeated enemy was hotly pursued and annihilated. 
These tactics, successfully carried out, resulted in com- 
plete victory and the enemy succumbed entirely. One 
encounter decided the fate of kingdoms. The Turks are 
born soldiers and in the nineteenth century, when European 
civilisation created long distance firearms and accord- 
ingly the traditional tactics had to be abandoned, the 
Turks easily adopted the new system, in which too they 
proved equal, if not superior, to any nation. Islam 
gained its bravest fighters in the Turks, and they are still 
productive of military genius. 
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Finance was the weakest point of the Ottoman Empire. 
As if soldiers were by nature no economists, they could 
not balance the income and expenses of the State. There 
w^as no regular budget, and the whim of the Sultan could 
destroy the soundest basis of finance. The income of 
the State was. according to the Muslim law, a tenth, the 
salt dues, the capitation tax and the purses given by sub- 
dued or auxiliary powers, and one-fifth of the spoils. In 
the pericKl of ascendency the income far exceeded the ex- 
penditure. Then it became the custom to distribute large 
sums to the Janissaries and the palace expenses 
rose to an uncontrollable height. No regidar book- 
keeping was established, the provinces were ransacked and 
imi>overished- and with the advent of the new era the 
purely agricultural Turkey had to pur(‘hase industrial 
articles from abroad. With Suleyman the Great, Turkey 
standing at the height of its power, financial difficulties 
already set in. Feudal tenures were converted into waqf 
and the system of farming revenues was introduced. The 
first attempt at a budget was made in 1609 ; another m 
165‘h and another m 1660. At this time the brilliant ad- 
ministration of the two Koprulus restored temporary order 
to finance. The form of budget remained the same till 
1862, when Fuad Pasha attached a regular budget to 
his report on the financial situation. The budgets were 
never accurate ; and debased currency and confiscation of 
property, to which the government resorted, destroyed 
public confidence. 

A more reassuring aspect is presented if we turn our 
attention to learning and art, to the contribution of the 
Turks to Islamic culture in the purest sense. The Turks 
were always great admirers of learning and faithful pupils 
of other nations, even though they lacked originality. 
Their scholars were erudite in Persian and Arabic culture ; 
and, as learning in the Middle Ages was synonymous with 
theolog\^ the Islamic theology soon captivated the 
Muslim Turks. Their first Sultans erected mosques, and 
at their sides madrasahs, where, in the Arabic style, pupils 
squatted before the columns and went through the curri- 
culum of learning. Those w'ho needed higher knowledge 
visited the famous schools of Egypt. The language of 
instruction being Arabic, as Latin was in Europe, an in- 
ternationalism within the respective cultures was much 
more general than to-day, when national languages seem 
to erect stiff barriers. After the first learned Turks like 
Sheikh Udebali, the father-in-law of Sultan Osman, Dursun 
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Faqih and Chandarali Kara HaliL the school of Isnik 
gained reputation, and this madrasah was founded by 
Orkhan. After the conquest of Adrianople and Constanti- 
nople, wonderful great mosques and madrasahs were erect- 
ed by the Sultans ; that of Adrianople built by Selim, and 
in Constantinople the great Suleymaniyeh were foremost 
among the seats of learning. Scholars and students 
flocked there from abroad. The most famous teachers 
w^ere Aksarayli Jemaluddin and Sa^aduddin Taftazani 
whose commentaries are still in use in Muslim schools. 
Sheykh Bedruddin wrote valuable books on Sufism, and 
distinguished himself from his contemporaries by his liberal 
philosophic tendencies. Underthe reign of Mohammed the 
Conqueror Mulla Khusrev distinguished himself by his 
juridical works, one of which Ghurar served as a text for 
fiqh, the other Durar as a commentary on it. During 
the reign of Selim I, Zembilli ‘Aii Jemah and Kemal 
Pashazadeh, the great mufti, attracted many learned men 
to their scats, while the reign of Suleyman can boast of 
Abu Su‘ud Efendi and Ibn Kemal. The latter excelled in 
commentaries and scholasticism, and also wre^te history 
and poetry. His was a universal talent and he was con- 
sidered the greatest scholar of his age, Abu Su‘ud dis- 
tinguished himself by his knowledge of the SherTat of 
which he was the greatest representative in his age. No 
Turk could write Arabic as he could. These two great 
scholars were unsurpassed in later timCvS. With the down- 
ward trend of Ottoman power spiritual capacity too seems 
to have Aveakened, and although scholasticism prevailed 
in the Turkish madrasahs up to our days, no new thought, 
no new departure in philosophy can be noticed. Theolo- 
gical and philosophic learning came to a standstill. 

Science in Turkey was first represented by medicine. 
The lexicon of learned men reveals the names of hundreds of 
physicians who were of Turkish nationality. The first 
stone-built hospital was erected by Bayezid I (1401) at 
Brusa, to which a training college was attached. In the 
madrasah of the Suleymaniyeh and in the Fatih mosque 
the Yunani medicine was industriously studied. It is 
noteworthy that, while the medium of theological and 
philosophical learning w^as Arabic, books of medicine were 
written in Turkish. The Turks contributed to the ad- 
vancement of the medical knowledge of brain diseases 
and studied the laws of inherited diseases. Among their 
famous physicians in the time of Bayezid were a certain 
Ishaq and Haji Pasha w^ho wrote learned treatises ; in 
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the reign of tlie Conqueror flourished Altinjizadeh. Kahwe^ 
jizadeh Ahmed, ‘Ali Ahmed Chelebi, Vesim 'Abbas and 
others. Their fame and skill in operations, especially as 
opthalmoiogi&ts. reached Central Europe. Besides theo- 
logy and medicine historiography was a remarkable 
achievement in Turkish culture. Although as a rule the 
prose literature cannot compare favourably with the 
poetical productions of the Turks, the best, and from a 
scientific point of view the most valuable, of their produc- 
tions. is thcjr t^rikh literature. In the beginning it was an 
imitation of Persian models : later it iie^^er quite could get 
rid of a floridity of style w'hich obscured the meaning. 
The Sultans encouraged historiography, f(>r it immortalised 
their glorious deeds, and though most histories were com- 
posed with the one-sided view, with the help of textual cri- 
ticism the tarikhs still yield valuable information. 

The first Turkish historian was ' Ashiq Pashazadeh 
who flourislied during the reign of Bayezid II. and like 
his contemporary Neshri in his J ihatt-numa used a fluent 
and matter-of-fact style in describing the battles of the 
Ottomans. Idiis Bitlisi compiled in Persian under the 
title Hesht Bihisht, a historical w^ork in a literaiw" style. 
The Turkish historians of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries depict the events before the conquest of Constan- 
tinople from the point of view^ of Ottoman imperialism, 
and are prone to forget that the Turks issued from a 
village community and could turn their arms against their 
rivals in Anatolia only after they had attained to world- 
pow'er by the conquest of Constantinople. From the 
reign of Suleyman onward the tarikhs become rhymed in 
form and obscure in meaning. Many of them are panegyr- 
ics. The series of official chroniclers (Waqa'navis), 
begins with Hoja Sa'deddin {Taj-ut-tawarikh) who re- 
cords the events till the time of Selim II in a turgid and 
coarse style. Nafima is the most reliable source 
of Turkish history, though his style is also far from 
impeccable. Rashid Mohamed, Ismail 'Asim, ‘Izzi Suley- 
man, Wasif Ahmed, Mohamed Subhi, Pechewi, Selanikli 
Mustafa, 'Ali Efendi. Katib Chelebi and Munajjim Bashi 
all wrote of the changing events of Turkish history. 
Besides their comprehensive histories, there are a number 
of valuable monographs on biography, literature and 
palace-life, like Mustafa Pasha’s Neta^iju'Urmqu'‘ai, 
Ata Bey's Andei'un Tankhi, ‘Ali Efendi s Menaqib-i- 
Hunei-weran. The Naia'ijul-wtLqu^at does not restrict 
itself to the narrating of events, but depicts the admin- 
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istration and organisation of the Empire. The Anderun 
Tarikhi is a true picture of palace-life written in a surfeited, 
elaborate style which sometimes sinks from literature to a 
mere jingle of words. The historico-critical work of Kochi 
Bey gives the most lucid survey of the causes of the decay 
of the Empire. 

From this brief summary I cannot omit the Turkish 
geographers. The extension of the empire necessitated 
geographical knowledge and from the sixteenth century 
onwards we find a number of important geographical and 
nautical works. Besides those mentioned already, there 
were Sipahizadeh Mohamed and Emir Mohamed ibn 
Hasan w^ho wrote the first Turkish description of America 
at the end of the sixteenth century. 

The greatest of Turkish geniuses v^as undoubtedly 
Katib Chelebi, commonly known as Haji Khalifah, the 
author of the encyclopedic work Kashf-uz-Zunun. He 
wrote a general geography under the title JUian-mima. and 
translated from Latin the Atlas Minor, besides compiling 
books on naval warfare, Ra'if Mahmud compiled an 
English geography and atlas during the reign of Selim 
III, (1789-1807). 

Turkish literature has borne the imprint of the duality 
of the nation from the beginning. The ruling and educated 
classes despised the pure and simple language of the people; 
and gradually an artificial language came into existence, 
which was surfeited with Persian and Arabic words to 
such an extent that it became unintelligible to the people. 
Literature, for the Ottomans, meant only this stilted, 
artificial style, following Persian models very closely ; 
the inspiration of the people found vent in cradle-songs, 
stories of the meddah. and the stage-play Orta Oijmi which, 
though influenced hy the Byzantine mimes, thf>roiighly 
depicted the life and mentality of the common people. 
The Chinese shadow-play, on its long wanderings across 
Asia, found easy access in its Islamised form to the liking 
of the people, and on cool evenings, in fragrant gardens, 
to the accompaniment of the gurgling of the nargileh and 
the scent of the famous Turkish coffee, the people eagerly 
listened to, and enjoyed, the dramatic gestures of the 
meddah and his attrakive, sometimes ludicrous stories. 
The harem-life produces the rhymed quatrains composed 
by women (watii-verses), and read by them on festive 
occasions in a joking way. Folksongs in old Turkish 
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the rei^ai of the Conqueror flourished Altinjizadeh, Kahwe- 
jizadeh Ahmed. ‘Ali Ahmed Chelebi, Vesim \\bbas and 
others. Their fame and skill in operations, especially as 
opthalmologists. reached Central Europe. Besides theo- 
logy and medicine historiography was a remarkable 
achievement in Turkish culture. Although as a rule the 
prose literature cannot compare favourably with the 
poetical productions of the Turks, the best, and from a 
scientific point of view the most valuable, of their produc- 
tions, is their tarikh literature. In the beginning it was an 
imitation of Persian models ; later it never quite could get 
rid of a floridity of style which obscured the meaning. 
The Sultans encouraged historiography, for it immortalised 
their glorious deeds, and though most histories were com- 
posed with the one-sided view, with the help of textual cri- 
ticism the tarikhs still yield valuable information. 

The first Turkish historian was ‘ Ashiq Pashazadeh 
who flourished during the reign of Bayezid II. and like 
his contemporary Neshri in his J ihan-numn used a fluent 
and matter-of-fact style in describing the battles of the 
Ottomans. Idris Bitlisi compiled in Persian under the 
title Hesht Bihisht, a historical work in a literary style. 
The Turkish historians of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries depict the events before the conquest of Constan- 
tinople from the point of view of Ottoman imperialism, 
and are prone to forget that the Turks issued from a 
village community and could turn their arms against their 
rivals in Anatolia only after they had attained to world- 
power by the conquest of Constantinople. From the 
reign of Suleyman onward the tarikhs become rh\mied in 
form and obscure in meaning. Many of them are panegyr- 
ics. The series of official chroniclers (Waqa‘navis), 
begins with Hoja Sa'deddin (Taj-uf-iawarikh) who re- 
cords the events till the time of Selim II in a turgid and 
coarse style. Naflma is the most reliable source 
of Turkish history, though his style is also far from 
impeccable. Rashid Mohamed, Ismail ‘Asim, Tzzi Suley- 
man, Wasif Ahmed, Mohamed Subhi, Pechewi, Selanikli 
Mustafa, ‘All Efendi, Katib Chelebi and Munajjim Bashi 
all wrote of the changing events of Turkish histo^^^ 
Besides their comprehensive histories, there are a number 
of valuable monographs on biography, literature and 
palace-life, like Mustafa Pasha’s NetaJju'l-wiiqu'at, 
Ata Bey’s Andei'un TarikhL *Ali Efendi’s Menagib-i- 
Hunerweran. The Nata'ijuJ-wuqu^'at does not restrict 
itself to the narrating of events, but depicts the admin- 
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istration and organisation of the Empire. The Andernn 
Tarikhi is a true picture of palace-life written in a surfeited, 
elaborate style which sometimes sinks from literature to a 
mere jingle of words. The historico-eritieal work of Kochi 
Bey gives the most lucid survey of the causes of the decay 
of the Empire. 

From this brief summary I cannot omit the Turkish 
geographers. The extension of the empire necessitated 
geographical knowledge and from the sixteenth century 
onwards w^e find a number of important geographical and 
nautical works. Besides those mentioned already, there 
were Sipahizadeh Mohamed and Emir Mohamed ibn 
Hasan who wrote the first Turkish description of America 
at the end of the sixteenth century. 

The greatest of Turkish geniuses was undoubtedly 
Katib Chelebi, commonly known as Haji Khalifah, the 
author of the encyclopedic work KaAif-uz-Zunun. He 
wrote a general geography under the title Jihan-mmia, and 
translated from Latin the Atlas Minor, besides compiling 
books on naval warfare. Ra'if Mahmud compiled an 
English geographv and atlas during the reign of Selim 
III, (1789-1807). 

Turkish literature has borne the imprint of the duality 
of the nation from the beginning. The ruling and educated 
classes despised the pure and simple language of the people; 
and gradually an artificial language came into existence, 
which was surfeited with Persian and Arabic words to 
such an extent that it became unintelligible to the people. 
Literature, for the Ottomans, meant only this stilted, 
artificial style, following Persian models very closely ; 
the inspiration of the people found vent in cradle-songs, 
stories of the rneddah, and the stage-play Orta Oynu wLich, 
though influenced by the Byzantine mimes, thoroughly 
depicted the life and mentality of the common people. 
The Chinese shadow-play, on its long wanderings across 
Asia, found easy access in its Islamised form to the liking 
of the people, and on cool evenings, in fragrant gardens, 
to the accompaniment of the gurgling of the nargileh and 
the scent of the famous Turkish coffee, the people eagerly 
listened to, and enjoyed, the dramatic gestures of the 
meddah and his attractive, sometimes ludicrous stories. 
The harem-life produces the rhymed quatrains composed 
by w’-omen (wrt'«f-verses), and read by them on festive 
occasions in a joking way. Folksongs in old Turkish 
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metres survived on the lips and in the hearts of the people 
for centuries, and some fraternities like those of the Yese- 
nis and the Bektashis composed their iliinninativT" son^s 
in Turkish. 

But, apart from these scanty remnants, the literature 
of the learned was hu’eign in prosody and foreign in senti- 
ments. It slowly accommodated itself to the taste and 
feelings of the people, as its political importance increased 
and clamoured for recognition. The first and perhaps 
the greatest literary productions on Turkish soil were the 
mesnevcis of Jelalu'd-din Rumi. composed in Persian ; 
fmly two stray Turkish lines betray the nationality^ of the 
author. His son, Sultan Veled, wrote in Turkish but used 
the Persian prosody. When the Ottoman Sultanate es- 
tablished itself. "Ashiq Pasha wrote his and 

Suleyman Chelebi his JMevJudieh in pure Turkish; but 
Persian literature soon overwhelmed these vague attempts 
and at the time of the Conqueror we find already a Per- 
sianised Turkish, and the prominence of Persian mcKlels. 
We may broadly say that, whenever a new star arose in 
Persia, its brilliance was promptly felt in Turkish poetry. 
The madrasahs with their Arabic teaching also strongly 
influenced the literary taste of the learned. Turkish 
literature has become a true depository of ideas from 
Islamised Iran. A literature of the palace grew up, its 
themes being Sufie, its poetical expression that of the 
moth yearning for the light in which it ultimately 
burns. The diwans with their qasidahs, medhleh, 
munajai and ghazals were the fashionable literary forms. 
In the time of Suleyman the Magnificent this literary 
school produced its first great representative, Fuzuli of 
Baghdad, who, in spite of his coarse provincial Turkislq 
gave evidence of a first-rate poetic talent in his Diwan and 
Leylah ve J^lejnun. He was surpassed, only as far as re- 
finement of language goes, by Baqi who flourished in the 
se^^enteenth century, and who was considered the greatest 
Turkish lyric poet. In originality Fuzuli was superior. 
Zati with his Shem u Pervane, Lami‘i, Ruhn and Yahya 
Bey with his Shah u Geda, belong to Baqi's age. Fashion 
and taste were thorough imitations of Persian models. 
This imitative and artificial spirit rose to its highest in 
the seventeenth century. Nefii and his contemporaries 
saw the greatest beauty of poetry and prose in style as 
such, and not in the expression of feelings. In this respect 
Nergisi went so far that his works are more a play on words 
than poetry, 

2 * 
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In the beginning of the eighteenth century it became 
impossible to read poetry without ample commentaries, 
so abstruse had its style become. ISTedim. the gayest of 
lyric poets, writes in a comparatively clear style. Ra- 
ghib Pasha represents philosophic poetry, Fitnet Hanim 
the women’s sentimentality of that age. The nineteenth 
century becomes the harbinger of simplicity, and Sheikh 
Ghalib (Mohamed Esad)'s Husnu '‘Ishq, a rhymed story, 
and his Diwan are astonishingly free from the turgidity 
of his predecessors. The Diwan-literature begins to ebb 
and Sumbulzadeh Vehbi. Sururi and Kechizadch Izzct 
Mulla may be regarded as its last representatives. 
From the time of the great reh>rmer Sultan Mahmud 
II, it became generally felt that the mental and physical 
structure of the Ottoman empire was debilitated. We 
can notice that the great statesmen of this period, Pertev 
and Aqif Pashas and later, under 'Abdul Mepd. Rifa‘at 
and Reshid Pashas, felt a iiauseaat the meaningless adorn- 
ed style of the official documents, and tried to simplify 
them. The same tendency is notieeabie in literature 
proper. Another great factor vFieh changed the aspect 
and taste of literature was the influence of Euro]ie, with 
which Turkey came into more direct touch from the time of 
Napoleon. A revival of literature followed, which gave 
great promise. 

As said above, the Turks have a rare imitative and 
adaptive spirit, by which they can easily imbibe the spiidt, 
the productions of other peoples and utilise them for their 
purposes. Perhaps in architecture the Turks have set 
up the noblest monuments of this adapti^a^ spirit. 
Coming through Persia and Syria, the Seijuk Turks 
carried the Arabo-Persian ideals of art on into Anatolia, 
where the influence of Byzantium further enriched 
their materials. The Turkish genius revealed itself not 
in blindly accumulating these materials ami styles, but 
in the creation from the ingredient materials of a new, 
typically Turkish, architecture, which unites the beauty 
and elegance of Arabic, Persian and Greek art. 

The lii'st architectural monuments of Tiirkc}" are to be 
found in Iznik and Brusa, which for some time was the 
capital of the nascent State, and these are mainly public 
buildings in the Seijuk style, mosques, madrasahs and 
tombs. The colour of the tiles which were used to cover 
the walls and the cupolas gave chem the name of Green 
Mosques. The Seijuk style elaborated the carving and 
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the ornaments of the doorway. It must be remembered 
that the colder climate of Asia Minor did not allow open 
courtyards to be used as praying-places, but the mosque 
has become a closed -in hall, and doors came into promi- 
nence. The Pei'sian foshion of decorating the walls with 
coloured tiles of high perfection was folk wed in the 
mosques ol Brusa and Iznik. The size of the buildings was 
comparatively small and no pillars supported the roof. 
The Turks could not cover a large space with one cupola 
so they resorted to multiplication of the cupolas and 
thereby minimised the space which each of them had to 
cover. But the cupolas which were all on the same level 
did not give the impression of height and soon a develop- 
ment set in which elevated the central cupola above the 
rest. 

With the conquest of Constantinople the Byzantine 
influence which had only indirectly reached the Turks 
before, makes itself strongly felt. The great empire 
provided sufficient wealth to erect splendid public build- 
ings, and the rapidly developing social life necessitated 
other buildings than mosques and tombs, such as public 
wedls. carvanserays. bazaars and palaces. The Greek 
church, Aya Sofia, became the model of the Turkish mosque, 
such as the mosques of Bayezid, Shehzadeh, Suleymaniyeh, 
Sultan Ahmed, an<l Yeni Jami'. These buildings are 
characterised by an extremely high central cupola sur- 
rounded by a number of small ones supported by mighty 
round columns. The walls are not so thick and heavy 
as in the By^zantine buildings. The arches were either 
round or pointed but alw^ays wide, the capitals of columns 
were worked out into stalactites. The entrance to the 
mosque was surrounded b\^ a colonnade and behind it the 
^imareikhanah with its small round cupolas served as rooms 
for students. 

Instead of the golden mosaics and sacred pictures of 
the By^zantine churches, the inner walls of the mosques 
were covered with Arabic inscriptions and the lofty names 
of the four Caliphs. An innovation of the utmost grace- 
fulness was introduced by the Turks, and added new 
beauty to the B y^zant in e style : the minaret. The shape 
of the minaret varies in the Arabic and Persian stydes, 
and the Turks simplified it by^ creating a smooth, slender, 
veiy higli tower with a simple roof ; only^ carved balconies 
like flower-wTcaths enrich its simplicity. 

A palace w^as built on the site of the Byzantine palace 
at the jxjint of the protruding peninsula of Stambulj on 
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the most glorious spot in the world. It has had a long 
history, for every Sultan added numerous buildings to it. 
The most remarkable parts are the harem, for its wall- 
tiles and decorations, and the Baghdad-Kyushk, which 
was erected by Murad IV after the recapture of Baglulad. 
The architects of these buildings were mostly converted 
Greeks, like the great aijd most fertile Sin an, who is sup- 
posed to have built more than eighty public monuments. 

There is one Jami'^ in the Muslim world with six high 
minarets, that of Sultan Ahmed on the historic square of 
the Roman hippodrome opposite the obelisk of Theodosius 
and the relic of the battle of Plataia. Its architect was 
Mohamed Agha, a pupil of Sinan. 

The eighteenth centur}" marks a new period in archi- 
tecture. At this time public fountains and palaces were 
built in abundance, but great fires and earthquakes have 
destroyed a number of them. The graceful fountain 
of Ahmad III, the fine Nur-i-Osmani mosque, and the 
Laleli Jami' are glorious monuments. The European 
rococo style vaguely but unmistakably announces itself 
on their decorations, and with extreme refinement deca- 
dence sets in. The buildings which were erected m the 
nineteenth century are strongly imitative of European 
models. 

Constantinople, which is situated on the most beautiful 
spot in the world, soon increased and spread on both 
banks of the Golden Horn. Houses made of wood with 
protruding carved balconies looked more like bird-cages 
than human habitations, but added immensely to the 
romantic and picturesque aspect of the tovm. The lattice- 
windows which coiK^ealed the beauties of the harem gave 
a mysterious air to the quiet and calm streets. Mighty 
konaks (palaces) of the rich contained carpets and other 
ornaments of immense value, but even the poorest Turk 
kept his house clean and richly decorated with rugs. 

Family life, as in every Muslim country, was separate 
as to sexes. The Sultans, w'hen their power became para- 
mount, did not marry from noble families but selected 
their wives from those slave-girls who bore sons to them. 
This did not become the custom of the nobles, who strictly 
adhered to the prescribed ceremonies of marriage, though 
it was the fashion to keep a large number of slaves. 

Social life was separated into two parts. Men amused 
themselves in coffee-houses, listening to poets or story- 
tellers ; women made excursions on Fridays by boat to 
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the beautiful ^^roves of the fresh waters of Constantinople. 
Recitations and music and the display of gorgeous dresses 
of silk and furs made such trips a most enjoyable enter- 
tainment. 

The economic foundation of social life in Turkey was 
no doubt the land and its products. The fitTs. sublet to 
the tenants and industriously looked after, secured the 
food of the people. Besides agriculture, industry, no- 
tably thost* branches of industry which served military 
purpc^scs ami satisfied the wants of oriental life, soon devel- 
oped. and Gave liveliho(Kl to the inhabitants of the towns. 
Tlie aitisans were organised in guilds and the different 
professions derived their origins from certain pirs Evlia 
Chelchi, the greati'st traveller of the Turks in the seven- 
teenth century, gives a vivid deseription of a procession 
of guilds aiming whieli many such an occupation figures as 
would not he permittcfl today. The bazaars were verit- 
able museums af oriental wares of leather, tin, copper, 
woven stuff and silk, produced in Turkey or imported by 
an extensive system of caravans from every part of the 
world. Fleets of merchantmen belonging to Genoa and 
Venice exchanged the goods of Asia and Europe. The 
Turks did not care nuieh for maritime trade and left it 
to foreigners or to their Christian subjects. 

The Turk was a soldier and administrator, a judge 
and guardian of law and order. His only riches consisted 
of real estate or the salary he drew for service. The 
Christian subjects took to the more profitable pursuits of 
trade and soon cmiched themselves to such an extent as 
to rouse the jealousy of the Muslims, whose sous bled to 
death on the battlefield in the defence of the State. The 
Christians were exempt from military service and the heavi- 
est burden was borne by the Muslim Turks, And these 
Muslim Turks sustained their burden with a heroism, with 
a sincere obedience to the \vord of God worthy of admira- 
tion. They were the bravest knights of Islam and per- 
petuated its culture, its taste in art and literature, and 
its aspect of life, when no other Muslim race was able to 
withstand the onslaughts of Europe. They with their 
achievements have shown an example of endurance and 
will-power which, if rightly understood and follov/ed on 
the cultural path, must inspire other Muslim peoples with 
self-coiiseiousness and self-reliance. 


Junius Germanus. 
(Concluded.) 
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Plato has said somewhere that it would be a happy day 
when rulers should become philosophers (Lovers of Wis- 
dom) and philosophers should be enthroned as kings and 
potentates. It is not likely that Plato knew of a land 
where this wish of liis was realised; but if it is a fact that 
the millennium will arrive when such a state of affairs 
will come to pass, then we may safely venture to say that 
the Greek philosopher's ideal came near to be realised in 
the East sometime about the ele\enth century of the 
Christian era, for it was tlien that the potentates of tlie 
Orient were real lovers of learning and appointed such 
persons as their ministers as vied with themselves m 
promoting all that was useful and good for the people. 
And among such illustrious names perhaps the most 
prominent are those of Jalal-ud-Uin Malik Shah Seljutp 
and of his Vizier Khwajah Nizam-ul-Mulk Tusi. We are 
bewildered at the deeds of these two great rulers of Asia 
and the work they accomplished to promote the welfare 
of their people, in those days it was not a point at issue 
whether a people were to be ruled by the pen or by the 
sword ; but, as a matter of ordinarv course, whatever part 
of the world accepted the Law' of Islam as its code w-as 
enriched by all the sciences and arts which were then 
known. The greatness of Nizam-ul-Mulk consisted not 
only in the fact that he ruled all the lands from the Medi- 
terranean to the borders of Persia and from the Caspian 
to* the Hijaz, and controlled the very seat of the Khilafat 
of Islam, but he w^as a statesman of whom just one act 
— the foundation of the Nizamiyah University of Bagh- 
dad — wdll make his name live till the end of time ; and 
we of Hyderabad are the more deeply interested in his 
work because it is the calendar of his making, which he 
named Jalali after his august sovereign, ^>diich was adopted 
ByThe’ emperor Akbar the Great as the Hahi calendar and 
still subsists as the official calendar of the dominions of 
H.E.H. the Nizam after having been reformed by Sir Salar 
Jung I, 
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The chief work of Nizam-ul-Mulk Tusi in the field of 
political science consivSts in the compilation of a couple of 
works, the Siasat-Nameh which he compiled for his 
master and the Adahu'l-Wuzaro which he wrote for the 
instruction of his son.* I shall turn to these works later ; 
in the present article I shall try to delineate the general 
ecnidition of the world of Islam in those days, give a short 
dcseriptioii of the constitution of the Islamic State, note 
a few of the writers on political science antecedent to 
A’lzam-ul-Mulk, estimate their method and their importance 
and show tbeir connection with his political works. 

In order to realise the exact position of the world of 
Islam in the eleventh Christian century and its full signi- 
ficance, it is necessary to pass in review^ the conditions of 
the contemporary western world so that we may have an 
idea of the real background for the politics of Asia. In 
the West this period was one of great turmoil. On the 
one hand both Spain and Portugal were ruled by Asiatic 
and African races, while on the other hand, in spite of the 
forced conversion of a large part of Germany to Christian- 
ity by Charlemagne. Europe was still a prey to schism and 
disunion. About the beginning of the century, England 
was weakened by civil wars, and although the Franks had 
finally conquered Gaul and had extended their dominion 
over practically the whole of western Europe, still the 
nett result of this hegemony proved to be, not the union 
of what was later called France and Germany, but a 
source of continuous quarrel between these two nations. 
The condition of the Italian peninsula was not much 
better, for what had been once the most flourishing nation 
of the western world, was rived asunder by the iron wedge 
of the Patrimony of St. Peter. As if all this was not 
enough, the Church had come to exercise the most direct 
influence over the politics of the continent and the Pope 
had become pow-erful enough to depose the successor 
of Julius Caesar and Charlemagne, ‘the Holy Roman 
Emperor,’ and to force him to stand for hours on end 
before the papal palace before he had his sins expiated- 
Christian Europe was, moreover, full of monasteries and 
nunneries, the inmates of which followed the precept of 

* Many orientalists and Iranologists are of opinion that the 
AdaJyul-W u::ara was not wTitten by Nizamu'hMulk. Here we are not 
much concerned with this controversy as wc are dealing only with the 
precursors of Nizaruu1-Mulk, and m any ease the Adah does depict 
the state of the political thought of the period in which the great minis- 
ter flourished. 
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Christ in not visibly earning any livelihood themselves 
but who none the less lived lives of luxury and plenty 
which might be a source of envy for the richest potentate 
of the West, and whose houses ’ were full of all that 
money could provide in those days. 

In the face of this state of affairs, which \vas bound to 
have its reaction to the detriment of Europe, the people of 
Islam were acting as the harbinger of a culture the equal 
of wdiich this planet has rarely seen. After the death of 
the great Messenger of Arabia,^ the political and moral 
influence of Islam spread far and wnde till, in the eleventh 
century of the Christian era, it extended to the Pyrenees in 
the West and Central India in the East ; and although in 
the period \vhich we are surveying there w'as not as much 
coherence among the Muslim peoples as had existed during 
the era of the Good Khalifahs, still, if we take into consi- 
deration the fact that in all the countries which enjoyed 
the rule of Islam the same principles of law and the same 
constitution of government were in force, w e shall come 
to the coneliision that there w as a real similarity between 
the various parts whicli composed the Islamic Commoin 
w^ealth. There is no doubt but that the centre of this 
vast empire — the jierson of the Khalifah at Baghdad — 
had greatly w^eakened in prestige, and the Khalifah had 
become a puppet, now^ in the hands of the Turks, now^ in 
the power of the Persians ; still, this had not meant a 
decrease in the power of the State or in the tremendous 
prestige it had for all w^ho came in contact with it ; for the 
titled nobles of this very Khalifah w^ere invading Mathura 
and Somnath in the East and defeating the Eastern Roman 
Empire in Asia Minor, while the scions of the family of 
Ban! Omayyah were violently knocking at the gates of 
France, Germany and Italy in the West. 

Still, as we have just seen, the prestige of the successors 
of Harun-ur-Rashid and Mamun-ur-Rashid w^as without 
doubt on its downward path, and the centre of gravity of 
the Islamic State was gradually shifting from Baghdad 
towards the East. As early as the time of the Khalifah 
Abu’i Qasim ^Abdullah el Mustakfi bi’llah, ^ a Persian 
family, known in history as the Bani Buwaih, had taken 
possession of Ispahan, invaded the rich plains of 'Iraq and 
risen to such power and prominence that when the Khalifah 

(1) 631 A.C. 

(3) 944-946 A.C. 
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wanted to thwart the machinations of the Turki nobility, 
he had to call in the aid of these very rebels. Once in 
Baghdad, the power and prestige of the Persians knew no 
bounds, and the Buwaihids were not only granted the 
high-sounding titles of Mubzzu'd-Dowlah, ‘Imadu’d-Dow-’ 
lah and Biiknu'd-Dowlah but the Khalifah made the 
eldest Amiru'bUmara and Sultan, and his name began to 
appear on the coins of the realm along with that of the 
Khalifah himself. Sultan ISIubzzuhl-Dowlah's power 
continued to inf*rease till he began to control the Govern- 
ment of the Empire himself and in the end deposed Ai 
Mustakli and enthroned another scion of the Abl^asid 
family, Abul-Qasim al-Fadl al-Muti‘ lillah. ^ The Buwai- 
hids naturally continued to be in the ascendant during that 
reign as well, but their ])owcr began to wane owing to 
internecine feuds, so that they could not stem the rising 
tide of the Bani Fatimah of Egypt, who were able to cap- 
ture a number of provim^cs of the Khilafat, meluding the 
Hijaz itself. In spite of their obvious decline, one of the 
Buwaihids was vstill proud enough to demand from his 
pup])et the Khalifah^ the grandio^^e title of Malikud- 
Muluk or King of Kings. 

In the East, Alptagiu and Subuktagin, and after them 
the latter's son, Mahmud of (xhaznah. beeame famous by 
their daring exploits, earning the gratitude of the Kha- 
lifah Al-Qadir who honoured Mahmud by granting him 
the titles of Yaminu'd-Dowlah, Aininul-Millat and Sultan. 
This Sultan Mahmud, the hero of a thousand romanees, 
became the ruler of all the lands from the Oxus and the 
Juxartes to the Gaiiges and the city of Khurasan. In 
the same way a Persian nobleman, Amir Qabiis ibn 
Washmgir beeame master of all the lands represented 
by Jurjan and Tabaristan. Tlic successors of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznah were not so capable^ as himself and 
his own s(jn- Mas‘url Ghaznavi was defeated by a Turk of 
Khurasan. Seljuq by name. After Seljuq's death, his 
people elected Tugliral Beg as tlicir leader who put to 
flight the Buwaihid forces in a number of places, thus 
taking possession of various provinces such as Jurjan 
and Khwarizm, Like their predecessors, these Seljuqis 
soon bceann- the power beliind the throne of the Abbasid 
Khalifah, and when Tughral Beg finally extracted Abu 


(1) 1146-974 A. C. 

(2) Abu’l-^\bbas Almied al Qadir billah, 991-1031 A. C. 
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Ja‘far el-Qa'im bi amrillah* from the grasp of his enemies, 
the grateful Khalifah conferred on him practically all the 
})ri\hieges of royalty and. after honouring him with the 
title of Sultan, himself placed the crown on his head. 
The Seljuqis thus became the most pi)werful people of 
western Asia, and after the accession of Alp Arslan there 
was no nation which could vie with them in prowess and 
might. This well known Sultan conquered Georgia and 
Armenia, and routed the Greek forces iji the brilliant ac- 
tion at Mela zgird. It was Alp Arslan who appointed as Ids 
wazir one who has left an imlelible mark oi^ the history 
of the world, and wlio was no less reno^vned in the held 
of thought and literature than in the field of battle, — 
Nizamu'l-Mulk of Tus. 

In spite of all this storm and stress, when the fmmda- 
tions of the Khilafat of Haghdad had been hollowed out, 
and when the real power in the State ^vas passing from 
the Turk to the Persian, and from the Persian to the Turk, 
it is remarkable that the patronage of arts and sciences 
continued as before, and the continent of Asia ctmtimu'd 
to produce* thinkers and saLnni,s of whom it may well be 
proud. It is tin* e]) 0 (*]L when historians like Ai-Beruni 
and MasTidi, philosopliers and political scientists like 
Farabi, poets like Mutanabbu wTiters like Firdausi ’were 
making a mark in Avestern and central Asia, and it is 
difficult to find a single art or science on which the 
Muslims of the eleventh century A.C. have not left their 
permanent influence. 

This rather complicated political machinery rt^ally 
consisted of two quite distinct parts, one A^dth the person 
of the ‘Abbasid Khalifah as its ajiex and an(3ther wdfich 
AA^as centred in the real ruler of the land, AA’hether he be- 
longed to the race of ScljCiq or Buwaih. There is no doubt 
but that whatever poAver a Persian or a Turkish adventurer 
legally and constitutionally acquired really emanated 
from the person of the Khalifah himself ; although it is 
also quite evident that the Khalifah Avas forced to hand 
over his authority to these leaders because he could not 
withstand the tremendous poAA^er of their onslaughts. 
Under these circumstances Ave should say that Avhile the 
legal and constitutional sovereignty rested wnth the Kha- 
lifah, he had transferred most of his authority to the Bani 
Buwaih or Baui Seljuq as the case might be. 


♦1030-1075 A. C. 
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Here it is well to bear in mind the questions apper- 
taining to the personal rule of the sovereign of a country. 
It is regarded as a political axiom nowadays that the conti- 
nent of Asia has been the cradle of autocracy, and if any 
good writer on politics wishes to lay a certain amount of 
stress on the word ' despotism, ' all he has to do is 
simply to affix to it the convenient adjective ‘ Oriental. ' 
In the first place it is absolutely against all the facts of 
history that despotism should have had its roots only in 
one particular continent of the globe. The despotic 
principle mider which the emperor Nero could throw 
Christian men, women and children before hungry lions, 
under which the Pope of Rome became the arbiter not 
only of the celestial but also the terrestrial paradise, under 
which Henry VIII of England could upset the political 
and social structure of his kingdom at the mere call of his 
personal and sexual lust, under which the representative of 
Their Most Christian and C'atholie Majesties, Fernando 
and Isabella, the Archbishop Ximenes. could make a huge 
bonfire of all the precious Arabic manuscripts he could 
lay his hands on in Granada — it would be difficult to 
find many instances of that kind of despotism m the East. 
Wc have to remember that the Khalifahs, whose times we 
are scanning, were themselves, m theory at least, elected 
officers of the Islamic State, although in course of time the 
office had become more or less hereditary and the election 
more or less farcical ; then, if we go a little deep into the 
polities of Asiatic States, we find that, although the rulers 
have been suprenu^ on the executive side, they have always 
had to bow before legal principles as enunciated by an 
outside agency which w^as generally regarded as divine. 
We know that before the French Revolution there was 
not a single State in continental Europe which had any 
pretensions to a democratic form of Government ; and 
there are some political scientists at the present day who 
feel that even now real democracy has not penetrated 
into the working of the modern State, but that, on the 
other hand, judging from the rise and progress of Bolshe- 
vism and Fascism there is a clear backward trend in the 
evolution of democracy even before the climax has been 
reached. 

There is one other factor which should be noted here. 
Every State in this world of ours in necessarily based on 
some principle or other. The Bolshevik State does not 
give any political rights to those who do not add to the 
material wealth of the country b}^ their personal, physical 
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effort ; States based on capitalism, such as the United States 
of America or England , usually grant political power to those 
possessed of some property, however nominal, or who pay a 
certain amount of tax to the government ; and if we look at 
the distribution of political power in the States of Europe be- 
fore the French Revolution , we find that political power 
was distributed among either the kings, the courtiers 
or the priests. If we analyse these eases we come to the 
conclusion that the State allows political power only to 
those in whom it has implicit confidence ; and in tlie nature 
of things it cannot be otherwise ; for how can we expect 
that the State should allow those to share in its govern- 
ment w-ho do not agree with its basic jirinciples, and whose 
sole idea is to undermine those principles ? In the same 
way the world has passed through a stage in which political 
authority was distributed among those who followed the 
same religious tenets, and those tenets reacted not only 
on internal but also on external policy. It is not yet a 
hundred years since the end of the Inquisition in Spain ; 
and, if we peruse the treaties agreed to by the European 
Powers as late as the begiTiiiing of the nineteenth century, 
we discover many with the < danse, " In the name of the 
Holy and Indivisible Trinity ’ appearing at their commence- 
ment. Look at the period of European history vhich has 
just passed, and you will find that the European State 
system was built on the Christian religion to a large ex- 
tent ; and, apart from ‘ the Patrimony of St. Peter/ 
which existed as late as 1870. and which to a modified 
extent exists even today, whole tracts of the Germanic 
Empire were in the possession of Bishops and Arch- 
bishops of the Catholic Church, while the representatives 
of religion were regarded as superior to the representa- 
tives of the Commons in the legislative assemblies of 
France and England, so much so that a judicial ruling of 
the time of Henry IV of England speaks of the Bible as a 
‘ general law on which all positive laws are based.’ ^ It 
is really this spirit which was responsible for calling the 
last war with the Ihirks, resulting in the entry of the British 
forces into Jerusalem, the Last Crusade, and for the fact 
that if King George V were to renounce the Angli(‘an 
Church toilay, he would have to say good-bye to his 
throne as well. - 

(1) Year Book 34 Hen, IV p. 50, quoted in Holland : Jurispru- 
dence Chap. 5. 

(2) Act of Settlement. 1701, which is stiii in force. 
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Thus we find that a time comes in thehistoiy of practi- 
cally every country when religious faith proves to be a 
far stronger bond of union between man and man than 
merely material, social or economic factors. We see that 
it was tlie Christian religion which formed the basis of the 
^ Holy Roman Empire/ and in the Middle Ages no religion 
was tolerated in most of the countries of Europe except the 
Christian faith- In exactly the same manner, the basis of 
the State in the place and period which we are scanning was 
the religion of Islam: but it should be well noted that the 
non-Muslims who were citizens of the Islamic State possess- 
ed a large number of rights, and as these non-Muslims were 
the natural proteges of the Muslim State, so they were 
technically called the ^ Bhimrnis, ' When we compare 
the treatment meted out to the Jews at the hands of a 
king of England of the calibre of Edw^ard I with the treat- 
ment accorded to the non-Muslim citizens of the Muslim 
State, ^ve are forced to recognize the greatness of human 
feeling Avhich ^vas the basis of this ' Dhimmiship.'* 

It was necessary for me to dilate a little on these twm 
aspects of the politics of the period because the principles 
underlying it are found both in the East and the West, 
but with this important difference ; that in the Muslim 
state the doctrine of Dhimmisliip made the conditions 
of life far more tolerable than in contemporary Europe, 
It is of the utmost importance that the student of history 
should shake off all prejudices for or against a system 
of life and thought which does not happen to exist 
in his particular time, and that he should try to place 
himself in the position of those who lived in the period 
which he is trying to understand. For if he judges the 
people and institutions of days past by the standards 
which exist today, he wdll be doing gross injustice to 
them. 

The political institutions of the "Abbasids took their 
root in the reforms of the second Khalifah of that line, 
‘'Abdu’llah Abu Ja^far al-Mansur. ^ In the first period of 
‘Abbasid rule the whole administration was supervised 
directly by the Khalifah himself, but Harfm-ur-Rashid - 
appointed a ^vazir and gave him sole charge of all gov- 
ernmental machinery. Among such wazirs we read the 
names of eminent administrators like JaTar the Barmakid 

( 1 ) 754 - 773 , 

( 2 ) 785 - 809 . 
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and Fadl son of SuhaiL who made their mark in their 
term of offiee. The government as a whole was called the 
Diwanu'l-^Aziz, and its machinery soon became as highly 
complicated even as its modern anti-types. It was* divided 
into a number of departments such as the Diwanu'l- 
Khiraj (Re^^enue office), the Diwmiul-Barid (Postal 
department), thelliwanu’d-Diwani (Accountant-Generars 
office), Diwanul-Jund (Army department), Dhvanu’l- 
Ahdath wa Shurtah (Police) and other departments of a 
like nature. In addition to these the Khalifah Abu 
‘Abdullali Muhammad al-Mahdi* began to appoint a 
Lord Chamberlain (Hajib) whose chief functions consisted 
in introducing foreign ambassadors and other representa- 
tives to the person of the Khalifah and performing other 
duties pertaining to the dignity of the court. As regards 
the judiciary, the general rule in vogue was that the 
Qadiud-Qudat (Cliief Justice), the various Qadis and their 
subordinate judieial ofli(‘ials should be independent of the 
executive arm of tlie State and should be directly respons- 
ible to the Khalifah himself for their acts. As a matter of 
general principle, the different dhimmi or non-Muslim 
sects were entitled to have their civil suits adjudged by 
their own judges without any interference of the Govern- 
ment, while criminal suits in which any citizen of the State, 
whether Muslins or dhimmi was arraigned, went to the 
department called the Diwanu’n-Nazari fi'l-Mazalim which 
was generally })resided over by the Khalifah himself. 

Provinces were m charge of provincial governors and, 
at least in the earlier part of the ‘Abbasid period, those 
governors were often shifted from one jirovince to another 
and their movements were reported to the Khalifali by 
the Hajibu’l-Barid or Postinaster-Geneial of the pro- 
vince. In course ol time, however, when these provindal 
governors became independent in their provim^es, and 
founded hereditary monarchies, these hajibs continued to 
remain in the courts of provincial p(>tentates in much 
the same wav as British High Commissioners and Resi- 
dents are appointed to the capitals of British dominions 
and Protectorates nowadays. 

Most of what has been described relates to the period 
when the Islamic State was under the direct supervision 
of the Khalifah of Islam ; but with the decline in the power 
of the central government and the rise of the Samanids, 


* 773 - 785 . 
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the Buwaihids, the Ghaznavids and the Seljuqids, the 
system of government underwent a complete change, and 
real power passed from the w^azirto the Amiru'l-Umara— 
i.e., that person who had conquered a large part of the 
land and begun to control the very centre of the Khilafat ; 
and it was this potentate, whether a Seljuqid or a Buwai- 
hid, who began to appoint wazirs and other high officials 
of the empire. It was Abb Ja^far Harun al-Wathiq 
bi'llah* who first gave the title of Sultan to his Turkish 
Cominander-in-Chief, Ashnas. After this the title re- 
mained in abeyance till the rise of the Bant Buwaih. 
These chieftnins were not only invested with the title of 
Sultan by the Khalifah, but were actually crowned by 
him and invested with the royal diadem and robes. Their 
prestige and power rose to such a height that, even in the 
days of their decline, one of them, Abu Tahir Jelalu’d- 
Daulah, actually claimed the honorific title of Maliku’l- 
Muluk or King of Kings. 

In spite of all these changes we must remember that 
whoever was in power, whether a wazir, a sultan or a maiik, 
took pride in being counted among the noblemen of the 
Islamic State and belonging to the entourage of the Khali- 
fah. It is a remarkable fact that, although the de- 
thronement of one and the enthronement of another 
Khalifah were matters of every day occurrence, there %vas 
not one outsider who had the courage to proclaim himself 
as the successor of the Prophet of Islam, a fact which 
proves the sanctity of the office of the Khalifah even in 
the hour of its agony. 

I have said enough to show that, although the structure 
of government was in its essence Semitic and Arabic, 
still a strong superstructure of Aryan and Persian ideas 
had almost completely enveloped it, and although to the 
superficial onlooker the machinery might seem Arabic, 
to a deep observer, the mould was Arabian but the ma- 
terial was almost entirely non-Arabic. There was a tre- 
mendous contrast between the two ideals ; for while the 
one was conservative, old, Arabian and Semitic, the other 
took pride in being devoted to radicalism and innovation, 
and to Persian and Aryan traditions, although at the same 
time it was saturated with the teachings of Islam. If we 
look at the state of affairs then prevailing, we find that 
contemporary thought was the direct result of one or other 


♦ 842-S47. 
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of these two ideals ; and it is these principles, which are 
found in almost all the writings of the period. While 
some of the writers base their arguments on purely 
Islamic and Arabic tradition, others of equal calibre look 
forward, and formulate their thought more on contempo- 
rary events. In the field of politics, for instance, we find 
that some writers feel that the best possible thing for the 
State is a revival of the principles which were acted upon 
in the time of the Prophet and the first four Khalifahs. 
while others frankly acknowledge the impossibility of such 
a revival, accept as faits accompUs the new political 
factors which had come into being since then and would 
divert the path of political progress into these new 
channels. Thus there are two distinct and clear paths 
before the political scientist, one leading to pure Arabisni. 
the other to a certain amount of Alieni-sm ; the representa- 
tive of one is Al-Mawardi, and of the other the author 
of the Qabus-namah. 

Abu'i Hasaii "Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Habib al-Ma- 
wardi was born in :i6S A.H. (974 A.C.) and died at the 
advanced age of S6 in 450 A.H. (1058 A.C.) He was 
counted as one of the greatest and most learned jurists 
of his time and, although he belonged to the Shafi'ite 
school of jurisprudence, still we find traces of rationalism 
in some of his writings. He began his active life as pro- 
fessor of law and jurisprudence at Basrah and Baghdad 
and, when his fame began to spread far and wide, he was 
made Qadiu’l-Qudat (Chief Justice) of Baghdad, and was 
offered the honorific title of ‘Aqdu’l-Qudat or the Supreme 
Justice ; which he, however, declined because he said that 
there w^ere far abler people who deserved the title much 
more than himself. His biographers are profuse in their 
praises, calling him the great, the high, the wmnderful 
leader^ and ' one of the most prominent and biggest of 
the Shafih savants,''^ and there is no doubt that there 
was not one of his contemporaries who was more cognisant 
of the principles underlying the Islamic State. It is 
related that he did not publish any of his works in his 
life-time, and when a friend asked w^hy he kept his books 
back, he replied that it was because he felt that his motives 
in writing them were not as pure as he should have wished, 
and that he did not know whether God the Almighty had 
accepted these literary offerings or not. Under these 

(1) Subki : Tabaqatush-Shafi^iyeh, a, 303. 

(2) Ibn-i-Khallikan : Wafi'aiul-ayan 1, 410, 
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circumstances he requested his friend to be present at the 
time of his death and to puthishandin his just beforethe 
last gasp ; if he held the hand tight, he was to know that 
God had not accepted his books, and all the works were 
to be thrown in the Tigris, while if the friend’s hand was 
not firndy grapsed, then it should be taken to mean that 
God had' accepted the offering and the works should be 
published. Anyhow, when he was on the point of death 
he let go the hand which was placed in his ; so his w^orks 
were published according to his will.^ 

It w^as probably due to his great erudition that he 
became extraordinarily courageous as time passed. We 
know that he w^as one of the friends of the Buwaihid Abu 
Taliir JelH]u'’d-Daulah ; still, wdien the latter projiosed that 
he should be granted the title of Maliku‘l-Mu]uk by the 
Khalifah, Mawardi resolutely refused to give his decision 
ill favour of this proposal, saying that the only person who 
deserved this title w^as the Almighty Himself. 

Al-Mawardi has left a number of books, of W'hi(*h those 
dealing with the science of politics and administration are 
the following : (1) .thkamu f^-Sulianiych, wdiich has been 
printed in original and translated into a number of Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic languages ; (2) NasihatuA-MnJuk or 

Advice to Kings'';^ (g) QaimninulAVizarnt or the 
Laws of the Vizierate ; also called Qayninu' lAV azir rva 
SiasatuA- Malik, or "" The Law of the Minister and the 
Polities of the King ^ (I) Tahsiluii-Nazar ji TahMlVz- 
Zafar or The Control of the Sight for facilitating Vic- 
tory.’’'* It w^as inipossible for me to lay my hand on the 
last three books 'which are still unpublished, so that wdrat- 
ever I have said about Mawardi has been mainly derived 
from the Ahkamu s-Sultaniifch, 

As a matter of fact there is not one department of the 
State which has not been fully discussed by our author; 
but here I shall content myself with his treatment of 
the central government. To begin with, he states the 
raison d'etre of the State and says that God laid down 
laws in order that issues might be satisfactorily settled 
and the principles of right, truth and goodness might be 
known ; He also entrusted the control of His creatures to 

(1) Subki, op. cit ' 

(2) MSS, Pans, De Siane, No. 244. ^ 

(3) MSS, Vienna, Konsnlrakadine Krafft, p. 475. 

(4) MSS. Gotha, S. Peitsch, Verz. No. 1872. 
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the various governments so that the administration of the 
world might be properly carried ond He goes on to 
say that the Imamat, which means presidentship in modern 
political phraseology, is the foundation on w^hich the rules 
and regulations of the community depend. These are 
solid truths and the more we consider the circumstances 
of the State and the Government even today, the more 
are we convinced of them. To put Al-Mawardi’s idea in 
a modern form : what he means is that the real motive 
of the State is the rule of Justice and Truth ; and secondly, 
it is the machinery of the State which hifts the good from 
the bad, virtue from vi(*e and the sanctioned from the 
prohibited. 

Al-Mawardi then passes on to the meaning of the Irna- 
mat, and says that the real motive for the institution is 
the preservation of the State religion and the strengthen 
ing of political bonds, so that it is of the utmost importane^e 
that someone should be chosen Imam by the consensus 
of the community, or, as we should put it nowadays, by 
universal suffrage. He says that the Iiuamat is not only 
an institution sanctified by tradition and history, but can 
be proved to be necessary at^cording to pure reason; for 
all wise men naturally entrust their affairs to a leader able 
to keep them from being molested and to adjudge between 
them in case of mutual quarrels.^ Even today, after 
the lapse of nearly a thousand years, the State is regarded 
as a sine qua non of human society because it can keep 
off the danger of persistent molestation of any set of per- 
sons and can appoint its agents to adjudge between man 
and man. 

Al-Mawardi gives quite a mass of detail about the 
election and appointment of the Imam and discusses 
the qualifications of voters and candidates. It is interest- 
ing to note that instead of regarding purely artificial 
factors such as age, property and residence^ — factors 
which are accepted as sufficient in the countries of the 
modern world — -Mawardi considers only those to be fully 
qualified for the vote who can distinguish between good 
and evil, between right and wrong, between the deserving 
and the undeserving. According to him there are two 
ways in which the Imam or President may be elected : 
by the vote of the qualified voters, and by the nomination 

(1) Ahkam. Introduction. 

(2) Ahkam, Cap. I. 
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of the f>utgoing Imam. It is interesting that when the 
Prime Minister of Fiance or England resigns his office 
now^adays. it is he who advises the head of the executive 
as to who would be the best person to take liis place. 
Mawardi enumerates the duties of the Imam or Khalifah 
and says that he should protect religion, adjudicate be- 
tween man and man so that no person in power should be 
able to tyrannise over others, defend the liberty of the 
State, punish those who have transgressed the law, make 
payment of salaries and emoluments just and regular, 
appoint honest and reliable men as his representatives 
in the land, and should never give himself up either to a 
life of luxury or of prayers so as to be forced to hand over 
the affairs of the realm to others. ^Vhile mentioning the 
powers and duties of the Imam, he quotes a certain poet in 
order to describe what he considers the ideal qualifications 
for the Imamat : 


1 ^ Ij ^ i j 1 j ^ ^ ^ -Jl 1 ^ ^ I j J j 
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‘‘ God be praised for all His goodness. Make such a 
person your ruler who should be benevolent and war- 
like ; if he is wealthy, he should not take any pride in his 
wealth ; if he has been surrounded by adverse circumstanc- 
es he would not be upset by them ; he should be willing 
to act according to the needs of the moment, sometimes 
following others' advice, at other times making others 
follow his ; and when he makes up his mind to act, he 
should act wdth firmness and resolution/’* 


After describing the conditions of the Imamat or 
Khilafat, Al-Mawardi turns to the question of minister- 
ship or Wizarat. At the outset he says that the appoint- 
ment of the wazir does not mean that the Imam should 
give up all connection with the administration of the realm, 
but the real significance of his appointment con- 
sists in the fact that in the province of politics it is better 


♦ <5 lidL 
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to have a coadjutor rather than one sole person at the 
helm of affairs ’V and when the Prophet Moses could 
make his brother Aaron his wazir in order to strengthen 
him,^ then, says Mawardi, surely in the administration 
it is allowable for the Imam to have a wazir beside him. 
He says that the wizarat is of two kinds, the wizarat of 
delegation and the wizarat of execution. The wazir of 
delegation is the person in whom the Imam or Presi- 
dent has the fullest confidenee, and to whom the whole 
administration of the realm is delegated. The sole differ- 
ence between this wazir and the Imam himself is that 
the w^azir of delegation cannot appoint any one as his 
successor, and the Imam or President can disriiiss the 
officers appointed by him. It may interest the reader to 
know that Mawardi regards it as possible for the State to 
have a regular constitution, when he says : If the w^azir 
gives a certain order and the Imam opposes it. then we 
should consider the essence of the order ; if it is found that 
the order has been issued according to the dictates of the 
Constitution then it should not be within the pow'er of the 
Imam to rescind it/‘^ We can conclude with reason that 
Mawardi was not ignorant of the meaning of constitutional 
government even as we understand it. 

Probably the officer vho is called the wazir of exe- 
cution by our author is no other than the secretary to 
government in modern India. He says that the chief 
function of this w^azir consists in executing the decrees 
of the Imam or President, and he should be the mam official 
channel of information for him. Mawardi thinks that 
seven qualities are required for a person to hold this 
exalted office : honesty, confidence, absence of greed, good 
relationship with the people (otherwise it will not be poss- 
ible to do justice), intelligence and the powder of grasping 
the truth of things, absence of luxury and amorousness 
(otherwise he would fall a prey to vice, for a life of love 
and luxury is prone to numb the faculties of the mind) 
and lastly, diplomacy and experience. Mawardi says that 
it is not necessary that the holder of the office should be a 
follower of Islann and a non-Muslim dhimmi can also be 
appointed a wazir of execution. We are reminded of 
present day conditions in the United States of America 

~~{l) Ibid\ Cap. 2 . 

Qur'an, Cap. XX. 29-82. 

(8) Ahkam, Cap. 2. 
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when we read that if the Khalifah dismisses a wazir of 
execution, this dismissal does not reaet on any other 
officer, but if the wazir of deleg^ation is dismissed, then 
all the wazirs of execution are automatically dismissed. 

Like all organised administration nowadays, the gov- 
ernment should be organised in various departments deal- 
ing with the business of government, such as revenue, 
army, and other offices of State. Mawardi calls govern- 
ment by the generic name of dhvan. As our word diwani 
has been derived from this diwan, it would be interesting 
to know its origin as Mawardi puts it. There were two 
reasons current in his day as to why the governmental 
organization should be called dhvan. One was that the 
great Sasanid, Kisra (Anushirwan) once went to his sec- 
retariat and saw that his clerks were solving arithmetical 
sums aloud ; and, as he thought it was rather a silly sight, 
he exclaimed that they were all Diwaneh or mad. The 
other theory was that as daizva?i (sing, dakv) meant giants, 
and as the clerks and aecountants are giants at mathe- 
niati(*al sums, so their chief bureau came to be known the 
daiwarii or diwani* Mawardi simply quotes these two 
theories current in his time without either believing or 
disbelieving them, and says that, whatever the origin of the 
word might be, it was in the time of the Khalifah ‘Umar 
that the government of the Islamic State was first orga- 
nized into various departments. He enumerates four 
chief offices of government, i.c., the army department, 
the department of provincial boundaries, the department 
of appointment and dismissal (d officers and tlie depart- 
ment of income and expen(liture. The army department 
served as the Census Board as well, for in it were recorded 
the names of all those who could bear arms. In the same 
way, in the provincial department were entered the names 
of all the dhhnmis of the different provinces as well as the 
statistics about the tribute, the tithe and the exemption 

*■ Ibid, It IS evident that here Mawardi is only repeating what 
was considered the best derivation of the word. The second theory 
IS probably derived from an old story that once Anushirwan ordered his 
clerks to complete a certain account in three days and. being impatient 
of the result, himself w^eiit into the secretariat to see whether the w’ork 
was being done or not. On seeing how^ quickly they were doing the 
sums and differences, he exclaimed that they were veritable daiwan ” 
or giants. 

Etymologically the >vord “ diwan ” probably means “ to collect ” 
vide, Ghiathnl-Lugkat, 1878, p. 185, 
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tax.* Moreover it was the office of record for the mines 
of the provinces and the amount of royalty which was 
paid to the State treasury. It may interest the reader to 
know that the ideal of complete internal free trade, which 
is still far from being realised in so many countries of the 
world, had already been realised in the Islamic State, and 
it was regarded as an act of impiety to levy any kind of 
duty for the right to transfer a commodity from one place 
to another within the realm. In the department of ap- 
pointments and dismissals were recorded the standards 
and the conditions of different services, their duties, 
salaries, terms of office and such other information, while 
in the department of the treasury, which was, perhaps the 
most important department of the State, a register was 
kept of the taxes the outcome of which was distributed 
among the Muslims, such as the Zakat and Sadaqah from 
the Muslims and the spoils of war from the non-Muslims. 
At the same time the officer in charge of this department, 
who was called the Katibul-Diwmi was responsible for 
the registration of the laws of the State and for keeping 
the officers withm the bounds of their rights and duties. 
We learn from Mawardi that it was regarded as perfectly 
legal to enaet new law'S at least for the conquered terri- 
tories and colonies, and this very important work was also 
entrusted to the Katibud-Diwan. 

Mawardi says that seven conditions are required for a 
proper judge ; he should he of the male sex (although 
according to Abu Hanifali, where a woman can be ented 
as a witness there she can adjudicate as well and Ihn 
Jarir agrees with him) ; he should be clever and intelli- 
gent : he should be a free man ; he should be a Muslim 
(although Abu Hanifah is of opinion that even a non- 
Muslim may be appointed a judge) ; he should be honest, 
pious and above suspicion ; he should be well versed in the 
principles of law ; and lastly, he should not have any 
(j<3.feet in his powers of seeing and hearing, so that there 
should be no doubt left during the presentation of a case. 
He is of opinion that it should be made absolutely certain 
whether a person is really possessed of all these qualities 
either by previous knowdedge or else by means of an exam- 
ination. He regards this office as so sacred that when 
once a man has been appointed a judge he should neither 
be dismissed nor should he ordinarily resign his post. 


Khiraj. Jiziah. 
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In a word, there is hardly a single topic in the field of 
administration, legislative, executive or judiciary on which 
Mawardi ha^ not expressed bis opinion. He has discussed 
even such topics as taxation, provincial administration, 
local government, censorship, crimes, fiefs, jagirs, etc. 
Here we limit ourselves to a review of his ideas on the 
constitution o^ the central government. 

It has already been pointed out that, although Mawardi 
was a Sha finite, still we can discover a certain amount of 
rationalism in his writings. Thus, when he tries to de- 
monstrate the necessity of the Iinamat, he proves it not 
only bv referring to the Islamic law, but lays down a 
general proposition that it is in the nature of man, or rather 
of those among men who are superior to others in intellect . 
that they should hand over their affairs to one who ‘can 
keep them from being tyrannised over by others and should 
have the power of deciding between them in case of 
mutual quarrels/^ In general, however, his argu- 
ments are based on the four well known sources of Islamic 
law. i.e.. the Qur'an, the Traditions of the Prophet of 
Islam, the consensus of the Muslims and the personal 
judgment of the jurists, and when possible, he relies wholly 
on the Qur’an without reference to other sources of law. 
Thus, when he tries to demonstrate that the Imam (or 
president of the State) should not fall a prey to luxurious 
living he reminds his readers of the order which God gave 
to the Prophet David Avhen He appointed him His Kha- 
lifa h : O David, We have appointed thee as a Khalifah 
on the earth : therefore judge aright between mankind, 
and follow not desires that might lead thee away from the 
path of God.*'^ MTien he discusses the ways in which 
the different categories of taxes ought to be utilised, he 
bases his arguments entirely on the word of the Qur'an ; 
thus he quotes a verse of the Book to prove that the Zakat 
should be distributed among “ the poor and the needy, 
and those who collect them and those whose hearts are 
to be reconciled, and to free the captives and the debtors, 
and for the cause of God, and for the wayfarer."'^ Along 
with the verses of the Qur’an, he argues from the orders 


(1) Ahkayn, Cap. 1. 

(2) Quran, XXXVIII. 

jA I j i I u- W ^ ^ It I j dLU*- 1; I .ij I 1) 

(3) Quran. IX, 6(1. 
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of the Prophet as mentioned in the Traditions ; for in- 
stance, when he wishes to prove that the Khalifah has the 
rijDrht to appoint his own successor, he argues from the 
battle of Mutah and says that the Prophet appointed his 
manumitted slave, Zaid ibn Haiath. to take his place at 
the head of the Muslim army, and ordered that in the case 
of his death he should be replaced by JaTar ibn Abi 
TMib, after him 'Abdullah ibn Rawahah. and in case of his 
decease the mantle of command should fall on the shoulders 
of whomsoever the ^Muslim soldiers might choose. When 
saysMawardi,*^ it was possible foi the Prophet to make this 
nomination, it should be possible hi the ease of the Khila- 
fat as well."^ Describing the theory of the Islamic 
law of war he gives the instance of the Battle of the 
Camel, where the Khalifah "Ali ordered that no person in 
the act of running awav from the battlefield should be 
pursued and, while explaining the conditions appertain- 
ing to the oflice of Qadi, he quotes the instruction given 
by the Khalifah ’'Umar io Abu Mus<a Ash'ari when he 
appointed him to this office. Sometimes he used the docu- 
ments of the Omayyael and the "Abbasid period as las 
premises ; for instance lie (juotes the accession address of 
‘Umar ibn 'Abdu’l-bWiz tt) demonstrate the exalted ideal 
of the office of the Khalifah.'^ and when he wants to iiomt 
out the importance of the vizarat, he quotes a proclama- 
tion of Ma'mfmu'r-Rasliid where that Khalifah declares 
tliat he wjshes to appoint one as his minister Avho should 
be virtuous and eonservativ',' in his liabits, exnerieneed 
and versed m the ways ol doing things : should be Aviliing' 
to undertake the most diiliculi luissio.is, should be tho- 
roughly reliable, whose silence should signify his great 
indulgence and whose convia'sation sliould counr>te his 
great knowledge, who should be able to understand the 
innermost thought by a merr gesture of the eye ; and even 
a second's conversation would suffice for him to get at 
tile root of the matter ; who should have the prestige of 
the rich, the foresight of tlie learned, the humility of the 
savant, and the acuteness of the jurist ; who should be 
grateful for any good tliat is doin to him and should bear 
his troubles with patience.*^ Finally, although Mawardi 
hardly ever bases his argumtnts on contemporary events, 
still he sometimes passes the hist<o'y of non-Muslim peoples 
under review ; thus he takes us liack to pre-Islamic days 

(1) Ahl'am, Cjip- K 

(2) Ibid, Cap. 7. 

(3) Ibid. Cap. L* 
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while describing the history of coinage and the animals of 
‘Iraq, and freely borrows from the history of Persia and 
Arabia before the advent of the Prophet of Islam while 
demonstrating the importance of the judiciary.* 

If we glance at the political ideas of our author, we 
find that he always looks back upon the days gone by, 
and does not fully appreciate the importance of his own 
times. It seems really strange that although he was the 
personal friend of the Bani Buwaih and was fully cog- 
nizant of the great changes m the structure of the State 
which had already manifested themselves, still the consti- 
tution of the realm, as he depicts it, had ceased to exist 
nearly a hundred and fifty years before. This treatment 
IS, in a way, Aristotelian; for the great Greek political pliilo- 
sopher also wrote long after the institutions whicli he 
describes ceased to have any meaning, and when classical 
Greece, which he so much applauds, had already bowed 
its proud head before the might of the semi-barbarian 
conqueror from Macedonia. In exactly the same way the 
spirit of the institutions which form the foundation of Al- 
Mawardi's treatment had really been swept away by the 
■storm from Turkistan and Persia, and there was just as 
little connection between the administrative machinery 
as it existed in his own time and the old Islamic, Arabic 
State as had existed between the Macedonian Empire of 
the time of Aristotle and the old City States of Athens and 
Sparta. Both political philosophers had this great ad- 
vantage, that they had an ideal before tlieni which had 
already proved its wortli, and they could well take a lesson 
from the mass of facts and figures, laws and precedents, 
institutions and State decrees which liad risen to the height 
of their power. We can, therefore, say that, although the 
decisions arrived at by both these great thinkers may not 
have been derived from tJieir contemporary polities, still 
there is no doubt that tlieir premises were perfectly correct, 
and herein lies their real greatness. 

I have said enough to show that ]\Iawardi was greatly 
influenced by the Islamic theory of the State, and that he 
entirely ignored not only the foreign elements, which had 
crept into the body politic, but also the changes which 
Were being wrought before his very eyes. No doubt 
it is possible to discover the varied influence of Islam and 
of Arabian culture in the works of Nizamu’l-Mulk as well^ 


* Ibid, Cap. 7 . 
2 * 
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but the chief source from which he derives his inspiration 
is the history ol Persia and Turkistan rather than of the 
peninsula of Arabia, and if we wish to find out his real pre- 
decessor in that respect we must go to the Qfibus-namah*- 

The Qabus-ii iimali consists of the advice given by the 
Amir ‘L nsurul-Ma'ani Kaikawus ibn Sikandar ibn Qabus 
ibn ashmgir to his son (irilan Shah and dedicated by him 
to^ his progenitor Qabus Shah Shamsud-Ma'ali. This 
Qabus ibn tVadimgir had inherited Jurjan and Mazen- 
dcran from his father and had added Gilan and Tabaristan 
to his paternal dominions. The author of the Qabus- 
namah, Kaikawus. was born in 412 x\.H.[l()21 A.C'.J and 
wrote the Qabus-namah at the age of 53 m 475 A.H.[1()S2 
A.C .J The auttior has stated the reason fr)r eompihng' 
this work in the opening jiaragraph where he addresse*- 
his son and says : Know, my dear son. that I am noAv an 
old man, and 1 have been overborne by mv years and the 
lack of my good acts. I know that the order of the decay 
of my life, which is writ large on my hoary hair, cannot 
be effaced by any power on the face of this earth. As I 
find my name on the list of those already gr)nc away, I 
feel it a paternal duty to let vou know what I myself know 
of the reproof of the age and of the multifaiaous intrigues 
which you may have to face.’'* He then goes on to 
advise his son what he shouhl do if he were to become a 
middle class man. how he sliould serve the king if he were 
to be raised to an exalted position, what policy he should 
pursue if he were ti^ be appointed Minister of State, how 
he should deal with the army if he were to become the 
Commander-in-chief, and how he should conduct public 
affairs if he were to become the king of the land. These 
are merely the headings of but a few of the chapters of 
the Qabus-namah and if we were to glance at the whole 
book there would be few professions on which the author 
has not expressed his opinion. As I wish here to discuss 
the author’s views about the constitution of the State I 
content myself with giving a few representative quotations 
in order to indicate the method as well as extent of the 
precepts contained in this work. 

When he enumerates the modes of serving the king, 
he says : “ O son, however near you may be to the king’s 
Majesty, you should never take pride in that proximity 
It is your duty always to treat your sovereign 


^abu^^-Namek, Cap. 1. 
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with the goodness that is his due, in order that he may 
reeiprocate the same kind of treatment towards you ; and 
if you treat him badly then you should be ready to be 
treated in the same way. If by a turn of your fortune 
you should rise in the service of your king, you should 
take care never to be dishonest towards hini/'^ In the 
same way, while describing the conditions appertaining 
to the ministership of the crown, he admonishes his son 
that the minister should be intelligent and able to get at 
tlie root of things, should be always true to his sovereign, 
should treat the soldiers with justice, should try to increase 
the income of the State. po]:>ulate the scantily populated 
areas in order to get employment for the unemployed, 
and last, but not least, should never be unjust. If the 
king V)c a minor, the minister should never regard him with 
scant respect, for ' princes are like water-fowl who never 
need to be taught how to swim.'- It should also be the 
<luty of the minister to give all kinds of information about 
foreign potentates, so that the country may be saved from 
foreigti incursions. 

Then he goes on to tell his son : If perchance you are 
made a king you should become God-fearing, religious, 
clean of mind and free from immorality, and whatever 
you desire to do you should do it after taking counsel of 
your ^ omrnon -sense, for the greatest minister of tlie king 
is his own common-sense and wisdom. You should always 
tell the truth and should rarely indulge in laughter, in 
order to keep up voiir prestige amemg your subjects. 
You should always think C)f Ihe taid, and should not much 
mind the beginning of an act. You must remember 
that if both you and your minister are young, then the 
fire of your youth will burn the body politic almost to 
cinders, O sou, the sole dilTcreuee between the king and 
his subjects is that the king issues orders while the subjects 
obey them ; so that if the royal decrees have no effect on 
the people, there will be no difference left between the 
king and his subjects. It should also be borne in mind that 
a king should keep account of what is going on in other 
countries as well as have full information of what is going 
on in his own land.’'^ 

In a word, the Qabiis-yiamnh is full of admonitions like 
this, and its contents clearly show the extent to which it 

(1) Ibid. Cap. 17, 

(*2) Ibid. Cap. 40. 

(3) Ibid. Cap, 42. 
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was possible for one to rise in those days. Its author is 
not content with giving illustrations of his theories from 
the history of Islam : he has freely made use of contempor- 
ary facts and of the history of non -Muslim peoples. Thus 
in one place he quotes ‘ Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet 
of Islam, when he addressed his son "Abdullah as follows : 

‘ O son, if you wish tliaf your enemies may not get 
the better of you, never tell a lie, never mention 
any one's bad habits, ncA^er embezzle money, never oppose 
your eneniv violently, and never tell your secrets to any- 
body.'^ Then, while discussino the principles of the min- 
istership, he relates the storv how Anushirwan’s minister 
Buzurcliimilir was once askf^d the reason why the Sasan- 
lans failed in so manv of tlieir attempts, to which he aptly 
replied that the reason was tbar they entrusted important 
vmrks to those who were incapable of undertaking them. 
Wlren he dilates on the quality (d honesty on the battle- 
field, he qiK>tes \lexander vlto is rej’jorted to liave said 
that wlmever wins a battle by means of fraud and deceit 
is not fit to be a king. Not only does he freely give in- 
stances from the history of other lands, but lie seems to he 
ever willing to take It^ssons from the history that was being 
made m his own time ))y the Ghaznavids, the Buwaihids 
and other peoples. 

The great differenee between Al-Mawardi and the 
author of the Qubus-na niuh consists in the fact that, al- 
though they were eonteinporary writers, cuic was always 
looking at religions prei'epts and towards the south, while 
tlie other was influeneed by his own environments with 
Ills eyes facing the east ; one was an idealist, the other a 
statc-'man ; one addressed the wliok ivoiid while the other s 
ob]ei*t was to make his own son a successful man ; one 
stuiree of ins]nration was the authoritative traditions of 
Islam, while the other drew upon all kinds ol st'.iries current 
in his days. AI-Mawardi died barely thirty-five years 
before Xizainu’l-Mulk's death, while the author of the 
Qfibus-naituih was born four years after tlie grt'at minister s 
birth and died ten years before his martyrdom, so that 
both our authors compiled their works in his life-time.^ 
When we peruse the politval writings of Nizamu 1-lMulk 
we find that lie someiimcs addresses his sovereign, at 


(1) IbuL Oip. 37. 

(•2) Al-Mawardi. barn 974 A.C. dn-d 
Arnlk'^Tu-i, bom 1917 AC assassinated 1091 
namah bi.ni 1921 A.C., died 19S2 A.C. 
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other times ]iis own son, while he bases his arguments 
both on the early history of Islam* like Mawardi, and on 
the history of the Turks, the Persians and other nations 
like Qabus. As a matter of fact Mawardi, Qabus and 
Nizamu'l-Mulk ah demonstrate the conflict that was 
going cm between the Arabian and the non -Arabian 
cultures in the eleventh century AX\ wliich \vas to end 
finally in the downfall of the former civilization, at least 
in its outward manifestations. 


Haroon Khan Siierwani. 
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FJRAXCE AND ISLAM 

Tlie orifrinal of the following article was communicated to us by Damad 
Osman Ham 1 Bey from Pans. The writer is a Frenchman, a Roman 
Catliohc, formerly a priest. It, and the quotations it contains from 
Catholic wTiteis of renown, will he iiitciestino to our Muslim readers 
as shn\^ my what magnanimity and toleramv towards Muslims may 
exist nowadays in a community winch m tlie Middle s was implacablv 
hostile. 

The article, as it came to us m French, was the prorframme ot a sug- 
gested muvemeut which was to include ii magazine devoted to Islamic 
stinhes. We have altered the form slightly witliout damage to the 
sense. 


Editor, Islamic Culture. 

The year 10;52 ushered in the thirteenth centenary of 
one of the most remarkable events in the history of the 
Avorld , tlic death of the Propliet of Islam. In the year 
19;3] the followino- lines were written : — 

It was on ]Mondav the 8th of June in the year 6-32 A D. 
that the Proiphet Mahomet showed himself for the last 
time amongst the Faithful assembled in the mosque of 
Medina, for the noonday prayer. He walki d feebly% 
supported by Facil, son of Abbas, and Ids son-in-law .kli, 
son of Abu Talib, towards the pulpit whence he was ac- 
vustomed to instruct the people. 

After offering praise to Heaven, he spoke to the Faith- 
ful : O ve wlio hear me , if I have strin k any one on the 
back, here is my back, let him strike me : if I have 
maligned the character of any one, let him revenge 
himself on iny character : if 1 have robbed any one of his 
goods, here are inv goods, let him rej^ay himself and not 
fear my hatred. There is no hatred in my heart. 

Then he came down from the piihpit and oifered the 
noonday prayer. As he was about to go up again a man, 
taking hold ol his mantle, claimed the repayment of a debt 
of three dirhems. Mahomet gave them to him at once : 

The shame of this world,*’ he said, 'As easier to bear 
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than the shame of the world to come/’ Then he prayed 
for al] those who had fought with him at the battle of Ohod, 
and implored the pardon of God. 

It was a scene of simplicity and grandeur, remarks 
Count Henri de Castries, this Jast prayer of the Prophet in 
the midst of his people : the Faithful gazing with deepest 
emotion at his face ravaged by the poison of the Jewess 
of Khaibar, "" What would we not give." sighed Abu 
Bakr, to redeem thy life at the price of our own ! 

Taken back to the house of Ayesha, his fa\'ourite wife. 
Mahomet lay down faint with fatigue. The ^Messenger 
of Go recounts the Mother of the Faithful, "'had his 
head resting on my breast, and, beside him a vessel of 
water. He raised himself to dip his liand in it and, touch- 
ing his forehead, said, O my God ! Help me to overcome 
the agonies of death ! Gabriel, come near to me. Allah ! 
Grant me Thy pardon and reunite me to my friends 
on high." 

His property, consisting of a iiousc, whicli he had built 
himself, and ^omc camels, was returned to the i^niblic 
treasury because he had sanl : “A prophet does not leave- 
property to his family : his goods belong to the nation." 

No occasion is men-e opportune than this fe»r showincr 
to the piibiie in its true light, the life and work of one of 
the most powerful religious geniuses whe> ever lived ; ont- 
of those “columns ” (A whom Renan speak<-, raising itself 
from the midst of the dead level of common humanity 
towards Hea^^en and testifying to a nobler destiny ; she>w- 
ing mortals wheiK*e they come and whither they ought to 
tend. Not to recognize siu-h sublimity in the Pro}>hct 
rcAxals only lamentable ignorance or bad faith. 

One of the prmc ijjalpuriio'^es of this article will he full 
justification of the following bric-f extracts from the works 
of Catholic savants : 

Im]>artial hist(n-y," writes J. Bartheleinv Saint- 
Hilaire, “cannot a different opinion* from henceforth 

the Prophet will be recognised as ono of the grandest and 
most extraordinary men ever seen on earth . . . , To 
appreciate- ]\\m pr(i]ierly we must put a'-ide our religious 

and national prejudices Yes, he believed himself to be a 

prophet, he belicwed in his mission with all the im]K-r- 
iousness of his soul, and he was right, among those bar- 
barous people, in looking upon himself as an instrument ol 
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God. Islam brought them out of the shadows where, 
without him, they would probably still be. In honouring 
the Prophet as they did, they could never repay him for 
all the good he had done them ; their gratitude would 
always be less than his due.'’ 

The eminent orientalist Baz^on Carra de Vaux writes, 
Mahomet the philosopher can be definitely judged as 
moderate and wise, clear and practical, more of a moralist 
than a metaphysician. He created a noble and firm 
theocracy." 

The Ablze de Broglie, professor at the Catliolic Insti- 
tute of Pam, also does not hesitate to declare * '' Mahomet 
was religious ; lie spoke z>f God with humility and preached 
from tlze pulpit at Medina with o^ er whelming eloquence ; 
he ne\'er doubted his missnui as Prophet. . , . Those who 
believed in him were upright and sineei’c, men of sense and 
intelligence. There were Abu Bekr and Omar, those two 
uneducated Arabs who, called upon to govern an immense 
empire, proved not unworthy of their task and showed 
themselves to be firm, just, sober, energetic and infinitely 
superior to the Christian emperors and governors with 
whom they fouglit. It was All, ncpheiv of the Prophet and 
his first disciple, whose character and chivalrous figure 
have delighted posterity. " 

Against the religion that convinced these men, for 
thirteen centuries. Christians have heard the most passion- 
ate. partial and false propaganda. My first intention is to 
throw light on the splendour of its merits , the elevation 
of its doeti'ine and the justice of its precepts — an apologia 
that recjuires. moreover, the reminder of its intimate hist- 
orical connection with the other two great religions of 
Semitic origin — Judaism and Christianity. No one can 
dream of denying this connection ; nor can any one be 
ignorant of the great esteem which the Prophet himself 
professed for them. 

" The Jews," says the Coran, have the Book of the 
Law wherein are the commandments of the Lord. ... It 
contains guidance and light.'’ 

. We believe in that which was revealed to Moses, 
Jesus and the Prophets. We make no distinction be- 
tween any of them.” 
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"‘Muslims and Jews and Christians and Saba^ans — ^ 
whosoever belie veth in Allah and the Last Day and doth 
right — there shall no fear come upon them, neither shall 
they suffer grief/' 

A principle sin^ilarly remote from that of “ no sal- 
vation outside the Church/' and of which one cannot esteem 
too highly the noble latitude. Towards which of these 
three '' Rcwelations '' is our considered preference direct- 
ed ? Which, in point of fact, affords the firmest ground 
for rational adherence ? For mv humble part I think that 
Islam, considered in its essential ideal, apart from teach- 
ings and orders of secondary importance necessitated by the 
place and period of its foundation, seems of all religions 
flourishing in our western world, that which appeals most 
to our reason ; whose dogmas, few in number and liroadiy 
defined, lend themselves best to logical interpretation ; 
where seienec and faith remain freest to go hand in hand. 
Its fundamental doctrine ; There is no God except Allah, 
— is sufficient in itself to elevated, in our eyes, to thejimn- 
acle of human religions, a doctrine identical wdh, though 
still more refined than, tlie ultimate Jewish concept. 
Could St. Paul possibly have wished to mislead the good 
faith ot the Corinthians when he made these clear and irre- 
concilable conflictiiyg statements : We have only one God 
who is the Father and only one Master who is Jesus 
Christ. Ghu'ioiis pre-eminence of Islam ! I sliall try to 
place this in just relief by the conclusions of the dcn^p veri- 
fying study which will be made of it, by crdical examina- 
tion and comparison of the two "" Testaments/' Jewish and 
Christian, and the religious beliefs founded on them. 

A brief sketch of the history of Muslim natiouv will 
gain not a little by a reference to the Abbe de Mariguy in 
his old Hisioirc des Arabes, He writes : 

"" I intend to speak of a famous people whom our 
prejudices have prevented us from knowing till the present 
time. Believing tliat the Arabs could only be barbarians, 
we concluded that their history could be neither useful 
not interesting. . . . However, since the decadence of 
the Roman Empire, tliere have been perhaps no people 
more worthy of being known, whether one considers the 
great men who liave appeared among them or the enormous 
progress in Art and Science which has been made by them 
during many centuries.’' A radiance from the torch set 
alight by the Prophet, this Arab civilization is the resulL 
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of the fusion — strongly original, full of life and charm — - 
of the various civilizations of the peoples conquered by 
Islam, Syrians, Egyptians, Spaniards, Persians, Greeks, 
Chinese and Hindus, each in their turn, contributed ,* Per- 
sian influence being predominant almost from the begin- 
ning, 

Muslim Art, in particular, should be the object of re- 
search and illustration at the hands of eminent experts. 
This will reveal ineoinparable marvels to an ill-informed 
public. Studies, extending not only to the immortal 
works which were its direct produtd, but to the fruitful 
penetration of that art in the various manifestations of 
universal culture, principally that of Spain and from North 
Africa up to India. 

Must I pause to indicate the urgent need for the peoples 
of Europe to scrutinise these questions ? 

Whatever one may think of the principles, ofthe present 
methods or even of the future, of colonisation, one in- 
disputable fact remains ; colonisation exists. Now this 
fact carries logical consequences. It implies : firstly, grave 
duties, of which the foremost is to study the mind of the 
peoples attached to us by such close ties ; and who would be 
so obstinate as to refuse to admit that a racial mentality 
— ancestral, ancient — persists, very legitimately, amongst 
these people, which is independent of, and sometimes very 
far from, our ideals ? Moreover, who is so blind as not to 
see that, the greater part of the time, this substratum, if 
one may call it so, consists of a mystical conviction ? 
Though it may be more or less ardent, even in places almost 
extinct, this faith has its influence on their ways of thought 
and judgment ; it regulates, though unconsciously, the 
ensemble of their acts, social as well as personal. Donoso 
Cortes expressed a basic truth when he wrote : “ Every 
civilisation bears the imprint of the religion w^hieh gave it 
birth ; all society is cast into the mould of its beliefs and 
form of worship/’ To ignore or not to take into account such 
a state of things, is to ignore the solid earth, to imagine a 
fantasy and arrange it according to our personal preju- 
dices. It must, sooner or later, end in disaster. 

In so far as countries submitting to Islam in particular 
are concerned, it is very dangerous to disguise the delicate 
nature of their subordination. It is that Islam is un- 
equivocally a theocratic form of worship in which the 
supreme temporal power is not distinct from the spiritual 
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power ; of which the realm extends essentially over 
this world ; wdiere, m face of violence from the disbelievers, 
all close adherence to them is prohibited ; and which is 
animated by the pious hope of universal conquest to the 
honour of Allah. We may judge from this with certaint^^ 
that subjection to any non -Muslim powder is considered, 
by the most ignorant as ^vell as the most learned follow'd* 
of tJie Prophet, humiliating and temporary, that re- 
adjustments in the future form an integral part of tlieir 
creed. Proud spirits, justly stimulated by their former 
glories : what patriot can have the heart to condemn them ? 

Have WT any right to force on them, in the gune of a 
panacea, a form of worship other than Mahometanism ? 

Experience has shown the attempt to be impractic- 
able ; it is. moreover, utterly unjustifiable, tlie claim to 
much superiority being the product of mere Pharisaism — 
as can be demonstrated, 

Wiat must be resolutely done here, on the contrary, 
is, wuth the clearest eonseienee, to study, teach ami exalt 
the Coran ; to build on this strong basis lofty charaeters 
and rely on them, to the gradual exclusion of all J’oreign 
elements from the various posts of colonial administration, 
until the inevitable comes to pass : of the nature of whieli 
the example of the United States in the eighteenth century. 
South America in the nineteenth, and of Ireland and other 
British Domimons in the twentieth century may suffice 
to warn us. 

Written in 1931. the above programme concluded with 
the following lines, winch today have hardly any other 
raij^on d'etre than that oi manifesting a profound regret : 

Shall we limit our initiative onlv to wSuch explorations ? 
We aim no less at another result, more accessible and of 
immense consequence in the w^ay of prestige. 

Every illustrious centenary is usually observed as a 
matter of course. We have no right to speak for other 
countries, but with what ardour we should like to see in 
France, on the 8th of June 1932, a grand celebration in 
honour of the Prophet of Islam ! 

Our country owes it to that sublime Benefactor of a 
vast portion of humanity attached to her ; she owes it as 
reparation for the absurd and monstrous calumnies wffiich 
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have been allowed to prevail for thirteen centuries ; she 
owes it to the innumerable Muslims who have devoted 
themselves to her. to those who from all parts of the 
globe hastened recently to shed their blood for her. No 
mark of afi'eetion and gratitude would be more certain 
to touch their heart, to convince their intellect, than the 
proclamation by French mouths — in a brijliant series of 
solemnities, in the assembling of the hitrhest official and 
intellectual personages and of <leferential crowds — of that 
immeasurable historic truth : Muliammad Rasulu'llah, 
Muhammad is indeed the Messenger of God, 

The splendid dream was not realised. May tliis modest 
article, however, preserve remembrance of it and contri- 
bute to strengthen m the depth of our souls the feelings of 
e{|uity to which I tried to give a striking public expression. 



TRANSLATION OF ASH SHAMA'IL OF TIRMIZI 

{Continued frotn our last 
On the helmet of the P/ojdici 

Anas^ bin Malik says that the Prophet entereil 
Mecca^ and there was a helmet^ or his head. Jt was 
reported"^ to him that Ibn Khatal was standing holding 
the screen of the Ka'ba. The Prophet ordered him to be 
killed. Anas bin Malik narrates that the Prophet en- 
tered Mecca in the Year of Victory and there was a helmet 
on his head. Anas says that when he (the Prophet) 

(1) See ^I. C, ’ Vol. VII. No. 4. 

(2) This Hadith refers to the entr\' of the Prophet into Meeea in 
the Year of Victory.'" .V. H. H — A.D, 62a. 

(3) The Prophet had two helmets; one was called 'Washah" and 
the other ^ DhFs Sabu. ’ vide al-Munmi^ Vol. I., p. 1118. 

(4) When the Prophet entered Mecca victorious the inhabitants 
were panic-stricken. But he graciously guaranteed safety to those 
who surrendered or came to the house of the Prophet or closed down 
their own doors or entered the “ Ma^jtd-alAIaram " (the mosque in 
w^hich the Kcdba is situated) or went to the house of Abu Sufyan. 

The story relating to Ibn Khatal is that he accepted Islam at 
Madina adopting the name of ''Abdullah. Thereupon he w^as sent by 
the Prophet for the realisation of Zakat (obligatory* alms) from certain 
tribes near Madina. With him there were a Muslim inhabitant of 
Madma and his Muslim slave. Ordering his slave to kill a he-goat 
and to cook it he went tc sleep. But the slave also fell asleep and did 
not cook his food. MTien Itni Khatal awoke he was enraged to such 
a pitch that he put the poor slave to death. Then he thought that 
if he returned to Madina the Prophet would put him to death for this 
manslaughter. So he w^ent to Mecca, relapsed into inlidelity and 
bought two slave-girls to sing satires against the Prophet. After the 
conquest of Me<‘ca he took refuge by holding the screen of the Ka'^ba 
but the Prophet ordered him to be put to death as a retribution for 
murdering a Muhammadan, There is a difference of opinion as to 
the peiNOTi who killed him. Some hold that Sa\d bin Hurais and 
‘ Am mar bin Yaslr w*ent to him and the former executed him. Others 
hold that Abu Barza put him to death being aided by Sa'^id bin Hurais. 
Ibn Rishani also considers Abu Barza to be the executioner. The latter 
account appears to be more authentic. See al-yiuHavi\o\. I., p. 199 ; 
* All al-Qari VoL I. p. 200 ; and al-Maicaklb p. 761. 
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doffed his helmet a man^ came to him and said that Ibn 
Khatal was standing holding the screen of Mecca. Then 
the Prophet ordered him to be killed. Ibn Shihab* says 
that he received the information that on that day the 
Prophet had not put on the particular dress^ in which the 
prilgrimage is performed. 

On ihe iurhan of the Prophet 

Jabir^ says that the Prophet entered Mecca on the 
day of the conquest and there w^as a black turban on his 
head.^ 

JaTar bin ‘Amr^ narrates on the authority" of his 
father that he saw^ a black turban on the head of the Pro- 
phet. Again he says that he saw* the Prophet wearing^ 

(1} The name of this man " AbduUuh hin Nazlu and some say 
NozUi huf ' Abdulhih^ hut he is known hy Ins meknaini,-' ^ihu Raizfi ol 
Aslarni, He aeeeptcci Islam and took part in some of the lioly wars 
and died at Khurasan A. H. (ki— A. D. ns4. All lehahle Traditiomsts 
agree with n^gard to his iiU’knaine, t)iit thiy difler about his pioper 
name In alTaqnh, ]>. 374 it is Nazla hiiK Uhaid : ullstifai, Vol. 1\ . 
p, 3*2, Fazla bin ^ Uhaid, St‘e also (d-Maonf, p. 171. 

(2} Vui ShthoFs name is Mu/t(utunad bin Muslim az-Zaluiri. Died 

A. H. 125 A. D. 742. Some sa\ that he died one or t\\o }ears belore 

the said date. Sec at-TaqnlK p. 337. 

(3) It IS iiK'umheut upmi all midertakmg a julgiimage to 

]\Iee< a to put ou uiisewu div^s and t* avoid the use ot scvii elothes 
scni])uloiislv. TJie wearing of such do^ss is kuovii as Jhrum. It is 
on the basis of this eiistoiu' that the Ilaiiah jurists liold that it is not 
permissible to enter Aleeea witliout Ihjum. Itet the Shufi ifts do 
lud see any objeetioii to (‘liter iMeeea witliout Iltfutn (ui thi authoi- 
ity of this \eiv Tiadiiion. The Hauihtes. howc\er, eonsidei it prob- 
able that an exeei'tmu to this custom of [hn,m v as imuh mi the 
dav of the eone[U(^‘'t of Alecea and H}ihhu}i lepoits that th(* 1 ropiiet 
held that it A-\as permissible bn him ahnutt- hieakthe Law ot Ihraub 
and that on the day of th(‘ I’ouquest only. So no one else is empowered 
to break the Law of Ihann. 

(4) See M. C,* Vol. VII No. 4. 

(5) We hnd in the Tradition deseribed in the preceding chapter 
that the Prophet had a helmet on Ins head when he came to Mecca 
while in this he is said to have been weaimg a turban at that time. 
This is not irreconcilable. He might have entered Mecca with a helmet 
and changed it afterwards for a turban. Or, he may have put oit the 
helmet over his turban or vice versa. 

(6) Japar hui h4mr bin Hurais al-Makfizurni was a reliable Tradi- 
tionist. He died after A.H. 100-^A.D. 718. 

(7) The name of Jafar's father is ‘ Amr bin Hurais aTMakhzumL 
He died in A.H. 85, A.D 704. Tuqnb ai~Tahzib p, 283. 
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a black turban when delivering sermon to the people. 
Ibn^ "Umar says that when the Prophet wore the turban 
he used to let some part of it hang loose over his back 
between the shoulders. Xafi^ "says that Ibn "Umar used 
to do likewise. "Uiiaidullah^ says that he saw Qasim 
bin Muhammad^ and Salinf doing the same. Ibn "Ab- 
bas' says that he once sav the Prophet delivering® 

(1) The sernjon is that vhuh tlie Prophet gave standing at the 
door of the Ka'l>a on the day of the ecanpie-'t ut Mei c-a See \lli 
VoJ. 1 p. 205 The. seiniou is as tiillows 

Tliere is no (.T(jd hut God. He is one and there js no partner 
with Him. He has tultllled his promise, has helptal His servant and 
has Singly defeated the intidels. All the pride, bhxid and the wealth 
w'hieh were elamied (duiing the Days ul Igiioranet ) are now beneath 
my feet (/ t . aie now nuiu of my e^or erni 

The positions of the Custodian of the House (Ka'ha) and the 
Supervisor of the water drunk hy pilgimjs from the ^Yeil of Zamzain 
wall however remain unmolested 

A person ginlty ol aeeidental murder (liavmg the appearanee of 
intiaition) hy w^hipping oi heating w itli a bludgeon will he* severely 
piimshetl W'lth fa hneot) one hundred < amels — forty oi wliiehshonld he 
pregnant. O \e Quraishites I the piide wdiirii ye wvne w'mit to boast in 
tin Dav's of Ignoraiieo Iia> ncovheen taken awvty iton } on l>y {^od, as 
also the pride of your bi mg boin ut gieat latlirrs. All men are born 
ol Adam and he was made of earth. Then the Prophet recited this 
verse ol the Qm'an — “ O ye people ^ I have created \'on from one man 
and one w'oman and I have separated you in tidies and elans so tliat 
you may know one another Annuigst you he is the most noble who 
fears God most " Snia 4M. t erse 1^3, eontinumg it to the <-nd. 

Then the Prophet said " O ye Quraishites I What do ye think my 
treatment of ymu shall be ? ' It is hoped you will be very generous 
in your treatment ot us You are our n<ible br^dher njid the son of 
a noble brother of ours." repiieil they. The Prophet replied. “ Go. 
\’Ou are all free. See Unt Maja p. Prj ; Saftaa Vol II, 

p. 24t> , Ib?i Hishant. p. 823 ,■ Tabaib Vul III. p 1042 : and Ibn Khaldun 
Vol. II.. p. 45 

(2} See I. C. Vol. VII. Xo. 4, 

(3) Nah' Abu "Abdullah al-Madani liberated slave of Ibn "Umar. 
Died A.H. 117 — A.D 735 Taqnb at-Tahzib^ p. 372 and aI-M(Tar?f 
p. 234 

(4) 'Uhaidiillah bin "Abdullah bin "Umar bin al-Khattab, Died 
A H 106 — A D 724. Taqrib at-Takzih p.252. 

(5) Qasim bm Muhamma<l bin Abu Bakr Died A.H. 106 — 
A.D 724 Taqrib ai-Tahzib p. 304 

(6) Salim bin "Abdullah bm ‘Umar Died A.H. 106 — A.D. 724. 
al-Maarif p 03 

(71 See I. C. Vol. VII, Xo. 4. 

(S) "" O ye people ! the people (at large j wall be increasing whereas 
the Ansar (inhabitants of Madina who helped the Prophet) will be 
decreasing to such an insiguiheance that their proportion to the general 
population may be compared to salt in food. If there be any among 
you wdio reaches a position from wdneh he may exert power and influence 
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sermons to the people having a soiled^ turban^ on his 
head. 

On the Izar (doth that ^s round ihe icaist loosely and 

hangs heJoie the hnce\ of the Prophet 

Abu^ Rnrda says that 'Ayisliad Ijrraight out a patched 
scarfs and a coarse ]zar^ iii order to show them, and she 
said that the Prciphet died v<.‘arini^> tliose two articles of 
dress. Ash'as' bin Sulann says that he lieard from his 
aunt^ \n1io heard from her iiiich t]iat once when he was 
valkiug in Madina a peiNf^n, suddenly said from V)ehind, 
Wear ycair Izar hid^cr ly), as in this there is ^rcat 
pict\ and ])ermaiu-ncy. Wlien lie looked back he saw 
that It was the Projihet. He replied. “ O Prophet ! 
this Is a black sheet witli white^^ stripes.*' Tlie Prophet 

lor ^(xmI or evil he should oppinv( o^ the irood uetiou’v oi the Aiear 
and eoudoiie then uuvuithv jr rh'iuiaures ' This was the last seituun 
of the Piophtd and tlicnaltei la. ne\M" took h]s seat on the pulpit. 
See ai-BuldifU ! Vol I iKiinh /ydo p. aa*3. 

il) As the ih'o])htt used to apply oil to his htad the turban would 
naturally be soded 

(‘J} The Prophet luul two tuibaiis om rneasurnij? s<.‘\ eii 
-Zat a feubds). that is. three aud a hah \aids and the other tweKe 
ZnrV/ (/a- . six yards) >eL Zih n \'ol. 1.. ]> 207. 

(S) Abu Bmda hut Abi Musa al-A'.lCaii dicdi in A II. 104 — 
A. D, 722 Some say that his nauii was Amir or al-Haiis, Taqttb (U- 
Tahzib p 400 and Zlh aj-ipnt Vol. I , p 210. 

(4) See I. C. Vol. VII. Xo 4. 

Tlie sc ait ol the Pro])het was twti \ards in leiif^th and 
two yaixls and a cpiaitn in breadth. Ibn Qaivuii on the authority 
of al-^^aqldi says that it w'as time yards iii length and one and. 
three-fourth yards in breadth * Ah niap<n Vol 1 , j) 210 

(b) Izai IS a hiose eloth woiu nuind the loins and passed bc*- 
tw'een the legs The Izai of the Piojihet was tw'o yards and 
a quarter in length and one vard lu breadth. A4li fil-0.a?e Vol. I , 
p. 210. 

(7) Ash‘as bin Sulann died A. H. 125 — A. D. 742. Tuqub ah 
Tahzih p. 41. 

(8) The name of Ins aunt is Ruhni hint al-Aswad bin Kliahd. 
Taqiih nhTakzib p. 47,^ and Z4h i(h0u?{, "Wk I., p 211 

(0) The name of the unelc is ' Uhanl bin Khalid al-Muhanbi He 
was a (‘onipanion of the Prophet .See al-Faba, Abd. II. p. 1058 and 
VI/? c/-Qari Vol. 1., p 211. 

(10) If the Izar is wmiiihighup there is no show of pride: at the 
same time it lasts longer as it is protected against wayside thorns, etc. 

(11) The meaning is that it Avas an ordmarA eloth woiii by villagers 
and the wearing of it m their particular inanner iinolved no show 
of pride. 
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replied, “ Is it not incumbent on you to follow me ? ” 
WTien he looked again he saw that the izar of the Prophet 
was up to the middle of his calf. Ayas bin Salama^ 
narrates on the authority of his father^ that "Uthman^ 
used to wear his izar reaching to the middle of his 
calf and used to say Such was the izar of my lord — '' 
i,e. of the Prophet. 

Huzaifa bin* al-Yanian^ says that the Prophet caught 
hold of the muscle of his^ leg or the Prophet's own and 
said. This is the limit of the izar (i.e., the izar should 
reach to this part only). He said further that if one 
did not like this, he may have the latitude to bring it 
down a little more ; but the izar should not reach the 
ankle on any account. 

0)1 the gait of the Prophet 

Abu Ifuraira says that he did not see anything more 
beautiful than the Prophet from w'hc^se face the sun seemed 
to shine (i.c., his face w’as very fresh and bright), and he 
did not see anybody (juicker in his walk than the Prujihet 
for the ground scemeii to roll itself up for him. His 
disciples used to exert themselves (iu keeping pace with 
him) when the Prophet w^alked leisurely. Ibrahim bm 
Muhammad, wdio wns one of the descendants of Ali bin 
Abi Tahb, says tliat when 'Ali ilcscribed the Prophet he 
used to say that the Propliet w^ilked with vigour as if he 
w^as descending to a hnv level. ‘Ali bin Abi Talib says 
tliat when the Prophet w^alked he used to lean forw^ard 
as if he w'as descending from a higher to a lower level. 

On the Prophct\s head-dress [the Qina'') 

Anas bin Malik says that the PiT>phet used to wxar 
the Qina" frequently and its cloth looked just like the 
cloth of an oilman (i.e., this cloth w^as soiled Avith oil). 

(1) Ayas but Salama died m A .H, liri— A.D 637. Al~Ma\irif 

p. Ibj. 

(2) The name of the father is Salama bin 'Umar bin al-Ak>va. 
He died m A.H. 74 — A.D. 6b3, Al~M<earif, p. 165. 

(3) See‘ I. C.’ VoL VH No. 4. 

(4) Huzaifa bin al-Yaman died m A.H, 36 — A.D. 656. Taqrib at- 
Tahzib p. 82, 

(5) The narrator is doubtful and consequently he used the alter* 
native. 
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Oh the ^quhitirhj of the Pro phot 
Qaila l)int Maklirama^ rarrates that slie saw the 
Prophet ill the mosque squatting in the pttsture^ called 
qwfasii.^ She says that when she saw the Prophet sitting 
in this humble posture site trembled with fear. 'Abbad 
bin Tamind narrates on the authority of Ins uncle'' that 
the latter saw the Proplut lying oi* his hack in the mosque 
placing one leg uptut tlie other/' Abu Sa‘id al-Khudri' 
says. In the mosque the Prophet used to squat in the 
posture eallec^ 

0)1 iocJifutig hp the Prophti 

Jabir bin Sanmra^ sa^'s that he saw the Prophet re- 
ehniiig on a pillow on his left sule/^ 'Abdiir Rahman^^ 


f] ) Sir* 1. (’ Vul. VII N<J 4 

(2) When Q;iila saw the Prophet in this ))ostiire she was atraid 
lest the wrath of Crod might lall on the ^^llo^^crs. The Prophets 
posture of huriiilitv created thi'^ apprehension. 

(3) An Arabian mode of sitting rn the hips with the knees dose 
to the bellv and the hands folded under the armpits or ein bracing the 
legs See ‘l/C/ VoL VII. No. 4. If in this mode of sitting part of the 
gaiTiiezit is wrapped round the legs it is railed “■ ihiiha . 

(4) ^ AbhM bin Tamim was a fahi'} (a companion of the compmiions ot 
the Pmphet) and a reliable authority on ffmlith. At-Isaha, voi ll.p.6^. 

(5) The name of the unde is 'Abdullah fain Zaid bm Asirn. He 
died A.H. 63— A.D. 082. Tagrib at-Takztb, p. 199 and c/l-Munain, 


Vol. I., p. 220. , 1 e 

(6) In one of the Traditions of Muslim, however, the placing o 

one leg upon the other is not permissible >Nlicn lying on ones back. 
Hence there is an apparent eontradu tioii between the two Traditions. 
The learned Traditiomsts have nevertheless attempted to reconcile 
them by holding that the posture m which /Abbad bin Taniim eonse 
ders it permissible to place one leg upon the other does no a ow e 
lower parts of the body to be observed ; whereas the posture m wh'ch 
Muslim does not consider it desirable to place one leg ^ ^ 

IS the one which admits of a possibility of the pruate pa s mg o 
sm^ed a.s the laiees are raised up high. 

It should be noted that mention has been m^e of l>ing flat in the 
chapter on sitting. But as lying dowm is permissible in mosqu^ 

.all the more permissible ; for this reason this Tradition is mentioned here. 

(7) See ‘I. C/ Vol. MI. No. 

(8) Ihtiba ^ is a sitting posture just like qurfasa described 

It does not imply, however, tiiat ihhha wa^ practised at 
times m the mosque. The Prophet, aec’ordmg to a Tradition W 
■also to sit cross-legged m the mosque until the rising ot the sun after 
the morning prayers. 

(9) See T. C/ Vol. VIL No. 4, ^ 

10) In most of the famous traditions there is no mention of the 

•“ left side.” It is for this reason tliat Tiruiizi diseusscs the point at 
the end of this chapter and states that he knows no Traditionist, except 
Jsrail. to have mentioned the word ' left.” ^ 

(11) ‘ Abdur Rahman died A.IL 96. AD. ^14, 
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son of Abu Bakra narrates on the authority of his father^ 
that the Prophet asked whether he should not inform them 
about the greatest of sins. The companions replied, 
“\es. O Prophet of God."’ Then the Prophet said 
that they were setting up rivals to God and disobedience 
to parents. Abu Bakra says that the Prophet said this 
while reclining on a pillow.' The Projihet said in contin- 
uation that bearing false evidence or uttering falsehood 
was to be f'onsidered among the greater sins. The Pro- 
phet rc]ieated these sayino’s till liis auditors wished him to 
stoji. Abu Juhaifa says that the Prophet said that he 
dnl not eat food recliring on a pillow. Jabir bin Samura 
says that he saw the Prophet reclining on a pillow. 

On leaning on a perf^on hy the Prophet 

Anas narrates that the Prophet was ill and so 
he came out leaning upon Usama. He was wearing 
a striptd cloth in ivasluih fashion (i.c.,it passed under the 
right armpit and was thrcAvn on the left shoulder). Then 
he led the prayers with Ins disciples. AhFazl- bin ^\bbas 
says tJiat he went to the Prophet wdien the latter Avas 
sullering from the illness of whieli he died. The Propliet 
had a \'^ellow bandage. Fazl saluted him and the Prophet 
replied, '' (') Fazl.'' And Fazl said. I await your com- 
mands, O Prophet of God. " Then the Prophet said, 
Bind my head tightly with tins bandage." Fazl then 
bound it. Then tin Prophet sat up and put the palm 
ol Ills hand on FazFs shoulder : then the Prophet stood 
up ami entered the mosque and in this Tradition there is a 
long story.’^ 


On the manner of eating hjf the Prophet 

Ka'b^ bin Mahk narrates that the Prophet used to 
hek his fingers three times (after taking food). Abu Tsa 


f 1) The nairie of the lather is Abu Bakra Nufaf bin al-Hanth. He 
died in A.H .51- A.D, bVl or A.K. 52 — AD. Taqrdi at-TuTaib. 

p. 375. 

(2) AI-Fazl bin Abbas was the <‘(>iisin of the Prophet and was one 
of his coinpanums. He died m A.H 15— A. D. 036. ^ll-lsaba Vol. Ill,, 
p. 414. 

(3) The story will be related m the chapter on the death of the 
Prophet 

(4) Ka'b bin Malik was a oompanion of the Prophet and died 
during the caliphate ot ' Ah bin Abi Talib— thefouith Caliph, (A,H.35'40 
— A.D. 656-661) Taq}ih p. 310., and Al-lsaba Vol. Ill, p. 607. 
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(the author) comments that other narrators of this Tra> 
dition say that the Prophet used to lick three oP his 
fingers. Anas says that the Prophet used to lick three 
of h^ fingers after taking food. Abu Juhaifa says that 
the^ 1 ropiict once said, ‘‘ Seware, I never eat reclining/’" 
Ka b bin Malik narrates that the Prophet used to take food 
three fingers and lick them afterwards. Anas bin 
Malik says that once dates were brought to the Prophet 
and he sav him eating them sitting in the posture of iqa^ 
and leaning on something behind owing to huno^u' - 


On the head taken hj the Prophet 

M'isha says that the family of the Prophet did not 
eat to their satisfaction barlevbread for two ciaisceutive^ 
days during the whole iife-time of the Prophet. Abu 
XJmama al-Hahili^ says that tlierc never remained any 
surplus of the barley bread in tlie family of the Prophet.^^ 
Ibn "Abbas says that the Propliet and his family passed 
suoeessive nights in hunger, nt>t having any supper, and 
their bread was often made of barlev. 

Sahl bin SafiP was asked if the Prophet ate white 
flour. Sahl replied that the Prophet never saw white 
flour during his whole hfe-tinie. Then he was asked if 


(1) The three iiiigers liz tin- tlunnle the torehngti, and the 
middle finger See al-M^niavK Vol. I . p. 233. Some say that some- 
times the Prophet used I'oui hru^ers and sometimes e\eii all the fmir^rs. 
See ' Ali al~Qari, Vol. 1.. p. 235. 

(2) This rcelming of the Prophet was owing iieecssity on account 
of the weakness due to hunger See ^Ah <d-Qa}i Vol. I., p 23d, 

(3) It IS narrated m some reliable Tradition that the Prophet used 
to give his faiiuly provision lor one year But all the memhei's ot the 
family n^ere so keen in living a liti of austerity and to help the pour 
that they used to distribute the provision to the needy and kept a 
very small quantity for themselves wliieh was hardly suttieieut to 
satiate their hunger. See " Ah aI-Q(7ru Vol I., p 237. 

(4) Abu Umama died A.H. 86 — A.D 705. Tuqnb at~Tahzib 176. 

(5) It means that they did not get sutheient harley bread to eat 
to satiety, "Alt ohQari Vol. I., p. 238, 

(6) Sahl bin Sa‘ddied AH. 88— AD, 706 or A.H 91— A,D, 709. 
Taqrib ai-Tahzih p. 162. and Ahlsaha VoL II., p. 280. 
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they possessed sieves during the time of the Prophets 
and he re j died that they did not. He was then asked as 
to how they prepared flour from barley. He replied that 
they used to blow (with their mouths) (as much of) the 
chaff (as they could) and then kneaded it. Anas bin 
Mahk^ says that the Prophet did neither eat at the table 
nor in a small saucer. Thin brearl was never cooked for 
him. Then he was asked on what the Prophet used to 
eat, and he replied that the Prophet used to eat on the 
sufrd^ (table-cloth made of skin). 

Masruq^ says that he went to ‘A’isha and she brought 
food fur him and said, “■ I do not eat to my satiety but 
weeping overcomes me and she began, to w^eep.'’ Then 
Masruq asked, “ What is the reason ? '' ''A'isha replied 
that she remembered the condition in which the Prophet 
left this world. By God/’ she said, “ the Prophet 
did not eat bread and meat to his satiety twice in a day/’ 
“^A'isha says that the Prophet did never eat barley bread 
to satiety for two successive days during the whole life- 
time of the Prophet, Anas says that the Prophet did 
not eat at the table and did not partake of thin bread as 
long as he lived. 

(1) See page 1, Note 1. This Tradition means that the Prophet 
:and his family practised a life of austerity. The reason is that sometimes 
they did not get a sufficient quantity of food and even when they did 
get it they used to give it to the poor and the needy, themselves often 
going hungry. 

(2) Sufra is a table (table-cloth) specially a circular one of leather, 
which travellers spread upon the ground ; when on the road, it is con- 
tracted by strings round the edges into the form of a wallet for carrying 
provisions. In the text the word is sufar which is the plural of sufra. 

(3) Masruq died A.H. 102-A.D. 720. * Ali al-Qari, Vol. L, p. 243, 


Htdayet Hosain. 


{To be conlinutd,) 
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“ WHAT INDIA OWES TO CENTRAL ASIA IN 
ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE " 

Foreword 

The following is the translation of a work entitled '"The 
Mosques of Samarkand Gour-i~Ainir " from the French 
for which I am very much indebted to Mr. W. E. Ball. 
This huge work bears a ]>ortlolio consisting of measured 
drawings and descriptions in two languages, Russian and 
French, side by side. It was published by the Impeidal 
Archaeological Commission ; St, Petersburg, 1005* I came 
across it m the British iVIuseum by chance and at once 
obtained its photostats in connection with my researches 
on the Taj INIahal of Agra. 

The Erection of a Hut is a work of necessity — 
that IS ordinary Building. The Erection of a Tomb is a 
work of honour — that is Architecture.'’ X. S. Walker* 

My view is that the Mitsalmans in India had brought 
the theory and style of then architecture from Central 
Asia and Persia from the very beginning. Even to this- 
day we find the names of the chief architects of Central 
Asia on numerous buildings in India, and references to this 
in historical works. These architects designed and erected 
edifices in India. For instance in the province of Bihar 
we find that a certain Tatar Khan built the tomb of a 
certain king, Sultan Shah, in 665 A.H. (1266 A.D.) and 
its architect was Majd of Kabul whose name is found in an 
inscription.* In Gujarat Ahmadabad, Sultan Mahmud 
(863-917 A.H. — 1458-1511 A.D.) entrusted the construe*- 
tion of gardens to a gi'eat architect of Khurasan in 890 
A.H. — 1485 A.D. because the inhabitants of Gujarat were 

Epigraphia Indica Muslimi-ca 1913-14, page 24. 
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not endowed with the requisite artistic faeulty>^ Simi- 
lar io tliese was the case with Ahmad Shah Wali Bah- 
mands (S25-8:38 A.H. — 1421-1434 A.D.) mausoleum in 
Bidai\ That king, after the tradition ol the Deccan 
Muslim kings ordered the erection of his mausoleum in 
his life-time during the very first year of hisreign, which is 
note<l inside the dome over the southern door of the build- 
ing. It was either designed or decorated by Shukrullah 
of Kazwiii, as given there in an inscription on the eastern 
side of the dome.- Moreover, this most beautiful edifice 
bears the same form of decoration and calligraphy inside 
tlic dome as we find at the tomb of Tamerlane in Samar- 
qand. The name of the architect of Gour-i-Amir is 
Mohammad bin Mahmud of Isphahan. as noted therein. 
It was built in SOT A.H. — 1404 A.D, If we closely exam- 
ine these architectural features of both the tombs we 
shall be convinced of their being of the same origin. 

Tlie same is true of the Ta] Mahal at Agra, which was 
built by Ahmad, about 225 years after Gour-i-Amir. Syed 
Suleyman Nadvi of Azamgadli read a long and detailed 
pajier on A Lahore Family of Architects — at the first 
session of the Idarali Mahlrif Islamia, Lahore 1033, 
in which he quoteel the verses of Lutfullah, son of the same 
Ahmad, sliowing that Ahmad was the architect of the Taj 
and the Delhi Fort. Ahmad's name is: also mentioned as 
father of Lutfullah in an inscription on a metal plate at 
Mandu in Hoshang Ghoun's tomb which bears the names 
of several other architects of Shahjahan’s time, who visited 
Mandu in 1070 A.H. — 1G59 A.D. and left that inscription 
as their memorial,^ although all contemporary historical 
records are silent in giving us any useful infoimation about 
tlie names of the real architect of the Taj, with the excep- 
tion of A’mal-i-Saleh ” ot Mullah Mohammad SaJeh 
Kambu and tiie Badshah Nama of Mohammad Waris, 
which record iM’o names of architects viz. Ahmad and 
Hamid, who were employed at the time of the construction 
of Delhi buildings during the reign of Shah Jahan in 1638 
A.D.^ 


(1 ) Mtrat-i-Sikatidari, Bombay, (1038) page 110. 

(2) Aujuman Uimayai Islam Weekly, Lahore, 14th March 1929. 
“ The Home of the Romance of Naldaman " my own article about my 
visit. 

(3) Eja^taphia Indica MusUmica. 1909-1910, page 23. 

(1) iS’a/c/?, Calcutta, 1930, Vol III, page 28 Bodleian Persian 

MSS. Catalogue Caps. Or D 3. Fob 17. 
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The Artist is the creator of beautiful things. 

To reveal Art and conceal the artist is Art\s aim.'' 

O. Wilde. 

Apart from the evidences of the names of the archi- 
tects of Central Asia who are responsible foi introdue- 
ing into India the theory and style ot Islamic architecture, 
if we examine the two buildings from the constructional 
point of view, we find in the Taj Mahal the same arrange- 
ment of the underground sepulchral ^ ault as in the 
Gour-i-x\nnr (explained below). And the chie'l archi- 
tectural factor of the Taj — the bulbous dome — has the 
same double construction as that of the Gour-i-Amir at 
Samarqand. Is there or was there, anywhere m the 
Muslim w^orid known to Timur a double dome with '‘Well- 
ing outline ? Yes at one place, and at one only, and that 
was at Damascus where stood the great Umayyad mos<pie 
built by Calif Wahd in 705 A.D., the dome of which m 
Timur's time was "Double and of Wood.'"^ These are the 
main architectural points in the Taj — an edifice of perfect 
Saracenic beauty, and one of the Seven Woiiders of the 
world. The Taj takes its origin from the Gour-i-Anur. 
In India before the advent of Islam we lad t''> find such 
peculiar arcJiitectural designs m masonry. 

The mausoleum of Dilras Banu Rabia Dourann the 
wife of Aurangzeb son ot Shah Jahan, at Aurangabad 
(Deccan), being a replica of the Taj at Agia. was designed 
by thearehiteet Atauilah one of the ^ons ol ilie sann- grt.d 
architect Ahmad mentioned above. Ataidlah's name is 
preserved in an inscription on the doors of tlie entrance of 
the mausoleum.- 

Thus our further earnest efforts can tract many such 
parallels between Central Asia and India whicli will be 
fully discussed in The Taj Mahal." 

I have utilised this work — ‘‘ The iMosipies of Samar- 
kand — only from tlie arcliitec'tural ])oint of But 

as regards the authenticity ol the fact (»f the Gour-i-Amir 
being the same a,'^ described here, I can al least say that 
its sarcophagus docs bear tlie inscription ofTimur's name 
and his geneaology. 

(1) India Anti quai y . 1915. Tht E\oiati<>ii of the Ptr^iaii Dome 
by Capt. K. A. C CieswelL 

(2) Aurangabad Gazetteer, Buinba}^ 1SS4. p 594« 

M. Abdulla Chughtai. 
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The Mosques of Samarqand ‘‘ Gour-i-x\mir ” 

Samarqand owes its reputation to its mosques erected 

the illustrious Timur, better knowm by the name of 
Tamerlane, as well as by his immediate successors. 

It IS noticeable that in Muslim countries the develop- 
ment of political power is always accompanied by notable 
progress m monumental architecture. The founders of 
vast monarchies and the great Muslim conquerors after 
having made themselves masters of material wealth and 
considerable intellectual powers aspired to gratify the 
fame of Islam in grandiose constructions. These noble 
tendencies manifested themselves among the Ghaznavids 
of Khorasan, the Hulakukhanids (Ilkhans), converts to 
Islam, and later among the Safavids of Persia, the Mem- 
lukes of Egypt and the Barbrids of Kabulistan. It is the 
same in Europe among the Omayyads of Spain and the first 
Ottoman Sultans of Turkey. But the most magnificent 
of the builders was Timur. His successful warriors in 
Russia, in Caucasia, in Persia, in Asia Minor and India 
provided him with abundant material for the decoration 
of Samarqand. his capital. Many caravans earned rich 
booty to the place. Orders were given to spare the archi- 
tects, the painters and other clever craftsmen so that 
Timur could make use of them for the execution of his 
plans. He always took a very active part in the construc- 
tion his edifices, and was very difiicuit to please ; and 
he often ordered modifications of a building or monument 
already finished and supervised m person the alterations 
indicated by him. 

In erecting his mosquc‘S Tamerlane made use of all 
that was most beautiful m his possession. The callig- 
raphy which flourished in Persia in the fourteenth century 
A.D. is brilliantly reflected in the mosques of Tamerlane. 
The walls of these buildings are full of inscriptions ; the 
writings of which vary greatly, forming gi'acious and har- 
monious combinations. Persia at this period was famous 
for its majolicas in pure and striking colours, the secret 
of which has not been handed down to us. The tiled 
panelling with which Tamerlane enriched the mosques of 
Samarepnd surpass in beauty anything we know among 
the similar arts of Central Asia. Several Persian 
artists of Tabriz and Isphahan placed their names upon 
the monuments. But there were also other masters from 
elsewhere. There was a certain Kashgarian (of Kashgar) 
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^vho appears to have introduced into Samarqand the 
decoration of the interior of the buildings, Chinese process- 
es of wail decoration and particularly the arcJied ceilings 
with leaves of coloured paper fixed by means of small iron 
nails. 

In this country, that is to say, in Eastern Turkistan, 
Tamerlane had at his disposal only second class artisans 
lacking initiative and necessarily guided by foreigners. 

The art which we admire in Samarqand was imported 
from elsewhere and for this reason it did not develop after 
the death of Tamerlane. Having failed to take root in 
the new soil, it decayed quickly. It was in vain that it 
enjoyed the favour of his successor notably famous for 
his buildings at Samarqand. 

Tamerlane built several palaces, of which nothing now 
remains at Samarqand. An idea, however, may be 
formed of the splendour of his buildings from the rums of 
the famous Ak-Serai at Shehr-i-Sabz. Tamerlane also 
erected mosques and mausoleums upon the tombs of 
Muslim saints, and over the graves of his parents and other 
personages . Several Muslim colleges w'cre also Tamerlane’s 
work, but no traces of them remain today. Among 
his principal works must be cited the mosques in the 
city of Turkistan built upon the tomb of the saint 
Ahmad Yassavi. the cathedral mosque of Samarqand 
known after the name of Bibi Khanurn which is now 
called Gour-i-Amir, and that at Kish, the native town of 
Tamerlane. A complete list of all the tombs (Mazars 
and Khankahs) of Muslim saints and notabilities erected 
by the conquerors cannot be furnished. We shall confine 
ourselves to indicate the chief among them. Among them 
are the mazars of Samarqand, now actually destroj^ed, 
which stood upon the site of the tomb of Nur-ud-Din 
Bassir, sur named Kutbi-Shakarzekhum, on the tomb, of 
Shupan-Ata and on the tomb of Burhan-ud-Din Sagarji 
(Rukh-Abad). Tamerlane also decorated the mazar built 
upon the tomb of Qasim-ibn-'Abbas, surnamed Shah- 
Zindah (Alive Saint). Among the Khankahs we notice 
those at Kish, those of the tombs of Amir-i*Targhai, father 
of Tamerlane, and Jhangir, the conqueror’s eldest son, at 
Samarqand ,* the whole series of mausoleums with small 
mosques erected by Tamerlane on the mazar of Shah- 
Zindah to the memory of his sisters and brothers^ beside 
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the cathedral mosque, and further, close to the mosque of 
Gour-i-Aniir, the mausoleum of Mohammad Sultan, grand- 
son of Tamerlane. 

So far as buildings are concerned there is no Western 
king who can be compared with Tamerlane. Unfortunately 
these witnesses of the glorious period of Tamerlane’s 
reign are reilueed to such a state — partly by earthquakes, 
frequent m that country, but mostly due to lack of repairs 
durinf? the time of domination of Tamerlane's successors 
— that the task of maintaining them is very difficult and 
in some cases even quite impossible. We can only pre- 
serve these monuments for posterity by means of designs 
and plans. Guided by this principle, the Imperial Archjeo- 
logical Commission applied itself in 1905 to study the 
question of maintaining the mosques of Tamerlane. The 
projects of the Commission found a sympathetic echo from 
the Secretary of State, De Witte, who was the Minister for 
Finance. The minister was able to appreciate the scienti- 
fic value of the enterprise and, having* made the matter 
his own, he applied to the Emperor of Russia for the 
necessary subsidies for the preparation and publication of 
an album of Samarqand Mos(pies. The first edition of 
this album is actually completed. It is entirely connected 
with the mosques — Gour-i-Aniir in which is Tamerlane's 
tomb. Founded in the year 807 A.H. (1401 A.D.) 
this edifice is fairly well preserved today. The admira- 
tion of spectators is aroused by the immensity of its dome 
almost entirely covered with majolica and with a golden 
globe. Its Avails are resplendent Avith multi-eoloured 
slabs AAdiich are transformed by points into beautiful 
mosaics forming ravishing panels. This mosaic, composed 
of small pieces Avith majolica saAvs represents branches Avitli 
leaAT^^’ and fioAvers as Avell as numerous inscriptions mostly 
in Arabic and some in Persian. 

The building in question like all mosques Avas reserved 
for common Avorship. Tamerlane no doubt had an intention 
of transforming this building into a mausoleum. It 
was, in fact, a mosque which he built, AAuth tAvo minarets ! 

According to literary CAudence Tamerlane Avished to 
be buried in his native country at Kish. This fact is 
reported to us by Gonzaleze de ClaAugo, ambassador of 
the king of Castille (Spain) who during a journey to Samar- 
qand stayed at Kish. In describing that town Clavigo 
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speaks of a number of ^rand mosques erected by the orders 
of Tamerlane, one of which made a great impression upon 
him. This was not yet completed. This mosque con- 
tained a gTeat chapel in which Tamerlane had built 
his own sepulchre. Tamerlane was dissatisfied with this 
chapel because the door of it was low. He immediately 
gave an order to rebuild it and the craftsmen were then 
carrying out the work. 

If such was mde€"d Tamerlane's wish, it was not realised, 
because his bones repose at Samarqand. It is possible 
that this fact was due to political complications which 
arose out of his death and because his other desire concern- 
ing tlie right of successirm to the throne was not accom- 
plished. But even at Samarqand the place of his sepulchre 
was not, at first, definitely fixed At first he was inhumed 
in some other building and not in tlie mosque Gour-i- 
Amir. In order to be able to locate this other building, 
it is necessary first of all to studv the place of burial of his 
grandson Mirza Mohammad Sultan. Tlie details, wliich 
are available, are contained m a book of Sharaf-ud-Din Ah 
of A"azd, which also ct>ntains the historv of Tamerlane's 
reign. This book is known under the name of “ Zafar 
Nama " ( Book of Victory ), The authrjr afiinns therein that 
after the death <jf Mirza Mohammad Sultan, which occurred 
soon attcr the battle of Angora in wliich this ]n*ince gave 
proof of valour. Tamerlane issued orders for the erection 
of a s]>Iendid mausoleum with eupr>]a,, m memory of the 
departed, beside the Madrasa built bv the prince. The 
cincture of the dome was of marble decorated m gold and 
azure. A recess was made m \vhich the body of the prince 
was placed/' This rather obscure passage caused it to 
be assumed that it eencvraed the mosque of Gour-i- 
Amir/’ but comparing these jiarticulars with those given 
by Goivzaleze de Clavigo and with another passage of 
Sliaraf-ud-Din himself, we arrive at quite another conclu- 
sion. In fact, the first of these authors wrote, “■ Thursday 
the ;30th October the king, (that is, Tamerlane) quitted his 
army in order to come to town and stayed at the house of 
the mosque which he had built as a resting place for the 
body of his grandson IMirza Mohammad Suitan.'’ The 
king was very fond of him and that was whv he had built 
this mosque, the hous:' and mausoleum. The chapel was 
quadrangular, very high, and both inside and out painted 
with gold and azure and covered with panels in faience 
and glass. When the grandson of the king died in Turkey, 
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the king sent his body to Samarqand to be buried there 
and instructed the municipal authorities to erect this 
mosque and mausoleum. But when the king came in 
person he was dissatisfied with the chapel because, he 
said, it was too low; he ordered it to be pulled down and 
rebuilt m ten days under pain of severe chastisement. 
It was necessary to work day and night ; the chapel was 
erected and completed in these ten days, and this tremend- 
ous work, carried out in so short a space of time, was the 
cause of great admiration. It is clear that the domed 
mausoleum described by Clavigo could not be a mosque 
because it would be impossible to rebuild such an edifice 
in ten days ; Clavigo uses the word ‘‘ chapel " which 
means a "" khankah/' The same term is also used by 
Sharaf-ud-Din in speaking of the mausoleum of Mohammad 
Sultan. 

As for the tomb of Tamerlane, Sharaf-ud-Din tells us 
that the coffin which enclosed the body of this sovereign 
was carried from Otrar, where Tamerlane had died on the 
22nd of Shaban 807 A.H., (23rd February 1405), and put 
into the sepulchre with the usual rites : but he does not tell 
us where all this happened. It is only laterthat, in speaking 
of the coming to the throne, at Samarqand, of Mirza Khalil 
Sultan, the author tells us that this new sovereign came two 
days after his coronation to the mausoleum of the deceased 
Mirza Mohammad Sultan in which there was also Tamer- 
lane's tomb. Mirza Khalil came there as it was his duty to 
perform the ceremony of public mourning. Thus it is appa- 
rent that Timur was buried in the mans >lcum of Moham- 
mad Sultan. These mausoleums were generallv built 
near the mosques but, as the palace of Mohammad Sultan 
with his Khankah did not possess a mosque, Timur found 
it necessary to have one built, and it is thus that this 
building was erected, which certain local writers called 
qubbah (cupola). Sharaf-ud-Din again says that Tamer- 
lane, because of his affection towards the Sharifs (des- 
cendants of Mohammad's family), frequently expressed 
the w ish that his tomb should be placed below that of the 
Sheikli Safid Barka. In accordance with this wish they 
carried the coffin of this holy man from Andkhud to Sa- 
marqand to put it in the sepulchre under the domed 
building which Tamerlane had had built in the neighbour- 
hood of the platform of the khankah. Further, the mortal 
remains of Tamerlane were placed below the Sheikh’s 
tomb ; also into the same mausoleum was carried the body 
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•of Mirza Mohammad Sultan and placed beside the Sheikh* 
It is undoubtedly the domed mosque which is referred to* 
What was the cause of these displacements ? Is it be- 
cause of the lack of space in the khankah or that it was 
deemed more convenient to seal the body of Sa^id Barka in 
a house of prayer and not in a simple mausoleum destined 
for laymen. It would be difficult for us to answer these 
questions. 

However, what may have been the mosque of prayer, 
was thus transformed into a mausoleum and was -called 
in literary language The Mosque of Said Barka ” and 
commonh" knowm as Gour-i-Amir," that is to say, the 
tomb of the Amir. In this case is meant the Amir 
Tamerlane, although the other Timurids, who reigned and 
even others who did not, w'ere later on buried in the 
same mosque. 

A special sepulchral vault w^as used there for tlie sepul- 
chre. This vault w as situated under the floor of the build- 
ing and had a special entrance from outside. Thanks to 
this arrangement, the building w^as able to function as a 
mosque independently of the vault. Nevertheless the 
upper portion was soon transformed into a mausoleum, 
for tombstones wxrc placed there as m the vault beneath, 
and they disposed them in the same way as the actual 
graves m the lower portion. 

An author of Samarqand, wu'iting in the nineteenth 
century. Abu Tahir Ivhoja says m Ins book called “ Sa- 
maria ” ; We are cerlaiu that the Sultan Shah Rukh, 
wflien he came from Herat to Samaixpmd, took aw^ay 
with him for fear of his enemies the remains of his illus- 
trious father from the mausoleum, from wfliicJi they were 
again buried.'’ 

We are here in the presence of a misunderstanding. 
Why should Shah Rukh have hidden the remains of Tamer- 
lane ? Even the enemies of this conqueror had never 
dared to interfere with his tomb ; the Musalmans having 
ahvays expressed a great respect for the dead and consider- 
ed the desecration of a sepulchre as a sin. 

The historian of the reign of Shah Rukh, Kemal-ud- 
Din Abdur Razzaq. does not say a word in his book, 
Matla^-us-Sa'dain ” or Majma^-ul-Bahrain ” pertaining 
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to this event. For the other part, the son of Shah Rukh, 
Oiu^h placed in the upper jX)rtion of the sepulchre 
of Tamerlane a tombstone m nephrite (a mineral). It 
seems more than doubtful whether Olugh Beg would have 
accomplished this act of piety if the remains of Tamerlane 
had been removed elsewhere. Two circumstances have 
contributed to the legend recounted by the author of 
Samaria."’ The first is that Shah Rukh Mirza having 
made himself master of his father's throne removed his 
residence to Herat and gave Olugh Beg the position of 
lieutenant (or governor) of Samarqand. The second 
circumstance is the removal of the coffin containing the 
remains of his grandfather, effected by Khalil Sultan, 
from the khankah to the cupola {Q^uhbah). 

As for the khankah, although it is in a deplorable 
condition, it stands to this day and is, in fact, situated to 
the east of “ Gour-i-Ainir.'' Today, only, no name is 
attached to this building and its ancient significance, 
since the removal of the coffin, has been entirely forgotten 
by the local inhabitants. Howe\xr, the architectural 
plan of the building and its domed roof undoubtedly con- 
firm the quotations driven above. At the present day the 
vault IS open and filled ivith soil. The Madrasa (college) 
built by Mohammad Sultan has not served to make its 
location recognisable. 

Right from the beginning, the '' Goiir-i-Amir had the 
appearance of an octajronal tower of a drum-shaped build- 
ing which Avas crowned by an einnanous dome. The entrance 
to the mosque was towards the north. To the right and 
to the left rose, to a certain heiglit, two circular minarets. 
Olugh Beg. Avho had inherited from his grandfather a 
passion for building, added to this mosque a series of other 
buildings. He erected a iicav Avail extending to the mina- 
rets. Before this wall he built a grandiose portal. The 
court of the mosque AA^as surrounded by a wall, probably 
contaiuing rooms for students. All these buildings differ 
perce]itibly from the main mosque. They are knoAvn by 
the naincAvhich Olugh Beg bore, Badi*-uz-Zaman ; that is 
to say, The Marvel of the Age." The summit of the dome 
crumbled one day ; and then it Avas doubtless that 
much of the tiled jianelling Avhieh covered the dome, 
A-vas spoilt ; as also Avas the golden ball at the top. The 
parts of the dome which Avere restored, altliough of pleasing 
design, nevertheless, differed from the ancient building. 
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The height of the mosque “ Gour-i-Amir " from the 
interior of the building is 22 25 metres, and the external 
height is 34 ' 9 metres. The height of the minaret is 25' 38 
metres, and that of the portal 12 07 metres. The area of 
the mam building is 308 16 square metres, 10 35 sq. 
metres for the minarets, and 765 sq. metres for the whole 
group of buildings. 
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84. Exchange of presents bctiveen the sovereigns 

Prithivi Shah presented to Shah Jahan 1500 horses in 
all, including four Iraki, eight Arbi and twelve Sujarnis 
ponies. He also presented precious cloths and pearls and 
diamonds as well as other articles worthy of a monarch, 
amounting to six erores of rupees, besides five crores pre- 
sented to the Padshah’s train. 

The Padshah presented to Prithivi Shah four hundred 
elephants and five hundred horses, and other precious 
articles amounting to a total of five crores of rupees, in 
addition to another four erores presented to the members 
of the Raja's retinue. The tAVo sovereigns then took leave 
of each other after offering assurance of mutual friendship. 

The Patra gave to the wazir, horses including one 
Iraki pony, and two Arbi, and articles to the value of one 
crore and a half of rupees. The wazir gave to the Patra, 
eighty elephants and articles of the value of one and a half 
crores of rupees. The other people in the retinue of the 
two sovereigns also exchanged presents. 

The Patra and the wazir were praised by all for con- 
trolling the functions without any hitch or misunder- 
standing though the soldiers and retainers of the two camps 
were as large as the sea. Here is finished what w^as said 
by Gakulpuri. - 


(1) The previous instabnent appeared in our Issue of April 1933, 
(VoL VH No. 2)— Ed. I. C. 

(2) Fox Gakulpuri, see I.C., for October 1928, pp. 547-8. 

3 * 
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SuLTAX Shuja’s Expedition to Kandahar 
85. Proposals to conquer Kandahar 

Salutation to Sree Rama and Sree Krishna. On the 
death of Jahangir Padshah, his son Shah Jahan became 
Padshah, and sat on the takt or throne in an auspicious 
moment. The events whieli took place during the first 
eight years of his reign are recorded in other books ; only 
the events which took place after the lapse of eight years 
of his reign will be found in this book. 

One day, sitting m his court at Dewani-am surrounded 
by his ministers and counsellors, Shah Jahan Padshah 
put the following question to his wazir relating to the 
strength of the padshah of Khandar or Kandahar, How 
powerful is that padshah ? What is the strength of his 
army ? How invincible is his fortress ? The wazir 
replied, The fortress of the padshah of Khandar is 
highly impregnable, his soldiers innumerable, and the 
splendour of his elephants and horses unlimited. But 
who can be greater than Your Majesty t You can easily 
attack and conquer the country." 

86. Prince Shujas expedition against Kandahar 

According to the decision of the court, one Galiz Khan, 
an omrao coiumanding 7,(H)0, was despatched as Subha 
to Khandar with Muhammad Khan and Zalandar Khan. 
Galiz Khan proceeded to the spot, and witnessing the 
impregnable character of the fortress sent a written com- 
munication to the emperor. 

The padshah deputed his son Shah Shuja to Khandar 
at the head of an army of *20.000 sepoys commanded by 
ten haft-hazari, chaidiazari and ]ianch-hazari omraos, 
including Raja Jai Singha. The prince received^i instruc- 
tions as follows, — “ If Shah Safi.* the padshah of Khandar, 
takes the battle against you ])ersonally, then you should 
proceed to the battle yourself. But if he sends another 
man in his place, you should not go. In the latter ease 
you should despatch Galiz Khan with soldiers, and halt 
yourself at the thana of Kabul." 

“^ Sh^Safi or Safari IL was King of Persia, 1629-42: vide Ber- 
nier’s Travels. O. U, Press. II, p. 6. About Prince Shuja’s expedition 
against Shah'Safi, Maa^ir-ul-lJm.arii. Beveridge, p, 233. 
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Wit}i these instructions Shuja was given leave to depart; 
he was also presented with rich gifts. The following 
command was issued to the nawabs in charge of the im- 
perial thanas m the neighbourhood of Khandar, You 
should send to the fort of Khandar rice, pulse, radish, 
ghee, sugar and other necessaries, to feed the soldiers to 
enable them to engage themselves in war.” 

Thus Shah Shuja, the son of the Emperor, went ac- 
cordingly to Khandar in the company of a large army. 
The prince was preceded by an omrao at a distance of 
one prahar's journey while another followed up in the rear 
at the same distance , while one nawab accompanied him 
on the right and another on the left, Tn this array did 
the padshahzada mareli to Khandar. When the prince 
was V ithin a distance of three days' journey, tlie comniander 
in charge of the advance line of fortifications sent a writ- 
ten report to Shah Safi Padshah about the approach of 
Prince Shuja. 

87 . Shuh Safi prepares for war 

Shah Safi wrote back to the commander of the fort. 
You should remain in readiness with soldiers, arms and 
munitions, and despatch six thousand troops and fall 
upon the invaders." The commander remained ready 
for action with his soldiers as instructed by Shah Safi, 
and deputed six thousand soldiers to attack the imperial- 
ists. The soldiers thus despatched were dismayed at 
the sight of the magnificence of Shuja ’s army, and came 
back without any action. The commander of the fort of 
Khandar sent information to Shah Safi on the war arrav 
of Prince Shuja, on which Shah Safi thundered at Shah 
Jahan Padshah. He summoned his counsellors and said. 
If Shah Jahan, the padshah of Delhi, had taken the field 
in ])crson. I would have gone to the battle myself. It will 
be unbecoming on my part to fight with his son.” Thus 
saying, he despatched to the fort skilful warriors, sirdars, 
elephants, horses, arms, munitions and other war materials. 
The two armies stood ready for action near the four fort- 
resses of Khandar. 


S8. The imperialists occup^y Kandahar fort 

From his spies Prince Shuja received intelligence of the 
resolution of Shah Safi not to take the field in person 
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and acting according to the instructions of his father, 
the prince made presents to Galiz Khan and appointed him 
commanderdn-chief of the whole army, and gave him as- 
surance of reinforcement wlien necessary. Tlie prince 
remained at the fort of Kabul, ready for action. There 
was severe fighting between the two armies lasting for 
one day and one night and two praliars. The imperial 
troops could not in any way capturt' the fort. The Khan- 
dar army fought from within tJie fort, for whi(^h they did 
not sustain heavy casualties on their side, whereas Galiz 
Khan lost as many as ‘JO, 000 soldiers. 

Galiz Khan then adopted a novel device. He excavat- 
ed a big tank at a distance of one prahar’s journey from 
the fort. A tunnel was dug up connecting the tank with 
the dike encircling the fort. The moat -winter was thus 
drawTi through the tunnel towards the lank, resulting m 
the drying up of the moat, and the filling up of the tank, 

Galiz Khan then said to his soldiers, I will pay at the 
rate of rupees ten to an old man. eight to a boy, and five to 
a young man. The ditch should be filled up by each of 
you throwing one basketful of earth.’' Being thus com- 
manded, the soldiers threw earth into the ditch and filled 
it up. Galiz Khan spent twenty lakhs of rupees m carry- 
ing out this measure. 

Then Khosar Khan, commander of the Khandar fort 
seeing that the moat had beem filled up wdth earth, adopted 
a counter-device in his turn. He sewed up big cases of 
rhinoceros skin, stuffed them wdth powder, placed them 
in a row on the ditch and then set fire to them. The fire 
burnt up the ditch which resumed its previous shape. 
The earth throwm in by the imperialists was blown off to 
unknown quarters. Being unsuccessful in capturing 
the fort by any means Galiz Khan reported the matter to 
the padshah of Delhi. On the receipt of this intelligence 
the padshah expressed his admiration for Galiz Khan 
saying ^ The method adopted by Galiz Khan was ex- 
cellent ; but the one adopted by Khosar Khan was superior 
of the two. Praised be the counsellor ! Praised be the 
commander ! ” The padshah thus showered heaps of 
praises upon Khosar Khan. 

The emperor advised Galiz Khan to capture the fort 
by whatever contrivance he might adopt under the cir- 
cumstances, Galiz Khan then adopted a fresh method : 
the moat was filled up once more by throwing m plantain 
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trees and the bodies of elephants, horses, camels and buffa^ 
loes killed spetdally for that purpose. Seeing this, Khosar 
Khan as before, stuffed skin bags with powder and set 
fire to them. What effect could the fire produce on ob- 
jects Avliich were sc> damp Y The tire only touched the 
surface and merely scalded them. With this trick Galiz 
Khan conquered the fort. After the reduction of the fort, 
the commander attacked the padshahi fort, where he 
fought for a long time without any success. At length 
an underground passage ^vas dug up as far as the fort, 
and it was filled wnth loads of powTier. On setting fire to 
the mines the fort Avas burnt dowm ; and earth, elephants, 
horses, soldiers w^ere all blown up. The imperial troops 
advanced along the path thus cleared and captured the fort- 
ress. Seeing the fall of the t wt) advance forts, the commander 
offered his submission to Galiz Khan, who ivwvarded liim 
wnth presents. The contest w^as now^ transferred to another 
padslialu fort. Being unable to capture the same, Galiz 
Khan excavated a dit(*h wdiieh (‘ould be crossed by sol- 
diers on horseback. The imperial troops marched along 
the ditch and reached the precinct'^ of the fort. The 
soldiers on horseback stormed the fort and occupied it 
after an engagement. The booty obtained at the four 
forts, consisting of elephants, horses, men, eow’s and other 
articles WTre sent to the padshah at Delhi. Having re- 
ceived the intelligence of victory Shah Jahan despatched 
rewards of mansabs and presents. 

On the receipt of the presents from the padshah, Galiz 
Khan placed four naw^abs in charge of the four fourts of 
Khandar, and proceeded to meet Shah Shuja. The Prince 
honoured Galiz Khan wnth numerous presents and ap- 
pointed him Subha of Khandar. He then returned to the 
presence of the Padshah at Delhi. Tliis is how^ the fort of 
Kandahar w-as reduced. 

Letters of the reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jahan 
89. Jahangir^s letter to his rebellious son Prince Khurram 

Emperor Jahangir wrote the following letter to his 
son Sultan Khurram, afterw^ards Shah Jahan, w-hen he, 
having quarrelled w'ith his brothers Parvez and Khusru, 
wandered about raising the standard of revolt against the 
authority of his father and emperor: — 
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“ Sultan Khurram, the captivate r of the mind, like an 
idol of the eyes, son of an emperor who is the receptacle 
of good luck and wdio always treads on the spiritual path, 
you should note carefully, being anxious for the favour 
and blessing of the emperor as a token of his affection. 
Let shame be heaped upon that son who, deviating from 
the reverence shown by all good sons, stood aloof from 
the attitude of submission, by assuming liostility and de- 
claring a revolt in the capital against his emperor and 
father. Has any son in this family attempted war against 
his father in the past ? Ii‘ our son, endowed with luck 
and wealth, desire to wield his sword and conquer new 
territories, it is w^ell and good, and who can object to such 
a course ? All right, he should now return to our presence 
and, accompanied by the oniraos, who are our w^ell-wishers 
and benefactors, he should undertake a w^ar expedition 
against the padshahs of Iiak and Abbas. They have 
dishonoured your fathei's coins, and your duty lies in 
dishonouring their coins m return. On the other hand, 
is it proper on the part of dutiful sons to fight against their 
fathers for the sceptre , the umbrella and the throne ? 
Still more, the acquisition of the umbrella and the chamar 
does not rest wdth oneself. They are enjoyed by him alone 
upon wLom God confers them. If the prince conies to the 
presence of tlie Emperor with a scarf round his neck and 
explains his condition, he may be again an object of our 
affectionate glance. What inore can be written ? One 
seeking his w^elfare will not long remain carefree." 

90. Sultan Khurram's rejAy 

Sultan Khurram sent to Emperor Jahangir the follow- 
ing reply to the above letter ; when the emperor's letter 
reached the hands of Khurram he kissed and lifted it to 
his eyes and head ; and while reading the same he bowed 
down at every letter, after wliich he penned the following 
note with due submission: — 

He, wK© is the pillar of the most excellent empire 
will, out of the abundance of his own love and affection, 
make my prayer fruitful. There is no one except Aom 
Majesty "to forgive the transgressions of my ignorant self, 
ho%vever unpardonable they might be. i have been a 
victim of shame and repentance since I took up an offens- 
ive and disloyal attitude towards you. A^our feet alone 
can offer sahmtion to the sinful one. A'^ou have spoken 
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of my displaying feelings of hostility and disaffection 
against my father and emperor. It is very astonishing 
that such an idea which was foreign to my heart has been 
attributed to me, ill-fated as I am. As long as the padshah 
enjoys bliss and happiness, nothing untoward and impro- 
per will spring from me. Did Sulaiman Paygambar 
suffer imprisonment in the hands of the ants in days of 
yore ? So, what powder have I to quarrel with the emperor ? 
As to the imputation that I am anxious for the 
throne, I w^ant to say that I pray . may the emperor remain 
effulgent over my head by illuminating the umbrella and the 
throne as long as the moon and the sun exist, so that 
I may remain without any anxiety under the shadow 
of his umbrella-like feet. The padshah may be pleased, 
as a token of his owm magnanimity, to forgive what- 
ever offence I might have committed. I have ventured 
to entertain such hopes at the two feet of the emperor. 

You have said that a thing is enjoyed by one upon 
w^hom God confers it. To this I would say that if God has 
conferred the emperorship on Paiw^ez, I have also been 
provided with my blood- drinking sword, Parvez has 
obtained the padshahship from the emperor, w^hile I have 
been subjected to false scandal and disgrace. If my sword, 
like a blood-sucking tiger, becomes appeased after tasting 
the blood of Khusru, then I shall not entertain any appre- 
hension regarding Parvez. When Parvez has intended 
my ruin, it is not proper that I should remain inactive and 
careless. So I have come a%vay being afraid of insult and 
humiliation. If in course of time it becomes necessary, 
I will certainly renounce my hostility ; if, on the other hand 
hostility is intended, I will take it up without delay. 
Competent persons, after having served me, are offering 
their services at the tw^o feet of the padshah. Is all this 
proper ? As long as I do not become padshah, I am at 
least under his authority and powder. 

“ I have been asked to take up arms against Irak and 
Abbas. If under the command of the emperor, I, a 
padshahzada wield the sword in a battle-field, I will not 
dread even mighty padshahs. If all the duties and ope- 
rations were entrusted to me at that time, the fort of 
Kandahar would not have fallen into the hands of the 
padshah of Abbas from wdthin a distance of eleven cubits. 
When the Deecanites rebelled, Parvez was in his mother’s 
womb. I have subdued them twice by wielding my sword 
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with extreme hardship and at the imminent risk of my 
life. How I captured the fort of Kankara, and how I 
converted to Islam the formidable enemies living in the 
recesses of hills and forests which had never before been 
subjugated by any one, is still talked of m Hindusthan 
and is also knovm at the two feet of the Padshah- Hazarat. 
If it is desired, the fort of Kandahar resembling a mount- 
ain of rocky stones, will be destroyed immediately on my 
arrival. As long as I have the sword of Jahangir Padshah 
in my hands. I will not seek anybody's aid for the key to 
open the door of my prosperity." 

This is what the prince wrote in explanation of his 
intention after which he sounded a note of humiliation : — • 

Wandering on the whirlpool of life I have not been 
able to attain success in my enterprises, whether at the 
beginning or at the end. People living under my shelter 
have been protected and maintained in the past, while 
others have fled for their lives eluding the search of their 
pursuers. I am the most abominable slave of His Majesty ; 
it is surprising that the Padshah has been affected by the 
revolt of such a negligible jierson. Just as the most power- 
ful and princely falcons, which are a dread to all the birds, 
are captured in the net of the cruel hunter, I, a slave, 
wherever I may be, am in the sheatli of Your Majesty. 
Regarding his desire to reinstate me in his vSpeeial favour 
I beg to say that as I have beet) deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of personally offering my obeisance to the padshah, 
I only pray that the emperor may show me a great favour 
by desisting from pursuing my footsteps. What more 
punishment is necessary for me ? This has proved suffi- 
cient : what shall I write more 't I pray that the padshah 
wdll not take any umbrage against this mad one,*' 

91 . Shah Jahotis letter to the Adil Shahi Sultan 

During the reign of Emperor Jahangir the Adil Shahi 
sultans of the Deccan used to send annual presents and 
wakils with letters to the Mogul court. As they ceased 
to do so subsequently Shah Jahan Padshah despatched the 
following letter to the Adil Shahi ruler ; — 

“ Glory to the Almighty God. the fuifiller of ail prayers, 
supplications and desires, who as a token of His extensive 
powers, has placed me in the exalted office of an emperor, 
out of a drop of water as it were. It is extremely improper 
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that the rulers of the dominions of Bijapiir. Goleonda and 
Bhagnagar, situated on the sea, have been eireulating 
gajmohurs or independent coins in their realms, and looking 
upon one another as padshahs like the bird Hud-hud. 
They should even now pay heed to my command. They 
should circulate Shah Jahani gajmohurs if they desire to 
save their necks; otherwise I will let loose all the swift- 
footed and powerful kites of the world, the exterminators 
of the royal falcons, skilled in the extraction of skins 
and flesh with their sharp and pointed talons and beaks. 
They should carefully give ear to the warning. They 
should not remain inactive like the hare, deer and randra, 

( ? ) For this we have sent Muddhamatta (Muhammad) 
Khan accustomed to bring us glory (the chief among the 
omraos intelligent and efficient in action, wdio is near us in 
our confidential deliberations and), the disgracer of our ene- 
mies. If you seek your welfare, you should carry out 
our wishes to the best of your ability. What shall I 
write more ? May your heart be gratified." 

92. Rephi of the AdiJ Shahi Suita fi 

The Adil Shahi Padshah sent the folloAvi ng reply to 
the Emperor Shah Jahan : — 

“ Tlie only receptacle of adoration and praise is the 
fear-scaring feet of the Almighty God. All promises 
pertaining to one’s duties should be made to Him alone. 
\Vho looks upon as dust all those who instal themselves 
on the pinnacle of the mountain of pride. On hearing and 
reading your message, unapproved by the wise and 
indicative of your self-esteem, laughter lias been caused 
here in all quarters. 

Besides, you have (dted the instance of the kite and 
the Hud-hud. Tlie story is as blatant as the sun and the 
moon. In the beginning of creation the bird Hud-liud 
was endoAved Avith a Aairiegated covering, audit was also 
made the lord of all with a croAvm on its head. This su- 
premacy of the bird has prevailed automatically for many 
Jong ages. Though Mehtar Paygambar (God) conferred 
sovereignty on the kite for a couple of days, yet during the 
continuance of the order and rank fixed by the Ordainer 
of all things, can the kite, raised to eminence only reeentlv, 
ever strike the Hud-hud with its claAA^s ? In these cir- 
cumstances, how can a new order of things supersede 
time-worn ordinances? Yes, the hare sleeps peacefully 
4* 
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but it subsequently inflicts upon the pursuer considerable 
strain and disappointment. Hence, to those who have the 
welfare of their subjects always in their mind, the attempt 
(Here the letter ends abruptly). 

Attrangzeb's accession to tue throne of Delhi 
0^5. Prince Dara deplores his delapcd prospects of sovereignty 

Salutation to Sree Krishna. Emperor Shah Jahan 
had four sons ; the eldest was Dara Shah with niansal) 
20.000, Sawar 20.000; Shah Shuja with mansab 15,000. 
Sawar 15,000. Aurangizeb with mansab 12.000. Sawar 
0,000. and Murad Biiksh. 

Emperor Shah Jahan had his future calculated by 
astrol offers to whom he said " How many years shall I 
live more ? The pandits consulted their books and 
reported that he would live for ten years more. Dara 
Shah said, O father, I have heard the astrologers saying 
that you will live for ten years more. I am now fifty 
years old. O father, if you live for another ten years 
i shall be sixty years old. Of what use is the padshahship 
of Delhi to a sexagenerian ? If my father has compassion 
upon me he should abdicate the tiiront* for ten years and 
make me padshah/’ 

9L Shah Jahan divides his enijnrc 

Emperor Shah Jahan then placed Shah Shuja at Raj- 
mahal in charge of the twelve divisions of Bengal ; Au- 
rangzeb at Aurangabad : Murad Buksh at Kabul. He 
further instructed his three sons as follows: I have con- 
ferred the emperorship on Dara now when I am in good 
condition. Nobody should object to this arrangement 
as long as I live. You should act as you like under my 
orders/' 

He said to Dara, You should not accept the imperial 
revenues due from the three places. ' With these m- 
structionshedespatchedhis three sons to their respective 
charges. He placed Dara on the throne and himself 
saluted his emperor-son. Shah Jahan lived inside the 
fort of Delhi having constructed his quarters properly. 
He said to Dara, Pay me every month the sum of rupees 
one lakh and twenty thousand. The amount should be 
paid to me on the appearance of the new moon.*' 
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95 . Self-immolation of Mumtaz Mahal 

[ The principal Begum of Shah Jahan, the mother of the 
four padshahzadas said one day to her husband, ‘‘ I am 
not accompanying you to your new quarters. I have now 
come to considerable age. Through your favour I have 
enjoyed all the pleasures which can fall to the lot of a 
mortal. Four tiger cubs have been born of me. They 
will not abide by the arrangement you have made, and 
they w ill die by the hands of each other. What is the good 
of my being burnt in the fire of affliction and sorrow ? 
I will die with the name of God on my lips.'' 

Saying thus the Begum prepared herself for death ; 
and uttering the name of Khoda she put an end to her 
life by sw^allowing poison.] 

96 . S^iIta}l Dora Sukah imprisoned. 

Six months after this Shah Shuja attacked Delhi with 
an army of 1,00,000 sa wars, but his forces were defeate<l. 
and he fled back to Rajmahal being unable to take his 
stand, Aurangzeb said to Murad Buksh, '' I have already 
made up my mind to become a faqir, and I will not bid 
for the padshahship now\ If the Almighty God allows 
I will make you padsliah in‘=’tead. I have been a faqir 
before and I will remain as a faqir. Put me in some cor- 
ner, and I shall live in the religion of a faq^r.'' 

To this Murad Buksh said, You arc my elder brother. 
Keep me in any fashion you like, and I will abide by your 
counsel.'' Having said so Murad Buksh marched to 
Delhi by the w^estern road. Dara came out of Delhi and 
encountered the forces of his brothers at a distance of two 
days’ journey from the capital, and waged a severe fight 
with the army of Aurangzeb. There w^ere heavy losses 
on both sides. Murad Buksh reached Delhi by the south- 
ern gates. Being attacked on both sides Dara could not 
resist the combined forces of his brothers and fled. He 
was captured and enchained in golden fetters. Murad 
Buksh was placed on the throne and made padshah. 
Aurangzeb in concert wdth Murad Buksh informed Shah 
Jahan, “ We two desire to pay our respects to our father.'’ 
Shah Jahan replied, “ My words have not at all been 
honoured ; so you need not salute me now. You may 
salute me afterwards if you preserve the life of Darad' 
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1)7. Friendship between Aurangzeb and Murad Buksh 

Aurangzeb and Murad Buksh used to take their 
dinners together. Aurangzeb dined oecasionalJy at the 
residence ot Murad Buksh ; so did Murad Buksh at Au- 
rangzeb^s. Noticing the undivided friendship of the two 
brothers the people also ceased to look upon them as two 
different individuals. 

On one occasion Aurangzeb invited Murad Buksh to 
dine with him. Cakes of numerous varieties were pre- 
pared, as well as delicious jellies. On the arrival of Murad 
Buksh. x\urangzeb said, O padshah, take some cakes, 
and rest here for a while, we shall have our dinner wlien it is 
ready.” Murad Buksh said, All right, 1 shall rest after 
partaking of the cakes. When he slept, he Avas seized 
with intoxication, and could not regain his senses by any 
means. 

Aurangzeb then posted his men in order, and said, 

“ The padshah is sleeping, you should not make any noise 
at all.” Having cast his glance he saw that the new 
padshah had lost his consciousness, due to severe in- 
toxication. He was then chained with golden fetters. 

98. Sultans Dara and Murad murdered 

[ Aurangzeb then placed Dara and Murad Buksh on 
the back of an elephant and displayed them to the people 
by beating drums. As the people might be provoked to 
sympathetic action after they had known that the two 
brothers were ]i\ iiig, Aurangzeb decided to put an end to 
their lives. Aurangzeb brought a dish of gold and with a 
knife beheaded his tivo brothers, Dara and Murad. With 
their blood imprinted on his forehead, Aurangzeb sat on 
the throne and became the padshah. 

99. Mir Jumla\s expeditioyi against Sultan Shuja 

[ Then the emperor despatched Mir Jumla to Bengal 
with his son Sultan Muazzam, 1 , 00.000 horse, elephants, 
cannon and all necessary w^ar materials. The general 
was presented ivith a sirpao and received the following 
mandate of the padshah, '' Direct your efforts to the 
extermination of Shuja. I also appoint you subha at 
Dacca. Shaista Khan Uzii is my maternal uncle w^hom you 
should see on your way.” Mir Jumla agreed to pay a 
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visit to Shaista Khan at the instance of the emperor, 
whom he recpiested to issue orders to Shaista Khan to 
grant an interview to the general at any time and dismiss 
him vcrv quickly. The emperor agreed to ask his uncle 
not to detain Mir Junila very lone' in the lntervlew^ 

lOO. Mir Jumla inmlied by Shaista Khan 

f Mir Jumla then retired to his owui residence and 
conferred with his confidants saying. “ T have no mind to 
go to Shaista Khan. At the same time I cannot but go. 
as the emperor has commanded me to see his uncle. How' 
can I see Shaista Khan ? "" 

Mir Jumla 's friends gave the following advice : '“We 
have heard tliat Shaista Khan remains engaged in cleans- 
ing his teeth up to the fourth danda of the day. If you 
go to him at that tune hi‘ wall certainly bid you farew^ell 
from th(' door.'' In obedience to the command of the 
emperor, Mir Jumla stood one morning at the door of 
Shaista Khan and said to the janitor at the door, Please 
ask a ser\mnt to tell Shaista Khan that l\Iir Jumla is at 
the door, and \vant> leave at on<*e." The door-keeper 
asked a servant to tell the naw^ab tliat Mir Jumla wms 
waiting at the door and that he wanted leavm at once. 
Tlie servant did not communicate the message to the 
naw'ab, but rcjiorted falsely that Mir Jumla was asked by 
Shaista Khan to w^ait for some time at the door as he wvas 
then engaged in brushing his teeth. Mir Jumla said. 
‘‘ It IS surprising that such a shirker is attached to a durbar 
like this. Well, door-keeper, please send for another 
servant to carry the message.*' The door-keeper asked 
another servant, who told the nawab that Mir Jumla was 
at the door and that he wanted leave at once, and Shaista 
Khan said. — Mir Jumla knows all these things. How 
is this that he has come to see me at this ungodly hour ? 
However, call him in.’' 

Mir Jumla paid his greetings to Shaista Khan, but the 
latter did not give up rubbing his teeth, nor did he leave 
his seat, and neither did he place his hand on the breast. 
Shaista Khan said to Mir Jumla, I repeat 'what the pad- 
shah has taught you. You may think that you have been 
deputed to subdue Shuja because there is no other naw^ab 
at Delhi, You have no bread in this land : the padshah, 
out of compassion, is providing your descendants with 
bread. Try to perpetuate this bread. If the mission with 
which you have been deputed be crowned with success 
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then only people will know that you are a trusteed man. 
People do not know you now, whether you are honest or 
wicked/' Saying so, Shaista Khan bade farew^ell bo Mir 
Jumla, and despatched to Mzr Jumla's quarters horses, 
swords and robes presents to the general :but they were 
worthy of a eonimander of 5,h(*0. Mir Jumla went home 
and said, --“The prestige which I managed to acquire 
tluring these seventy years of my life has all been burnt to 
ashes in the hands of Shaista Khan/*; 

] 01 . Sultan MiUfzzarn's marria^^c to Fatima 

I Mir Jumla and Prince Muaz-^am then attacked Shah 
Shuja, and had a series of daily engagements Avith the 
latter. Sliu ja seizing an opportunity sent a messenger to 
Sultan Muazzam with the following proposal, — “ My 
daughter Fatima is a captivating maiden, and Muazzam 
should come and marry lier." That Avas a fraternal Avar, 
and Prince Muazzam hearing of a beautiful maiden and 
himself being of an amorous disposition could not resist the 
temptation. He Ausited Shuja m the company of 10,000 
horses. On the arrival of Sultan Muazzam. Shuja, thought 
he had practically aa^ou a victory. Shuja married his? daugh- 
ter to his iiephcAA" Muazzam and kept him there. 

10:-h Mir Jumht\s learning to Prince Muazzftm 

[ Aurangzeb received the intelligence of Sultan Muaz- 
zam's marriage to Fatima and the Prince's stay in Shuja’s 
residence. The emperor Avrote a letter to Mir Jumla : 
“ Alas ! The AA^ar against Shuja has been w^ell completed. 
Indeed, Mir Jumla has not even been able to keep my son. 
If he thinks he is unable to do anything, let him say so, 
and I will despatch another naAA^ab Avith forces/' 

To this Mir Jumla sent the following reply, — “ I wall 
bring the w^ar against Shuja to a victorious termmaiion, 
and I Avould ask the padshah not to entertain any doubt 
or apprehension. As regards the blame he has pinned on 
me for the desertion of Sultan Muazzam, I would like to 
inform the emperor that if I, Mir Jumla, only shake the 
sleeves of my cloak dozens of such padshahzadas will come 
out.'’ 

Mir Jumla despatched a man to Prince Muazzam with 
the folloAving message: '‘Do you tliink that Shuja will 
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ever occupy tlie throne by ousting the Emperor Auraiig- 
zeb ? If not, act in a manner that will ensure your safety 
and well-being in future. You said you would join me in 
the war from the south. The words of a great man are 
never violated. Act properly ; then only you will remain 
in peace and happiness." The prince read this letter and 
acted accordingly.] 

103. Flight of Prince Shuja 

On a following day, wdrile proceeding to war, Shuja 
speared Rashid Khan the senior from behind. Rashid 
Khan turned back and said, At whose instance have you 
done this, O Shuja 'i Now I realise that you have been 
bereft of ail hopes, and Aurangzeb has become padshah 
without any obstruction." Having said so Rashid Khan 
breathed his last. 

On another occasion, Shuja proceeded to the battle- 
field riding on an elephant. Tlrere ensued a terrible con- 
test with heavy bloodshed. Rashid Khan's son wiio was 
holding the marchula, or fly-whisk made of peacock's 
tail, said — “ O padshah. ever^dhing wall be thrown to the 
winds if you are fired at from a distance. So you should 
dismount from the elephant and ride on a horse.’’ There 
w^as severe fighting as soon as Shuja became a sawar after 
alighting from bis elephant. Shuja was defeated. Hav- 
ing heard of the prince's defeat his soldiers deserted their 
ranks and joined the forces of Mir Jumla. Shuja boarded 
a boat and escaped to the country of the Mags, 

Having received this intelligence Aurangshah present- 
ed a sirpao to Mir Jumla and conferred on him the title 
of Majum Khan. The Emperor commanded the general 
to remain as Subha of Dacca with an army of 40,000 horse 
and to despatch Sultan Muazzam with the rest of the troops 
to Delhi. 


104. Mir J umiaks mvasion of Assam 

Majum Khan wrote to the padshah, “ As to my ap- 
pointment as Subha of Dacca, I will remain at that place 
only after I have subjugated Cooch Behar which has 
become disloyal as well as Assam which has \vrested back 
Kamrup. I solicit the orders of the padshah." Sultan 
Muazzam having reached Delhi was despatched to remain 
in charge of Gwalior. 
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The padshah commanded Majum Khan, to leave his 
son Muhsud-ami Khan (Muhammad Amin Khan) at 
Dacca and subjugate the two provinces by conducting 
the expedition in person. The padshah on receiving the 
intelligence of Majuiii Khan's entrance into the country 
of Gauhati after the subjugation of Cooch Behar conferred 
on him the title of Khan-Khana. Having heard of Mir 
Jumla’s march through Assam, Aurangzeb said to Shaista 
Khan, The Khan-Khana Iras marched to Assam without 
my orders." Shaista Khan replied, He has no bread in 
this land. He has thus acted to provide for his children 
and descendants." 

10,3. Death (jj Mir Ja/nia 

Having reached Pandu on his way back from Assam, 
the general was honoured r\ith the title of Khan-Khana 
Siphar-Sfrlah Siramauli. Mhen he reached Bouroitola he 
died. Dilal Khan with the remnant of the army proceeded 
to the presence of the padshah, having taken Muhsud- 
Anii from Dacca. They took with tliem the elephants and 
princess which were brought from Assam, and paid their 
respects to the emperor. The padshah said to Dilal Khan, 
“ Well Dilal, you have come, but where did you leave the 
Khan-Khana? The padshah put tliis question twice: 
he wiped arvay the tears from his eyes and said to Muhsud 
x\mi, '' 1 bestow on you all the property which belonged to 
your father as well as the rank of a paneh-hazari. You 
should remain with me. I appoint Shaista Khan Subha 
of Dacca." Then turning to Dilal Khan the emperor 
said, ‘‘ Well, Dilal Khan, you have come back after under- 
going severe hardships. Go and remain as Subha at 
Aurangabad." He was also honoured witli the present of 
a sirpao. Here is finished this episode. 

Mir Jumla's career from Golcoxda to Garhgaon 
106. Attempt to capture Mir Jumla 

Salutation to Sree KAishna. Hasan Muhammad Khan, 
the padshah of Golconda, had no son though he was far 
advanced in years. He adopted the son of a nawab who 
was his wife’s elder brother. The old padshah said, 
“ People would have obeyed you if you had been my son, 
but they will hesitate to do so as you are the son of a 
nawab. So you should bring the people under your 
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obedience during niy life-tune/' All the iiawabs and officers 
accepted the adopted son as their future king* Mir Juinla 
Dewan. the son of Mirza Hazru*, happened to be the only 
dissentient. So attempts were made to seize the person 
of Mir Jumla. 

107, Mir Jmnia (lid^ Aurangzeb 

Having heard this, Mir Jumla. accompanied by 4-00 
elephants, horses and troops fled Avith the object of going 
to Delhi, Aurangzeb AA^as then liAung at Aurangabad ; 
he detained Mir Jumla at his court. In the meantime 
Shah Jahan had abdicated the padshahship and conferred 
it on his eldest son Dara. AAdiich ga\T rise to enmity among 
the four brothers. Shah Shuja aahs at Dacca and Mui'ad 
Buksh at Kabul. Aurangzeb said to Mir Jumla. Let us 
proceed to attack Dara at Delhi.*' To this Mir Jumla 
replied. — ‘‘ I have come from Golcoiida with my alle- 
giance mentally offered to the emperor of Delhi, and I Avill 
not lift my SAvord against His Majesty. I ivill proceed 
to any other quarter you order me to go.'* With these 
AAwds Mir Jumla gave to Aurangzeb ] 00,000 gold coins, 
saying, You may spend this amount and attack Dara." 
Besides. Mir Jumla bore all the expenses of Aurangzeb's 
campaigns Avhich amounted to eighteen erores of rupees. 

Aurangzeb \ auquished Dai a and Murad Buksh, and 
staying at Delhi he summoned Mir Jumla to his presence. 
On his arriA’al the eniperoi said. '' You should proceed to 
attack Shah Shuja aaLo is at Dacca. I send my eldest son 
Sultan Muazzam to accompany you. besicles 100,000 
cavalry. You should also take Avith you elephants and 
cannon, and all necessary materials for war.*' 

108. Mir Jurnla's humiliation at the hands of Shaist a 

Khan 

The padshah honoured Mir Jumla Avith numerous pre- 
sents and gave him leave to depart, saying, The general 
should on his way see Shaista Khan Wazir who is my ma- 
ternal uncle. "To this Mir Jurala replied, Yes, I AAdll see 
him, as commanded by the emperor. But he should ask 
Shaista Khan to grant me an intervieAV at any time I 
choose to go. and give me leave quickly.” The emperor 
promised to ask his maternal uncle to dismiss Mir Jumla 
after a short interview. 

In another chronicle >Iir Juinla ha^ been described the son of 
Mirza Hena. 
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Mir JumJa retired to hib residence and eonlerred with 
his trusted friends, saying, “ I have no mind to go to 
Shaista Khan. At the same time I cannot but go, as I 
have received commands from the emperor. But I 
have also procured the padshah's orders that Shaista 
Khan should grant me an interview at any time 1 go, and 
dismiss me quickly from his presence. I solunt your 
counsel on this subject,'' 

His friends discussed the matter jointly and said, 
Shaista Khan remains engaged m cleansing his teeth 
up to the fourtli danda of the day. If you go to see him 
at this time he may give you leave to go by simjily ad- 
mitting you to his presence." 

Accordingly Mir Jumla waited at the door ol' Shaista 
Khan early in the morning. He beckoned the duwur-dar 
or door-keeper and asked liim to summon an attendant 
and send the information to Shaista Khan. The servant 
did not inform the nawab. but he said, as coming from the 
nawab. '' Mir Jumla should Avait for a while at the door. 
1 am engaged m datiL'ati or brushing of my teeth.' Mil* 
Jumla said. It is curiou'^ that such a servant is permitted 
to reside in such a durbar ; well, duwardar, you should 
beckon another personal attendant of tlie nawab to give 
him the information." The janitor called an attendant 
and sent information a second time. 

The servant informed Shaista Khan accordingly, who 
said,—" Mir Jumla knows all these things. But how is 
this, that ho has come at thn unseasonable hour f How- 
ever. call him in. " Mir Jumla offered his miizura or greet- 
ings to the nawab, but the latter did not give up rubbing 
his teeth, nor did he leave his seat, and neither did he 
place his hand on lus breast. 

Shaista Khan said to Mir Jumla, " I repeat the in- 
structions delivered to you by the empp'or at the timeof 
despatching you to fight with Sliah Shuja. Do not think 
that you have been deputed by the padshah of Delhi to 
subdue Shuja because there is no other nawab in this 
country. You have no rufi or bread in this land ; the 
padshah, out of compassion, is providing your descendants 
with bread. Act in a manner by which you may perpetuate 
vour bread or position. If you can accomplish the mission 
with which you have been deputed by the padshah. then 
only people will know your merits.^ They do not know 
you noAV as either honest or Avicked.' 
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With these words the general was given leave to depart. 
The horses, swords, and robes which were sent to Mir 
Jumla's residence as presents were worthy of a nawab 
commanding only 5,000. Mir Jumla wxnt to his quarters 
and said, — “ The prestige whieh I have acquired during 
these seventy years of my life has all been Imrnt to ashes 
today in the hands of ShaistaKhan.” 

After Mir Junila's defeat of Shah Shuja, the padshah 
conferred on him the title of Majum Khan ; he was honour- 
ed with the distinction of Khan-Khana when lie reached 
Gauhati after the conquest of Cooch Behar ; he was further 
decorated with the title of Khan-Khana Sipar-Salah 
Sira-mauli when he entered Garhgaon. 

Reasons for Ram Singha's deputation to Assam 

109. Troop.s under ncrjcabfi despatched against Sewa 

[ Salutation to Sree Krishna. After Aurangzeb had 
ascended the throne by slaying his three brothers Dara 
Shah, Shah Shuja and Murad Buksh, he asked his Uzir 
Amanat Khan. Please tell me whieh of the kingdoms 
once held in fee by my ancestors have noW' refrained from 
accepting our allegiance.’' The uzir consulted the official 
records, and subhas were despatched to those States which 
had not till then bowed their head of subihission to the 
Moguls. Kandarpa Singha, the Raja of Sewa. was found 
incorrigible, for wKose subjugation Nawab Sulatifat Khan, 
a commander of 6,000 ivas despatched with five other 
nawabs, five rajas as ^vell as all necessary provisions for 
war. Sulatifat Edian fought for three long years, but could 
not achieve any success. The emperor being displeased 
recalled Sulatifat* Khan from the field, and sent Bahadur 
Khan as Subha to conduct the w^ar. Bahadur Khan in 
became friendly wuth Kandarpa Singha, the 
Se’wa-raja, and remained there for two years and a half. 
He was also withdrawal from the war, and Nawab Shamser 
Khan Baruliani was despatched instead, but he died during 
his stay at Sewa after some time. 


* One Multafat Khan, the qiladar of Ahmadnagar fort, figures 
prominently m the campai^s against Shivaji. Sulatifat Khan of the 
P. B. is obviously a scribal mistake for Multafat Khan, as in 
Assamese MSS. the letters representing S and M can be distinguished 
only with training and anticipation. See Sarkar's Shivajh 2nd Ed., 
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110. Rarn Singha appointed commander of the Sewa rr- 

pedition 

[ Aurangzeb became indignant at tlie repeated failure 
of the Sewa expedition, and he said to Raja Ram Singha, 
Mandhata was your grandfather. The reputation of his 
valour has spread to all the quarters. Your father Jai 
Singha was also a great waiaaor, and he has been honoured 
with the title of Mirza Raja. And so the fame of your 
family's heroism has been known in all countries* You 
are fortunate to be born in such a family* and so I ask you 
to proceed to the Sewa war. The nawabs who were sent 
before could not do anything to Sewa/' 

Being thus commanded by the emperor. Ram Singha 
submitted as follows : — 

“ Yes, I will proceed to the Sewa war. But you should 
withdraw from the field the army of the nawabs, as I 
want to tight singly with my Rajputs of Amber. In the 
latter ease we shall share the same honour or blame in 
the event of our victory or defeat. If we fight jointly, 
your nawabs will get all the credit if there be a victory. 
Besides, the nawabs who were sent before to the Sewa 
campaign will try to do me harm, knowing that I have been 
sent in supersession of them. It must be admitted thait 
the nawabs liave not proved themselves a match for Sewa, 
wdiich has led Sewa to look upon them as imbecile. ^ Thus 
mv association with the nawabs will lead to the diminu* 
tion of the prestige connected with my name. So the 
imperial forces manned by the nawabs should no longer 
remain in the field. I shall fight with my own men.'’ 


111. Ra?n Singha\s ultimatiimfo Kandarpa Singha 

[ As suggested by Ram Singha, the eiiipeior oidercd 
back all the nawahs previously despatched to the Sewa 
campaign. Ram Singha wa*^ made mansabdar ^^ith the 
rank of a commander ol 6,000. He was pro\ided with 
elephants and horses, and was offered suitable presents 
Ram Singha was then sent to the Sewa war, and the general 
took leave of the emperor. Ram Singha first went to 
Amber where he halted for a week. He took with him a 
body of his chieftains and the following thakurs — Amar 
Singha, Dip Singha, Madaii Singha, UgrasenRao Damodar 
Singha, Krishna Singha, Suk Smgha, l^gharai and 
Anandarai, and forty more thakurs attached to the rajas 
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who were Ram Singl)a's brothers and nephew^. He also 
took with him SO,(JOO Ra]put sepoys as well as numerous 
gunners, beldars, dafadars. labourers and slrieldsmen. The 
total strength of his army was ;3(K),000, and wnth them he 
proceeded to the Sewa campaign. 

On reaching the jurisdiction of Sewa, Ram Singha 
despatched messengers to the Sewa Raja with a letter to 
the following effect: “ I am the graiulson of Maharaja 
Mandhata, and the son of Mirza Raja Jai Singha. and my 
name is Ram Singha. You must have heard the sound 
of our family's swnrds. There exists also a long-standing 
friendship between your family and mine. Our family 
has never shown its back in any war. You are also familiar 
with the prowess of the Emperor Aurangzeb. The nawabs 
Avho were sent before against you failed in their mission: 
so some of then\ have been exeeuted and others expelled. 
The emperor wanted to send his son Sultan Muhammad, 
but I dissuaded him from (‘oining, and I have eome myself 
on account of the long friendship subsisting between us. 
So come, and let us meet at a convenient place : if on the 
other hand you want war. be prepared for the same, and 
do not delay." 

112. Ram Sia^ha's victory over Sewa 

[ Kandarpa Singha. the Raja of Sewa. received the 
imperial ambassadors, and sent the following reply to 
Ram Singha's message : “ The arguments which you have 
set forth in your letter are true and wholesome. But if 
I enter into any friendly terms with you, people will laugh 
at and upbraid us both saying that we have become friends 
being unable to oppose each other m strength. So war 
seems to me the better course.'' 

Then there ensued a terrible contest between the two 
parties. The soldiers of Ram Singha were great experts in 
spear-fighting. They were insensible to pain even when 
they received wounds from weapons on account of their 
bodies being saturated with opium of which they were 
habitual consumers. They preferred death to retreat from 
battle. On the other hand, the soldiers of Sewa took to 
their heels when they had to face a very hard contest. 
So in the war a large number of the soldiers of Sewa fled 
from the battle-field or were killed. Seizing an opportun- 
ity during the thick of the fight, the bheel soldiers of 
Ram Singha surrounded the Raja of Sewa. Ram Singha 
gained a decisive victory in the war. 
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Tlie Sewa Raja then enquired what Ram Singha was 
goin^ to do with him, whether he would be taken to the 
presence of the padshah or be let off. Ram Singha said. 

“ This is out of the question now. as you did not act before 
according to our advice. You will be taken to the presence 
of the emperor. But I will intercede on your behalf with 
the padshah so that no harm may be done to you. You 
shall plac'c your head below and I will place mine on top 
of vours." 

Ram Singha wrote a detailed despatch on the war and 
sent it to tlu^ emperor, who asked Ram Singha to escort 
the Sewa Raja to the court after having left Jiimslier Khan 
in charge of the army. Ram Singha at'cordingly appeared 
before the padshah with the Sewa Raja. Ram Singha was 
honoured with rieh presents. 

113. Se^v^{ Rajff htforv Aitmngzfh 

[ The emperor asked the Sewa Raja. You are the 
great chief of Sewa, and of a very long standing too. 
Your ancestors had served mine. You have now become 
unfaithful to us. May 1 know the reason ? Are you 
defying me on the strength of any secret alliance you have 
formed with any other power ? Or do you think I am 
impotent in my authority ? 

Thus replied Kandarpa Singha, the Raja of Sewfi : My 
forefathers never served your forefathers in person. 
They only sent articles and supplies through their envoys 
according to time-honoured customs. On ascending the 
throne you have insisted on the payment of tribute, and 
you have introduced the system of obligatory personal 
service. This is why we have ('cased to he under yimr 
vassalage.''* 

The emperor said : You did not serve before, nor 
did you pay any tribute. We have now seized y our person. 
Wherein non is your honour gone ? I can now kill you, 
or do Avhatever I like with you. So consent to accept our 
allegiance, and live in peace and plenty by paying ms 
tribute. Otherwise you will he killed, being trodden on 
by elephants.'' 

* This story is applicable to Raja Karan Rhurtiyat of Bik^iir 
against whom Jai Singha was sent Ran Karan himself joined 
Jai Singha's campaign against Shivap Manncci. TT pp 22 - 28 . 
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The Scwa Raja hurled the following retort, ‘‘ I cannot 
do what we never did before nor can I accept your suggest- 
ion even on pain of death/' The emperor, being indignant, 
ordered the raja to be put under the feet of elephants. 
But Raja Rain Singha implored the emperor on behalf 
of the Raja of Sewa, and asked the padshah not to kill 
the raja, who was accordingly imprisoned, being chained 
with shackles of gold. 

114. Kandarpa Singhids escape frojn prison 

f After staying in prison for some time, fCandarpa 
Singha said to Ram Singha, “ You brought me here with 
assurance of safety. I cannot understand Avhy I am now 
detained m prison, and I do not know what else is in store for 
me. All this is due to you. I have in my life subdued 
many people." Ram Singha earnestly entreated the 
emperor to release the raja but in vain, and Ram Singha 
became sorely grieved at heart. 

A son was then born to Ram Singha, who was named 
Keshore Das. On that occasion Ram Singha used to 
send out articles of food and ornaments, loaded in huge 
boxes of copper, brass ^iiid silver, to the rajas and nawabs. 
He cut asunder the chains of the Sewa Raja, put him in a 
box and sent him back to his kingdom and it was not de- 
tected at any of the imperial gates and outposts. 

115. Ram Si ngha\9 first ojfance 

[ The emperor ascribed the escape of the raja to 
Ram Singha and accused the latter, saying : “ 'WTiat have 
you done with the Raja of Sewa ? 

To this Ram Singha replied, I implored you so earn- 
estly on his behalf and, as youw^erenot willing to let him 
off, he has made his escape/’ 

The padshah replied, “ It is you who allowed him to 
escape to which Ram Singha said, “ If you think I have 
been instrumental in the escape of the Scwva Raja, he is 
under my thumb, and there should be no fear on that 
score." 

The padshah did not say anything, but remained silent, 
cogitating within himself. 
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116 , The SiTch Guru Teg Bahadur escapes from captivity 

[ Then there was a saint of the faith of Guru Nanak. 
and he became the guru of a large number of brahmans 
and kshattriyas. He would not take the name of Ram 
or Krishna, nor of any god or goddess. On meeting a 
disciple of his own faith he would simply say, “ Om, ai, 
Guru ; Om, ai, Guru,“ and nothing else. The brahman 
Bhattaeharyas or priests and the Kazis of the Musalmans 
reported to the Padshah, This man docs not belong to 
any particular school or faith ; he goes about ravaging 
the country.'’ The emperor asked the guru to appear 
before him, but he did not (‘ome. On the other hand he 
defied the authority of the padshah, and roamed about 
plundering and destroying the country, attended by thirty 
thousand Nanak-panthi sepovs. The padshah became 
indignant, and he deputed Alo Khan Patlian who captured 
tlie guru. Tlie padshah ordered the guru to be executed, 
who for fear of liis life sought the protection of Ram 
Singha, who became a surety lor the Sikh leader. But 
the aforesaid Nanak-panthi guru also made his escape. 

117 . Ram Singha\s second offence 

[ The padshah accused Ram Singha, saying : “ How is 
this that you have allowed the guru to flee, though you 
yourself stood a surety for himV " 

To this Ram Singha replied, What is he ? Only a 
rajaoranawab is worthy of your vengeance. He is only 
a mendicant faqir. To accuse me for his escape will cause 
people to laugh when they hear of it.'’ 

Hearing the explanation offered by Ram Singha with 
regard to the escape of the Sikh guru, the padshah said 
to himself, “ This Ram Singha has begun to commit one 
misdeed after another. Remembering the services ren- 
dered to the State by his father and grandfather, I cannot 
say anvthiiig to him. Besides, any punishment innicted 
on Ram Singha may lead to a concerted action on the part 
of the rajas against me, and I shall be alienated from them 
all.” Thu.s thinking, the padshah did not propose to do 
anything to Ram Singha, 

118 . Da ngers of Assa m wars 

r And it came to pass that the Swarga Maharaja of 
Assam attacked the fort of Gauhati and captured the 
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iiawab Sayid Piroz Khan. On receiving this intelligence 
the padsliah said to Ram Singha, “ Raja Jai Siiigha, son 
of Raja Mandhata, fought in the Bengal war and subdued 
that province. Now. you proceed to the war with Assam.’' 

The reason for which the padshah said thus to Ram 
Singha was this : — not a single nawab who had been deput- 
ed to the Assam war could ever come back safely ; 
some died of themselves, wliile others were killed in the 
battle ; the waters of Assam are poisonous, its air unhealthy 
and its hills are covered with dense forests ; and the 
emperor wanted that Ram Singha should die in Assam. 
Devising this plan, the padshah deputed Ram Singha to 
Assam. 


119 . Ram Shigha deputed to the ivar against Assam 

[ The Raja took with him the Rajput bheels of his 
own State, Rashid Khan Nawab and others, and took leave 
of the emperor. The Padshah appointed two of his own 
men as dewans to accompany Ram Singha in his expedi- 
tion, Mirza Saiyid Saf, the dewan of the Perganas, and 
Mir Raji, the dewan of the laskars and sepoys. The 
emperor also deputed Bahlol Khan, the Daroga of seven 
hundred lasols, and Sultan Ali the Daroga of three hundred 
Ahudis. Mir Gazar Beg Ilazi was ajipointed waqaya- 
navis of the expedition ^md the emperor said to him, 
“ Ram Singha is an untrustworthy man. He may enter 
into a collusion with the Swarga Maharaja. You should 
send regular reports to me regarding his movements, 
and the success or ill-fate of the expedition.” 

The raja halted on the way with his detachment. The 
nawabs who ^vere commissioned to accompany the raja 
joined him subsequently with their quota of supplies. 
There was a garden at Patna founded by Ram Singha’s 
father Jai Singha. The Raja stopped there for a week 
awaiting the arrival of the remaining portion of his army. 

120 . Ram Singha warmly received by Shaista Khan 

[ From Patna, Ram Singha proceeded towards Ja- 
hangirnagar in order to have an interview with Amir-ul 
Omrao Shaista Khan who was the sworn friend of the 
raja's father Jai Singha. On account of this old friend- 
ship Ram Singha came to Dhaka, On hearing of the 
approach of the raja, Shaista Khan welcomed him with 
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great cordiality and splendour. The son of Aburnamir 
Khan and the two dewaiis. Raja Nandalal and Rai 
Muraridhar, escorted the raja with elephants and horses, 
marching to the notes of the five musical instruments. 
The path lying^on the march was splashed with water by 
a host of chikabardars and the roofs of the houses in the 
bazaars through which the raja passed were covered with 
golden and silvery cloths. The court chamber of Shaista 
Khan was also draped with costly carpets up to the ceiling. 
There were placed six hundred incense pots fuming with 
the vapour of burnt aloe. In every room tassels of pearls 
and corals were suspended from the overhanging canopies. 

The raja approached the nawab and, adchessing him 
as uncle or chacha, saluted the latter by touching his feet. 
Shaista Khan clasped Ram Singha to his bosom bv twin- 
ing him by the neck, and kissed the raja's head. The 
nawab presented to Ram Suigha precious elephants and 
horses, and a sword namedKhanjar whose price amounted 
to 25,000 rupees, 

Nawab Shaista Khan then imparted the following 
instructions to Ram Singha : “ Act in a way that you may 
remain in the good graces of the emperor. Aurangzeb 
Padshah is a shrewd diplomat. Shujanagar (Hajo in 
Assam ?) is an unhealthy place ; its hills are covered with 
forests, and poisonous waters flow in its streams during 
the two months Baisak and Jaistha. The air that blows 
is also infected with poison. For this reason our men die 
there in numbers, and you should live very carefully. 
Do not drink any water but that of the Louhitya or Brah- 
maputra. Do not admit the women of that place into 
your mahal ; they are wicked and treacherous,'’ The 
nawab further advised, “ Please write to me when you fall 
short of food-stuff, war provisions or money ; I will send 
them to you, looking upon you as one of mine." 

Ram Singha became extremely delighted with the 
reception given to him, and said to the nawab, The 
advice which you have given to me is generally imparted 
by a father to his son/' The raja then took leave of 
the nawab whose sons saluted Ram Singha by touching 
his feet, and escorted him to a considerable distance. 
Ram Singha then arrived with his army at Shujanagar. 

S. K. Bhuyan. 


{To be continued,) 
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SAEMAD—HIS LIFE AND QUATRAINS 
{Continued from our last issue) 

II, 

No complete collection of Sarmad's poetical wfirks is 
available, and it is commonly believed that his poetic 
effusions are confined to Ruhdiyat only. I should have 
hesitated to challenge this belief, were it not for the 
fact that external evidence (from the three books on v'hi(*h 
I have mainly based this essay) as well as internal evidence 
from the quatrains of Sarniad is conclusive on this' point. 
The author of Dabistan-i-Mazahib says, “ Sarmad is 

the creator of good verses and quotes a Fragment 
which Sarmad composed in praise of Shaikh Mohammad 
Khan, the Peshwa of Dara-i-Namdar Sultan Abdullah 
Qutab Shah. Sher Khan Lodhi in his Mirat ul-Khiyal 
has quoted a ghazal which has four verses ; the last verse 
containing the norn-de-plume of the poet.^ Valah Dagh- 
istani in his Riaz ush-Shu'ara also confirms this belief by 
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attributing to Sarmad a variety of Persian verses. Sar- 
mad himself in a quatrain* says, I am not interested in 
the thought and actions of any one ; but in Ghazal I 
follow the trend of Hafiz, Indeed in Rubafi lam a dis- 
ciple of Khayyam but I do not sip long at his wine- cup 
either.’'* This testimony leaves no room for mere guess- 
work and makes it at once clear that Sarmad tried his 
hand at more than one type of Persian poetry. He Tvrote 
Fragments ( o UK* Ghazals and Quatrains, but the 
last indeed held a sway over his imagination. In various 
collections the number of his quatrains varies from three 
hundred and ten to three hundred and twenty-one. In these 
collections, it is not at all unusual to come across one or 
two quatrains the authorship of vhich has now definitely 
been attributed to Khayyam. Sahabi Astrabadi or lesser 
luminaries. The reason for this overlapping is simple. 
The uncritical compiler has often taken a certain quatrain 
to have been written by one poet or another only on the 
basis of a similarity of theme. I have no criterion by which 
to judge and finally attribute the authorship of any one 
of these disputed quatrains to Sarmad. I have taken 
great care to include only those quatrains which appear 
in all the collections and which, as far as my meagre knowl- 
edge of Persian poets goes, have not been attributed to 
any one else. I cannot hazard a guess as to the agency 
which preserved Sarmad’s quatrains. His quatrains, most 
of them anyhow, belong to that period of his life when his 
interest did not he in worldly things. He lived in a state 
of perpetual ecstacy when the method of expression appears 
to be that of generating the thought, in all its avTul in- 
tensity and scope, and not caring for it after its creation. 
He could not strike an invariable balance wherein the 
individual subdues ecstacy ; instead the sea of ecstacy kept 
on dancing and raging so much that even when he was 
facetoface with the grim fact of the universe, that is, death ; 
he smilingly courted it and said ; 

He burnt me without any reason, look at the fun, 

He killed me without any reason, look at my Maseiha 

(*) 
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0 you who are ignorant of the charms of Yusuf's face, 
Look at the pangs (of love) ^vhich Ya‘qub and Zuleikha 

bore. 


O you who are astonished at my ugly face. 

For a brief minute look at that lovely face. 

You have seen king, darwish and qalandar, 

Look at Sarmad, ecstatic and ill-famed.* 

Indeed, ecstaey is one of the chief features of Sarmad’s 
quatrains. His quest after eternal beauty does not leave 
any delight for him in worldly things. His own self is lost 
to him. The world, which he forsook so dramatically, 
had no charms for him. Religion with its hopes and fears 
and future promises does not attract him and, although he 
knows that mankind has but a few pursuits in life, yet 
he does not want the glitter and glamour of these, because 
his ‘ hot desire ' is leading him to the search of the ‘ Great 
Self He says : 

Some love the world, some to the church take flight. 
Yet not in either may I find delight. 

Only the knowledge of Thy Self can sate 
My hot desire. Ah, tear the veil outright. 

But no one can say that Sarmad made his choice without 
any deliberation. He w'eighcd the pros and cons, he esti- 
mated the gain and the loss and stood undecided for a 
long time : 

Sarmad, why wrestle in a long debate. 

There are two ways to choose : make one thy fate : 
Either to take Him ever to thy heart 
Or else to leave Him and be desolate. 

Finally he came to know the secret of man’s happiness 
and realized that eternal happiness is not given to every 
one, nor is it given without the ungrudging payment which 
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one has to make in the shape of undergoing^ great misery 
and hardship and annihilation of one's self. 

If fly knows nothing of the moth's desire 

Nor arc love’s tears pearls strewn among the mire. 

Love waits eternally and blooms in pain 
The selfish know not sorrow's sacred fire 

At last the die is cast and he sacrifices all that he possesses. 
He has undergone all the misery and hardship that was 
possible, at the hands of the men of this world, and even 
then is prepared to face everytliing which may fall to his 
lot, not with the resignation of the pious but with the joy 
of a lover's heart. The state of perpetual ecstaey has 
come and he proclaims it in the following words : 

Now^ am I come into one high estate, 

A lover, and I envy not the great. 

Love only binds nn*, I can stand alone 
And hurl a cliallenge at malignant fate. 

Love only holds me and my heart is light 
Pliant as wax. and like the candle liright 
And by the light of love that shines from me, 

I know' the secret of men's hearts’ delight. 

It is evident that one wiio has arrived at this stage, 
must necessarily have a supreme contempt for those whose 
entire life is devoted to hypocrisy and those wdio out- 
w^ardly idaini to seek Him. but inwardly keep on seeking 
W'orldiy good‘s. In Sarmad’s contenijit for such persons 
we do not find hatred but sympathy. He w'ants to reclaim 
the strayed and the lost by merely pointing the right ]^ath 
to them. He w^arns them of the pitfalls wdiich beset their 
path and gives this affectionate warming : 

The woollen mantle, the Zunnar beneath 
Are for hypocrisy and lies a sheath. 

Ah, don them not, or sorrow', tears and shame 
Shall be a burden to thee until death. 

To Sarmad. greed appears to be the chief source of human 
misery because once one starts to pile up wmridly goods, 
one W'ants to go adding on to this growdng pyramid until 
death comes wdien the'wdiole hoard becomes more useless 
than the dust in which one is buried. Sarmad puts it in 
the following wmrds : — 

Greed’s slaves are prisoners, although their lot 
Comprise a kingdom or an acre plot. 
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The thread of life hath all too brief a span^ 

Let not greed twist it to a tangled knot. 

But Sarmad in his denunciation of greed does not advocate 
the total withdrawal of man from acquiring wealth, which 
after all is a necessity. He only wants that our pursuit 
of w^ealth should not blind us to other aspects of life and 
other values. Sarmad pleads for moderation and I do 
not doubt that he can wdl claim our consideration even 
today. He says : 

The clever man whose heart's on riches set, 

Is like a bird snared in the fowler's net. 

In moderation ever lies content 

Great wealth but makes the burdened spirit fret. 

Along with this warning, Sarmad warns us to beware of the 
loss of balance which comes in old age. It is clear that 
in youth when everything is on the ascent and the sap of 
life flows vigorously and quietly, we do not clutch at all 
the petty chances which are offered to us. But wLen Ave 
are old, and Avhen our powers begin to Avane, leaving us 
^ sans eyes and sans teeth,’ we want to make the best of 
every little trifle. The balance of our life is gone and the 
‘ equation ' is lost. Lust for the possession of all that 
glitters, be it gold, be it physical beauty, be it the tending 
of ego, groAvs day by day* Sarmad knoAvs this secret 
and denounces it. Our denunciation of our own selves 
is often lukcAA^arm and lacks sting. Consequently, Sarmad 
does not denounce himself but his ' mad heart.’ He says ; 

J My mad heart ne’er AA^as reconciled to fate, 

, Plotting and scheming ever, soon and late : 

I And though the floAver of my youth has fled 
" Still IS my young desire unsatiate. 

WTiat utterance could be more pathetic and more true ! 

In youth, the streak of old age in us is the Avisdom of 
the old and in old age the remnants of youth in us are 
the memories of our young days. The former is often 
denied to some of us but the latter is alAA^ays portioned out 
to us as our only consolation. Sarmad has repeatedly 
and most beautifully sung of his delicious memories and 
the following is a good example of it. 

Once with my friends in gardens bright with floAA^ers, 

In sweet companionship I spent life’s hours, 
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Now only memory is left to me 

And skies loom dark on those once radiant bowers. 

But even when Sarmad is weeping his heart out on the 
memories of days gone by, he realizes the one supreme fact 
of all existence — death. Death has taken away many, 
and it will take away many more — therefore we should 
always be prepared for it. This will take away the ghastli- 
ness of death and will prepare us, after having lived our 
lives well, to welcome it as Sarmad did. 

Lo ! All the loved ones to the dust must yield, 

For Death’s the huntsman and the world’s his field. 
Low in the dust each one of us must lie, 

Though he should have the heavens for his shield. 

And 

Though all the universe should know thy fame. 
Though sun and moon were minted with thy name. 
Though Caesar and Faghfur were thy slaves. 

It would avail thee not when Azrael came. 

Sarmad’s quatrains are full of wise thoughts and natur- 
al philosophy, but the note of love of the ‘ Eternal 
Beauty is predominant and runs through everything 
as the refrain of his music. This note has all the charm of 
Sufic belief. It makes Sarmad see the ‘ Beloved ’ in all 
that exists in the universe. The cause and the effect of 
existence are blended together and only go to show that 
w'hat exists is of Him and from Him. Sarmad says 

Which is the idol, which the fashioner ? 

Which is the lover and the loved one here ? 

Ask in the church, the temple, the Ka ba, 

And all is silence, all is darkness there. 

Yet in the garden where the sunshine glows 
One Perfect Presence moves in all that grows. 

He is the lover, He is the beloved, 

He is the bramble and He is the rose. 

And because He is present in all creation, therefore, to 
try to find Him m any one particular place is futile. 

Not only underneath the temple’s dome, 

But in the universe He makes His home. 

Fools gather, noisily to talk of Him, 

The wise of heart, to Him alone will come, 

5-d 
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All the same it is not difficult to find him out, because: 

Is the heart wise ? then the Beloved is there, 

Does the eye see ? it sees Him everywhere. 

Does the ear hear ? it hears but talk of Him, 

Does the tongue speak ? it lays the secret bare. 

But to become truly a part of Him requires great effort; 
it requires self-annihilation. 

Only when being has been left behind 
Canst thou the only source of Being find. 

The cowards perish — only the burning soul 
Can see the flame and not be stricken blind. 

I do not pz'opose to go any further and be in the way of 
my readers' first-hand appreciation of Sarmad's quatrains, 
I have ventured to give them the translation in English of 
some of them. No-one can be more conscious of the 
imperfections of these translations but I present 
them in the hope that some abler pen will be moved to 
render them to that perfect form of poetry which Sar- 
mad's quatrains richly deserve. 

Ill 

O Manifest yet hidden, come to me. 

Far have I wandered in the search for Thee. 

Close have I longed to clasp Thee to my heart. 

Yet still Thy face behind the veil I see. 

Some love the world, some to the church take flight, 
Yet not in either may I find delight. 

Only the knowledge of Tliy Self can sate 
My hot desire; ah, tear the veil outright. 

0 Wooer of man’s heart, beloved Friend, 

Thy ways are my ways, unto Thee I bend; 

Thou dost not show Thyself, yet everywhere 
Thou goest with me unto journey’s end. 

1 sought His savour in the morning breeze, 

Sought Him in flowers underneath the trees, 

Yet in the quiet places of the heart 

I found His presence sooner than in these. 

We know His presence when our hearts are moved ; 

He is the lover, aye, arid the beloved. 

Open your eyes with joy, O man, and see 
The hundred ways in which His love is proved. 

5 * 
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Now He seems kind, now fickle as the dew. 

Each moment gleaming with a different hue. 
Open thy arms to Him. see with clear eyes 
And thou shalt know Him ever to be true. 

Is the heart wise, then the Beloved is there ; 

Does the eye see. it sees Him everywhere ; 

Does the ear hear, it hears but talk^f Him ; 

Does the tongue speak, it lays the secret bare. 

Not only underneath the temple's dome 
But in the universe He makes His home. 

Fools gather noisily to talk of Hsm, 

The wise of heart to Him alone will come. 

So, I rejoice that I have known His grace 
The bounteous breath, the glory of His face. 

I made no loss, profit alone was mine 
In this transaction, in love's market place. 

Lo ! in the secret cup the wine is red, 

Yet none may taste of it whose soul is dead. 

By God, O Pharisee, you know not God 
For whilst you mumble prayers, the secret's fled. 

Which is the idol, which the fashioner ? 

Which IS the lover and tlie loved one here ? 

Ask in the mosque, the temple, the Ka'ba 
And all is silence, all is darkness tht^re. 

Yet in the garden where tlie sunshine gloves 
One perfect Presence moves in all that growls. 
He is the lover. He is the beloved. 

He is the bramble and He is the rose. 

Behold, within oui'selvcs we two are one, 

I know'- not how this miracle is done. 

He is the ocean, I the cup — ah, no ! 

How should that make the perfect union ? 

My wayw^ard heart with love is lifted up 
On colour and on scent of flowers I sup. 

If with His love’s clear nectar 1 am filled 
Shall not the wine spill from the brimming cup ? 

I have surrendered Being and have not thought 
What Being is : my spark of smoke knows naught, 
I have surrendered heart and life and faith 
And found a profit that I had not sought. 
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Sarmad, why needst thou seek Him endlessly ? 

If He be loved, then He will come to thee* 

He knows the best, sit then in quietude 
Till thy heart whisper softly — It is He.’' 

If fly knows nothing of the moth’s desire. 

Nor are love’s tears pearls strewn among the mire. 
Love w^aits eternally and blooms in pain, 

The selfish know" not sorrow’s sacred fire. 

I asked the wilderness of wisdom's leaves, 

Wliat, then, is Being ? The mirage that deceives 
Mocked at my quest : I do not even know 
Who made the pattern that the spider w^eaves* 

Love pours strange vintage in unstinted measure : 
Sorrow- and yearning fill the cup of pleasure. 

Yet to the tavern of the world there come 
Love’s victims, craving still this bitter treasure. 

Seek the Beloved, who will ne'er depart 
From thee, nor cause thee bleeding of the heart. 
Seek the Beloved, in thine arms to rest 
In union that none can tear apart. 

Now- am I come into one high estate, 

A lover, and I envy not the great. 

Love only binds me, I can stand alone 
And hurl a challenge at malignant fate. 

Love only holds me and my heart is light, 

Pliant as w-ax and like the candle bright, 

And by the liglit of love* that shines from me 
I know- the secret of men's hearts' delight. 

Sarmad, why w-restle in a long debate? 

There are two ways to choose ; make one thy fate : 
Either to take Him ever to thy heart 
Or else to leave Him and be desolate. 

Only when Being has been left behind 
Canst thou the only source of Being find. 

The cow-ards perish — only the burning soul 
Can see the flame and not be stricken blind. 

Thou canst not ever find the friend of friends 
Whilst yet thy mind to trivial things attends : 
Thoughts of aught else but Him can only raise 
A barrier that no desire transcends. 
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Go to the tavern, not alone, but seek 
The cup-bearer of the rose-petalled cheek ; 

Drink not forgetfully or carelessly ; 

The wine of life is poured not for the weak, 

I am so wise, madness has come to me. 

Who can describe Love's utter ecstacy. 

Can the wide sea be measured in a cup ? 

0 dream of madness, O absurdity! 

Now in the desert, now in the garden-close. 

Now in the dale, now where the hill-wind blows, 

Now by the way of spirit, now of flesh : 

All these are paths to truth’s One Perfect Rose. 

1 gaze unknown on the Beloved's face. 

In secret I adore His perfect grace. 

The world is busied with its own pursuits 
But my quest leads me to a different place. 

Through all eternity the bubbles rise. 

Dances the mirage ever in the skies. 

Ever the old harp waits for a new song. 

And this old house empty for ever lies. 

My heart must ever seek Love's pain and fret, 

I take its burden up without regret. 

Waste not your breath advising me, O Priest, 

My feet on different paths to yours are set. 

How may one find Him out by argument ? 

Reason and evidence in vain are bent. 

Wearing out heart, wearing out brain and eye, 

Within the fold of blinding reason pent. 

Though Thou art hidden, yet behind the eye 
Thou w'ellest, knowing well my secret. Aye, 

And like the lamp behind its coloured shade 
Thou sheddest light for me to travel by. 

How many of earth’s forms Thou makest Thine, 
Garden and desert, cypress, jessamine. 

Sometimes the scent of flowers, sometimes a light 
That Thou alone now upon all dost shine. 

Once with my friends in gardens bright with flowers, 
In sweet companionship I spent life’s hours, 

Now only memory is left to me 

And skies loom dark on those once radiant bowers. 
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Death is the destiny of worldly things, 

Desire for -worldly riches only brings 
Hardship and disappointment in its train ; 

Wealth is a t^nrant mightier than kings. 

Lo ! how a dinar-greedy eye doth blind ! 

How fervently each to each is unkind ! 

Fear not so much the snake or scorpion 
As that incarnate sting, a greedy mind. 

How futile is the thirst for wealth and power ; 

Futile the plots and schemes that o'er us tower ; 

Since in this flesh we have so brief a home 
Wliy seek for wealth which lasts but for an hour ? 

Ever desire and discontent I see ; 

Men seek the world for wealth eternally. 

This ancient house is full of sufferers 
Yet few can find their golden remedy. 

The clever man whose heart's on riches set 
Is like a bird snared in the fowder's net. 

In moderation ever lies content ; 

Great wealth but makes the burdened spirit fret. 

Greed’s slaves are prisoners, although their lot 
Comprise a kingdom or an acre plot. 

The thread of life hath all too brief a span, 

Let not greed twist it to a tangled knot. 

The woollen mantle, the Zunnar beneath. 

Are for hypocrisy and lies a sheath. 

Ah, don them not, or sorrow, tears and shame 
Shall be a burden to thee until death. 

Who from the godly hypocrites can tell ? 

A pious action yet may lead to hell. 

Zahid, you say, ‘‘ Drink not, but be like me,’' 

Tell that to those who know you not so well. 

Lift not thy head so high, O Zahid, lest 
Thou shouldst be humbled and must beat thy breast, 
‘‘ Camphor they name the negro slave, but thee 
They name “ The Pious ” in derisive jest. 

Padshah am I, no beggar, crawling, sly. 

Greatly I love, and from one danger fly. 

And, Zahid, though I worship in the mosque. 

If thou art Musalman, so am not I. 
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No robe of base hypocrisy I own, 

I bend the knee before one King alone. 

Desiring nothing, all the world is mine, 

Tlie tavern bench is better than a throne. 


This body perishes, however fair ; 

The straw flames high, but soon is lost in air. 

Death spreads his net, and frail humanity 
Is driven pitilessly to its snare. 

I have been up and down over the earth 
In times of plenty and in times of dearth. 

Seen towns and cities, deserts, hills and plains 
And found in all of them but little w^orth. 

My mad heart ne'er was reconciled to fate, 

Plotting and scheming ever, soon and late, 

And though the flower of my youth has fled 
Still is my young desire insatiate. 

Who has seen how life moves on quiet wings 
Through endless autumns into endless springs 
Knows that the form and colour of this world 
Are but the shadow of eternal things. 

Though all the universe should know thy fame. 
Though sun and moon were minted with thy name. 
Though Csesar and Faglifur were thy slaves, 

It would avail thee naught when Azrael came. 

Lo ! all the loved ones to the dust must yield, 

For Death’s the huntsman and the world’s his field. 
Low in the dust each one of us must he, 

Tliough he should have the heavens for his shield. 

Seek not the world, it is thine enemy, ^ 

Bringing heart-burning, shame and grief to thee. 
Only by thought may the true path be found, 

Then let thy sense be balanced evenly. 

O Greed, why dost thou wish to serve a crown ? 
Soon from the court to death thou must go down. 
Kings have their brows knit and are hard to please 
And all the world not worth one royal frown. 
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How foolish is the quest for worldly fame. 

For only like the seal one makes the name. 

That first is earven with the painful tool 
And then is blackened with the ink of shame. 

B. A, Hashmi, 

{Concluded,) 
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THE FIRST PERSIAN NEWSPAPERS OF 
INDIA 

A peep into their contents 

The first Persian newspapers of India were the Jarn-i- 
Jehan Numa and the Miratul-Afchhar printed and publish- 
ed ill Calcutta in 1822. Both the titles or epithets implied 
the Mirror of News.'’ The first the Jam-i- Jehan Numa 
was conducted and owned by Messrs. Alexander & Co., 
one of the famous agency houses of the time and was edit- 
ed by a Bengali Hindu by name Hurryhar Dutta. The 
second, the MiratuUAhhhar was established, conducted 
and owned by the famous Bengali, Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 

The Jam-i-Jehan Numa made its first appearance on 
the 28th March 1822 with a notice that it would be pub- 
lished weekly at a charge of two rupees per mensem. The 
second number explained the scope and objects of the 
publication, which wTre declared to be the promulgation 
of articles of news from the English newspapers and the 
procuring and making known intelligence of all that passed 
at the principal cities of Hindustan whether foreign or 
wnthin the East India company’s territories ; and it in- 
vited, in obscure and affected language, all persons who 
might have any wish or plan to communicate or any state- 
ment of facts to publish, to send the same to the editor 
who would insert it in his paper and carefully conceal the 
name of the writer. Conformably with the intentions thus 
avowed, the editor acted upon the principle of copying 
from the English papers and publishing in Persian any 
articles which suited his purpose, of inserting all sorts of 
correspondence, and more especially of discussing openly 
and unreservedly the systems of government pursued in 
Oudh and other Indian States allied to the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Hyderabad affairs were also occasionally noticed. 
In the issue of Jam-i- Jehan Nmna of the 24th April 1822, 
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the notice of Hyderabad affairs was confined to the praises 
of the character and administration of Raja Chandu Lall, 
who was declared to enjoy so entirely the confidence of 
the Nizam that not a single individual of the great nobles 
of the country could approach near His Highness. 

The articles published in this paper respecting the king- 
dom of Oudh were from the beginning filled with com- 
plaints and abuse of the existing system of government, 
virulent attacks upon the minister, who was called a 
low, unworthy menial, and gross charges of folly and oppo- 
sition directed against the king himself. Very soon after 
this channel of communication was opened for the dis- 
contented parties at Lucknow, Futhighir and Cawnpur 
to vent their spleen against the existing administration, 
all kinds of violent anonymous communications poured 
in in such numbers that the Editor was obliged to declare, 
in his number of the 22nd May 1822, that many communi- 
cations from Oudh remained unnoticed because they had 
no name affixed, and that in future he must decline accept- 
ing any which were not signed or attested in some way so 
that the writers might be eventually answerable, as he 
considered himself liable to be called to account in court 
for publishing any statement “ tiiat is either false or dis- 
paraging and tending to bring the character of another 
into contempt. " 

How little this proposed sense of liability in reality 
operated was evinced bv subsequent numbers, more es- 
pecially that of the 24th July 1822 in which the editor, 
after expressly declaring that he had been unable to judge 
of the truth of what was stated, brought for\vard a whole 
series of abusive and disparaging statements against the 
Oudh Government, including a charge against the king 
of ordering the shops of the shawl-weavers in a certain 
quarter of the town to be rased to the ground without any 
cause, and their goods and implements of trade valued at 
Rs, 10,000 to be tossed into the river. A prior number 
had accused His Majesty of the inconceivable folly of 
taking out of his M^ardrobe an immense quantity of valu- 
able articles and setting them on fire merely to enjoy the 
pleasure of seeing them burn. 

At an early stage of these Oudh discussions, a passage 
appeared in one of the numbers as the sentiment of a 
correspondent, that there was no remedy for the evils which 
affected the country but the direct interference of the 
British Government. The English weekly newspaper the 

6 *^ 
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Calcutta Journal, edited by James Silk Buckingham, com- 
menting on the above, went still further and plainly de- 
clared the entire assumption of the Government of Oudh 
to be the only remedy. 

The Jam-i-Jehan Numa of the 12th June 1S22 charged 
the British authorities directly with injustice and dis- 
regard of the obligations of good faith, in allowing a 
British force to be employed against Qasim Ali, the Zem- 
indar of Akberpore, adding, however, that the British 
Government was bound by treaties and could not help 
itself, though in reality it groaned at the conduct of Agha 
Mir (the minister) who was the (*ause of all the mischief. 

In another number of the Jam-i-Jehan Numa appeared 
a detailed account of the domestic disputes which prevailed 
in the family of the King of (^udh and tlie distressing events 
of Lucknow reported by the Resident in his despatches of 
the Ibth and 20th August. 1822. These newspaper com- 
ments excited, the Resident reported to the British Gov- 
ernment in one of these despatches, disgust and indigna- 
tion in the mind of the king at the printed exposures of the 
intrigues going on in the interior of his palace, and of the 
dissensions between himself and his nearest connections. 

A subsequent number of the same paper contained an 
article on Lahore News."" coming from a source obviously 
quite different from the ordinary native Akhbars. (Manu- 
script newspapers) which ascribed to Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh acts, measures and language indicating most deci- 
dedly hostile views towards the British Government, and 
which might very naturally prove a ground of offence to 
tliat chief. 

The official remonstrances received from the king of 
Oudh and the despatches from the Resident at Lucknow 
showed that the newspaper attacks above mentioned 
had excited very deep feelings of disgust and dissatis- 
faction in the mind of the king of Oudh. who saw too 
certainlv in such unceasing clamours against his govern- 
ment and such pointed allusions to tlie only remedy for 
his alleged mismanagement, the prospect of extended 
disorders and oppression threatening the ultimate aiini- 
hilation of his power. He could not separate from the 
authority of a government supreme and despotic through- 
out India the lucubrations of a press operating under its 
immediate eye at the very seat of its splendour and powei. 
To tel! His Majesty that he had a remedy in the Supreme 
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Court of Calcutta in the event of any libellous and unfound- 
ed statement being published, was to apprise him distinctly 
that there were no available means of redress open to him, 
as, with the known inveterate prejudice of Indians of 
sovereign rank, he would of course deem any reproach or 
indignation more tolerable than an appeal for justice like 
a common complainant to such a tribunal. 

In fact, in consequence of these remonstrances, the 
Government of Lord Hastings found it necessary to pro- 
hibit the editors of several English newspapers from pub- 
lishing attacks of this nature ; one of these editors, in 
reply to the Government, announced publicly to his readers 
that he considered the Government’s prohibitory order 
merely as a request on the part of Government, to be 
attended to or not as suits his judgment, and convenience. 

The same attacks were still continued in a form im- 
measurably more offensive and distressing to the Govern- 
ment of Oudh, in the very language w^hich was read and 
understood by every well-educated native of India. The 
account given in the Jam^i-Jehan Numa of a duel between 
a Mr. Jameson and Mr. Janies Silk Buckingham, editor 
of the Calcutta Journal, is not unworthy of notice here as 
it ambiguously announced to the natives of India that the 
editor of the Calcutta Journal was a sort of censor of the 
British Government who would not, as far as his powers 
extended, permit them to do wrong. 

The contents of the other Persian paper, the MiratuC 
Akhbar, were much in the same style as the above, but 
the editor’s (Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s) known disposition 
for theological controversy, led him to seize an occasion 
for publishing remarks on the Trinity which, although 
covertly and insidiously conveyed, were deemed exceed- 
ingly offensive. The circumstance in w^hich the discussion 
originated was a notice in the above paper of the death 
of Dr. Middleton, late Bishop of Calcutta. After some 
laudatory remarks on his learning and dignity, the article 
concluded by stating that the Bishop, having been now 
relieved from the cares and anxieties of this world, had 
‘"tumbled” on the shoulders of the mercy of God the 
Father, God the Son and God the Holy Ghost (Trinity).* 

* Raja Ram Mohan Roy founded the original (Adi) Brahmo 
Samaj in India (Theistie Association) following the Unitarian doctrines 
inculcated in the Vedas, and on the analogy of the Unitarian Christians 
of Europe. 
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The expression coming from a known impugner of the 
doctrine of the Trinity could only be considered as ironical, 
and was noticed in one of the newspapers as objectionable 
and offensive* It might have been sufficient for the editor 
of the Miratul-Akhbar, on finding that he had given off- 
ence, to have expressed his regret, to have disclaimed all 
such intention and thus have let the subject drop* But 
this course was not suited to the polemic disposition of the 
editor. In the number of his paper of the 19th July 
(1822) he entered into a long justification of his obituary 
notice of Dr. Middleton and affected to misunderstand 
the real purport of the objection taken to his introduction 
of the mention of Trinity. He made use of expressions 
which were regarded as an aggravation of the offence. 
He said : — With respect to what was said of God the 
Father^ Son and Holy Ghost, since the Preachers of the 
Christian religion constantly, in every Church throughout 
the year, read their articles of faith with a loud voice, 
not regarding the presence of either Hindoo or Musalman, 
and declare their conviction that salvation is to be found 
only in the belief of Three in One. what doubt can there 
be then but that they believe in the Three whom I have 
mentioned ; and again : “ But since it seems that the 
mere mention in the Persian language of the essential 
principles of the Christian religion is an aspersion of the 
faith professed by the Governor-General and all its follow- 
ers, I shall therefore, avoid this fault in future,” 

In the number of this paper of the 9th August 1822 
the discussion was revived and the objections were treated 
in the same style. It was asked: “If any one inditing 
an obituary notice of a Hindu should mention the Ganges 
or other objects of worship of that nation would the Hindus 
take offence ? ” And afterwards the editor quoted a 
verse which he ascribed to some Persian poet, with the 
meaning: — “ Whosesoever religion is vsuch that the mere 
mention of the God of it is a cause of shame, we may 
readily guess what kind of a religion that is, and what sort 
of a people are its followers.” 

A striking instance of the idle and groundless nature 
of the stories put forth in these newspapers was afforded 
in the account given in the MirafuUAkhhar of an occur- 
rence of importance at Calcutta regarding the visit of the 
Persian prince to the Governor-General. It was reported 
that the Marquis of Hastings sent out a battalion of Eu- 
ropean troops to meet him and conduct him to Government 
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House, and himself received the prince at the head of the 
staircase. It was thought officially at the time that this 
exaggerated statement was published with the design 
(and had doubtless had the effect) of spreading, both in 
India and Persia, extremely false notions of the nature 
of the attentions shown to the prince and of the import- 
ance attached by the Indian Government to his visit. 

The following objectionable passage eontained in the 
Ml ratal ^ikhhar of the tth October 1822 was brought to 
the notice of Government by the Acting Persian Secretary. 

‘‘ One day the minister who is the Governor ^ of Oudh 
sent for Mir Fazl Ali to give in an account of the stipend 
of Mohsan ud-Dowlah : the Prince refused compliance with 
the requisition, and the Padshah Regum observed that 
she alone had the coiitr(d of the said stipend and would 
only render an accfnmt of it when all the other aceounts 
of the country became due. 

'' After this the Padshah Begum and the Prjnce, m 
eoiisequenee of the enmity and male^ olence of the minister, 
determined to move away altogether and summoning 
their dependents told them that whoever would emgage to 
follow and defend thein might come — the others should 
receive their ])a}^ and be dismisseiL E\ery man of them 
solemnly engaged to adliere to tlieir cause. The prince 
accordingly gave to each presents and shawls according 
to their several ranks. When the minister saw such 
numbers collected together he represented to the king 
that the prince had certainly conceived some evil design, 
and that with such disturbances threatening it was ne- 
cessary to take steps for His Majesty's safety and protec- 
tion. The king, being taken m by the cajoling of that 
“false minister (literally “like Dimnah'’ in allusion to a 
jackal in one of the well-kno\TO fables of Pilpai) concurred 
in his suggestions ; upon which that despicable-minded 
personage with the royal permission began to collect troops 
and to call for the aid of the English forces. The rest we 
shall give in the next number of our paper." 

In 1822 two other weekly newspapers^ were published 
in Calcutta in Bengali. In these newspapers much bitter 

(1) The terms used were Wazir Firman RawaiOudh " and may 
be construed simply the mmister of the King of Oudh. The King, 
however, was m no other place designated by the terms “ Firman 
Rawa." 

(2) On the 18th July 1822 appeared the first vemaculai’ newspaper 
of Bomba}', the Mumhaiiia Samachar as a Weekly edited by Mobed 
Fardunji Murzban. 
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and acrimonious controversy was published regarding 
the Sati (burning of Hindu widows on the funeral pyre 
of their deceased husbands) question. The Government 
thought : Were this dispute voluntarily and really con- 
ducted by the natives without the intervention of Eu- 
ropeans the discussion might lead to beneficial results.” 

The publication of these vernaculai* newspapers caused 
a serious flutter in official dovecotes. One member of the 
Governor-Generars council wrote immediately after as 
follows : — - 

“ From a review of the actual pr(jceedings. thus far, 
of the conductors of the native Press, and of the topics 
they have chosen to brmg into discussion, 1 consider the 
subject of the native Press as a question of real importance, 
more with the view to eventual and probable results than 
from any actual offence hitherto committed in the infancy 
of the attempt to claim for the natives of India a right to 
canvass and, scrutinise, through the medium of public 
ncAVspapers, the acts and motives of their rulers. Up to 
the present date a certain degree of caution has naturally 
been observed, and the apathy and want of curiosity of 
the natives have prevented any very extensive circulation 
of the newspapers. Still the attention of natives of rank 
and education in many distant parts of India has been 
aroused to the contemplation of this portentous novelty, 
and a family so remote from the presidency as that of the 
King of Delhi have officially expressed a desire be fur- 
nished with the Persian printed newspapers. But it is 
evident that whilst the Government is destitute of all 
controlling power as at present over C'alcutta editors and 
has no remedy for the most insidious attacks, save the 
uncertain one of an appeal to the Supreme Court, the 
newspapers of the next week may contain some statements 
and discussions highly improper and offensive, and there 
is nothing in the tone of what has already appeared to 
indicate any such timidity or delicacy on the part of the 
editors as should restrain them from advancing, step by 
step, to the end which they or their patrons obviously 
contemplate/' 

It should be reiiiembered that when the first printed 
newspapers appeared in Persian and Bengali, there were 
in circulation several manuscrijit newspapers or news letters, 
through the medium of which natives of rank and wealth 
could know what happened in the different parts of India. 
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In the kingdom of Oudh there were no inconsiderable 
number. Sir Joseph Fayrer, in his Recollections of Mi/ Life, 
writes thus : 

When I was appointed an Honorary Assistant Resi- 
dent and thus had political combined with my other 
duties (as Resident Surgeon, Lucknow), another of my 
duties ^vas to receive and make out a precis of the reports 
of the ahhhar nazvis, or news writers, of what took place 
at court and throughout the province of Oudh, and strange 
reports thus reached me of the king and his doings. His 
various proceedings in the harem and court ; the presents 
he gave, the honours he conferred, and the promotions 
he made ; the oppressions of the amils, the resistance of 
the zemindars and talukdars, their fights and the conse- 
quences, made a story that no one could have imagined. 
Doubtless some things were exaggerated, but probably 
others were far short of the truth. The following will give 
an idea of one of the daily reports : — 

“ ‘His Majesty was this morning carried in his tonjon 
to the — ^Mahal, and there he and So-and-So (ladies) were 
entertained with the fights of two pairs of new rams, 
which fought with great energy, also of some quails. 
Shawds worth Rs. 100 were presented to the jemadars 
who arranged these fights. His Majesty then listened to 
a new singer, and amused himself afterwards by kite- 
flying till I p.m. when he went to sleep. Reports have 
come from the village of — in the district of — that Ram 
Sing, zemindar, refused to pay Rs. 500 demanded of him 
by the amiL whereon his house was burned, he was wound- 
ed, and his two sons and brothers have absconded. Jew^an 
Khan, daroga of the pigeon-house, received a Khilat of 
shawls and Rs. 2,000 for producing a pigeon with one black 
and one white wing. His Majesty recited to the Khas 
Mahal his new" poem on the loves of the bulbuls,^ and so 
on. This is no exaggeration ; this, and such as this, though 
frequently much %vorse, w’as the daily report, a summary of 
wdiich went in to the Resident, and which no doubt formed 
a part of the charges on which w^ere founded the indict- 
ment laid against the Oudh Government of misrule and 
neglect of the welfare of the province.’’ 

The Jarn-i-Jahan Numa w^as largely patronised by 
the Government for a number of years from the beginning, 
for wdiich the Royal Arms appeared on its title-page and 
the news published in it was more or less official. Prom 
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the second year this newspaper published an Urdu Sup- 
plement and the following notice was published in 
English : — 

‘"The Editor Jam-i-Jahan JNuma begs leave respect- 
fully to notify to the public that he has, with a view to 
rendering this publication more interesting, entertaining 
and instructive to the European portion of its supporters, 
resolved to publish in future a supplementary sheet in 
the pure Hindoostanee or Oordoo tongue, at the additional 
trifling charge of four annas the number, or one rupee per 
month if taken together with the two Persian sheets, but 
if taken separately, two rupees will be charged for it 
per mensem.’’ 

The Supplement contained interesting stories and 
curious information. It also contained an Urdu transla- 
tion from an English translation of the Persian Tarikh-i- 
Alam-giri ivhich was completed in its pages. Also some 
Urdu ghazals occasionally appeared in it. The Supple- 
ment w^as not successful and was discontinued from the 
23rd January 1824 with the following notice : 

“ As our patrons find no interest in the Urdu language, 
and even Indian gentlemen, w^hose mother tongue it is, 
have a predilection for Persian/' 

Accordingly the Persian portion was enlarged to 
tw^elve pages and the additional portion w^as utilised in 
publishing a serial translation of AlfLaila (Arabian Nights), 
and some interesting stories and humorous sketches. 

In 1828 this ncAVspaper began to appear from its owui 
press without the Royal Arms, and the editor wrote wuth 
a freer pen. Comments were made, and banking, commer- 
cial and trade returns were published. 

In 1831 another Persian weekly appeared in Calcutta 
called the Aina-i-Sikander, Its get-up and method of 
publication w^ere like its old contemporary. Comments 
gnd criticisms w^ere scrupulously avoided, and pages were 
filled with mere clu'onicles of current events. 

The most influential Persian paper of the times w^as 
published on the 2nd August 1835 called the Sultan- ul- 
Akhbar. It came out after the liberation of the Indian 
Press by Lords Metcalfe and Macaulay. Rajab Ali of 
Lucknow was its first editor and proprietor. He was 
a shrewd writer and a master of picturesque style. He 
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frequently extracted from the best English and Persian 
ne^vspapers. He commented on Government measures. 

About this time two otlier Persian newspapers appeared 
in Calcutta, (1) Mah-i-AJain and the MiharA- Munir, the 
latter a tri-weekly. But these could not make much 
impression on the public and were short-lived concerns. 

In 1835 the American Mission Press of Ludhiana. 
Punjab, published a Persian weekly new^spaper from 
Ludhiana. It published foreign and Indian news, and 
contained interesting articles on inventions and discover- 
ies. Its get-up and manner of publication were superior. 

In 1822 the publication of these newspapers in Eastern 
languages and the comments contained therein obliged 
the Government of India to take notice of them and Lord 
Hastings was pressed by the members of the government 
to send a despatch home to enable the Court of Directors 
to take a serious view of the position of the Native Press 
in India and the dangers following from the unlicensed 
and uncontrolled state of the same. Lord Hastings 
himself was opposed to any shackles being placed on the 
Native Press, but most of his colleagues of the council were 
for restricting its freedom. In 1823. on his departure from 
India, John Adam, the senior member of the council, 
became acting Governor- General and immediately passed 
the Newspaper and Printing Press Licensing Regulations 
and registered them in the Supreme Court of Calcutta, 

Most of the Indians then holding prominent positions 
in the Indian society of Calcutta protested against the 
promulgation of these reactionary laws, and as a serious 
protest Raja Ram Mohan Roy stopped the publication of 
his Persian new^spaper, Miratu'l-Akhbar. considering it 
more honourable to do so than to submit to the humiliat- 
ing conditions imposed on newspaper editors and printers 
by the aforesaid regulations. 

The Licensing of the Newspaper and Printing Press 
Laws enacted in 1828 were continued till 1835. During 
this period publication of newspapers in vernacular lang- 
uages became rare. The insecurity involved was a serious 
hindrance to their growth. 


S. C. Sanial. 
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The first c'ouquests oi'thc Arabians threatened hostility 
to literature. But. as soon as their conquests were 
secured the Caliphs became the patrons of learnino’ and 
scieni'c. Greek MSS. were eai^erly sought fur and trans- 
lated into Arabic and colleg'cs and libraiaes everywhere 
arose. Baghdad in the East and Cordova in the West 
became the seats of a rich develo]nnent of letters and 
science during the age Avhcii the civilization of Europe 
was most obscured. Cairo and Tripoli were also dis- 
tinguished for their libraries. The Royal Library of the 
Fatimites in Africa is said to have numbered l.(K),000 
MSS. Mobile that collected by the Omayyads of Spain is 
reported to ha\e contained six times as many. It is 
said that there were no less than seventy libraries opened 
m tlie cities of Andaluda. Whether tliese figures be 
exaggerated or not. it is certain that the libraries of the 
Arabians and the Moors of Spain offer a very remarkable 
c^ontrast to those of the Christian nations during the same 
period. Among the x\rabs, however, as among the C'hrist- 
ians, theological bigotry did not always approve of 
non-theological literature^and the great library at fArdova 
was sacrificed by Almanzor to his reputation for his 
orthodoxy, 97S \\.D. {Encyclopaedia Brittanica lltb 
edition). 


The progress of Islamic culture in India and parti- 
culariv in the Deccan was always associated with the 
establishment of libraries by many Muslim rulers who 
were great patrons of learning. The Royal Library, at 
Bijapui\ bestowed by its Muslim kings, is only one of 
many such instances. * A brief tiistory of the Royal Library 
at Bijapin will not be without interest to lovers of 
Islamic learning. 
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By the lapse of the Satara territory consequent on the 
death of the late Raja, the Government of Bombay came 
into possession of the library at Bijapur which contained 
a considerable collection of Arabic and Persian MSS., 
and the British Government were deeply concerned as to 
its preservation for the benefit of scholars. 

Mr, H.B.E. Frere, who was Commissioner in Satara 
at the lime (later became Governor of Bombay), reported 
to Government on 17th December, 1849, on the state of 
this library in the following terms : 

“ The MSS. are apparently the remains of a Royal 
Library and seem to have been bestowed by the kings of 
Bijapur, with other valuables, on the Assur Mahal or 
Assur-i-Sherif. This establishment was a kind of 
ecclesiastical corporation, founded toguard aTabruk (some 
precious relics of the Prophet), consisting, I believe, of 
some hairs of his beard. They had been previously 
enshrined in the citadel or royal palace in a building which 
was burned down, and in lieu of which this Assur Mahal 
was built by King Mohammed Adil Shah, 'without the 
palace walls but connected ivith the palace by a bridge. 
Large assignments of land and revenue were made for the 
support of the establishment, which comprised a species 
of college and theological school. It was probably to 
this branch that the establishment owes its library which 
consists chiefly of theological and philosophical works ; 
but the collegiate establishment exists now only in name 
and the endowment has long since dwindled down to a 
miserable pittance, not sufficient to keep the building 
clean, or afford any surplus for defraying the expenses of 
the annual ^Vrs, w^hen the relics are produced to public 
view from a kind of gallery or balcony. The lower or 
ground floor is occupied by a room under that in which 
the relics are kept, whence unbelievers are excluded, 
lest they should do disrespect to the relics above. Ad- 
joining this room is the one appropriated to the library. 

They (the books) appear to have been entirely neglected 
till visited by the late Mr, C. D'Oehoa, a French subject 
of Spanish descent who travelled in India about 1840, 
being deputed by the French Government to various 
parts of the world to make literary and scientific col- 
lections. Monsieur D’Oehoa drew the attention of Col. 
Ovans to the state of the MSS. and assisted by the Resi- 
dent's influence with the Satara Raja, was allowed to 
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examine them and arrange them ; and it is principally 
owing to him that the destruction of the library has not 
been more complete. Besides preserving what was left 
of the library, M. D'Ochoa made out a nominal catalogue 
of the greater portion of the books, but it was not com- 
plete and, as only the names w^ere given, it was not of much 
use except as a guard against further depredation* 

From that period the library appears to have been 
forgotten. It appeared then to have been long abandoned 
to rats, moths and white-ants though, thanks to 
M. D’Ochoa’s labours the actual injury done since he left 
did not appear great as it was clear that a few more 
years of neglect would have completed the destruction 
which he had arrested. Later, under His Highness’s 
sanction, particulars of size, condition, handwriting and 
date, etc., of each work were added to the catalogue ; but 
these were not of much value as not a single Arabic 
scholar competent to give any trustworthy account of 
the contents of the volumes could be found throughout 
Bijapur, among its many thousand Mohammedan in- 
habitants. 

About this time, Mr. Frere was introduced to 
Hamid-ud-din Hakim, a Mohammedan gentleman of 
great respectability and of reputed skill as a physician, on 
account of which and of his general learning he had been 
brought from Hyderabad and received an allowance 
as a physician on the Raja’s household establishment. 
The Hakim was said to be a very accomplished Arabic 
scholar and he undertook a journey to Bijapur, and 
remained there for many months to see what could be 
done with regard to these works. His labours resulted 
in an Urdu cat aloguf raisanne^ which aecoiding to him was 
sufficiently full and complete to enable any scholar to 
identify any work named and to obtain a knowledge of the 
subject and the value of any work with which he might 
not already be acquainted. Mr. Frere recommended the 
removal of the collection either to Bombay or to the 
library of the Court of Directors if the collection was 
worthy of the notice of scholars. In the concluding para, 
of his report Mr. Frere said, “ Any volumes which might 
not be valuable or curious might be left where they are ; 
and if Government would supply the place of the volumes 
removed with a set of all Arabic, Persian and Hindee 
books published by or on behalf of Government, and of 
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which many copies arc probably mouldering in the Gov- 
ernment stores at Bombay and Calcutta, the poor and 
ignorant Mohammedans would be better reconciled to the 
measure, and the foundation might be laid of a library 
which hereafter might be as useful and as much used by 
the modern inhabitants of the city as the old library was 
by their ancestors. ” 

Hamid-ud-din Hakim's labours were subsequently 
acknowledged by a present from Government of Rs. 300, 
a shawl and some Persian and Arabic books. Govern- 
ment aho directed that the whole of the books should 
be considered as under the special charge of the Mamlutdar 
of Bi]apur. Government later wrote on 7-4-1 S51 to 
Rev. Dr Wilson and Dr. Stevenson, enclosing a copy of 
the English version of the catalogue (prepared at the 
direction of Government by Mr. Erskm^' Deputv Sec retary 
in the Perc’ian Department) in order to ascertain the rarity 
and European value of the c‘oilection, a'* it has occurred to 
Government that some of these MSS. might prove an 
acceptable addition to the library of the India House. ” 

Rev. Dr. Wilson's recommendation, under date 
10-12-1 Sa2. after a (*ritical notice, was in the following 
terms : — 

While I have mentioned what I considered to be 
the most interesting articles of the collection and while 1 
attribute no great value to the others, I think the question 
may be fairly raised. ... Is it expedient to break up the 
collection in Bombay ? On the whole I am inclined to 
answer this question in the negative. With much de- 
ference I should recommend the Right Hon'ble the 
Governor-in-Council to send it entire to the Court of 
Directors who may perhaps be inclined to present it as it 
now stands or to distribute such of the volumes as it may 
not require among the public libraries of Europe. 

Dr. Wilson particulary requested that the '' Psalms of 
David " should be presented to the Bible Society by the 
Court of Directors. 

Government, in their letter to Di\ Wilson dated 
2-2-1853, accepted his advice and sent the whole of these 
MSS. to the Hon'ble Court of Directors on March 1853, 
for the purpose of being deposited in the East India 
House. 
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After an examination of them the librarian of tlxe 
Court reported as follows : — 

“ The MSS. constitute a collection made by the kings 
of Beejapoor, whose seals many of them bear and they 
afterwards passed into the possession of Aurangzeb 
whose seal so frequently occurs. Consistently with the 
character of these princes, zealous supporters of the 
Mohammadan faith, the collection is almost confined to 
works of their religious literature or Tafseei\ commentaries 
on the Koran; Hadis, traditions of the aids and sayings 
of Mohammed ; Kalam, Divinity : Waiz, admonition ; Saluk. 
Religious conduct and the like. There are some works 
on law^ grammar, logic, metaphysics, astrology and 
arithmetic, none whatever on history ; nor are any poetical 
works included m the collection, which consequently 
offers little interest to European Oriental scholars. With 
one or two exceptions only, the works are in Arabic. 

K. S. K. SwAMi. 
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RELIGIOUS RELATIONS BETWEEN ARABIA 
AND INDIAN 

There are four new sources of this article, in addition 
to the books whose description occurs in earlier pages, 

1, The catalogue of Indian religions prepared in the 
2nd century A.H. by the orders of Yahya bin Khalid 
Al-Barmaki. A summary of this catalogue has been in- 
corporated in Ibn Nadim’s Kitahu'hFihrist and this is 
all that remains to us of that catalogue. 

2. A monumental work by a learned Arab philoso- 

pher, theologian and historian of Palestine named Motah- 
har bin Tahir Muqaddasi ^ M* jA (835 A.H.). 

The name of the book is KitabuLhadawat-tarikh and 
has been published in Paris in six volumes in the year 
1899 A.D. There is one chapter, in that book, on the 
religions of India. 

S. A third source is Kitah-iil-deyanai cijI' I 
by Abu’l-‘ Abbas Iran Shahri iS U 1^1 

The original book is lost to the world but extracts from it 
are fossilised in Ibn Nadim’s Kitabul-Fihrist, The book 
mostly describes the Buddhists. 

4. The most important book is ‘ Melal wa 
(469 and 549 A.H.) by ‘Abdul Karim Shahristani. It has 
gone through many editions in Egypt and Bombay. 
Other sources are ‘Abdul Qadir Baghdadi's 'ALfarq 
beynal-farq (429 A.H, or 1047 A.D.) 

which is a history of Islamic sects and which has been 
printed in Egypt, and Murtada Zeydi’s ’ KiUibul-MuHazilah 
Ur edited for the ‘ Dahratul-Ma'arif ' (Hyderabad 
Deccan) by Professor Arnold. 

Before proceeding further it is necessary to elucidate a 
point. Since the Turkish, Afghan and Mughal conquerors 

* Translated by Sayeedul Huq Desnavi, b.a. (Hons.). 
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who came to India were Muslims, all their doings 
have been set down to the responsibility of Islam. But it 
should be clearly borne in mind that, viewed as a whole, 
none among the Turkish conquerors some high officers 
were representatives of Islam. Nor did their system of 
government represent the Islamic principles of govern- 
ment. The Turkish officers were mostly slaves newly 
converted who had probably not the slightest knowledge 
of Islamic rules of war and peace. The country in which 
the Ghaznavite kingdom was established was the furthest 
point in the circle of Islamic conquests. Islam had not 
set its foot firmly in that country. The soldiers recruited 
in Sultan Mahmud’s army came from various tribes of 
Khiljis, Turks and Afghans.^ Most of the Turkish tribes 
were non-Muslims. They Avere sold as slaves in thousands, 
and Sultans and Amirs purchased them, converted them 
to Islam, and enrolled them in their army. Or. impelled 
by their love of plunder, they came from Central Asia to 
Islamic countries, became converts to Islam, and joined 
the forces of Sultans and Amirs till at last they attained 
to the highest posts, not even kingship excepted. Alapt- 
agin and Sabuktagin, founders of the Ghaznavite King- 
dom, were Turkish slaves. The successors of Sultan Ghori 
(Iltamash etc.,) were also slaves. The Seljuq Turks who, 
after a fcAV years, founded the mighty Seljuq Empire, 
came, during^ this time, to Islamic countries and became 
Muslims. Similar was the case of the army of Sultan 
Mahmud. 2 The Turkish volunteers of Turkistan and 
Turan (Mawaraun-Nahr) Avho joined his forces became 
Muslims during the same time.^ 

The Mughals had not yet embraced Islam and were 
looked upon as heretics till the seventh century A.D. 
Till the time of h‘\-lau’ddin Khilji (d. 716 A.H.) the Mughals 
were converted to Islam and were enrolled in the army. 
By the orders of 'Alau’ddin Khilji fourteen or fifteen 
thousand neo-Muslim Mughals were killed outright.^ 

Though Islam had made headway in the Afghan towns, 
the Aft^hans had not yet become Muslims and Avere count- 
ed as infidels.^ Though the King of Kabul proper had 
taken to Islam towards the beginning of the 3rd century 


(1) Kamil Ibn Athir ^ IS" Val. 9, p. 135 (Leyden) 

W) Tarikh-e^Finsht^ Vo. 1. pp. 29 and 32 (Nawal Kishore Press). 
Ibid Vol. 1, p. 24. 

(4) Ibid Vol. 1, p. 12«. 

(5) Kamil, Ibn Athir, Vol. 9, p. 218. 
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A.H. — ^thatis, a hundred years before the Ghaznavites, ^ 
— yet most of the Afghan tribes only began to embrace 
Islam during Mahmud's reign. ^ The Ghori tribes did 
not enter the pale of Islam until the middle of the 
fourth century A.H. or after the birth of the Ghaznavites. ^ 
Again, before Sultan Mahmud, there were no Islamic 
seminaries in this part of the country, nor any arrange- 
ment for Islamic studies. For these reasons, the manners 
and methods of warfare among these people cannot be 
called Islamic. 

On the contrary the Arab conquerors, who on the one 
hand, wdthin a century, had reached Spain by the North 
African route, and on the other hand had conquered 
Kliorasan by the Traq route and. having crossed Iran and 
Turkistan, brought Kashghar and Sind within the orbit 
of Islamic conquests — ^these were men with whom Islam 
was a living and dynamic force. They w^ere staunch 
followers of the Islamic laws. Among them there w'ere 
some officers who had sat in the Prophet‘s presence and 
there were many who had shared the company of his com- 
panions . Hence their ways of living, manners and system 
of government were quite different from those of the races 
which poured into India through the Khyber. 

Qatibah conquered Samarcand in 93 A.H. At that 
time the inhabitants of the neighbouring tracts were 
Buddhists. For some reasons (perhaps, of financial 
stringency) Qatibah w^as compelled to set fire to the idols 
and gather the mass of silver and gold stuck on them , He 
did not do it forcibly ; rather he very fairly put dowm as one 
of the conditions of the treaty that these idols should pass 
into Muslim hands. The other side submitted to this 
condition. But when the time for burning the idols ar- 
rived, the Turkish king said, I owe you gratitude and 
so I w^arn you not to burn these idols as some of these 
idols, if burnt, will spell your disaster. ” Qatibah said 
that, if it was so, he w^ould burn them with his own hands. 
He himself set fire to them and, when nothing evil came 
of it, many Turka disbelieved in idol- worship and turned 
Muslims. 


(1) Fatuh-ul-boldan by Balazari p. 402 (Leyden). 

(2) Kamil, Ibn Athir Vol. 9, p. 218. 

(3) Safarnama-e-Ibn-e~HawqaI p. 363 and Kamil of Ibn Athir 
Vol. 9, p. 156 (Leyden), and Tarikh’i-Baikaqi (Calcutta edition) 
p. 127. 
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Apart from accidental happenings during war-time, 
the Arabs never, during the time of the Great Caliphs and 
the companions of the Prophet, raided orjdemolished the 
places of worship of the races with whom they made a 
treaty. The fire-pits of Iran remained as bright as ever. 
The churches of Palestine, Syria, Egypt and ‘Iraq which 
were overlaid with statues and pictures, still rang with the 
organ voice, though there have never been nor ever will 
be more staunch followers of a religion and more spirited 
crusaders than were those newly converted Turkish con- 
querors. 

If the Arabs took Jizya or poll-tax from non-Muslims, 
they did not exact anything else except land revenues for 
gross produce. The Turks, Afghans and Mughals who, 
obsessed by religious passions, realised ' Jizya " from non- 
Muslims, were ruthless in exacting ten-fold taxes from 
Muslims and non- Muslims ; but in the Islamic system of 
government, kept alive by the Arabs for a long time, there 
were only two kinds of taxes, Zakaf (the lOth part of the 
net income) and ‘Ashr (one tenth of the gross produce), 
from Muslims, and ' Jizya ’ (poll-tax) and tributes from 
non -Muslims. 

Islam classified all the people of the world into four 
divisions ; — 

(1) Muslims, (2) Believers in a revealed book {Ahlu^l- 
kitab i.e., those persons who believe in tlie Sacred Books 
mentioned in the Qur'an), (-3) people who are similar to 
the believers in a revealed Book or ‘ mushabih ahlid- 
kitab ' (people who claim to believe a divine Book not 
mentioned in the Qur'an ; so that it cannot be definitely 
said that they are ahlu l-kitah^ but it may be guessed that 
they are so) and (4) Infidels who do not believe m any di- 
vine message. Islam has laid down tliat all Muslims, with- 
out distinction of nationality, are all alike in their rights 
and privileges. Regarding Ahlul-kitah it is laid down that 
after paying the Jizija they can enjoy equal rights with 
Muslims. The Muslims can eat the flesh of animals 
slaughtered by them ; they can take their daughters as 
wives. The State is responsible for the safety of their 
lives, their W'ealth and their shrines. The people of the 
third order can enjoy equal privileges of citizenship with 
numbers 1 and 2, except that the Muslims cannot eat 
the flesh of animals slaughtered by them and cannot marr> 
their daughters. So w^hen Islamic rule was establishec 
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over any non- Muslim nation, it was the business of the 
rulers to see in which of the four divisions that nation 
could find a place. The pity is that the nations which 
poured through the Khyber into India could not decide 
this issue until the very end. On the one hand they in- 
sisted on exacting Jizya (poll-tax) from the Hindus where- 
as it could be realised only from divisions No. 2 and No. 3 ; 
on the other hand, they did not, as they ought to have 
done, after taking ‘ Jizya/ defend their religion and 
customs. Up to the time of ‘Alau'ddin Khilji (696 A.H.) 
it could not be decided in which of the four divisions the 
Hindus should be placed.^ 

Wlien the Arabs set foot on the soil of Sind, they did 
not hesitate for a moment to decide in what order the 
Hindus were to be placed. 

To the Arab conquerors the Hindus were ‘ Mushahih 
Ahlil-kitab ’ {people of the third order,) 

When the Arab general Muhammad bin Qasim, in 
the course of his Sind campaign, reached Alwar, a famous 
town of Sind, the inhabitants of that town fiercely opposed 
the invading forces. Then they concluded a treaty and 
offered two conditions : — 

First, that nobody should be killed ; secondly, that 
their shrines and idol-houses should not be interfered 
with. When Muhammad bin Qasim accepted these con- 
ditions, he said, 

The idol houses of India are also like the shrines of 
the Christians and Jews and like the fire-pits of the Majfis 
(fire-worshippers).” (Balazari, p. 439.) 

In Chach-Namahy the Persian translation of the oldest 
Arabic history" of Sind, it is recorded ; "" Muhammad bin 
Qasim accepted the petition of the people of Barhman- 
abad (Sind) and allow’-ed them to live in the Islamic gov- 
ernment of Sind in the same capacity in which the Jews, 
Christians and Parsis of Traq and Syria live. This 
Arab conqueror awarded the same status to the Hindus 
as was enjoyed by the people of revealed books in an 


(1) Tarikh-4-Firoz Skaki by Ziyauddin Barni pp. 290 and 291 
(Calcutta) and Tarikh-i-Firiskta p. 110 (Nawal Kishore Press). 

(2) Chach-nanm — ^Elliot Vol. 1, p. 186. 
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Islamic State ; and their shrines enjoved the same position 
as was given to those of Ahlul-kiiah or Mushahih AhlVU 
kitab in an Islamic kingdom. From the histories of the 
conquests of Sind it transpires that the Arab conquerors 
fully observed this condition. A Buddhist once counselled 
a Hindu raja thus ‘ We fully know that Hajjaj had 
sent a firman to Muhammad bin Qasim ordering him to 
protect those who seek shelter. We are fully confident 
that you will think it advisable to be on terms of peace 
with him. The Arabs are honest and honour their 
pledges 

The highest building in Daibah the first place in Sind 
invaded by the Arabs, was the idol-house of the Buddhists. 
Muhammad bin Qasim fired cannon at the highest pinnacle 
of the idol-house to compel people to open the gates of 
the town but when the gates were opened he spared that 
idol-house. Even after the annihilation of the Buddhists 
this idol-house remained till the 3rd century A.H. Dur- 
ing the time of the Khalifah Mufiasim (218-227 A.H.) a 
portion of it was used as a prison-house.^ Md. Qasim 
built a mosque in this town.^ In like maimer when he 
conquered Neyrun he built a mosque in front of the temple.^ 

vSo also the great idol-house of Multan remained safe 
gnd immune even after the conquest of the city. For 
three centuries of Arab rule it remained just as it was. and 
for three centuries it was the centre of attraction for Arab 
travellers. The last person who saw it, about 375 A.H., 
is Bashari. The Arabs benefited by it both politically and 
financially. The political benefit was that, when any 
raja made preparations for the conquest of Multan, 
the Arab Amir frightened him by the threat that if he 
entertained thoughts of invasion, he would raze the 
temple to the ground. This checked the intending in- 
vader. The financial benefit was that when people from 
all parts of India came on pilgrimage to this temple the 
presents offered went to the treasury. From this incoihe 
the cost of maintenance of the temple and its priests was 
defrayed.^ 


(1) ChacJi'iiama — ElUot, Vol. 1, p. 159. 

(2) Balazari p. 437. 

(3) Balazari p. 437. 

(4) Chach-nama — Elliot, p. 158. 

(5) Mu^juinuH-baldan by Yaqut as referred to by Astakhri, Vol. 8, 

p. 201. 
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Arab travellers have fully described this idol-house of 
Multan. There was plenty of gold and silver in this 
temple. A'ud (wood aloes) worth two hundred gold 
mohurs ivas sent here for burning, but the priests sold it 
away to Arab traders.^ The statue was very precious. 
The eyes were two very precious stones ; on the head was a 
gold crown. 2 Till about 375 A.H. this idol-house remain- 
ed under the sway of Arab Amirs and was in a very flour- 
ishing condition. But when Abu Reyhan al-Beruni came 
here after 400 A.H.. he found a mosque just on the place 
where formerly this idol-house had stood. He thus ex- 
plains the cause Wlren Muhammad bin Qasim conquered 
Multan, he found this idol-house to be the main cause 
of the city's prosperity. So he spared it and hung a cow- 
bone^ round its throat, so that people might not ascribe 
to him any feeling of devotion for the idol-house. He 
built a separate mosque for Muslims. Then again when 
the Qirmitis ( ), a misguided section of the Shi‘as, 

became the rulers of Multan, Jalam bin Sheyban 
0; ^ demolished the idol-house and killed the 
priests. Then he transformed this brick-built idol-house, 
situated on high ground, into a mosque and locked the 
mosque built by Muhammad bin Qasim. as it was re- 
miniscent of the Omayyads whom the Qirmitis hated 
from the core of their hearts. Then again when Mahmud 
of Ghazni conquered Multan he swept away the Qirmitis, 
locked up their mosque and caused the former mosque 
built by Muhammad Qasim to be re-opened. Now in place 
of the idol-house there is open ground.^ 

In this connection Balazari, who flourished towards 
the end of the 3rd century A.H., has recorded the strange 
thing that people thought the idol to be an image of Job. 
(page 44). 

After the conquest of Sind a deputation of Brahmans 
waited on Muhammad bin Qasim who gave it due respect. 
The Brahmans stated their demand that, according to 
Hindu customs, their status should be higher than that of 
other castes. Muhammad bin Qasim, after making 

(1) Safar naina-i-Abu Sairafi^ p. 130. 

(2) Stifar nama-i-Bafihari Muqaddasi, popularly known as Ahsan- 
ul-taqasini. p. 483 (Leyden). 

(3) This event is not recorded in the books dealing with the con- 
quest of Sind. 'TJ>e ‘Source of B^runi's information is not ^known. 

(4) * Kitabu4-Hind ' by B^runi, p. 56. ^ ^ 
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inquiries, granted their request and placed them on high 
official rungs. The Brahmans thanked him very highly 
and made a tour of villages, eulogising their rulers for the 
rights and privileges they had granted.^ 

The Arab Amir made it known everywhere that any- 
body w^ho embraced Islam would be among his brethren, 
and that those who wanted to be loyal to their old faith 
should pay Jizya, Some took to Islam ; others remained 
true to them faith. It is recorded in Chach-N amah: 

‘‘ Those who took to Islam were exempted from slavery 
and Jizya, Those who remained loyal to their old faith 
wove classified into three divisions. 48 dirhams ^vas 
exacted from the rich ; 24 dirhams from the middle class, 
and 12 dirhams from the lowest class. Those who em- 
braced Islam were exempted from Jizija, and those who 
followed their ancestral faith had to pay Jizya. But their 
lands and property were not taken from them ; they re- 
mained in their possession. 

According to modern calculations one dirham at most 
equals 3 annas. So the rich paid ten rupees, the middle 
class five rupees, and the poor 2| rupees per annum. 

Women, children, old people, those occupying relig- 
ious posts, priests and disabled persons who did not earn, 
were usually exempted from this tax. The Muslims had 
to pay, instead of the Jizya, 2| rupees per hundred as 
Zakat and a tenth of the gross produce. The non-Muslims 
had to pay tribute or land revenues. There were no 
other taxes in the government of the Arabs. 

This religious toleration practised by the Arabs had a 
very salutary effect upon the Hindus, in the 2nd century 
A.H., w^hen the hand of the Arab Government was with- 
drawn from a certain place and the Hindus conquered it, 
they did not interfere with the mosque situated there. 
The Muslims always used to offer daily prayers, and Friday 
prayers Inside it. and used to speak out the name of their 
Khalifah.^ 

Moreover, Astakhri and Ibn Hauqal, travellers of the 
fourth century A.H. state that, though the area from 
Khanhayat and Chaimoor is ruled over by different Hindu 

(1) CJmch-nama — Elliot, p. 182-184. 

(2) Chach-nama — Elliot, p, 182. 

(3) Fatuh-^uhbaldan by Balazari p. 446 (Leyden). 
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Rajahs, yet in every town there are Muslims, and mosques 
where they offer congregational prayers. The interesting 
story of the destruction and construction of a mosque in 
Khanhayat during the rule of Hindu rajahs follows later, 

Tlie result of this mutual friendship was that there 
sprang up in the hearts of the Arabs a desire to make 
researches into the religions of the Hindus, Yahya al- 
Barmaki. whose period of ministry dates from 170 A.H. 
to 190 A.H., sent a certain person to India especially to 
bring with him a record of Indian medicines and religions. 
Baghdad was at that time the arena of cults and beliefs. 
The courts of the Abbasid Khalifahs and some philoso- 
phically minded Amirs rang with hot religious controver- 
sies. bay and time used to be fixed for convening such 
meetings and representatives of every religion had a right 
to have their say as to the merits of their religion, to criti- 
cise Islam and hear their criticisms answered. Muslim 
theologians took a leading part in these conventions and 
the Barmakids patronised them. It would be no wonder 
if this fashion caused the need of acquaintance with Indian 
religions. 

The exact record of the person sent to India is, perhaps, 
not preserved ; but Ibn Nadim, who wrote his book 
seventy or eighty years after, quotes from a document 
written by Ya^qub bin Ishaq Kindi, the famous Arab 
philosopher. Tins document is dated 349 A.H. In it is 
recorded the event of Yahya al-Barmaki having sent a 
person to collect information about Indian religions. The 
top headline in it is " Indian faiths and beliefs ’ and below 
are recorded brief accounts. It is guessed that this is a 
summary of the record compiled by the person sent to 
India. 

In this document there is an account of the idol-house 
of Mahanagar, capital of Vallabha Rai’s kingdom of 
Gujrat, that “ there are twenty thousand idols of 
gold, silver, iron, copper, elephant-tusks, and all kinds of 
precious stones and jewels. There is a golden idol 12 
cubits high and it is seated on a golden throne. This 
throne is lying in a dome-shaped room of gold. This room 
is adorned with white pearls, and jewels of red, green, 
yellow and azure. Every year a fair is held here. The 
rajah goes there on foot and comes back in the same 
way. Every year sacrifices are made before him, and 
people do not hesitate to immolate themselves.” Then 
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there is a description of the idol-house of ‘ Mulastan ’ or 
Multan and of the idols of other places. Then he has 
described some religious sects of India and the idols they 
worship. 

1 . The first sect mentioned is that of the Mabakalyas 
or worshippers of Mahakali. This idol has four hands 
and is azure-coloured. Plenty of hair on the head, teeth 
popping out, belly uncovered. The skin of an elephant 
from which blood drop: are falling covers the back. In 
one hand is a boa-constrictor, in the second hand a club 
or mace, in the third hand a human skull, and the fourth 
hand raised above. In both the ears are two serpents and 
two boa-constrictors are wrapped round the body. On 
the head is a crown of skull-bones, and round the neck 
a necklace of the same. 

2. The second sect is that of Ad-Daniktiyah , ( 

or Al-Adatabaktiyah ( I ) Adii Bhakiis wor- 

shippers of the Sun.) There is a ear to which fom horses 
are yoked. On the car is an idol before which worshippers 
prostrate themselves. They move round it. They burn, 
'woods, incense, etc., and play on the flute and pipe before 
it. Lands and property have been assigned to it. There 
are many priests who look after the idols and manage the 
property assigned to them. The sick come here in 
frightful numfcrs and think they go back cured. 

3. The third sect is that of Chandra Bhaktiyah 

( ) Chandra Bhaktis or moon- worshippers. 

The car which contains the idol is drawn by four ducks. 
There is a large ruby called Chandra Kit ( ) in 

the hand of the idol. On the fourteenth day of the lunar 
month, when the moon attains to its meridian, the wor- 
shippers observe fasting, worship the idol that night, and 
bring food, wine and milk before the god. On the first 
and the fourteenth days of the lunar month they go on the 

r roofs of buildings to see the idol, and chant mantras 
(magical formulas). 

4. The fourth Sect is that of Bikrantaniyah ( ^ ^ 

who chain themselves in shackles. They shave their 

(1) An account of the origin of this word and of this sect follows. 
There is mention of Bikar Jain ( ) instead of BLkrantiya 

m other books under the heading Bhikshu. Buzurg bin Shahry&r has 
named them as ‘ bikur ' ( ) (p. 155). ^ Bdruni has described 

them as worshippers of Mahadeo, Vide KiUdm'hHind p. 58, 

7-E 
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heads and beards. But foi a yard of cloth round the 
waist they remain naked. He who joins their sect is 
asked first to give away all his goods and riches in charity. 

5. The fifth sect is that of Gangayatrah, ( ) 

or Ganga jatris. Worshippers of this cult are found all 
over India. They believe that a dip in the Ganges purges 
away all sins, 

6. The sixth sect is that of Rajput iyah ( ) or 

Rajjmts, who pin their faith to helping rajahs in all poss- 
ible ways. They believe that to be of service to rajahs 
is the greatest dliarma (religion) and salvation. 

7. There is another sect whose followers w^ear long 
hair which flows on the face m twisted knots. The hair 
is all ruffied. They do not drink wine, they go on a 
mountain for pilgrimage, fly from the sight of women and 
do not visit populated areas d 

An Arab theologian of Palestine named Mutahhar 
( ) who was a contemporary of Ibn Nadim or flour- 

ished near about, gives a more detailed account in his 
book AI-lnid{C-ii:aH-tarik}t, [ ),2 ‘"Thereare 

nine hundred sects in India, but we know the accounts 
of only ninety-nine sects. They are all included in forty- 
five sects, and the latter also are governed (encompassed) 
by four principles. There are two rough divisions, Sa- 
mani ( ^ ) or Buddhists and the Brahmans. The 

Buddhists are either atheists or believe in a powerless 
God. There arc three divisions among the Brahmans. 
The one bdieves in the Unity of the Godhead and also in 
retribution, but does not believe in Prophethood. The 
second, on the basis of metempsychosis, believes in retri- 
bution but neither in the Unity of God nor in Prophet- 
hood.*’3 

Then the author gives a brief account of the literary 
achievements of the Indians. Then he mentions the old 

{!) Kitabu'l-Fih? tU by Ibn Nadim, pp. 345-349. 

(2) Haji Khalifa mentions Abu Zaid Ahmad bin Sehl Balkhi 

c/ ^ ^ author of this book. The editor of 

Pans editions has given the name of Balkhi over a few volumes and 
finally given the name of Motahhar ' bin Tahir ^ Ik 

(3) Vol. 4, pp. 0-19 (Pans edition). The mention of the third sect 
has been left out. 
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methods of trial by ordeal which were current in ancient 
India, such as trial by hot iron, etc. 

He says : “ The Muslims are unholy in their eyes. 
They do not touch them or the things which they touch. 
The cow i.- held by them in reverence as a mother. The 
punishment for coiv-killing is death. It is quite meet for 
wifeless people to cohabit with other women so that the 
race may multiply.* But if a married man is guilty of 
incest, he is punished with death. If somebody who has 
once fallen into Muslim handcj comes back to the Hindus, 
they do not beat him but shave the hairs all over hi^ body 
and make him repent. (The same method as is followed 
today was applied — mixing up cow-dung. etc.). They 
do not marry near relations. Wuie and slaughtered- 
animals are forbidden to them.” 

Then follows an account of Hindu gods and their 
Worshippers. The shape of eaeh god is described separate- 
ly. Then there is an account of Mahadeo. Kali, Mahakali 
and phallic (ling) wmrship. Then there is a description of 

two sects, Jal Bhaktiyah (Water worshippers) 

and Agni Hotariyah ( ) or Fire-worshippers. 

Then there is a mention of Rishis (anchorites) who, by 
means of meditation, deaden their outward senses and 
think they develop their spiritual side at the expense of 
the material. They think that the further they are from 
materialism, the nearer they are to spiritualism. They 
alw’ays keep their eyes shut. In the end there is 
mention of Jogis who immolate themselves. 

It is written about the Brahmans " that they w'orship 
cows, think it sacrilegious to cross the Ganges and to take 
others into the fold of their religion.” In the end the 
author says, “ Even those who do not believe hi Prophet- 
hood and the Day of Judgment have faith in retribution 
as a result of metempsychosis. They explain the cause of 
idol-worship by saying that since God is above con- 
sciousness, feeling and comprehension, and is beyond the 
grasp of the senses, there is need of an intermediate link. ’ 

Then w^e have ‘Abdul Karim Shahiistani. the famou.s 
authority on religions (489-549 A.H.) who has quoted 
Mutahhar Moqaddasi at great length and has mentioned 

* Perhaps it is a description of Ntyog — (Author). It is the theory 
of eugenics as looked upon by the Hindus of those days. The whole 
theory centres round the principle of race multiplication. (Translator) 
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a new sect — ^Barqsbaqiyah (Barkash bhakt) or tree wor- 
shippers. ^ 

In the eleventh chapter of Kitabu'i-Hind, Abh Reyhan 
Beruni has described all the Hindu sects and the shapes of 
all the gods, and has discussed the philosophy of idol- 
worshipor image-worship. He writes, “ Idol- worship is 
practised only by the ignorant and illiterate people of India. 
The lettered Hindus do not think in this way. Then he 
has quoted a few sentences from the Gita. One sentence 
runs like this : Many have forsaken me and worship 
others. I do not care for them.” Then he has 
quoted a speech by Ivrishnaji in which, addressing Arjun, 
he shows his displeasure with the worshippers of the sun, 
moon, etc. 

Now let us see what Qazi Sa’id (d. 462 A.H. or 1070 
A.D. ), an Arab author of distant Spain, has to say in this 
connection. He says in his book Tabaqatu^l-Umam 
which is a history of the arts and belles- 
lettres of the civilized races of the world : — In all ages the 
Hindus have been the custodians of wisdom and sagacity 

Their theology inculcates the belief in the Unity 

of God and also that nobody is like Him. There are 
various sects — Brahmans and Sabians, believers in the 
transience of the world, believers in the permanence of the 
world. Some do not believe in Prophethood and think 
it impious to hurt or slaughter animals. Then the 
author regrets his lack of information, as India lies at such 
a great distance. He has given a list of the arts and liter- 
ature which reached Spain from India through the agency 
of the Arabic language.”^ 

The description of the religious condition of India as 
given by Arab travellers includes mostly an account of 
some of the idol-houses of Multan and Sind. For instance, 
they have given a description of the famous wooden idol 
of Multan : that it was covered with a red skin, that there 
were tw^o rubies in place of eyes, and that there was a 
crown of gold on its head.^ Al-Beruni has mentioned it 


(1) Mdal Nahal Vol. 2, last Chapter, 

(2) T abaqatu l-U rnam. pp. 11-15 (Eeyrut). 

(3) Vide AlisanuH-Uiqasim by Muqaddasi, p. 488 and AthanCl- 
bolad by Qaz'w^ni, p, 81, etc. 
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as the image of the sun-god. Hence the name Ai\t (Sun) 
was given to this idol.^ 

Another hateful feature described by Arab travellers 
with a feeling of disgust is the institution of devadasis 
(girls dedicated to the gods) in temples. The travellers 
w^ho went south mostly mention such temples.^ But 
Muqaddasi who came to India in .375 A.H. mentions the 
existence of such temples in Sind too.^ 

A third thing mentioned time and again by these Arab 
travellers is the sacrifice of their lives by devotees at the 
altar of deities. The description of such sacrifices makes 
the flesh creep. Death by drowning in the Ganges was a 
simple affair ; suttee too, is a common-place thing. 

Abu Zeyd Seyrafi says : '' Their belief in metempsy- 
chosis is so deep-rooted that it is a trifle for them to burn 
themselves alive in fire. When somebody wants to burn 
himself he takes permission from the rajah. A huge mass 
of fire awaits its victim. Conches are blown. The rela- 
tions of the victim surround him on all sides and put upon 
his head a crowm of flowers with flames leaping up from 
inside. The pate starts burning and he remains standing 
while fire devours him. Then he jumps down into the 
mass of fire,'’ 

Another dreadful sight is that a certain person slices 
off his breast with his own dagger and snatches away the 
heart with his own hands. All this he does calmly and 
sedately A 

Ibnud-Faqih has painted a most horrible picture which 
makes the hair stand on end : A person came inside a 
temple in Multan who had his fingers and head Avrapped m 
oil-soaked cotton. Then he set fire to the cotton which 
started burning till the fire reached his body. Thus calmly 
and gravely he burnt himself to ashes. 

Mutahhar Muqaddasi ( ) has classified 

the Hindus intAvo divisions — Brahmaniyah ( ) 

(Brahmans) and Samaniyah ( -4^ ) (Buddhists). It 

(1) KitaMl-Hind, p. 56 (London). 

(2) Safar-nama-i-Sxdaiman Tajtr and Abu Zaid Seyrafi, p. 130 
(Paris). 

(3) AhsanuH-taqaseem, p. 483. 

(4) Safar nama-i-Abu Zaid^ pp. 115-118. 

(5) Athar-ul-biiad by Qazwinu 
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is a straHj^e fact that on the strength of apparent verbal 
likeness, some Arab authors supposed the Brahmans to be 
followers of Abraham. But Shahristani has corrected 
this error and tracked this word down to its origin, ‘ Brah- 
ma.’ The Buddhists are called Samaniyah in Arabic (de- 
tailed research follows later). Since the followers of 
Buddhists believe it as an article of faith that incarnations 
of Buddha will come down upon the world at different 
times, some people opined that Buddha is the same as 
Al-Khidr.i 

Such likenesses and comparisons between the cherished 
beliefs of two nations are instituted only when the two are 
bound together by ties of goodwill and friendship. These 
two examples are redolent of the era of goodwill between 
the Arabs and the Hindus. 

WTien, in 147 A.H., during the reign of Mansur the 
"Abbasid, the ambitious ‘Alawi { iS ^ ) Say y ids planned 
to establish a government, they thought of Sind. But the 
scheme collapsed and the 'Alawus sought some refuge. 
The Muslim ruler of Hind, who had feelings of sympathy 
for the Sajwuds, asked them to get rid of their fear and told 
them to seek shelter in the territory of a certain Hindu 
rajah who had great respect for the Prophet of Islam. 
The ‘Alawis did so and the rajah gave them a splendid 
welcome. The ‘Alawis lived in peace and tranquillity 
thereafter.^ 

It has been mentioned above that the Arabs used the 
word Samaniyah to designate Buddhists. I have arrived 
at this result and the arguments leading to it after a long 
and arduous study of the researches made in this connec- 
tion : 

I first came across this name in KitahuH-Farq beyn-ul~ 
farq written by ‘Abdul Qadir Baghdadi (d. 429 A.H. or 
10S7 A.D.). The connection in which this name occurs is 
that he has levelled against Imam Nizam, an Imam (leader) 
of Mu‘tazilah ( ) a reason-worshipping sect of Islam, 

the false charge that he took the theory of the denial of 
Prophethood from the Brahmans and that he picked up 
from the Samaniyah, the theory that the distinction be- 

(1) Vide Melal wa Nahal by Shahristani. Translator's note.— • 
Khidr is variously pronounced as Khazr, Khizr. According to popular 
Mushm belief he appears at different times in Protean shapes. 

(2) Kamil of ibn Athir — Waqifat dated 147 A.H. 
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tween good and evil is impossible as there are potent argu- 
ments on both sides. Then I happened to read in Mur- 
tada Zeydi’s KitabuU-MuAazilahy “ The Samaniyah of 
India made known to Harun ar-Rashid a certain objection 
to Islam,” This sentence attracted my notice to the fact 
that the Samaniyah are connected with India, Later on, 
in connection wdth the accounts of Sind, I often chanced 
upon the name of this sect. Elliot has quoted Muller 
to prove that Samaniyah means Buddhists and that the 
original Sanskrit word for it is ‘ Sarmani ' (a religious an- 
chorite). Elliot is also of opinion that the Greek travellers 
and historians have called them variously by the name of 
Saramins, Sarmmya, and Seymuni, ^ Elliot's research 
served as a sign-post to later discoveries. Ibn Nadim's 
KitahuUFihrisf solved this ]ig-saw satisfactorily. It 
describes how the word passed on to the Greeks. 

Hamzah Isfahan! wrote his book, Tarikh MuJukiTJ- 
^ard ’ (History of the Kings of the World) in 350 A,H. or 
thereabouts . It is an authority on the history of Khora- 
san and Iran. He writes m the Introduction : “ "" For- 
merly there ^vere only two races in the woild, the Samam- 
y aas and the Chaldeans. The former flourished m eastern 
countries and some members of that race are still found in 
some corners of India and China, The people of Khorasan 
call them Shamanan in the plural and Shaman in the singu- 
lar number.” 

This gives the clue to the discovery that the Arabs 
heard this particular name of the Buddhists from the 
Khorasanis and that very word became current among 
them. Compare Ibn-Nadim's informing description wdth 
that of Isfahan! : 

“ I read a document written by a Khorasani wdiich 
records the ancient and the present conation of Khorasan. 
In it was written that the Prophet of this religion w^as Buza 
Saf and that in olden times, and even before the dawn of 
Islam, the inhabitants of MaAvarau’n-Nahr (Turan) were 
followers of this creed. The word Samaniyah is related 
to Saman. Of all the people who inhabit the globe they 
are the most generous, and this because their Prophet 
Buza Sal has warned them against the most heinous evil of 
saying ‘ nay. ’ Tlrey follow^ this teaching and, in their 
opinion, saying ‘ nay ’ is of a piece with the Devil’s 

(1) India — Elliot, Vol. 1, p. 506. 

(2) Tarikk-i-Muluk'Ul-ard by Ibn Nadini, p. 345, 
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handicraft. Their cult orders them to chase away Lucifer.”^ 
This is exactly the picture of Buddhism. It has been 
mentioned above that the original of BQzasaf is Buddhi 
Satva. This also is known ; that before the advent of 
Islam the religion followed in Central Asia was Buddhism. 
Now there is not the least shadow of doubt that Samaniyah 
and Buddhists are synonymous. 

‘Abdul Qadir Baghdadi {429 A.H. or 1037 A.D.) has 
mentioned incidentally a tenet of the Samaniyah (which 
is known in Arabic terminology as takafu adlahu 
and which, in a way, corresponds to agnostic beliefs — i.e. 
that good and evil are mixed up so inextricably that every- 
thing in the w^orld may have two sides, positive and nega- 
tive and neither of them may be called right or wrong. 
Unquestionably this belief is one of the tenets of Buddhism, 
but it finds favour mostly with the Jains. 

Another cardinal principle of Buddhism upon which 
is built the superstructure of that religion is the escape from 
the ills that flesh is heir to. Ibn Nadim calls these ills 
by the name of Satan who is the central pivot of all vices. 
He says that Buddhism means the expulsion of Satan, 
that is, an escape from evils and troubles. 

Shahristani, who flourished towards the end of the 
fifth century A.H. or eleventh century A.D., has used the 
word ‘ Bud ' instead of Samaniyah and it seems he was 
fully conversant with that religion. He says, Bud 
(Budh) is an entity which does not owe its existence to 
birth. He does not marry ; he does not eat ; he does not 
drink, he does not age ; he does not die. This is practic- 
ally the stage after Nirvana or escape from earthty ills. 
Then he describes the teachings of Buddha, ten being 
positive and ten negative. He describes each separately 
and says that, as far as he knows, there is no dissent among 
them about retribution arising from metempsychosis 
and eternal permanence of the world. ^ 

_ Mutahhar bin Tahir { ) has very rightly 

quoted from an Arabic geography named Kitabu^UMorSalik 
Ibn Khardazbah’s book but one 

(1) AUFihrist by Ibn Nadim, p. 345. 

(2) Melal wa Nahal by Shahristani {j bu- j JU » Madhahib- 

e-Hind Xjl I X* • 
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whose authorship dates back to the beginning of the 
4th century or the end of the ;3rd century ) ; and Ibn 
Nadim has quoted from somebody else besides Kindi 
that "‘the Samaniyah (Buddhists) are divided into two 
sects. The one sect believes in Buddha being a messenger 
of God ; the other believes that Buddha was himself God 
who came down on earth as an incarnation. 

This refers to the controversy as to the existence or 
otherwise of God according to Buddhist tenets of faith. 
One sect does not believe in anything like God ; the other 
has faith in God. The real fact is that Buddha himself 
never tried to dispel the mists of uncertainty that hang 
over this problem. Towards the end of the 4th century 
A.H., Muhammad Khwarazmi says : ‘ The Samarrii/ahs 

are idol-worshippers and believe in the ete^mal permanence 
of the world and in the transmigration of souls. They 
also believe that the earth is gradually sinking down. 
The name of their prophet is Biizasaf and he was horn in 
India. They are found m India and China and even 
the Chaldeans ascribe themselA^es to this faith. 

The famous Arab scholar Mas'iidi (*5S8 who Avas 

a noted historian and traA oiler, writes in his dcs<-ription 
of China : — ■ 

“ They (the Chinese) follow their ancestral faith which 
is the Samaniyah cult. Tlie ways of their worship are 
similar to those of the pre-Idamie Qiueysli. They wor- 
ship idols and. in their inAmcations. turn their faces to- 
wards them. The thoughtful among them take these 
images as mere representations of God and believe that 
the prayers are really offered to Him. 

The foolish among them give these images the status 
of God and worship them.”^ 

Among all the leaders of mankind Buddha is the only 
person whose figure, cA-eu after the lapse of thousands of 
years, is preserved in the Avorld. His images are found in 
museums ail the world over. Even the Arabs were fami- 
liar with Buddha’s figure. Ibn Nadim has draAvn a picture 


(1) Ibn Nadim, p 347 and Kiiahul-bad" a waH-iarikh 

bJ IjajJ! p. 

(2) Mafatihu'l-'Uhim by Khwarazmi, p. 36 (Leyden). 

(3) Tarikh Ma&'udi {Muruju'dk-dhahab. Vol. 1, p. 29S). (Leyden) 

8 
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of Buddha in the following words d 

“ A person seated on a throne. No hairs on the 
face. The chin bent downwards. A little smile quivers 
up. The fingers are closed and also opened a bit.’* 

An image of Buddha went to Baghdad too. Ibn Nadiin 
had seen it and it bore an inscription, ^ 

The Arabs kne\v perfectly ^vell the countries in which 
Buddhism worked as a living force. We have just now 
come across Ibn Nadini's statement that the religion 
followed in Khorasan and Central Asia before the advent 
ot Islam was Buddhism. They also knew that Buddhism 
was followpd in China too and that it travelled to China 
from India. Many Arab travellers have mentioned this 
fact. The earliest Arab ti^aveller whose diary is before 
us is Suleyman the Merchant (287 A.H. or 887 A.D.) who 
Muites 

“ The religion of China originally started in India. 
The Chinese say that the images of Buddha were made 
for them in India. The people of both countries are 
alike in their belief in metempsychosis, while they differ 
on minor points of faitli. Likewise they found in- 
fluences of this religion m southern India and the South- 
ern Islands, 


Bhikshu 

Abu Zeyd Seyrafi, who has written an account of 
Southern India, the Southern Islands and China^ 
mentions the Buddhist mendicants and calls them Bikarji 
wliieh is a corruption of Bhikshu. The form and meaning 
of the word (Bikarji) exactly apply to those mendicants. 
Seyrafi says, ‘‘ There is a sect in India named Bikar Jeyn 
They remain naked, the hairs of their head 
are so long that they cover up the private partr of their body. 
Their nails are very long. They do not pare off their 
nails even though they break. They keep wandering 
from town to town. Round the neck of each is hung the 
skull of a human head by a thread. When they feel the 
pinch of hunger, they stand before the door of somebody. 


(1) lUn Nadiin, p. .S47, 

(il) Ibn Nadim. p. 19. 

(S) Sa far nu'im-i-Sulti/man ' Tajir, edited in Paris in 1811 A.D,, 
p. 57. 
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The master of the house gladly comes with cooked rice 
and offers it to the mendicant who eats the food in the 
skull. When they have had their fill, they go out of the 
town. They come out only when they are hungry.”^ 
Buzurg bin Shahryar Nakhoda. while passing through 
Sarandip, had seen such mendicants. lie too, ha? given 
us exactly this picture and has mentioned them as Bikur 

{ ). He writes that they remain practically stark 

naked during summer and WTap round the waist a loin- 
cloth only four fingers long ; that they cover their bodies 
with mats in wunter ; that they sew for themselves a mot- 
ley-coloured cloth and wear it; that they smear their 
bodies with the ashes of burnt corpses ; and that they hang 
a human skull round their necks and eat their food in that 
skull for the sake of humility and edification. ^ 

But Beruni has called such mendicants the worshippers 
of Mahadeva, whom they resembled in appearance. They 
also wandered from jungle to jungle with a Jogi’s beads 
on their necks. 

(1) Safar numa-i-Ahu Zeijd S€yrafi,\^^, ItdT, 128, 

(2) Aja'ilniH-Hmd by Buzurg. 


Suleyman Nadvi. 


(To be continued) 
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AL^MANFALUTI—AN EGYPTIAN ESSAYIST 

No MOB VIOLENCE IN ISLAM 

{Written on the Occasion of a Massacre of Christ- 
ians by JMiisUr^s in one of the Provinces of the Turkish 
Empire). 

MuhLiMS, if you supposed that God (may His name be 
praised and exalted) created Christians in order that they 
might die violent deaths, impaled on lances or burnt by 
fire, you wronged the Great or by your thoughts, denied His 
wisdom and made nonsense of the scheme of things. 
You degraded him to the level of the idler who builds to 
knock down, sows fields to burn the harvest, makes a 
garment to tear it up, strings a necklace of pearls and then 
breaks and scatters it. 

From the moment when man is a drop in his mother’s 
womb, God looks after him with care and protects him with 
his loving-kindness. He sends food and air to him in 
that dark prison by specially adapted passages, and guards 
him from the accidents of existence through the meta- 
morphoses from sperm to clot, and clot to flesh and flesh 
to embryo, till he is formed a perfect man. 

Seeing that God takes such trouble with his creature, 
treating him so tenderly and lovingly, how could he com- 
mand the life which he gave to be taken away, or be pleased 
that the blood which he distilled into vein and artery should 
be poured out in vain on sandy waste or bare hillside ? 

What passage of what book revealed by God, or what 
word or action of his prophets or messengers justifies man 
in injuring his quiet, unassuming fellow-man — or in 
religion slaughtering his neighbour because he follows a 
different from his own ? 

If it were lawful for us to kill every man who had differ- 
ent beliefs and habits from our own, the world would be 
depopulated and remain a desolate waste. 
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The existence of variety amongst men as to religion, 
personal characteristics and habits is a law of nature which 
cannot be abrogated or changed. If there was only one 
man left on the face of the earth, he would manage to 
divide himself into two in order to have someone with 
whom to disagree and dispute — Had thy Lord pleased, 
he would have made men one nation."'* 

Life is like heat : in this world it cannot- be generated 
without friction between two different bodies ; the attempt 
to achieve religious uniformity is an attempt to do away 
with this world by abolishing the principles on which it is 
based and its very essence. 

Muslims, the Avars which took place between Christians 
and Muslims in the beginning of Islam were not in the 
nature of vengeance or reprisals ; they were necessary in 
order to free the faith of Islam from the obstacles which 
blocked its path and hindered its diffusion in the Eastern 
and the Western regions of the earth ; the fighting was 
defensive and protective, not aggressive or for revenge. 

A proof of this statement is found in the orders Avhich 
were sent to the outgoing expeditionary forces by the 
Caliph. The Muslim armies Avere forbidden to do any 
injur}^ to monks and priests or to their churches or the 
monasteries in Avhich they Ih'ed, Non-combatants were 
not to be molested in any way ; Avariare AA^as only to be 
AA^aged against the forces AAdiich resisted the Muslim ad- 
vance. If the Muslim purpose had been vengeance or the 
annihilation of Christians, the army Avould certainly not 
have spared the lives of their opponents’ religious leaders. 

Suppose that you annihilated all AA^ho folloAA-ed a differ- 
ent religion from your own and that you remained in sole 
possession of the earth’s surface, would you not at once 
form sects and parties : and AA*^ould not these then fight 
amongst themselves Avith the same determination that the 
religious leaders had, until there finally remained upon 
earth neither sect nor sectary ? 

Muslims, Islam came expressly to put an end to the 
savagery Avhich you Avish to cloak with the name of Islam. 

Islam came to purge envy and malice from the human 
heart and to fill it with pity and common-sense so that 
mankind could live in tranquil happiness. The blood 
shed in this cause was like the blood which the surgeon 

* Quran, XI. 120. 
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sheds to bring about a cure in accordance with the phy- 
sician’s instructions. 

I could find excuses for you if the people whose blood 
you shed had been your oppressors and had been making 
your daily life a misery. On the contrary, these were 
people living under j^our protection in such conditions 
that they could not have been intending to attack you as 
you attacked them. There is no excuse. 

I could have made allowances for you, if at least you 
had spared little children who are not accountable to God 
for their religion, and helpless defenceless women, and 
feeble old men who were already tottering to the grave 
when you marched upon them and anticipated God’s 
decree. 

You treated innocent people as guilty ; you were 
criminals not warriors in the Holy War ; murderers not 
soldiers. 

Your hearts must have been quarried from granite not 
to have shrunk from the groans of the mother who lost 
her child nor have been moved by the sobs of the widowed 
wife. 

You must have had eyeballs made of stone to look on 
while little children were slowly burnt to death in the sight 
and hearing of mothers, helpless to move a hand to save, 
because they were themselves caught m the flames. 

I cannot congratulate you on this exploit — victory, 
if you will. I believe that to kill defenceless peoj)le is a 
sign of cowardice and weakness ; I believe that the shedding 
of blood is a piece of barbarity whose author is to be pitied 
not congratulated. 

Muslims, kill Christians if your barbarous instincts 
lead you to do so. But do not invoke the name of God upon 
human sacrifice. God (may His name be praised and 
exalted !) does not ask the slaughter of the innocent nor 
desire the oppression of the weak, for verily “ God is the 
wisest of judges and the most merciful of the merciful.” 

The Significance of the Hijra 

The Blessed Prophet Muhammad had no need to work 
terrestrial or celestial miracles. To unite within himself 
qualities which have never at any other time been united 
in one person was a miracle of greater significance than any 
alterations in the course of natural phenomena. 
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The fact that the Prophet was understanding, corn- 
passionate, enduring, long-suffering, modest, altruistic, 
sincere and benevolent made a greater impression on the 
Arabs than the fact that a stone called out m his praise, 
or that the moon was sjilit asunder, or a tree moved from 
its place or a rock melted. The latter miracles were received 
with a certain hesitation because of their suspicious re- 
semblance to the manipulations of magicians and priests 
and to the trickery of charlatans. WltlK^ut the backing 
of the Prophet's own character and disposition, such 
miracles would not have had the desired confirmatory 
effect nor have impressed the Arabs in the way they did — 
as the Most High has indicated in a verse of the Quran,* 
“ Hadst thou been stern and fierce of heart they would 
have dispersed from round about thee.*' 

The Prophet was courageous. He did not hesitate to 
summon the people of Mecca to the worship of the One 
God, though he well knew them to be rough, harsh, c|uif‘k 
to anger and, when angered, savage — a people as touchy 
about their religion as about their honour, as fond of their 
idols as of their sons. 

The Prophet never lost faith ni the success of his 
mission. It is to tlie time when the mockery of tlic Qu- 
raish was at its most intense that we should attribute his 
saying to them, I swear to you by God that you will soon 
acknowledge what you now deny and come to love what 
you now hate/' 

He was forbearing and long-suffering. Not only did 
the Meccans mock and slander him )>ut they struck him 
and buffeted him ; they threw dust on Ins head and on 
one occasion flung the intestines of a sheep and tlie afttT- 
birth of a camel on his back as he was praying. His 
comment was to ask God to pardon their lack of under- 
standing. 

His constancy w^as as great as his aspiration was liigh. 
During the thirteen years in which he continually sum- 
moned his people to God he only made individual converts 
at distant intervals. He did not therefore yield to dis- 
couragement. The following saying is evidence of his 
constanc}^ : I swear that if the sun were to be given into 
my right hand and the moon into my left, on condition 
that I abandoned this cause before God had established it 
or I had perished, by God I would not abandon it/’ 


^ Quran. Ill, 153. 
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Such was the behaviour of the Prophet during all the 
time until it became evident to him that it was not from 
Mecca that his message would be propagated or the sun of 
Islam rise. There followed the Emigration to Medina and 
with it the passing over of Islam from its passive to its 
active stage, from obscurity to publicity. 

It is for this reason that the Hijra (the Emigration) 
has been chosen as the starting-point of Islamic chrono- 
logy, being its first public manifestation. It thus became 
a festival which the Muslim celebrates annually, as a re- 
minder of constancy in maintaining truth and of valiant 
effort in the Way of God. 

The Prophet's departure did not take place without 
fresh difficulties and hardships. The Meccans were most 
unwilling to let him leave their city, not from anxiety on 
his behalf, but from fear that he would find the helpers 
and supporters in his new home which he had failed to find 
amongst themselves. They seem t(> ha^^e been aware 
that he was a seeker after truth and that such a seeker 
would inevitably find support amongst men of good will. 
Therefore they set spies and informers to watch his move- 
ments, so that he had to go out from among them by 
stealth, at night, leaving his cousin ‘'Ah ibn Abi Talib in 
his bed, to deceive them and so prevent them from pur- 
suing him. He himself with his faithful companion Abu 
Bakr went toiling up the hillside, sleeping in foxes ’ holes 
and wild beasts’ lairs, wandering along the hollows and 
hiding-places of the bare mountains, until the pursuit 
was broken off. 

The Prophet's life is the best example which a Muslim 
can set before himself, if he desire to develop the noblest 
qualities of which human nature is capable. It is the 
best school in which to learn the meaning of truthfulness in 
word and deed ; in which to realise the value of constancy 
as a means to success ; and to appreciate how far vigorous 
effort in a just cause can raise man above all falsehood. 

Why turn to the lives of Greek or Roman or modern 
European philosophers ? We have in our own history 
the example of a noble life, filled with enterprise and en- 
durance, adorned by constancy, mildness and mercy, 
strengthened by judgment and policy, a very pattern of 
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humanity ennobled and made perfect. Such was the 
life of the Prophet Muhammad, our very sufficient exem- 
plar. 

Nevill Barbour. 
(To be continued,) 
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BOOKS AKD AV THORS 

Monuments of Kashmir* 

Though this work, vei'v ably planned and executed, 
will interest the general student, its special mission is as 
a guide to the fortunate ones who seek the playground of 
India with a mind to study more than its scenic and sport- 
ing delights, Kashmir has been written up accounts 
of its art and architecture and gardens are not larking, 
both m current travel-books and vSurveys and Reports. 
But this is the first connected description of the ancient 
monuments of the Happy Valley, wdiere Mr. Ram Chandra 
Kak was for some years Director of Arch, ‘cologi cal Research 
(Jammu and Kashmir State), and has therefore the pen 
of knowledge and authority. Let it be clear, however, 
that he does not write for the specialist : his descriptions 
are for the intelligent traveller, as also is his grouping of 
the monuments in districts rather than in periods and styl es . 

The monuments of Kashmir reflect strikingly the polit- 
ical and religious history of its people, as surely as its 
mighty mountain ramparts and the consequent abundant 
’svater-system have moulded their fortunes and character- 
istics. According to Brahman tradition “ every lake and 
river and spring of the valley has a divine origin and a 
sacred mission to fulfil — -viz., "washing aw^ay the sins of 

the faithful. Indeed, Kashmir itself is considered 

to be the holiest of all the holy lands ; it is called the Rishi- 
bhumi, ‘ the land of sages,' Saradapitha, ' the eternally 
pure seat of the goddess Sarada." It has not only its 
own Prayaga and its own Kurukshetra, but it has also the 
replica of almost every other important river or spring 
that is held in reverence in India.” 

The romantic setting of so many of Kashmir’s temples 
is attributed to the extraordinary reverence in wdiich 

^Ancient Monuments of Kashmir — by Ram Chandra Kak, The 
India Society, Victoria Street, London. net. 
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both the Buddhists and the Hindus have always held 
Nature* To them the wide prospect over the roiling 
plains, as at Ellura, or the wild grandeur of glaciers and 
eternal snows, as at Amarnath, or the view of a magni- 
ficent sunset over the hills, as at Mart and, not only made a 
general aesthetic appeal, but had a special religious signi- 
ficance ; for they viewed Nature as the multifold mani- 
festation of the Almighty,’' 

From many sources— Greek, Chinese, xlrab and Kash- 
miri writers — the early chapters of Kashmir history are 
well filled m. Its architecture came to its fullest strength 
in about the eighth to ninth century, and declined in vi- 
gour as internal strife followed on the weakening of Hindu 
rule. Structural features lost their intended purposes 
and dwindled to become mere decorative motifs. 

The mixlern period of Kashmir dates from the advent 
of the IMughals (1587), when, instead of remaining singu- 
larly outside the world of India, it became part of a mighty 
Empire and a pleasure resort of the great. In this period 
we have the observations of the chronicler of Akliar, Abu1- 
Fazl, the writings of the emperor Jahangir himself, and 
the accounts of Francois Bernier, the French physician 
and traveller, who was in the retinue of Aurangzeb during 
his visit to Kashmir in 1664, He notes that “ the whole 
kingdom bears the ajipcarance of a fertile and highly 
cultivated garden. Villages and hamlets are frequently 
seen through the luxuriant foliage. Meadows and vine- 
yards, fields of rice, wheat, hemp, saffron, and many sorts 
of vegetables, among which are intermingled trenches 

filled with water, rivulets, canals The whole 

ground is enamelled with our European flow^eivS and plants, 
and covered with our apple, pear, plum, apricot, and wal- 
nut trees all bearing fruit in great abundance. ... In 
truth the kingdom surjmsses in beauty all that my warm 
imagination had anticipated.,.. Jehan-guyre became 
so enamoured of this little kingdom as to make it the place 
of his favmurite abode, and he often declared that he would 
rather be deprived of every other province of his mighty 
empire than lose Kachemire."’ 

The Buddhist and Hindu architecture of Kashmir 
shows the long and close connection of the land with the 
kingdom of Gandhara — from early Kushan times to the 
eleventh century. Except for difference of material the 
Buddhist art of Gandhara and that of the Hindu temples 
of Kashmir are practically identical, for the needs of the 
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two religions were the same. Buildings of the new religion 
followed the style of those of the older one. This has 
happened twice in Kashmir, once when Buddhism slowly 
and gradually gave way to Hinduism, and again when, 
with the accession of Shah Mir, Islam, at first impercept- 
ibly, but with increasing speed, supplanted Hinduism in 
the valley.” Mosques were at first largely constructed 
with materials from disused Hindu temples, with peculiar 
results, as exemplified in the mosque of Madin Sahib, 
outside the Sangin Darwaza of the Hari Parbat fort and 
its adjacent ruins, the mosques on the roadside at Vitsar- 
nag, and Zain-ul-abidin’s mosque on the island in the 
VVular lake.” The brief detailed descriptions of Muslim 
architecture of Kashmir are from the Archaologieal 
Survey of India.” 

In the early centuries of the Christian era Kashmir 
formed part of the Kushan empire. It will be with the 
utmost interest that students wjli turn to that section of 
this work devoted to the Harwan excavations, carried out 
by the author himself. They are the only remains of their 
kind in India, and this is the first detailed account, 
excellently illustrated by a number of clear plates. A 
striking feature of the find was the pavement of the temple 
courtyard, consisting of large terra-cotta tiles each stamped 
with a special motif, and each tile numbered, presumably 
“ to prevent the comparatively unskilled layer from mak- 
ing mistakes and thereby spoiling the design. Incident- 
ally, it shows that in ancient India, over fifteen centuries 
ago, labourers were expected to know at least the rudiments 
of writing and reading. The existence of Kharosh- 
thi numerals also affords a reliable clue to the date of the 
tiles, and consequently to that of the monuments. 

Kharoshthi script ceased to be in vogue in north- 
western India, where it had principally flourished, about 
the fifth century A.D. It follows therefore that the tiles 
belong to a period anterior to that century, possibly a 
considerable period. The fact that the Kharoshthi 
numerals at Harwan were intended for the guidance of 
common labourers indicates that the script must have been 
at the highest pitch of popularity at the time the tiles w^ere 
made. I should accordingly place the date of the tiles, 
and of the diaper pebble masonry with which they are 
associated, at about 300 A. D. 

‘ ‘ This conclusion receives further support from the style 
of the human figures and other designs stamped on the 
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tiles. For example the physiognomy and. to some extent, 
the dress of the men and women are wholly unlike that of 
any of the races at present residing in Kashmir, or for the 
matter of that in India. Their facial characteristics bear 
close resemblance to those of inhabitants of the regions 
round about Yarkand and Kashgar, whose heavy features, 
prominent cheekbones, narrow, sunk, and slanting eyes, 
and receding foreheads, are faithfully represented on the 
tiles. Some of the figures are dressed in trousers and Tur- 
koman caps. The only period when Kashmir had any 
intimate connection with Central Asia was during the 
supremacy of the Kushans in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, wdien Kashmir formed part of the Kushan 
Empire, which extended from Mathura in India to Yark- 
and in Central Asia. 

Indeed then, as now, it appears to have occupied a 
pre-eminent position; inasmuch as Kanishka (circa A.D. 
125 ). the greatest of Kushan emperors. Is said to have con- 
vened here his great council of Buddhist di^dnes. It may 
be that some pious and prosperous Kushan built this 
shrine at Harwan where, according to the ancient history 
of Kashmir, resided the great Buddhist patriarch. Xagar- 

juna Among the other decorative motifs which 

reveal foreign influence are the figures of mailed horsemen 
with flying scarves tied to their heads, which are stronglv 
reminiscent of the contemporary Sassanian art of Persia.’’ 

There are more than seventy plates, clear and informa- 
tive ; also an Introduction by Professor A. Foueher and 
a Foreword by Sir Francis Y(junghusband, who informs 
us that “ His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kash- 
mir gave the necessary permission and financial help for 
this valuable book to be published by the Society.” 

R. C. 


An Eastern Treasi^re House* 

The editor of this collection has cast a wide and dis- 
criminating net in the vast sea of Oriental thought, 
ancient and modern, and has spared no pains in the labour 
of arranging the result. In publisher’s jargon this is an 
omnibus ” volume. Western readers will find here an 


Oriental Caravan, — Edited by Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, 331 pp. 
Published by Denis Archer, London. 8s. 6d. net. Limited Edition 
de 25s. net. 
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omnibus of an unusual kind ; it is a unique collection, 
and we can recommend it to the notice of all who wish to 
have at hand examples in English of the best of Oriental 
writings. 

Religious Literature. Philosophical and Mystical, Ro- 
mantic Literature, and National and Miscellaneous, — these 
are the general headings which somewhat loosely bind 
representative extracts in divers literary forms, from the 
sacred and profane literature of Asia, Religious writings 
arc represented by passages from the Koran, the Bible, 
the Vedas. Teachings from the Gita, and the Talmud. 

Lovers of Persian prose and verse will find known 
favourites, and amongst Indian modern poetical work 
are some examples of the graceful fancies of Sarojini Naidu 
and her gifted brother Hanndranath Chattopadhyaya, 
as well as poems by Sir Rabindranath Tagore. Of pre- 
Islamic Arabic poetry, devoted for the most part to war, 
there are some interesting extracts from the translations 
of Sir Charles Lyall. Jewish and Chinese literature are 
not forgotten, the latter represented by the English 
renderings of L. Cranmer-Byng and Arthur Waley. 

\Vhen we add to our brief summary that there are also 
considerable extracts from Eastward to Persia (Syed Iqbal 
Ali Shah) and the notable lectures by Sir Mohammed Iqbal 
on ‘‘ The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam ” 
(readers may recall the review in these pages by the Editor, 
Vol. V, No. 4. pp. 677-683), it will be seen that “ the 
Oriental Caravan ” threads a fascinating and, at times, 
little worn trail. The publishers have given excellent 
value in the quality of the paper, printing, and general 
presentment of this book. 


R. C. 


TlIV. RE.T0nM.XTlON IN ISUxVM* 

Sayyid Jamalu'd-din Al- Afghani, at whose fire so many 
torches of reform were lighted, had no more distinguished 
disciple than the Egyptian reformer, Slieykh Muhammad 
’Abduh. Dr, Adams describes the aims, opinions and 

* Islam ayid Modernism in Egypt : A study ol the Modem Reform 
movement inaugurated by Muhammad ‘Ahduh, By Charles C, Adams, 
B.A., phm,, of the Amenean Mission. Egypt. The American University 
of Cairo, Oriental Series. London, Oxford University Press, Humphrey 
Milford. Price 7sh. Gd. 
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beliefs of the latter and shows the influence which his 
ideas have had upon the life c^f Egypt since his death in 
A.D. 1905. As grand mufti of Egypt, Muhammad ‘Abduh 
proclaimed true Islam to be reconcilable with scientific 
thought and modern conditions while he urged the people 
and the Government to put away the uu-Islamic accre- 
tions which alone made it seem irreconcilal)Ie. Islam was 
not an affair of blind observance but of reasonable faith 
and righteous conduct. This was no new teaching ; but 
abuses liad become so prevalent and were identified with 
vested interests so powerful that to ojipose them required 
great courage at tliat time and still requires no little 
courage in an individual. The })osition of Islamic peoples 
in the world has cdianged enormously sinee tJie glorious 
days : their mental attitude, their scale of values, even 
tln-ir legal system, needs readjusting ; but the mental 
attitude of most of them has not changed. They are be- 
wildered, angry, but still iineonvineed that any change is 
necessary. 

In this bewilderment Muhammad 'Abduh turned to 
the Qur'an for guidance. Dr, Adams seems to doubt the 
effieacity of such recourse. He seems to think the tra- 
ditional system of Islam too rigid to admit of any readjust- 
ment ; for. when writing of the position of non- Muslim 
peoples in the modern Muslim State, he asserts that non- 
Muslims can have no place in any Muslim State, except 
as subject peoples. But this is true only of those who come 
into the Muslim polity by conquest, not of those who come 
by invitation or agreement : so the problem is quite other 
than he supposes, for none are likely to conic in by con- 
quest for some time to come. Muhammad ‘Abduh be- 
lieved and stated that Muslims can find in the Qur'an 
all the guidance that they need at this crisis of their fate. 
His confidence inspired others, and the result was a wide- 
spread reform movement, quite free from the seeessional 
tendencies characterising some reform movements in 
India which also owed their inspiration to the preaching 
of Jamal-ud-dm AI-Afghani, The object of the Egyp- 
tian movement is to revive the Muslim body from within. 
It has led to controversies, not to schisms, and the contro- 
versies still go on, though the reforming party gathers 
strength from day to day. 

Hr. Adams’ treatment of a highly controversial subject 
is impartial and discreet. Only the historical background 
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strikes us as all wrong. The ideas of Jamal-ud-din Al- 
Afghani were not unprecedented as they here appear. 
Long before that visionary came to manhood European 
students and observers had formed similar ideas, declaring 
that Islam is capable of modern progress on Islamic lines, 
and advocating such progress for the Muslim peoples in 
preference to progress upon un-Islamic lines. David 
Urquhart is quite as strong on this point as Muhammad 
*Abduh. The confidence wdiieh animates the Egyptian 
reformers was felt and commonly expressed by English 
people at the time of the Crimean War. The vision of the 
“ fanatical ’’ Jamalu’ddin is one with that of the astute 
Disraeli who saw a possible justification of the British 
Empire in the East in a world- wide Islamic revival under 
British patronage. The later anti-British sentiments of 
the reformers can thus be traced to disappointment of once 
cherished hopes. 

The author's translation of texts from the Qur'an 
is much too off-hand, and does not always quite convey 
the meaning. For example : The infidels resemble him 
who shouteth aloud to one who heareth no more than a 
call and a cry/' when the meaning is, The likeness of 
the (Prophet in relati(m to the) disbelievers is as one who’' 
etc. The passage here translated/' Or if thou fear treach- 
ery from any people, render them the like " is no injunc- 
tion to forestall their treachery but should rather be : If 
thou fear treachery from any (allied) people, throw back 
(their treaty to them) flatly " : this is the accepted mean- 
ing which has passed into Islamic Law. 

Dr. Adams ascribes the outcry a gainst a certain published 
work of Dr. Ta Ha Huseyn of Cairo solely to the narrow- 
mindedness of the orthodox, whereas it was really due 
very largely to the fact that the premises and conclusions 
of the author were demonstrably unsound and many 
people thought this especially deplorable since the author 
was in charge of Arabic studies in the new University. 
Some of the names here given as among the followers of 
Sheykh Muhammad ‘Abduh seem to us out of place in 
that connection ; but Dr. Adams has chosen to make the 
late Grand Mufti responsible for a much wader groAvth of 
modernism than he ever contemplated or approved. 
His true discijfles are men like the Sayyid Muhammad 
Rasliid Rida, and the Sheykh Mustafa Al-Maraghi who 
believe, as he believed, that the world wall not come to 
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an end until the promises of God to make His light com- 
plete will have been fulfilled, and religion will take science 
by the hand and they will aid one another in rectifying 
both the intellect and the heart/’ 

The book is a noteworthy contribution to our literature 
on Modern Egypt, It is furnished with an index and a 
bibliography. 

M. P. 


In Chinese Turkestan"*" 

Colonel Sohomberg, traveller of wide experience, and 
man of deeds, here gives an account of the land and peoples 
of that area to the nortli of India known as Sinkiang. a 
vast expanse bordered by Mongolia, Russian Asia. India 
and Tibet. During 1927-29 and 1930-1 he made extensive 
journeys, in all weathers, wuth none but native friends, 
whose w^orth he appreciates to the full. To travel in that 
region of mountain and desert, fog, suoav and dust one 
must possess patienee, tolerance and an iron constitution, 
be prepared to set the clock back to European Middle 
Ages, and accept the fact that distances are so great that 
the traveller must go back as soon as arrived. 

The author’s plain, allusive style tar underrates both 
discomfort and achievement — a casual phrase hides what 
to the ordinary ivayfaror would be a tvorld of misery. 
The peoples of Sinkiang live their own lives ; except for an 
efficient Chinese postal service they know nothing of the 
complicated, harassed life of what we call civilization, with 
its hectic travel (there is neither metalled road nor rail- 
way), its factories, cinemas, banks, telephones and daily 
press. 

As regards the races he encountered : in the south ” 
he writes, “ in what is knowm as Eastern Turkestan or 
Kashgaria, there is a large, settled Mohammedan popula- 
tion ImowTi indifferently as Turki. Sart, orChanto, who are 
by occupation cultivators or traders. In the mountains 
there are the nomads, dwelling in their round, felt tents, 
wandering wdth their flocks during the summer, and resting 
in a sheltered valley during the winter. These people 
fall into two groups, the Mohammedans, who aie either 
Kirghiz or Kasak, and the Mongols, who are lamaistic 
Buddhists by religion, and are known as Kalmucks 

* Peaks and Plains af Central A^a. — by Colonel R. C. F. Schornberg. 
2S8 pp. Martin Hopkinsen Ltd., London. 15/ — net. 
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the Kasak and Kirghiz are closely allied to the Turki, 
while the Kalmuck, by religion, habits, and language is 
far removed. ” 

His contact with the rebellious Tungans (the Chinese 
Mohammedans of whom the West hears little that is good ) 
i^ of interest. He says. “ They are not orthodox in certain 
respects, but they observe most oJ: the tenets ol Islam. 
It is said that the Tungan has Arab blood in his veins, 
but whatever he has he is a conspicuously able man ; I 
do not say lovable, for he is a hard, relentless business man, 
keen on a bargain, practical and thorough. He is disliked 
by all other races, especially by the Chinese, against whom 
he has frequently rebelled, and the consequences of these 
rebellions is seen in the ruined cities and abandoned fields 
north of the Tien Shan. The Tungan is certainly a problem. 
Few Europeans ever speak well of him. Personally, 
we always got on well 'with them ; and, looking 
back, I can recall many acts of real kindness and hospital- 
ity at their hands/' 

And again — “ We used to meet many of these Chinese 
Mohammedans on the road. With their black wideawake 
hats, long black coats and waistcoats, goatee beards and 
austere aspect, they looked like Dissenting ministers. 
As I have already said we got on weU 's\nth the Tungans, 
who have in their disposition something firm and solid 
fcuch as is seldom found in other Central Asiatic communit- 
ies. But there is no question ol their intense unpopular- 
ity amongst other races.” 

Central Asia is a land of contrasts. On a spring day 
of sunshine one may turn a corner into Siberian whnter, 
squalls of blinding snow or stinging sand or gravel. The 
traveller is alternately baked and frozen ; and, irom bleak, 
stony, starvation areas he may shortly wander into a land 
of cheap plenty, where the bazaars are overflomng with 
melons, peaches, apples, grapes, damsons, rice, flour, beans, 
and other good things. Our author met with much, 
hospitality, and with meals and appetites surpassing belief. 
At one place the food “ was first-rate, but the quantity 
overwhelming. What horrified and fascinated me tvas 
the behaviour of my host’s small daughter aged twelve 
months — not years— who devoured pickled cucumber, 
radivSlies dipped in sour cream and roast beef, with syn- 
thetic port to finish up \vith. Her mother and grand- 
mother helped the little creature to ruin her digestion in 
this fashion." 
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’ Dirt, and its close attendant, disease, are only too 
tj^revalent in most ot the towns, and as these are essentially 
trade centres they are at the jocus of the ways, and un- 
avoidable. Here is the traveller's sketch of Qarashahi, 
in the Torgut Kalmuck region north of the Tien Shan — 
The Torgut Mongols liave an unenviable reputation for 
great filtb, which an intimate knowledge oi them confirms, 
so that it is natural enough for their ehiel rallying-place 
to reflect the habits of the people. Qarashahr was full 
of Kalmucks —and the streets of refuse. The cold, nip- 
ping wind froze the loathsome ordure and blew about the 
long grimy black pigtails of the women, which were en- 
cased in greasy umbrclla-covcrs. The whole aspect of 
the city, with its ruined houses and crumbling walls, its 
grimy, blear-eyed population, its rancid smell and mount- 
ains of frozen filth and oital, was dismal in the extreme.'’ 
Such conditions were not peculiar to the lesser towns. 
Even the capital of Sinkiang, Urumchi or Hung Miao Tsu, 
an important centre, had little better to offer. When 
a thaw set in the streets revealed themselves as made of 
black, viscous mud that stank abominably ; when 
dried, it was made into bricks. It was deep and cloying, 
and horses which fell were sometimes stifled m the muck 
before they could be dragged out. Pedestrians walked 
gingerly on narrow paths, and there was a squabble every 
few yards when they tried to pass each other. It was 
naturally unwise to be polite and step off the path, since 
no one could tell if he were stepping into a foot or a fathom 
of muddy putrescence. 

Everywhere was black, stenching mud. Dirt, and 
more dirt, Avas on all sides. There were grimy yamens 
half-tumbling down, and the whole town presented a 
striking aspect of grisly squalor. . . .Fortunately for Tur- 
kestan there is no other town like Urumchi, but certainly 
one IS more than enough 

The free life of the nomads, with few worries and many 
comforts, is pleasing by contrast. The Kasaks proved to, 
be pleasatit people, genial liars and first-rate horse thieves, 
but hospitable and lacking the astounding filth of the 
Mongols. And in spring the upland pastures which noirr- 
ish their large herds are often a delight with deep grass 
and a marvellous array of flowers — columbines, roses, ranun- 
culusj honeysuckle, potentilla, geum, primula, larkspur 
and iris: But over vast areas the country is monotonous 
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and lifeless, a nondescript, undeveloped land with ex- 
tremes ol heat and cold, arid mountains, gloomy deserts 
and great plains which will need all man’s ingenuity if 
they are to take any place in the economy of Chinese 
Turkestan. 

This excellent tiavel book is equipped with maps and 
an index, and some attractive colour plates by Captain 
George Sherriff. 

R. C. 


The Qur'an and the Prophet* 

The personality of our Prophet in relation to the Qur'an 
has exercised the minds and pens of Orientalists ever since 
the spirit of research took hold of them. The opinions 
which have been at divers times, and contemporaneously, 
expressed and supported vehemently by learned Pi'ofess- 
ors are as various as w^re the opinions of the “ disbeliev- 
ers of the Prophet's own day. Formerly it was usual 
to take imposture for granted and, arguing from that 
assumption, to try to show that the Qur'an was a mere 
hotchpotch of scraps of Christian and Jewdsh folklore and 
theolog}^ picked up at random, misunderstood and ill 
assimilated, but delivered in a style wWch aw^ed the Arabs. 
This theory collapsed before the harvest of historical 
research. It had to be admitted, on the evidence, that 
our Prophet was sincere. Then it was said that he w^as 
an epileptic who had had some intercourse with Christians 
and that, ^vhen the fit came on him, things that they had 
said recurred to bis mind and seemed like inspiration. 
Another theory w^hich has been propounded rather widely 
is that what he supposed to be Divine Revelation w^as only 
literary inspiration of a religious kind, it being natural 
that he should ascribe it to the intervention of an angel 
since the Arab poets of his day, and even later, ascribed 
their inspiration to the intervention of a jinni and not, as 
do the moderns, to a slight congestion of the brain.” 
Yet another, and perhaps the most enlightened, diagnosis 
is that he w^as a Prophet just like every other Prophet — 
that is, in the opinion of these cultivated agnostics, a 
visionary, subject to occasional hallucinations and strange 
bursts of energy. 

* The Jexcish Foundation of L^lam. By Charles Cutler Torrey, Pto- 
fessoT of Semitic languages in Yale University. New York, Jewish 
Institute of Religion Press ; Bloch Publishing Company, Agents. 1938. 
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!l^oks have been written on the “ sources ” of the 
Qur'an — sources covering so vast a field, geographical 
and literary, that belief in the authenticity of all of them 
appears to us much harder than belief in Divine Revela- 
tion. Some have deemed our Prophet a profoundly learned 
man, some an illiterate barbarian, some a madman, some 
a clever statesman. 

In almost all these lucubrations up to now it has been 
argued that the Qur’an was chiefly due to Christian in- 
fluence; and also that the versions of Christian and Jewish 
lore and doctrines contained therein were inferior and 
faulty. Now we have Mr. Charles Cutler Torrey. Professor 
of Semitic languages at Yale University, declaring that 
the very foundations of Mohammedanism were laid deep 
in an Arabian Judaism which was both learned and author- 
itative, altogether worthy of its Palestinian and Babylon- 
ian ancestry.’* 

In a series of five lectures, delivered before the Jewish 
Institute of Religion, New York, Professor Torrey has 
put forth a new^ and startling theory which is, briefly, that 
our Prophet was a highly educated man who had been 
from childhood in close touch with learned Jews ; that he 
was literate in Arabic, possibly also in Hebrew and x\ra- 
maic ; and that he had been thoroughly trained in rabbinic- 
al lore by a learned Jew of Mecca who must have helped 
him materially in the composition of the Qur'an, which 
Prof. Torrey believes — perversely, as it seems to us — 
that the Prophet wrote wdth his own hand. He writes ; 

“ Tire Prophets of Israel had spoken by divine inspira- 
tion, not from book-knowledge. Mohammed himself cer- 
tainly never doubted, from the beginning of his ministry 
to the day of his death, that his ' Koran ’ was the product 
of divine illumination, nor would he have others doubt. 
We are reminded of one of the great teachers of the New 
Testament. The apostle Paul had read Christian 
gospels ” — an assertion, by the way, which cannot be 
substantiated — and had talked ivith disciples and com- 
panions of Jesus ; but neither in his own thought nor in 
his wTitings would he allow these facts any weight. The 
truth was revealed to him, he repeatedly declares ; ‘ I 
conferred not with flesh and blood, ' ‘ They who are of 
repute imparted nothing to me ’ (Gal* 1, 16 ; 2. 6). Mo- 
hammed would have used the same words ; the Koran 
came to him from above^ not from the reading of books. 
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. “ This is very different from a profession of unfamili- 
arity with reading and ^\Titing, nor is it easy to believe 
that he could have made any such profession. When 
we think of the period of preparation— certainly not a 
brief period — which preceded the beginning of the Koran 
and the public appearance of the Prophet, it seems truly 
incredible that he should not have made himself familiar 
with these very ordinary accomplishments. It is alto- 
gether likely, indeed, that he had possessed them from his 
boyhood. The family of Hashim, to which he belonged, 
was respected in Mekka, though neither wealthy nor in- 
fluential. His grandfather ‘ Abd al-Muttalib and his 
uncle Abu Talib, in whose care he was brought up, might 
certainly have been expected to give him some of the 
education which in Mekka boys of good family were wont 
to enjoy. . . . Supposing that all this is granted, the pro- 
bability that Mohammed had learned to read Hebrew or 
Aramaic in any effective way mav nevertheless seem re- 
mote. ... In view of Mohammed’s great interest in the 
Jewish scriptures and the length of time during w^hich he 
must have been receiving instruction in them : in view also 
of certain features in the Koran, it is easy to believe that 
he may haA^e gained this gentle eminence in comparative 
Semitic philology. ” 

His ‘ studies ’ were indeed observed and commented 
upon. In two very important passages the Koran refers 
to human instruction receiA^ed by the Prophet, in both 
cases in answer to the cavilling charge that his divine 
wisdom was only what might be acquired by any one who 
was willing to waste his time in listening to ' ojd stories. ' 
The first of the passages is in 25.5 f. ‘ The unbelievers say : 
This is only falsehood of his own devising, and bther people 
haA^e helped him to it.... And they say Old stories 
which he has AA^ritten out for himself ’ — It should be^^ 
“ has caused to be AA’ritten doAAm ” ; there is no " for 
himself ’ in the Arabic* — ' and they are dictated to him 
morning and evening." This is instruction giveyi in Mekka, 
extending over some time. What the scoffing Mekkans 
said was certainly (sic) true as to the process by which the 
narratiA^e material in the Koran Av^as generally obtained - 
The teacher was someone whose continued intercourse 
Avith Mohamnred they could obserA'e there ill their own pity 
.... Since the material referred to is JeAAush, and since 
also AA e know that during nearly the whole of the Mekkan 
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period it was upon the Jews and their knowledge of holy 
writ that he relied, it is a fair inference that the reference 
is to a representative of this ‘ people, ’ the Israelite colony 
in Mekka. ” 

We have not the least evidence, historic or traditional 
of the existence of an Israelite colony in Mekka at any time, 
nor have we record of a single Jewish resident there. What 
Prof. Torrey calls “ fair inference we (to use no stronger 
term) call wild conjecture. In order to clear the ground 
for his imagination. Prof. Torrey at the outset thrusts 
aside the whole vast mass of Muslim tradition as unreli- 
able ; thus getting rid of all the evidence available, and 
giving himself a perfectly free hand. Having thus re- 
jected all the historical facts concerning Mecca which are 
known to us, he is at liberty to postulate the existence of 
a flourishing Jewish colony in the very centre of idol- 
worship in Arabia. Tradition, the acceptability of which 
on points of history has never, so far as we know, been 
questioned, tells us that, when the Meccan disbelievers 
wished to annoy the Prophet with posers on the kind of 
subjects about w^hich he preached to them, some of them 
went to Yathrib (Al-Madinah), the nearest place at which 
there was a Jewish colony, and got the rabbis there to 
prime them with conundrums which they propounded to 
the Prophet on their return, and the answers to which are 
contained in Surahs XVII and XVIII of the Qur'an. 

According to Tradition, the man to whom the disbe- 
lievers pointed as the Prophet's teacher was a Christian 
slave from Babylonia who afterwards suffered maTtyrdom 
for his faith in the Qur'an as Divine Revelation. The 
story of the Prophet, as a child, meeting the Syrian monk, 
Baheyrah and being recognised by him is well-known. 
Waraqah ibn Naiifal, the aged cousin of his wife Khadijah, 
who was among the first believers in his Mission, was a 
Christian, not a Jew, according to Tradition. His known 
and reported intercourse with Chiistians led the Meccans 
in his day to think that he had learnt from them — a 
claim that is still made often by the Christian Arabs 
with whom it has become an article of belief. But Pro-; 
fessor Torrey, finding — as he states — in the Qur'an only 
a very superficial knowledge of Christianity- -He seems 
to have ignored the Gnostic form thereof — but a profound 
knowledge of Judaism, cannot accept the facts as handed 
down to us. 
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In support of his idea of the Prophet as a learned scribe. 
Prof. Torrey quotes the Qur’an XXIX, 48, “ And thou 
(O Muhamrnad) was not a reader of any scripture before 
it, nor didst thou write it with thy right hand, for then 
might those have doubted who follow falsehood "’—as if it 
meant that the Prophet did write this Scripture with his 
right hand : whereas it obviously means, and has always 
been taken to mean, the very opposite. Generally, when 
a man could write Tradition mentions it as something 
notable. It is recorded wdth regard to ‘Umar ibn ul- 
Khattab that he ‘‘ was a scribe, ’’and in the same tradition 
(apud IbnHisham) we learn that people of as good position, 
his sister and his brother-in-law, employed a person of a 
somewhat lower ranktoreadto them. Literary education 
was by no means so general or so easy to obtain in Mecca 
as our author is pleased to imagine, and it w^as not 
regarded as at all essential to a man of culture or of busi- 
ness acumen. If our Prophet had received sufficient 
of it to be called a scribe it would surely some- 
where have been recorded of him, especially when we 
consider the publicity in which his last ten years were 
spent. If he had ‘‘ written every word of the Koran with 
his right hand,” as Prof. Torrey conjectures, could 
the fact have been kept completely hidden from his con- 
temporaries ? To suppose so seems to us to be to fail 
altogether to realise the conditions of life in Mecca and 
Arabia in those days. The utmost that can possibly be 
postulated, on the evidence, is that the Prophet, by the 
end of his career, could write his own name and dignity 
and read, with help, the letters he received. The names of 
the scribes whom he employed to write down the Qur’an, 
after the words had been uttered by him at the time of 
inspiration, are recorded. 

We think that Prof. Torrey insists too much upon the 
evidences of direct borrowing from Jewush sources which 
he thinks he finds in the Qur’an itself, forgetting the mighty 
Jewish influence which we know to have been exercised 
on Muslim interpretation of the Qur’an in early times. 
There even arose a class of literature known as Israiliyat. 
The Arabs, wishing for elucidation of certain passages 
and further information with regard to ancient Prophets 
turned not unnaturally to the Jewish convert for an ex- 
planation, which, when given, in many cases changed 
the purport of the text. For example — ^W"hen dealing 
with the story of Joseph, Prof. Torrey writes : 
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“ Thereupon follows the attempt of the man's wife to 
entice Joseph. . . . Joseph refused at first, but was at 
last ready to yield when he saw a vision which deterred 
him. (The nature of this is not told in the Koran, but 
we know from the Jewish Midrasli that it ^Yas the vision 
of his father with Rachel and Leah). ” There is no men- 
tion of a vision in the Qur'an account of the incident. We 
quote the Arabic 

^ jlr llaj I ^ ^ ^ 1 U--* 

4j| »U*,?ca) Ij i j ^ J (1)^ V ^ ^ J J 

^ i) ^ 

‘ And she, in "whose house he was, asked of him an evil 
act. She bolted the doors and said : Come ! He said : 
Allah forbid ! He is my lord who hath treated me honour- 
ably. Wrong-doers never prosper. 

She verily desired him. and he would have desired 
her if it had not been that he saze the argument of his lord. 
Thus it was that We might ward off from him evil and 
lewdness, Lo ! he was one of Our chosen slaves.” 

Here the word “ lord ” (rabb) in botli cases refers to 
Joseph's absent master. The same word is used later on 
in the same Surah as referring to the king. Elsewhere in 
the Qur'an the word (rabb) is applied only to Allah. It 
was thus easy for the Jewish exponent, in all good faith, 
to put in his Hebrew legend of a visi(jn at this point as 
explaining the nature of “the argument of his Lord,” 
though the text of the Qur'an actually implies no more than 
Joseph’s imagining what his master, who had treated him 
honourably, would think of him in certain circumstances. 
The application of the word rabb to human masters in this 
Surah might serve Prof. Torrey in his argument, for it is 
the Hebrew use. 

The author fails to note the differences m the Qur'anic 
narration of the old Semitic stories, though they are note- 
worthy. There is no snake in the story of the fall of Adam ; 
the Flood is for the destruction of the “folk of Noah,” 
not of all mankind ; Lot’s wife is not turned into a pillar 
of salt, but simply left behind " m the doomed township. 
The narrative portions of the Qur'an w^ere given for in- 
struction and warning to make a strong impression on an 

a-F 
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audience which delighted in the marvellous and the gro- 
tesque. How, then, w'as so much of the marvellous and all 
the grotesque omitted from the narratives if these were 
taken wholesale, as the author thinks, from Hebrew 
Scriptures ? 

Tt is hard to see how^ Prof. Torrey ean reconcile com- 
plete sincerity in our Prophet with the multitude of wiles 
and subterfuges he ascribes to him ; and some of his re- 
marks, designed gently to tickle his audience in the lecture- 
lial], appear to us beneath thelevel of his theme. After 
a long passage from Surah Yusvf, in a loose translation, 
he writes : 

This is eharacteiistic of the angel Gabriehs manner 
of s])oi]iiig a good story. Aside from the fact that we 
are left in some uncertainty as to Joseph's firmness of 
character, it is not evident what the episode of the 
banquet had to do wdtli the course of events ; nor why 
the ladies were provided wdth knives ; nor wliy Joseph, 
after all, was put in prison. These things are all made 
plain in the Midrash, however.'’ 

We tluuk that, if the author's mind had not been so 
full of the Midrash and he had read tliis Surah without 
prejudice or preconception- — supposing him to have a 
sense, as well as a knowledge, of Arabic — he would have 
been struck by its simplicity, rare beauty and didactic 
force. In his derisive treatment of it, we have noticed 
mistranslations — e.g., on p. 10 . They said : If the wolf 
should devour him when w^e are such a company, zve should 
indeed be stupid, " w^hen the real meaning for the words 
italicised is Ave should haA^e already perished. " And 
here again the author fails to note the differences from the 
Hebrew atu'siobs. 

The author's theories, most of Avhieh appear to us 
untenable, being based on pure conjecture, are expounded 
in an interesting and a learned Avay, though such locutions 
as Piesumahly, " ‘‘ No doubt, " We haA^e good reason 
to suppose “ It is altogether likely recur with irrita- 
ting frequency. The most interesting point for Muslims 
which emerges on perusal of these lectures is, that here is 
a learned Professor championing a theory destructive ^ of 
many, if not all, previous theories of learned Professors 
on the subject : and that this theory, m its very nature 
Amlnerable, is bound itself to be destroyed ere long. There 

9 * 
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is, indeed, much similarity between these modern critics 
of our Prophet and the critics of his own time. The words 
of the Qur’an apply to both : 

“ See how they coin similitudes for thee, so that they 
are all astray, and cannot find a road. ” 


M. P. 


An Arabic History of the Seljuqids 

The text of this important work, which fills up many 
^aps in our knowledge of a very interesting period of 
Muslim history, has with difficulty been established by 
the efforts of Mr. Muhammad Iqbal, Professor of Persian 
at the Panjab University. In his English inti*oduetion. 
Prof. Iqbal declares that he is dissatisfied with the result. 

He writes: “ with my limited knowledge of Arabic 

I haA"e not been able to evolve a satisfactory text." Who 

earth, be he Arab or non- Arab, would dare to say that 
he possesses an unlimited knowledge of Arabic ? After 
reading every word of the Arabic text, as here printed, 
we think that Prof. Iqbal is to be complimented on a fine 
achievement, considering that he w’orked upon a single 
codex, of wdiich he says : 

“ The scribe does not seem to know Arabic wxlh for 
the text abounds m grammatical mistakes. Occasionally 
he seems to be WTiting by dictation, substituting eiJ I for 
^ and ^ for J. The I S Jo j has been my chief 
guide in emending the text, while Ibnu’l-Athir has been 
occasionally helpful.” 

Add to these difficulties the multitude of Turkish 
words and names distorted in the Arabic, and the task 
appears sufficiently formidable. Yet Prof. Iqbal, though 
he may not have been able to establish every word wdth 
certainty, has given us a text which is abvays intelligible 
and can be read wdth ease and pleasure. 

The only known MS. of this work is in the British 
Museum Library. At Prof. Iqbal's suggestion, the Panjab 
University acquired rotographs of that Mb. from wdiich 
he has evolved the present text. He tells us, on the au- 
thority of Dr. Siissheim, that the name of Sadru'd-din 
Huseyn is most probably wrongly given as the author of 
Akhbaru'd-Daulatis-Saljuqiyyah, being, in fact, that of 
the author of ZubdatuH-Tawarikh, an earlier wnrk, 
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The real author of the present work is unknown. 
It is obvious that he lived in the end of the 6th century and 
beo-iiming of the 7th century, for he mentions J U 1 
as tlie reigning Caliph and calls him which shows 

that he was a Sunni and probably lived in Baghdad 
as a dependent of the court. Moreover, he has related 
an event connected with the last struggle of Sultan 
Tughril with the Khwarazm Shah in A.H. 590 on the oral 
authority of one Amin'uddin Muhammad Az-Zanjani, 
who was a contemporary of Tughrih and probably an 
eye-witness of that struggle. The author therefore lived 
late m the 6th century and early in the 7th century and 
wrote his book after the year 622 A.H., wiiich is the last 
date referred to by him. 

Dr, Sussheim has tried to identify the author. He 
says that among the Arabic historians of the Seljuqs living 
in the first half of the 7th century there arc two of whom 
either may be looked upon as the author of this work. 
They are T— 

1. ‘‘Jamaruddin Abii'l Hasan h^li al-Qifti, the celeb- 
rated author of the Tarikh ul-Hukrnna. His work the 
Tarikh-us-Saljuqiyya is known to us only by name. The 
present work may, therefore, bo none other than the 
hitherto unknown history of A 1-Qifti, wliich was written 
before A.H, 626. 

2. Abud-Hasan ‘All b, ‘Ali Mansfar Zafir b. al- 
Ilusain al-Khazraji al-Misri. He w^as born m Egypt, and 
was the author of many w orks. ... ” 

No. 2 according to Dr. Sussheim, is more likely to 
be the author of our Chronicle. ” 

Here we incline to disagree with Dr. Sussheim. The 
author, wdiocver he may have been, had eommand of 
siieh a large Arabic vocabulary and used such homely 
idioms that one must suppose him to have been an Arab 
eitlier by birth or parentage ; but from the mode and dic- 
tion r)f his Arabic, even allowing for disfigurement by the 
scribe, it seems to us impossible that he could have been 
of Egyptian birth ; w^hile, on the other hand, his free, 
fan iliar use of Turkish ^vords suggests, as Prof. Iqbal 
points out, that lie had lived long in the eastern provinces 
of the Abbasid Empire. His Arabic might be that of a 
native of Spain or Morocco, 
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The book narrates the rise and fall of the Seljiiqids 
in a lively manner, with details and occasional anecdotes 
which give the narrative the stamp of truth. The struggles 
of the sons of each Sultan to gain the throne is a pheno- 
menon common to all Turkish dynasties. Wcll-kno^vn 
historical figures — e.g, Nizamiri-Mulk Tusi and Sultan 
Malik Shah — appear in a new light. The description of 
the jihad against the Byzantine Emperor Romanus and 
that against the Georgians pr<'>vides fresh material for 
the historian. A very clear idea of the position of the 
Abbasid Khalifah, in face of these all-])OAyerful Sultans, 
can be derived from this chronicle ; in the period of SeJ- 
juqid domination it was neither lustreless nor ignominious. 
The Turkish Sultans, with all their power and pride, were 
ready to press forehead to tlie ground lA sight of the Kha- 
lifah of the Muslims, to hold tlie bridle of his horse, to 
do him menial service. The account of the repulse, by the 
Khalifah Al-Muqtafi. of an attack on Baglidnd ^h('ws that 
the Prince of Believers could defend himself against them 
and count on strong supporters at a pinch. 

The system of translation in tlie Englisli title-page and 
Introduction contains a feature new to us. the phaang nf 
a comma before instead of after the inflection of nouns 
substantive ; for instance : Akbhar'ud-Daulat'is-Sal- 

jiiqiyya where w'c should have had “ Akhbaru'd-Daulati's- 
Saljuqiyya/’ 

The work is of great interest and its publication reflects 
credit on the Panjab University. It is provided with an 
Arabic index of proper names. 

M. P. 


Archaeology in Hyderabad^' 

The Annual Reports of the Arehccological Department 
of Hyderabad form collectively a most valuable invent ory 
of the treasures of ancient art and architecture to found 
in His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Dominions, as well 
as a record of good work done by the department ; and the 
fine photographs with which they are ahvays supplemented 
increase their usefulness and make them beautiful. The 

A 7 iminl ~Beports of the Archreohgical DeprnimentofH.E.H. ffi^Niituas 
Governmeyit for 1340 and 1341 F. Shitab Khan of Wanmgal. By 
Dr Hirananda Shastn, M. A. MOL. D, Litt. ; Hyderabad Archaeo- 
logical Senes. Published by H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government. 1933. 
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inventory is still very far from complete, the wealth of 
Hyderabad State in historical monuments being immense ; 
but every year's Report sets some new gems before the 
public in their proper light. We have now before us the 
Annual Reports for the years 13S9 and 1340 Fasli (coiTes- 
ponding approximately to the years 1930 and 1931 A.D.), 
and also (a separate publication of the department) a 
monograph on Shitab Khan of Warangal by Dr. Hira- 
nanda Shastri, m.a.. m.o.l., d.litt. Government Epig- 
raphist for India. It is the custom for each Report, 
besides recounting the year\s w^ork of the department, 
to “ feature ’’ some centre of antiquarian interest in 
the 1339 Report it is Raichur : in the 1340 Report, Bidar 
(where some excellent work has been done lately in the 
way of clearance and preservation). The interest of 
Raichur is chiefly Hindu, that of Bidar, Muslim. The 
Fort or “ Citadel is still the glory of a Deccan city, 
but it is the glory of a sun that has already set. The Fort 
may still look proudly on the outer world, but inside it is 
all in ruins. Before Lord Curzon’s epoch-making work as 
Viceroy there was no care shown for ancient monuments 
in India, and very many haA^e been lost or marred irre- 
parably. Hyderabad was not behind British India in 
responding to Lord Curzon's call, and since the Archaeo- 
logical Department was founded and placed under the 
expert direction of Mr. G. Yazdani, and since the State 
has had a Finance Minister who cares much for Areliaeo- 
logy. there has been a genuine concern for that form of 
wealth in the country Achieh only men of taste and culture 
can appreciate. From the Report for 1340 F. we quote the 
following account of the work being done by the Nizam's 
Government for the conservation of the famed Ajanta 
Frescoes. 

“ The most important measures carried out during the 
year relate to the cleaning and preservation of the frescoes 
at Ajanta . In the report for the previous year (1339 F., 
corresponding to 1929-30 A.C.) it was stated that the 
frescoes in the Main-hall of Cave II had all been conserA^ed, 
but those in the two chapels of the A^erandah were under 
treatment. Tliis work has been completed during the 
year, and in addition to that, a large number of frescoes 
in CaA-es VI, IX, X and XVI haA^e been cleaned and pre- 
serA^ed. The work Avas originally commenced by Italian 
restaurateurs. Subsequently, a great deal of scientific 
and artistic knowledge and experience haA^e been employed 
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In the preservation of the frescoes, and the result is satis- 
factory not only in giving the paintings a long lease of life, 
but also in showing them in their original beauty, so far 
as practicable, by a special cleaning process. For example, 
in Cave X, the portions of tlxe Chhadanta Jataka noticed 
by Fergusson, Burgess, and Griffiths in the seventies and 
eighties of the last century, and supposed to be irrevocably 
lost by later writers, have been resuscitated from under a 
thick pall of dirt, smoke, and varnish, and are now being 
protected with a glass frame. Among the early paintings 
of this cave, a new subject has been discovered which 
relates to a bathing scene. In this painting some women 
are shown enjoying a bath in a delightful pool near a large 
tree. The part of their bodies above the water-surface, 
though nude, is bedecked witli charming strings of pearls. 
Their clothes are shown hanging front the luandies of a 
tree. As the headgear of the women in this subject is 
similar to that found in earlier paintings of Ajanta or in 
the sculptures at Sanchi, the picture apparently Ijcloiigs 
to the 2nd century A.D. 

“ In this cave the detail of the Syania Jataka, although 
ruthlessly destroyed by visitors in the last century wlio 
scratched their names on walls with a pen-knife or nail, 
has been restored to such an extent that one can study 
all the episodes of tlie Jataka. 

“ The cleaning of the Chhadanta Jataka Ila^ also 
brought to light several artistic fcatui’cs of extraordinary 
beauty. For instance. th(‘ delineation of birds an<l animals, 
the dresses of warriors and hunters, the ornaments cf 
women and the symmetry of the nude bodies. Jlie artist 
has shown the colour of the skin by an ordinary wash, 
but the outline in black is very firm and shows the contours 
of the body admirably. 

In the front gallery of Cave XVI another new subject 
h.B.s been discovered in which Bodhisattva in the hirm of a 
large elephant is offering himself a prey to hunters. The 
story is painted in several episodes, m one of which we 
notice Bodhisattva throwing himself down a preeipiee. 
In another the hunters have lit a fire, and are cutting huge 
pieces of flesh from the body of the Bodhisattva and roast- 
ing them on it. ’ 

In the same Annual Report there is mention of the 
tw^o inscriptions of Asoka wffiich were lately discovered 
on the estate of Nawab Salar Jung near Kopbal. 
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Shitab Khan of Warangal has been thought by many 
people to have been a Muslim because some of his in- 
scriptions are in Persian and because he flourished in the 
Muslim period and distinguished himself in the service of 
INIuslim Kings, Dr. Hirananda Shastri, in his scholarly 
and very interesting monograph, shows him to have been 
a Hindu. “ He was born probably in some ordinary Boya 
family about 1440 after Christ and through the flukes of 
fortune and self-help rose to power. First, he became the 
Governor ot Warangal under Humayun Shah of the Baih- 
mani dynasty but afterw^ards became independent and, 
about the year 1504 (A,C.) succeeded in carving out for 
himself a small principality over which he ruled as the 
Chief of Ekasilapuri or Warangal, though not for a long 
time. Eventually, he w^as overtaken by misfortune, . . 

The monuments of his brief reign are described and his 
“ Pillar Inscription at Warangal fully translated. More- 
over, as in all the publications of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam's Archaeological Department, the book contains 
a number of beautifully clear photographs, not thrust 
in among the text but grouped together as a supplement. 
All the publications of the department are carefully 
prepared, well produced, and contain matter which is of 
permanent interest. They deserve to be widely known. 

M. P. 

The Toghluq-na]\£ah of Amir Khosku"^ 

It is recorded that the Emperor Jahangir one night 
sent for Hayati Kashi, one of his most favoured poets, 
and told him of the existence of a book in verse by Amir 
Khosru called the Togkluq-Namah. The only ^manu- 
script of the work was imperfect and Jahangir re- 
commended to Hayati the task of restoring ” it as a 
meritorious and pious work, likely to reflect much credit 
on the living, and bring comfort to the soul of the dead, 
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of Khosru Dehlavi, Edited Twith notes by 
byed Hashinn Faridabadi, Persian Manuscript Senes No. 1. Aurang- 
abad, Deccan, 1852 A.H.— 1933 A,D. ^ 
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poet, Hayati undertook and accomplished the task ; 
that much was known. But his rescript Avas long thought 
to have been lost, till in the Habibganj Library at Aligarh, 
of Av^hich Maulana Habibu’r-Rahman Sherwani (Nawab 
Sadr Yar Jung) is President, a Persian MS. Avithout a title 
page was examined and AA^as found to be a copy of that 
very work. Mauivi Rashid Ahmad Ansari undertook to 
edit the MS,, but died before he could achicAm his purpose. 
Then, after an interval during AALich no more AA^as done 
towards the publication of the work, the President of the 
Habibganj Library entrusted the MS. to Mauivi Syed 
Hashimi Faridabadi of Hyderabad, Avho has edited it 
completely, establishing a clear text with the help of the 
late Mauivi Rashid Ahmad's previous attempt to do so, 
and supplying all the necessary commentation both historic- 
al and literary. The text of the poem is of course in 
Persian, while Mr, Hashimi's commentation is in Urdu. 
The book appears as the first publication of the Persian 
Manuscript^ Society (Hyderabad, Deccan), Avliich ap- 
pears to haA^e been founded in order to do for Persian 
what the Da‘iratuJ-Ma‘arif has long been doing for Arabic 
MSS. The main part of Amir Khosrif s poem is concerned 
with the death of Sultan Qutbu’d-din, the extermination of 
the family of the Khilji Sultans and, in a lesser degree, 
wdth the setting-up of the new government and Avith the 
hardships and misfortunes which befell the Muslims of 
Delhi. It is of considerable interest not only to the stu- 
dent of Persian poetry but also to the historian ; in vicAV 
of which Ave hope to publish a full description of it in the 
next issue of ‘‘ Islamic Culture.’' 


M. P. 
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Some Opinions 


‘"Leads us lo hope lhaf it will rank among the most prominent publicahon* appearing 
in India.” Journal of Royal jisiatic Society, London 

”Il IS a review that helps a Western reader lo ge! into the heart of this religion, 
and well deserves its position as the New Hyderabad Quarterly. It Is well 
printed and full of good work ” London Quarterly Reviev, London 

“The iPVien b-'s .itliin'^d and mainlamed a h gli ‘tandard of :;tholarship and a rch 

The earlier numbers ahow that Oriental scholars all over the World have con- 
tributed lo the Review ” The English Rey>icn>, London- 

“Many interesting and informative contributions which combine to make a journal of 
high literary standard and advanced knowledge relating to all form* of Islamic 
culture ” The Journal of Education and 5choo/ IV orld, London. 

“The names of such distinguished authors among the contributors are a sufficient 
guarantee of the literary excellence of its contents It deserves the support of 
every senous student of Muslim history, art, and literature ” 

The Asiatic ReVien? London 

“The Journal is sure to breathe a new life into the lethargic Muslims.” 

Islamic Revien\ England 

“It is, beyond all doubt, one of the most scholarly periodicals in English devoted lo the 
cultural aspects of Islam, in the various spheres of its activities — alike m the past 
and the present It is one of the exceedingly well-conducted penodicals w-kch 
have brought credit and renown to pcnodica! literature issued in India- 

The Hindustan jRcVten? 

“A periodical of this kind in the English language has long been a great want 
‘Islamic Culture’ will be a most important addition lo Indian periodical literature. 

The Indian Daily Mail 

“The Journal is of a really high standard the get-up » good, and the mailer 

IS excellent. Hyderabad may well be proud of this production. 

The Indian Nahonci Herald. 

“There is no doubt that the journal will be occupying an honourable place in the list of 

penodicals which save humanity from stagnation. Not merely Muslims but eveiy- 

one interested in human progress will find much food for study and thought. 

The Bombay Chromch 

“The Journal will do a great deal in bringing Islam into line with modem thought It is 
tastefully got up.” The Hindu. 

“The Magazine is well edited and leaves nothing lo be desired in get-up and printing 
and we highly commend il to all those inlereslod in the subject of Muslim con- 
tribution to the culture and civilisation of the world The Star. 

“In general get-up and style the magazine is on a par with its British conicnaporaries, 
but the choice of subjects and the co-operation of brilliant Muslim and non- 
Muslim contributors, make* it the most interesting pemodical published in India 

The Muslim Outlook. 

“lalamic Culture is in every way up to dale and can be compared with the first class 
magazines published in England, France and Germany. The ma-gazinc is unique 
of Us kind.” The Afushm Chronicle. 




A PROTEST AND A \YARNING 


It has been niy custom to refrain from adverse criticism 
publicly and I have preferred to express my difference of 
opinion in private correspondence. The present posthum- 
ous work of Abbe Nau/ however, compels me to make 
public protest against many of his assertions, because there 
is the danger of the work being translated thoughtlessly 
into English or Urdu and thus forming a basis for future 
study upon the genesis of Islam. “ In so many works by 
authors who deal with accounts of religions not their own 
W’C find a hostile bias, which can be excused only by their 
excessive religious zeal, and much has been sinned on all 
sides. 

There can be no doubt that we need as clear a picture 
as possible of the social and religious conditions prevailing 
in Arabic-speaking countries at the time when the Prophet 
felt called upon to proclaim his mission. At the same time 
■we must always bear in mind that the Prophet did not 
claim that his religion was a new one. 


(1) Francois Nau ; Les Arabes Chrehens de MesopnUimie et de Si/rie 
du VI f au Vlll siecle ; Pans ia33 : Cahiers de la Societe Asiatique 
186 p. 8 vv. 

(2) As examples of translations of this kind I will only mention 
one which appeared m “ Islamic Culture " on the invasions of Southern 
France by the Muslims of Spain by Renaud. In his work Renaud made 
use of authentic and legendary sources to establish his thesis. The use 
of the Romance of Turpin, for example, could only lead to false conclu- 
sions. It IS probable that many of the ravages attributed, in this 
work, to Muslims were really due to Gothic and Hun invaders, the 
monastical records being written in nearly all cases centuries after the 
event. Another example is the translation of Pere Lammens’ work 
entitled Islam by Sir Dennison Ross, who has translated this learned, 
but greatly biassed, work without comment as to the real purpose of 
the work.” For this reason it should be used with great caution by 
Muslim students, who should have sufficient knowledge to use original 
sources. 

1 
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This mission was to bring back humanity, and primarily 
the .\rab nation, to the purity of a religion which had 
been abandoned, or the truth of which had been distorted 
by theologians and others, either on purpose or through 
Ignorance. Islam, the resignation of the will to God, was 
to bring back the purity of faith as taught by Moses, Jesus 
and other prophets who had gone before. It was to be 
the religion of the Hanifs who, though small in number, 
still clung to the old faith, assumed to be that of Abraham 
(Ibrahim) and the patriarchs of the Old Testament. This, 
I believe, is common knowledge among all educated 
Muslims and I need not enlarge upon it nor cite the pass- 
ages of the Qm^'an and Traditicm. 

Different and more obscmT is the picture of the actual 
religious and intellectual conditions in Arabic-speaking 
lands in the sixth century of the Clu-istian era. A false 
picture, to a great extent, is derived from the only literary 
remains of the tinies before Islam, the ancient Arabic 
poetry — ^\\diich does not carry us backward far beyond the 
beginning of that century — because it contains only 
occasional references to the settled districts of that vast 
country. In addition it is primarily concerned with tribal 
affairs, when it contains any historical or ethical references 
at all. Yet we find in these poems very frequently a deep 
religious feeling, as c.g. in the poems of Zuhair, and most 
of them have clearly defined notions as to honoirr and 
personal good behaviour. Bravery only does not make 
the perfect man. On the contrary magnanimity and 
kindness make a man what he should be. If wt find, 
contrary to the teachings of Islam, no reference to future 
life, but only to the inexorable fate whose prey man must 
fall some day, it only echoes the general Shemitic pessi- 
mism. 

How long Jews had been settled in Arabia is not known ; 
probably Jewish merchants travelled about the country 
long before the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus in 
70 A. C. Christianity had been preached in the lands sur- 
rounding Arabia for centuries before Islam. As eaidy as the 
fourth century of the Christian era there is mention of a 
bishop of ‘Oman (called in Syriac Mazoma) and there were 
Christian congregations in Najran and probably in other 
parts of Southern Arabia, The ‘Iraq also had had for a 
long time Christian communities, and the last kings of 
Al-Hira were converts to Christianity ; while Egypt, with 

1 * 
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which much commerce was carried on with Western 
Arabia, was one of the citadels of Christian faith and 
teaching. Most important, liowever* for Arabia in this 
matter were the Arab phylarchs of S>Tia with their resi- 
dence in Damascus. The Ghasani kings, originally from 
the Yaman. had seized the government of S\Tia early in 
the fifth century, and the work of Abbe Nan is principally 
concerned with their history and their influence upon 
Cliristian Arabia, his materia] being entirely derived from 
S\Tiac sources. He has never made direct use of Arabic 
sources, prctbably on account of his ignorance of the lang- 
uage. Sueli a collection of translatt'd extracts from S^yudac 
authors is m<.)st desirable for the use of such students as 
arc uiiacquauited with the Aj'amaic tongue ; but it would 
have been advisable for the author to have at least obtain- 
ed mort^ accurate knowledge of Arabian sources from those 
competent to furnisli it. 

The first lines of the book (]n 4) made me pause in 
amazement, The Arabs af the Ilijaz har] no Arabic 
alphabet and did not terZ/e Arabic/" \\T:icnce has he got 
this knowledge ? With what letters and in what language 
did Ubays and Zeyd write down the Surahs of the Qur’an ? 
In what language did tJie Aralis, not only in the Hijaz, 
draw up the HZ/f-contracts. several of which are mentioned 
in early records in ancient forms ami in the Naqa’id ? 
How is it that we lind the earliest authentic Arabic 
documents, papyri which the sands of Egypt have pre- 
served. written in a script differing very considerably from 
the so-called Kufai scripts used in Mesopotamia (‘Iraq), 
which more closely resembles Synae script, 

I must most eniphatieally assert that Ai’abic was 
witten, and with Arabic letters, which gradually and 
without much modification developed into later Naskli. 

A few hues further on the same page he writes : One 
even forgets that the poems, called pre-Islamic, have been put 
in writing at a period far after the introduciinn of Islam bp 
a Persian who died in 771 or 774, teh) had commenced life 
as a bad character and a robber and who has been accused 
of having niLrcd them with his imitations? 

(1) I am hrmly convinced that the earliest copies of the Qur an 
were also ^\Titten in this Meecan script, not m Kuhe, which came into 
use later, when Syrian Christians, converted to Islam, adapted the 
Syrian lettei*s by making them more close to the Meccan script, 

(2) cf. CL Huart, Litierainre Arabt\ Paris 1902, 58-59. English 
ranslation 1 p. 60, 
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The stupidity of these remarks, which is too obvious, 
ought really to be passed without remark but for the 
repetition of similar statements dating from the time of 
Hammer over a centur^^ ago. As recently as last year 
Smorgyi, in an article in the J.R,x\,S., repeated the 
assertion that the Arabs knew nothing of history and that 
it was a Persian — I assume he means Tabari — ^who was 
the first to -write Islamic history. Now in the first place 
Tabari, the historian, was neither the first to vTite Arabic 
history nor can he justly be called a Persian, as his whole 
education and life had been in lands where Arabic was 
spoken ; and further Tabari's history is completely based 
upon earlier records vTitten by Arabs, some of wliu^h have 
fortunately survived, but are only partly available in 
print. Moreover, Persians, like Firdus. had not the slight- 
est historical instinct, nor the faintest idea of the value of 
correct dates.* 

In the passages cited by Nau, Huart refers to Hammad 
al-Rawiya. a man who is accused hy Arabic critics of 
having forged verses. These critics admit that verses 
were forged, but this does not mean that the whole \^ohmie 
of ancient Arabic poetry is forged, as some of my learned 
friends, with Abb^.‘ Nau, are fond of belie\nng. HammM 
was an exception, not the rule ; and all credit is due to 
those critics who exposed these forgeries. Ancient Ai^abic 
poetr\" was committc-d to witing long before Hammad, 
and the internal evidence is all in favour of its being 
genuine. For those who are unable to judge for themselves 
I can only recommend the reading of the translation and 
notes of Sir Charles LyalFs edition of the Mufaddaliyat. 
To go into further details is beyond the scope of this 
review. 

The very next page of the book (p. 5) brings us another 
pearl. The author says : “ As regards Musahna^i tradi- 

tions, of which the stiidij is still in its infancy, one hits 
everyxvhere upon forgeries^' Then he cites in a foot-note 
from the book of Pere Lammens ; Fatima et les files de 
Mahomet, Rome 1912, p. 133 : “ The Musal man traditions 

are perhaps to be considered as one of the greatest historical 
frauds of xchich literary annals have preserved the mernoryA 


* I only wish to draw attention to the unreliability in this respect 
of the Char Maqala of Nizami Aruzi, the Tarikhi Guzida, the Tazkira 
of Daulatskak* 
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These sentences clearly indicate the aim of the work ; 
it is not so much to be an imbiassed investigation into 
historical facts, as a polemical tirade against Islam. 
Lammens, thuugli stigmatising the Hadith as one of the 
greatest literary frauds of history, does not shrink from 
making ample use of it when it suits his purposes and then 
does not take the trouble to scrutinise Avhether a tradition 
he cites IS genuine or not. as long as it fits in with his 
arguments. The frequent mention of Fatima’s complaints 
of her father about the hard work she has to do gives him 
the proof that she was ugly, that her father could not find 
a suitable husband and palmed her off cheaply to Ali. 
We are here before a riddle. The Prophet at the time of 
Fatima's marriage was no longer in such a position that 
he had to look out for a suitor for his daughter and I am 
of opinion that the traditions about her hard work, Avaled 
hands, etc., are forgeries. My reas<m fox this opinion is 
that theologians of a later tirne wanted to suriound 
and his wife with the nimbus of ascetics which liad come 
into favour when the family of "All was being obscured 
bv the splendoim of the courts of the^ Bami Umayyah. 
Therefore Hadith were narrated coneerning their austere 
life. The pitv remains that Muslim theologians for cen- 
turies, practically without exception, have only troubled 
about the ehains'of the traditiouists and their trustworthi- 
ness and not with the internal eorrectness or even possible 
correction of the traditions themselves. ^ wide 

gate for forgers and the customary simplicity of theolo- 
gians was fully exploited, especially by nati\cs of Persia, 

On the same page the author state's that it is generally 
assumed that the Arabs at tlie rise of Islam lived only in 
Arabia ; while in fact they inhabited Palestine, S\Tia and 
the 'Iraq and, as they were inveterate robbers, Islam luas 
to give them a fresh pretext jor further pliiuderiug these 
countries. Also that the Ghassaui kings, being mono- 
polists, felt that they were equals with the Roman 
emperors, who in reality were only the rulers of the 
opposite Christian soil, the Chalcedonians, 

Before Muhammad,” \\Tites the author, the Ai’abs 
had worshipped Allah, a solitary God, had fasted, given 
alms to the school (sic) of missionaries and monks and we 
shall see {his icords) took pride in the practice of these 
virtues better than other Christians.” 
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Nau has forgotten that he said two pages earlier that 
the Arabs only lived on pillage and robbery. 

In a note on page <3 he makes the eurious statement 
‘‘He (Mu‘awiya) was able to furnish his relation, ‘Uthman, 
with S^Tian scribes, when the aged cahph wanted to put 
into writing the repertoire of the reciters of the Qur’an. 
Kemember that Mu‘awiya knew how to use this book at 
Siffin when the Ai'abs of the East and West were once 
more at war one against the other 

When an author has the intention to invent history he 
does not shrink from anything as we see in this case. So 
Abbe Nau knows that Mu‘aMdya sent to Medina the scribe 
who made the first (*opies of the Holy Book. He does not 
state whence he derived this knowdedge. For a serious 
student it really does not matter as the scribes are too 
well known, and Nau could have asciTtained this without 
possessing any knowledge of Arabic to enable him to read 
the original sources of information. It is v^el] known tliat 
Mu‘awiya did not send them. 

So far the introduction of only four pages. 

In the first chapter the author discusses the elimatie 
conditions of Arabia and the (‘ause of the depopulation of 
the country, due. ae(‘ording to Nau. to the laziness of the 
Muslims who at fh’st had the land cultivated, when the 
conquests brought an abundance of slaves. When, how* 
ever, they had to do the work themselves cverytliing was 
left to fall into decay. 

As a matter of fact the conquests were responsible for 
the depopulation in quite another way. From verses of 
the Kudabi poet Abu Khirush and others we learn that 
the young strong men had gone to war and the country 
became denuded of the necessary labour. Moreover, 
certain parts of the country, suitable for cultivation, have 
always remained populous. 

The author is quite certain that the desiccation of the 
country is due to neglect and not to natural causes, a 
jjoint which is far from being cleared up by authorities 
far more competent in this respect than Abbe Nau. We 
do know that to-day in Arabia there are districts well 
cultivated and densely populated and it has been due to 
its seclusion that we have not had an adequate return of 
the country. 
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The following chapter contains a survey of the monas- 
teries and convents founded by Nestorian Christians (not 
Catholic like the author) in Mesopotamia, and on p. 26~27 
he relates how Babai discovered in the monastery of Eliya 
in al-Hira that the monks had M'onieu and children in their 
cells. He drove them out of the monasteries. This, he 
says, happened between 60-i and G24 A.C, and, he states, 
it is not hazardous to suppose that tliese monks, who were 
driven out and all those who were like them, ac'claimed 
the Qur’an. 

I will not comment except that the author imce more 
permits his ardour to outpace sound argument. 

The author should have known that the Nestorian 
Church permits the marriage of the clergy. 

The chief merit of the work consists in the translation 
from S^Tiac sources of the relations of the S\Tiaii kings 
as representatives of the Mono] )hy site churches with the 
Greek emperors, which further elucidate, thougli from quite 
a different point of view as I see it, why the concpiering 
Muslims found such rcatly support from tlic Cliristianised 
Arab population of Syria, the Traq and also, to a great 
extent, of Eg>^pt. The intolerance and oppression exercis- 
ed wherever possible by the supreme government must 
have rendered the Unitarian Muslims welcome not only as 
deliverers from this oppression, but also as proclaimers of a 
faith which was more akin to tlieir own. It was not the 
had characters who so eagerly embraced Islam, but those 
who saw deliverers in the conquercfrs. It is also fairly 
certain that the burdens in the way of taxation, etc., 
imposed by the conquerors were lighter, not heavier, than 
those the inhabitants had to bear under the imperial Greek 
Government. 

The work could and can be a source of information if 
the serious student takes no account of the childish con- 
clusions arrived at by the author. 

I regret that I have devoted so much space to the 
review of a comparatively small volume, but for the sake of 
historical truth I had to do so and could have enlarged 
upon it further except that I might be accused of bias 
and malicious purpose. 


F. Krenkow. 
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ROUND MECCA 

Bare sand, grim rocks ; no friendly palm-trees nod 
By pool or stream the wanderer to invite. 

Here famined Nature scowls, vague fears affright 
The bold whose weary feet these wilds must plod. 
Yet here, from scorching sand and barren sod. 

From doubt and fear to Faith's unclouded height 
Up rose, on wings of majesty and might. 

One fervent spirit in its quest of God ! 

Each glance a longing, and each wnsh a prayer, 

What w^ondrous stores lay scattered all around ; 

The Maker's bounties spread before man's eyes, 

Like grains of sand, or motes in sunlit air ! 

With neAV-born strength the heart's desire was found ; 
The herbless desert bloomed a paradise ! 


Nizamat Jung. 
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were not properly opened up to the Eastern World until 
some time after the invention of gunpowder ; and though 
there are matchlocks here, by far the most interesting 
pieces in this fine collection belong to what may be de- 
scribed as the less sociable and more exclusive ways of 
killing. 

In those days every man one killed was at least an 
individual; you paid your enemy the compliment of bestow- 
ing upon him your full and individual attention for the 
few strenuous moments which you spent in his company 
Even a king had to concentrate his sole energies on dealing 
wnth the humblest foot-soldier who opposed him, and whom 
the result of tlie meeting might prove to be more than his 
equal. 

I speak of course of the days when sword was matched 
against sword. The introduction of firearms destroyed 
this democracy of the battle-field, as the fate of Tippoo— 
the Tiger of Mysore — wlio perished in the taking of 
Seringapatam, well illustrates. 

'' Tippoo. seeing the enemy approaching, (writes 
Egerton) and his followers retreating, rallied them and 
made a stand near a narrow gatew^ay, when, having 
with his matchlock and sword killed several of the 
enemy, he was attacked by an English soldier who 
attempted to detach his sword belt. The Sultan made 
a cut at him and wmunded him on the knee, upon which 
the soldier shot him through the head.*”* 

Now^-a-days how^ever, kings do not come into the life 
of the pedestrian warrior, even to take it away ; modern 
weapons have eliminated this equivocal point of contact. 
Moreover the superior and more scientific modern methods 
of killing invisible opponents by hundreds at a time are 
open to the objection thatamThing pushed to excess tends 
to become vulgar ; the standardised murder of multitudes 
by automatic machinery has destroyed much of w^hat 
James Grant chose to call the Romance of War it is 
devoid of t\\al sdective eVemeut wiiiciiivas made the great 
figliting epics oi the worlds, hoth eastern and western, 
permanently interesting. 

Where, one asks, is the individual touch,— the taste 
which sets natural boundaries for all the arts, to be found 
in this wholesale age ? Not only the individual, but all 

* Indian and Oriental Armour, 
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individualism is extinguished on the modern battle-field : 
and the clouds of conflict, which used to be illuminated by 
vivid flashes of individual brilliance, are replaced bv the 
heavy pall of universal sameness which has added the 
depressing element of general mediocrity to an ordeal 
which was already terrible enough. 

However, to return to the sequestered Armoury in 
which I write : here are Persian scimitars and Indian 
tul'ix.^ars of such ingratiating and exquisite pattern, and 
shaped withal of such delicate materials, that one almost 
feels that, if anything could make up for the irreparable 
loss of one s life, it would be the receiving of one s quietus 
through such elegant agents as these* ! 

But “ death.’' as Claudio observed, is a fearful thing 
for most people who have found tliemseUvs confronted 
by it ; and there can scarcely be a more telling tribute to 
the all-powerful influence exerted by art over most human 
activities than tliat man should have striven to adorn tlie 
very tools which he invented to destroy others and 
himself, with all the beauty which Ins skilful hand was 
capable of producing. 

It would be hard to trace the first appearance of the 
sword in the jirimitive world. Probably the bronze 
swords found by Schlieman in tlie Tombs of the Kings at 
My eenae, and those m the Etruscan tombs, bring us as near 
as we can get to the origin of that symbol par twcellence 
of military power and pomp ; these primitive types are 
familiar to everyone through Flaxman’s illustrations of 
Homer, And in truth the Greek short, leaf-shaped sword, 
handsome though it looks in classical works of art, must 
have been a poor sort of stand-by for its hard-pressed 
owner,— a kind of cross between sword and dagger, in fact. 

It is proper for all people of normal enthusiasms, 
however soft-hearted and humane they may be, to respect 
and admire the sword, the honest weapon of open single 
combat, and the time-honoured badge of courage ; but of 
tVie dagger, the cenicealed ally of the stealthy assassin, the 
same thing cannot be said. Speaking generaJiy, the less 
a sword resembles in type that crafty and treacherous 
weapon, the more it wins our good cqunious, and to that 
extent one appreciates the mam distinctions between the 
typical sword of the East, which is formed for the down- 
right cutting blow, and the straight -edged cut-and-thrust 
weapon of the Western world. 
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So lonff as Easterns adhere to their rigid grasp of a 
small handle and sweeping cut delivered from the 
shoulder, the Persian scimitar or Indian tuhvar will 
remain the natural weapon of the Eastern horseman,” 
says an old authority. So there is nothing remarkable 
in the fact that the gallery w^hich we are discussing 
should glitter with crescent blades, whether tempered 
by the ancient armourers of Damascus or Khorasan, 
or from those forges of typically Indian steel, which 

was of such surpassing value and excellence that in 
the days of yore a man who possessed a mirror or sword 
of ‘ ondanic ' regarded it as he would some precious 
jewel.”^ 

Europe, Asia and Arabia have always extolled the 
sword. Let us glance backwards towards misty Iceland, 
fur from that chill region issued those msjiirmg Northern 
sagas that can still make the eye kmdle. The worship- 
pers of the stern deities of the white North. 0dm. Thor, 
and Freyia. were weavers of some of the greatest of the 
world's martial epics. The Skalds^ of Iceland sang of 
the Volsungs, and how Sigmund the migiity wrenched 
the magical sword out of the tree (whi(*h grew in the centre 
of the hall) m which Odin himself had buried it up to the 
hilt ; how the hero wielded it in many victories— until in 
his last battle he was encountered, in the midst of the press, 
by a grey one-eyed man' m a blue cloak, on whose spear 
the blade was shivered in pieces : how the dying king told 
his queen to keej) the shards of the sword, and revealed 
its name ; for m heroic times the heroes named their 
trusty swords just as the Indian Princes did a great 
many centuries later.^ So Sigmund's shattered weapon 
passed to his son Sigurd. The story tells how Regm, the 
smith forged the swmrd Gram '' out of these fragments 
and how, as he left the smithy, it seemed to the "smiths 
that the marvellous blade he carried burned with fire 
along its edges ; and how he gave it to Sigurd who killed 
the dragon, Faniir, with it and did other mighty deeds. 
For Sigurd passed through the ring of fire to win the mar- 
tial maiden Brynliild, who lay asleep in her armour within 

(1) hidian and Orienial Armour : Egerton. 

(2) Bards, 

(3) Odin was always represented as one-eyed. 

^(4) Manucci gives a lengthy list of the names of the Sabres of the 
King. Siorux do Mogor : Irvine s Translation ; Vol. II, p. 858. 
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the charmed circle. Sigurd won the maiden, but not — 
alas ! — for himself : wlience followed the tragedy of the 
hero's marriage and death by treachery. 

In the later mediseval story, Sigurd reappears as the 
hero Siegfried, and his sword ‘‘ Gram ' has changed its 
name to the no less victorious branrl, Balmimg.'' But 
in spite of its new guise we can recognise all the features 
of the primitive Northern Saga in the heroes and heroines 
of the NibdunfienUcd. For the romance of the sword 
never really changes, whether it be of the north or south, 
the east or the west : whether it was recited in the halls 
of the Norsemen while they quaffed fnaming horns of 
mead to the departed homes in Valhalla : ^ or sung by the 
Master-Singers in some grey castle of tlie Rhineland ; or 
chanted to the lutes of the Troubadours in tlie Courts of 
Love of <dd Provence. 

The story- of wJiich the world is not yet tired, is the 
same, whether it be the tale of the Paladin. Roland, 
wounded in his last resistance to the Moors, and trying with 
his dying effort t(> save his faithful sword from falling into 
the hands of the enemv, or of tlie British paragon. Kmg 
Arthur, before his death, directing the last of his knights. 
Sir Bedevere. to fling Ins invincible sword, Exeahbur " — 
which is to say, “ Cut-steel. — far out into tlie lake. Only 
Tennyson should be allowed to paraphrase that incident 

Then quickly rose Sir Bedevere. and ran 
And, lea]:nng down the ridges lightly, jfluiiged 
Among the bulrusli beds, and elutehed the sword. 

And sti'ongly wheelM and threw it. The great brand 
IVIade lightnings in the splendour of the moon. 

And flashing round and round, and whirled in an arch. 
Shot like a streamer of the northern moon 
Seen when the moving isles of winter shoc*k 
By night witli noises of the Northern Sea, 

So flash'd and fell the brand Excalibur : 

But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 

And caught him by tlie hilt, and brandished him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere,*'^ 

(1) The Vikings’ Paradise. ^ ^ , 

(2) This sword (Caletywleh, Caliburn, Excalibur) is a Pan-(’eltie 

marvellous object, and is one of Arthin’s most famous possessions 

Gkoffrev of Monmouth recognised it as a fairy sword, and says that it 
was made in Avalon, namely, the Celtic Other World." Arthunan 
Chroniclea. 
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The sword is the theme of all early poetry and medi- 
aeval romance ; and it is curious to reflect that while many 
a hero's name has passed into oblivion, the world still 
knows the names of the swords wielded by Charlemagne 
and the Cidd 

As to the practical feats which tlie Paladins accomplish- 
ed : 

Guiart, in his rhymed chronicle describes tlie ter- 
rible blows the Germans, at the battle of Bovines, in- 
flicted on the French by means of these swords. He 
relates of Charlemagne, that with his sword he could 
cleave a knight right down to the pommel of the saddle, 
and cut into the verv hack of the charger. Such state- 
ments may be of a fictitious charatder : yet the eflkuency of 
the weapon is proved by trustworthy contemporaneous 
authorities .... Du Cange says that after examining 
various ancient swords hung up in the churches and 
con\Tnts, he did not discredit the valiant deeds ascribed 
to Godfrey of Bouillon/’^ 

II 

The Swokd of Auranozebe 

The reader may be inclined to complain that in thus 
reviving the fierce ancient tales and ballads of the West, in 
whi(^h a pound of fact was perhaps buried beneath a ton 
of exaggeration, we ha\X" strayed rather far from the Ar- 
moiu^y in the Indian Museum in Avhich we found ourselves 
at the commencement of this discussion. But as a matter 
of fact we hav e been there all the time. It is indeed the 
influence of these surroundings which induced this 
recessional attitude of mind ; for although no European 
arms are displayed in these show-cases, the distinction 

What this famous sword could accomplish is thus taunted by the 
oid historian • Arthur waxed wroth at the stubbornness of their 
icsistanee, and the slovriiess of his own advance, and drawing forth 

Caliburn, his sword whomsoever he touched, calling upon God, he 

slew at a single blow, nor did he once slacken in his onslaught until 
that he had slain four hundred and seventy men single-handed with his 
own sword Caliburn/' History of the Kings of Britain: Geoffi’ey 
of Monmouth. 

(1) They were called Joyeuse and Tizona, respectively. 

Nearly all heroic legends of that age make mention of swords 
which hove special appellations.” 

Chivalry and Ancient Annour : A. Lowy. 


(2) Ibid. 
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between the hemispheres of East and West, which was 
never so absolute as is commonly believed, is often 
hardly distinguishable. 

The characteristic sword of the East, the scimitar, or 
tuhjoar. is of course distinctive ; and since many of these 
swords are Mogul blades, they appropriately represent the 
arms as well as the art of the Children of the Moond 

One feels that the appropriate Western antithesis to 
these sabres ought to be the broadsword of Chivalry. 

At the time of the (Norman) Conquest the sword was 
straight, broad in blade, two-edged and pointed.'*^ 

Rut one of the curjous facts whicli constantly surprise 
the visitor to the East is that one so frequently stumbles 
upon Western parallels. I do not speak merely of that 
mingling of ideas, whether m art, literature or economics, 
which IS obviously una^aadable in an age of internation- 
alism. speed, and wireless telegraphy — especially when a 
general restlessness and instability is ruffling the face of 
the globe, much as the troubled face of the calm water 
foretells the approach of the maelstrom. 

But just as, when we read the Eastern classics, we are 
brought to a pause every now and then by a story, a 
phrase or a thought that can transfer us, more swiftly 
than any magic carpet, straight back into ancient Greece, 
so there are sv'ords m this Indian gallery, any one of which 
looks as though it might have been worn by one of the 
old Western champions. They can recall the vivid picture 
left by ancient historians of the advance of the Norman 
host at the battle of Hastings, preceded by Tailefer, the 
minstrel, who. as he rode onwards, throwing up his heavy 
sword and catching it again, sang the Song of Roland. 

This blade, for instance, with the grip of the eross-hilt 
ending in a trefoiled pommel, might have been the sword 
of Tailefer himself, except that it is so light in form, and 
that the quiJlons of the hilt curve downwards instead of 
upwards towards the point of the blade. 

This other, with the elegant flame-like blade, looks 
marvellously akin to those ornamental FifteentJi Century 
brands, which seem to have been constructed chiefly to 

(1) “ The Fersiam and Rajputs are children of the Sun, the 
Moguls and Sunnis of the Moon or Crescent. 

Indian and Orimtal Armmir : Egerton. 

(2) Armour and Weapons : Ffouikes. 
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inspire poets and artists. The swords of this type, which 
were effectively used by the Swiss warriors, must have 
had a ^^rip more than three times the size of this miniature 
hilt, and a blade proportionately longer."^ 

But still this Indian blade does epitomise, as it were, 
the Miltonic ideal : it is the sort of sword with which he 
armed his angels and archangels, and was the symbol of 
eternal banishnuait to Adam and Eve : — 

Thev looking back all th’ eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat. 

Waved over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms." 

But to continue our inspection of tlie armoury : wc 
come at last to the typical weapon of the East. At first 
glance these sabres seem to be as like one another as a 
flock of sheep. That is to say. they arc all crescents, and 
much the same in size. If we take one at random from 
the stand of arms on whicli these blades are fixed like the 
rays of a star — a circular shield fr>rming the centre from 
whieli they radiate — we feel that we shall know them 
all. Here is one, however, which seems to possess a small 
special feature, a tarnislied embroidered tassel. This 
gew-gaw, though slight enough, is just sutficient to dis- 
tinguish it from its fellows which are much more conspicu- 
ous m the adornment of their hilts and blades. 

We open the case, and take down this sabre — an Indian 
tuhm}\ with plain useful blade, merely bearing a single 
simple inscription in gold, and damascened in gold on the 
blunt side. The steel hilt with its wide circular pommel, 
from the boss of which the tassel dangles, is damascened 
with floral sprays in gold : and so is its knuckle guard ; 
hut there is no ostentation about this very practical 
weapon. The bare, business-like blade is not covered with 
beautiful gold calligraphy inset m elaborate cartouches ; 
not divided into compartments and chiselled with repre- 
sentations of the fierce jungle animals or with hunting 
scenes, like the handsomer sabres in the show case. 

This might be the sword of some poor but gallant 
officer with nothing except the gold damascene to proclaim 
his moderate rank. But the tassel lends the unpretentious 

* I lutaNTired the grip of this weapon which was only 2j inches, 
while the bl.ade was 38 1 inches ! The small grip of many oriental 
swords as contrasted with the length and weight of their blades is 
remarkable. 
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weapon _]ust enough distinction to make us wish to get the 
Persian inscriptions translated. We are well repaid for 
this trouble : ‘‘ Shahan Shah Aurangzcbe Alamgir/' runs 
the legend, and the year of the Hegira 1094 (A.D. 1682) 
is recorded* It is the sword of Aurangzebe* 

So this simple soldier's weapon was. for countless 
numbers of individuals, the emblciu, perchance at times 
the agent of the supreme power This sword may have 
dealt death to more than one : symbolically it must on.e 
have figured forth, on a cTaud scale, the might and majesty 
of the Grand Mogul, Once, there was nothing higher in 
the whole length and breadth of Hindustan than this 
sword ! 

Even if the . autious readei obieets. that supposing that 
this sword really did belong to Aurangzebe, still he was a 
soldier and an emperor, and must have had other swords 
besides this single blade, it does not affect the significance 
of the weapon before us. Vs for its simplicity, that, to 
my mind, seems to enhance the interest of this exhibit. 
Had it been a sword encrusted with jewels which could 
dazzle the eyes by their lustre, as the poets <Iesc*ribe the 
magical sword. Fxcalibur," A would mciely have been 
a court relic of considerable intrinsic but of little practical 
value. For we all know that the Moguls ex_eeded all the 
kings of this world in the lavishness of tlieir display. 

I et us hear what Maiiueci. the Italian physician who 
lived near the Mregiit coiP't. and has told us all about 
Aurangzebe, has ti> sav : 

Most Europeans/' he writes^ *’ miagme that the 
grandeur of kings and princes in other parts of the 
world cannot compare with wliat is found at the courts 
of their sovereigns. Exeluding the principal oni^s — 
those of the Emperor, the King of France, and the King 
of Spain — nowhere else can be found, as they think, 
those airs of grandeur and of majesty which follow in a 
sovereign’s train. Rut. without speaking of the Emper- 
or of China's court, which, according to the accounts 
we have, is exti’emeJy splendid and majestuous, I assert 
that in the Mogul Kingdom the nobles, and above all 
the king, live with such ostentation that the most 
sumptuous of European courts cannot compare in rich- 
ness and magnificence with tlie lustre beheld in the 
Indian Court.”* 

* Storia do Mogor : Niccolao Maiiucci , Irvine’s Translation Vol. II, 
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All the more reason, the m(‘redulous may observe, to 
doubt that the sword before us ever appertained to 
Aurangzehe, But Egerton has written : ‘ It was not, 

howe\^er. the best sword that was most adorned. A 
sword was sent by the king of Cabal to the Governor- 
General, which had once belonged to Tamerlane, and 
had been taken from Ispahan by the Afghans ; it had no 
ornament except some gold about the hilt, and an embossed 
gilt sheathing about six or se^^en inches up the scabbard/'^ 

It must liave been just such another weapon as this, 
in fact. As to the suggestion that Aiirangzebe may have 
possessed other swords (as tliough that could diminish tlie 
importance of this one ! ) there are of ('Ourse numer<)us 
witnesses to the fact tliat he undoubtedly must have done 
so. Abul Fazl has left us in no doubt as to the importance 
which the Mogul Einjierors attached to their arsenal, 

“ All weapons for the use of His Majesty (Akbar) liave 
names, and a proper rank is assigned to tliem. There 
are thirty ' Khaeah ' swords (applied to His Majesty's 
particular use) one of which is carried to the Haram every 
month, and the former one is ]*eturned- There are also 
in readiness forty other swords which they call ' Kotal ' 
out of which the complement of tliirty is made up/‘^ 
Since the spirit of unbelief is at least as potent a factor 
as human credulity. Abid Fazhs evidence is cumulative 
testimony as to the probability that this interesting relic 
is an authentic member of a numerous family, 

III 

Tue t5WORD IN Mogiilte Art 

But even witiiout the help of Abul Fazl. an mspeetion 
of other branches of Mogul Art, not very far removed from 
the scene of our investigations, shows that Aurangzebe 
was in the habit of using many different swords," We 
have only to cross the adjoining (*ircular hall to reach 
the part of this Museum in w^hich the Mogul paintings 
are displayed. 

These pictures are liung m a series of small cabinets ; 
and among them we shall find no fewer than five separate 
portraits of Aurangzebe. These interesting delineations 
reveal the Emperor during several distinct stages of his 
career. In the first of these pictures, which shows him in 

(1) hidian (md Oriental Armour. 

(2) Ain-i-Akbari : Blochmann’s Translation. 

2 ^ 








No, 3. Aurangzebe in middle age, 






No. 4, Aurangzebe in old age. 
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early youth, the sword he wears is the tuhvar : it is of a 
design similar to the Museum specimen, and also show^s 
the tassel (a fairly usual appendage) hanging from the 
pommel d 

In the tinted drawing — which depicts Aurangzebe 
as a young man (Portrait No. 2), he looks very much the 
warrior, equipped with the curved sabre and shield which 
are obviously not mere empty emblems of Mars.^ 

The third of these likenesses is a highly finished jiaint- 
ing of the Grand Mogul in middle age. He rests his left 
hand on a long straight sword with basket hilt, but seems 
more interested in the fI()v^er which he (‘arries in the other 
hand, (Portrait No.t’h The picture belongs to a late period 
of Mogul painting.^ 

If we now turn to the cabinet m which Sir Akbar 
Ilvdari's t'ol]e(‘tion (whieli has been lent to the Museum) 
is arranged, ve shall find a very different representation, 
Aurangzeiie is here mather depicted as the soldier, nor as 
the mail of leisure: tlie Emperor, who is old and bent, 
leans upon a slender gold-hilted rapierd and appears to 
be in deep tliought. The reverse* of tlu' picdure bears tlie 
legend, in Persian ' There ought to be two lives for a 
skilful and wise man. One for learning and gaming 
experience, the other for putting into practice the knowl- 
edge and experience lie has aequircfl, 

Tlie last of these portraits (Portrait No. 4) gives us an even 
more patlietie view of this famous jiersouage. Here he has 
neither the fukvar nor the straight sword, but is entirely 
unarmed save for the dagger m his girdle, and, lient with 
age, seems feebly to siqiport himself with the help of a 
staff wdth a crutch fiandle.^ The portrait cannot but 

(1) Number *289 in the Catalogue Sir Rutan Tata Coliection 

(2) Number 315. This piftuie is m the late Mt, Putsliotumdas 
Mavji's Coliection 

(B) This picture was acquired \^v tin* Trusti-es fiom thr Collection of 
live late Rao Bahadur Paiasms of Satara. 

(4) I am not a’vvare that the Moguls used the rapier , but the ^'cry tine 
tilade represented in this picture seems to justify the title , it is obviously 
better adapted for thrusting than for cutting 

(5) Number 465 in the Catalogue. 

(5) This portrait resembles the description of Aurangzebe as seen by 
(iinvelii Carrieri who “ saw Aurangzebe in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age He describes hnn us of low stature, slender and stooping 
Witli age, with a long nose and a round beard, the whitening of which 
was more visible on his ohve skm. He was dressed in plain white; 
muslin, with one emerald of great size on his turban. He stood amidst 
his Omrahs, leaning on a staff , received petitions, lead them without 
spectacles, endorsed them wuth his own hands, and by his cheerful 
smiling eountenance, seemed to be pleased with the employment,” 
History of hidia : Mountstuait Elphinstone, 
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strike one as appropriate for the last scene of all that 
ends tliis strange eventful history " ; indeed the five 
portraits we have looked at hardly seem to require any 
written commentary, so w^ell do they present to our gaze 
the struggles, success, and disillusionment of one of the 
most politic and successful characters in history, 

I have only followed high authorities in regarding the 
curved blade of scimitar pattern as typical of the East, in 
contradistinction to the straight weapon of the West, 
But Mogul Art goes far to destroy this distinction, as it 
does many others. The sword is often depicted in these 
pictures as a straight blade, which from the pose of its 
owmer, appears to have been carried in the hand like a 
w^alking stick. 

Some of the straight swords represented in the Mogul 
portraits are of much heavier type, and appear to be 
almost identical with the basket-hilted claymore. It is 
not uncommon to find the Mogul Emperors represented 
in art, without their swords. Thus Jehangir, in a charae- 
t eristic but damaged picture of that ardent huntsman, is 
showm with his falcon on his WTist, as swordless. ^ In the 
portrait w^hich reveals him at an earlier stage of his career, 
lie carries a long straight walking sword. ^ Shah Jahan, 
m the admirable picture representing the Emperor in old 
age. carries no swe^rd, though the dagger — the with 

the horizontal instead of vertical grip, which seems to have 
been an inseparable appurtenance of the Mogul Emperors — 
is stuck in his girdle.^ Generally speaking, it seems that 
the Grand Moguls were inclined to discard the most 
martial of their accoutrements with the advance of age ; 
and perhaps Akbar was exceptional in this respect, as in 
so many others ; for in one picture of him, in these col- 
lections, he is drawui as a grey-haired veteran carrying a 
straight swwd of no very war-like character, and a little 
straight-hilted dagger m his belt — which is no larger than 
a small knife.^ 

A curious artistic error — or is it symbolical ? — appears 
in another portrait of Akbar. ^ This picture purports to 
shoiv that great monarch as a very young man holding a 

(1) Xuniber 427 : Mavji Collection. 

(2) X^umber 163 : Sir Ratan Tata Collection. 

(8) Number 347 : Mavji Collection. 

(4) Number 286 : Mavji CoUcetion. 

(5) Number 105 Sir Ratan Tata Collection. 





No. 5, Emperor Babar and Huniayun. 
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sword with a short blade of tlie same thickness throughout, 
with a grip to its hilt that is far too small to accommodate 
the hand delineated by the artist ! If this is really a 
blunder by the painter, it is a very curious error, for the 
unpractical hilt is drawn in detail ; is it possible that some 
of the ornamental court swords were never meant to be 
used, as weapons, and that their extremely small hilts — 
some of them unsuitable for am^ hands save those of a 
child — were a sort of polite, visible assurance of their 
innocuousness ? 

Turning to the Persian pictures, there are two points of 
distinction in regard to the rendering of tlie arms, which 
can hardly fail to strike the observer. One is that the 

fashionable type of Mogul dagger with its horizontal 
grip is replaced by a straiglit jade or jewel-hilted weapon ; 
and the other is that the principal weapon worn is always the 
scimitar d In a very beautiful picture of Babar and Huma- 
vun, (portrait No. 5), the conqueror of Hindustan is shown 
vdth the true Persian blade bearing a jade hilt wdth short 
gold qui lions, sheathed in a handsome scabbard of crimson 
velvet and carved ivory, with a gold point r and in the very 
old picture, obviously an illustration from the .S'/m/? 
which depicts the national hero, Rustum, in battle, all the 
swords of the horsemen are of the true crescent type. 
We may further refer to the two versions of Firdausi’s 
famous epic, which arc on view iu the Museum.^ The 
later version was copied bv Sarfuddin of Lahore (and was 
probablv illustrated bv an Indian artist) in the year of the 
Hegira ^1242 (AJ). iS2S), These pictui’es invariably 
show the scimitar or straight-hilted curved dagger. In 
the earlier of these two handsome folios, which was copied 
bv Ramdas, son of Rai Bahadur Harjovind of Delhi, in 
the year of the Hegira 829 (A.D. 1I25J, the swords are 
verv carelessly drawn, but still of the cur\ ed type, though 
sometimes the curve is slight. Taking into consideration 
the fact that the mediocre artist was most probably 
Indian, and worked in India, and was accustomed 
to a large varietv of shapes in the sword, 1 tliink he 
intended the swords in these pictures to represent the 
typical scimitar. There are a great many varieties of 
straight Indian swords in the Armoury ; and the cMdenee 

(1) At least solar a. the exhibits in the Prince of Wales Mascara arc 
concerned. 

(2) Number 372 : Mavji Collection. 

(3) Sir Ratan Tata Collection. 
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of the painter's art which is copiously available in the 
Museum clearly shows that the Emperors who succeeded 
Babar, by no means restricted themselves or their people 
to the tise of the fidwar. 

Another point which a review of the Persian and 
Mogul pictui'cs helps us to understand, is that the elegant 
swords which the artists depicted were very different 
weapons to those shown in the Gothic or Mediaeval art of 
Europe. In the monumental bi'asses of the old churches 
and abbeys of Enoland, tlie swords girded round the 
figures of the heavily armed knights are terrible affairs, 
grisly symbols of their wearer's power and zeal for de- 
struction. Now, in this Aimioury there are many iierce- 
looking Indian svvords, some broadening and double- 
edged near the point of tlie blade, others with serrated, 
others with flaming edges ; there are grim Yataghans^ 
huge “ gauntlet swords, and a host of barbarous in- 
ventions for making the dismemberment of one's foes as 
speedy and practicable a business as possible. One has 
only to dip into Bahar's memoirs to realise that the 
Mogul sword was not merely for show ; and tlie light- 
hearted way in which that spirited chronicler of stirring 
events will describe some one or other of his braves as 
'‘chopping away splendidly," or • doing distinguished 
w'ork '* (as he calls it) leaves any one with n grain of im- 
agination in no doubt as to the grim potentialities of the 
sword in the practised hands that wielded it. The in- 
teresting point is that the Mogul's sword, in battle- -and, 
what was very often much worse in those days of conquest, 
after the baffle — was a somewhat different matter to the 
sword as represented in Mogul art. The courtly artists 
of the period (by which term I would designate the reigns 
of Babar, Ilumayun, Akbar, Jahangir, Shah Jahan and 
Aurangzebe) portrayed, but they did not stress the sword. 
They tolerated it ; but they did not dwell upon its sinister 
significance. In the Mogul portraits the sword is generally 
there, — but no more than that. Its presence is never 
insisted upon, and it is never reproduced in its more 
blood-thirsty aspects. The sword, according to this 
euVoiTcd school oi pamthvg, \s aw degaivt accessory, aw 
ornament, not to be recognised by the spectator as the 
typical engine of death. Very often the artist's august 
sitter is portrayed as holding a flower in one hand and 
his sword in the other ; and it is noticeable that the flower 
is always the more elevated of these antitheses. We 
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are of course discussing Mogul portraiture, not the battle 
scenes, which are usually very conventional pieces and 
quite devoid of realism and the atmosphere of horror. 
One never comes across such fearsome pictures as art in 
the West includes, sucli as the martyrdoms and killings, 
depicted with such a keen relish for the details of terror 
by the Italian and Spanish schools, or the sanguinary 
executions, wrecks and battles of French art, whether 
in the Louvre or at Versailles ; or the repulsive realism 
portrayed by Hogarth : or the horrors of war limned by 
Verestchagin.' 

Whatever may be recorded of the conquerors of 
India, it seems probable that the Mogul artist did not 
revel, and therefore did not excel, in the delineation of 
scenes of bloodshed : and it is pleasant to pass from the 
turmoil of the camp to the calm of the studio in which the 
court, the courtiers and jieaeeful scenes of love and in- 
dolence were the favourite subjects ]mtronised by the 
Moguls. Art, instead of stimulating these military con- 
noisseurs to fresli deeds of harshness, was the gentle 
medium employed for relaxing the stern sinews of the 
tired warrior, just as surely as the charms of the fair 
Omphale induced even Hercules himself to lay aside his 
mighty club and lion’s skin, and ply the distaff for once 
in quietness and peace. 

IV 

The Sword jx Action 

This view of art as intermediary between militarism 
and outraged culture, as the emollient or reconciling 
force, must be familiar to all readers of the Mogul memoirs, 
though its full significance may be missed in foreign 
commentaries on the period written by observers to whom 
art meant little or nothing. There is no doubt that a 
high grade of culture often went hand in hand with 
military exploits, both in the East and the West.^ 

(1) By contrast to this pictorial retii’encc in regard to the facts of war 
there are numerous iUustrations of Hindu mythology of the usual blood- 
cuidlixvg description. 1 do not of course forget these pictures of carn- 
age, which are also to be seen in the Prince of Wales Museum ; but even 
if some of these are the work of Mogul artists, an illustration of my- 
thology is quite a different matter from the voluntary selection 
of subjects of strife and bloodshed. 

(2) Great military art patrons of the West included Pericles, Alexander, 
Francis I, Charles V, Caesar, Borgia and Napoleon. 
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How can any cjne who reads Jehangir’s menaoirs sympa- 
thetically help feeling his interest strongly engaged by 
the obvious zest with which that magnificent protector 
of the fine arts withdrew himself from scenes of controversy 
and conthet to snatch a lucid interval in the company of 
artists and jioets, and in the pleasure of stimulating and 
rewarding their genius ? Who can doubt in which domain 
— war or art — his interest really predominated ? Who can 
fail to sympathise with the reluctance with which he 
abandoned the atmosphere of the studio for the ungratefui 
task of w^ar. And if the detract Cl'S of Jeliangir a, re to be 
allowed to attribute this reluctance purely to sybaritic 
motives, they may be reminded that the same tendency 
in an incipient stage may be traced even in the military 
annals of his famous ancestor, without in any way impaii'- 
ing his prowess. The valiant Babar ('ould pause even in 
the full career of detailing his military exploits, to notice 
beauty in nature, or softening traits in the fighting men 
of whom he wrote with unflagging zest. Foi’ instance in 
his account of Bai-Sungher l\Iirza, who. he states, '' fought 
two ranged battles/' he does not omit to point out that 

he wrote the naskh-ta-liq character very well : in painting 
also his hand was not bad. He inadi- Adili his jicn-name 
and composed good verses."^ 

The influence of Eastern culture is a rec^ognised world 
asset. Tod has written : “ Those long-eherished chival- 

rous notions, foi* wliich the Saiian Franks have ever been 
conspicuous, had their birth in Central Asia ; for thougli 
contact with the more polished Arab softened the harsh 
character of the Western warrior, his thirst for glory, the 
romantic charm which fed liis jiassion. and his desire to 
please the fair, he inherited from his ancestors on the 
shores of the Baltic, which were colonised from the Oxus."'^ 

We may supplement the opinions of this historian of 
India with those of Sir Walter Scott, not forgetting that 
Romance is one of the greatest vehicles of Truth. The 
Talisman is a story based really upon the same idea. In 
this tale Scott has drawn tlie contrast between the swords 
as well as the manners of the Frankish Crusaders and those 
of their Eastern opponents ; though Ri(*hard Plantaganet 
bulks large on the story, Scott s true hero, as every British 

(1) Memoirs of Babar : Beveridge’s Translation. Vol. I., p. 111. 

(2) Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan : James Tod. Vol, I., 
p. 465, 
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schoolboy knows, is Saladin, the “ vcrray parfit gentil 
knight/' whom he represents as another Bayard, a 
cavalier scm^s pexir et sans reproche. There is a well con- 
ceived episode which I may quote here at some length ; 
it should be remembered that the crusaders had decried 
the scimitars and daggers of their enemies as “ sickles and 
bodkins/’ We read that the Saracen Soldan hospitably 
received the English king and his followers during a 
truce ; and the sequel is thus unfolded 

De Vaux who was in attendance then removed the 
chappi (capa) or long riding cloak whicli Richard wore, 
and he stood before Saladin in tht' close dress which 
showed to advantage the strength and symmetry of his 
person, while it bore a strong contrast to the floMung 
robes which disguised the thin frame of the Eastern 
monarch. It was Richard's two-handed sw'ord that 
chiefly attracted the attention of the Saracen, a broad 
straight blade, the seemingly unwieldy length of which 
extended well-nigh from thf shoulder to the heel of 
the wear(T. 

Had 1 not/ said Saladin. '' seen this brand flaming 
in the front of battle, like that of Azrael. I had scarce 
believed that human arm ('ould wneld it. Might I 
request to see the Meleeh Ric (King Richard) strike 
one blow with it in peace and in pure trial of strength ? " 

Willingly, noble Saladin. ' answered Richard; and 
looking around for simetliing whereon to exercise his 
strength. hesaAV a steel mace, held by <meof the attend- 
ants. the handle being of the same metal, and about 
an inch and a half in diameter . . the glittering broad- 
sword, wielded by both hands, rose aloft to the king's 
shoulder, circled round his head, descended with the 
sw^ay of some terrific engine, and the bar of iron rolled 
on the ground in tAvo pieces, as a^ woodsman Avould 
sever a sapling wdth a hedging bill /’ 

After complimenting the king on this "" most Avonderful 
bloAA^ " Saladin notices the triumphant sneers of the cru- 
saders and. remarking that each land had its own exercises, 
he took from the floor a cushion of silk and doAAm^ and 
placed it upright on one end : 

Can thy w^eapon, my brother, sever that cushion 
he said to King Richard. ‘‘ No, surely, replied the 
king ; '‘no sAAmrd on earth, AA^ere it the Excalibur of 
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King Arthur, can cut that which opposes no steady 
resistance to the blow/' 

‘‘ Mark then/' said Saladin ; and tucking up the 
sleeve of his gown, showed his arm, thin indeed and 
spare, but which constant exercise had hardened into a 
mass consisting of nought but bone, brawn and sinew. 
He unsheathed his scimitar, a curved and narrow blade, 
which glittered not like the swords of the Franks, but 
was, on the contrary, of a dull blue colour, marked with 
ten millions of meandering lines which showed how 
anxiously the metal had been \velded by tlie armourer. 
Wielding this weapon, apparently so inetticient when 
compared to that of Richard, the Soldan stood resting 
his weight upon his left foot which was slightly advanced; 
he balanced himself a little as though to steady lus 
arm ; then stepping at once forward, drew the scimitar 
across the cushion, applying the edge so dexterously and 
with so little apparent effort, that the cushion seemed 
rather to fall asunder than to be divided by violeiK‘c. 

'■‘'It is a juggler's trick." said De Vaux. darting 
forward and snatching up the portion of the cushion 
which had been cut off. as if to assure himself of the 
reality of the feat- “ there is gramary e* in this," 

The Soldan seemed to comprehend him , for he undid 
the sort of veil w^hich he had hitherto w'orn, laid it double 
along the edge of the sabre, extended the wx*apon 
edgew^ays in the air, and drawing it suddenly through 
the veil, altliough it hung on the blade entirely loose, 
severed that also into tw’O parts, which floated to diff- 
erent sides of the tent, equally displaying the extreme 
temper and sharpness of the w^eapon, and the exquisite 
dexterity of him who used it. 

'' Now in good faith, my brother," said Richard, 
"" thou art even matchless at the trick of the sword, and 
right perilous were it to meet thee ! Still how ever, I 
put some faith in a dowmright English blow^ and wRat 
we cannot do by sleight, w^e eke out by strength." 

From this excellent portrayal of the sw ord as the agent 
of courteous entertainment betw^ecn tempoz'arily reconciled, 
enemies it is a short step to the survey of the sword in its 
best kn owm role as the final arbitrator in disputes between 
* Witchcraft. 
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man and man. Single combat has so long lj>ecn a favourite 
subject with historians and }>oets that one typical re- 
ference will sufhce to call to mind the sahent features of 
these duels which w^ere ordinary o(*curren(Ts in the stormy 
past of Europe, as elsewhere. Scott has tiuis described 
the typical commencement of such a combat in his {)oem. 
The I.ady of the Lake 'h- - 

'' Tlieii eac'h at onc‘e liis falchion drew. 

Each on tlie ground his seal)bard thren . 

Each look'd to sun, and stream, and plain. 

As what they ne'er might see again : 

Then foot, and point, and eye o]>p<)scd, 

In <lnbious strife tliey darkly closed/' 

Perltaps t1n‘ most widely ccletiratcd a<‘(*()unt of single 
condiat in the literatnri' (4' the East, at least tor Western 
cars, is the battle betwc'cn So])i*ab and Riistum in Fir- 
dausi's wonderful epic. Atkinsr)n“s Eughsh summarv 
the Shdlinarnah fails to flo j\isticc to this episode, and for 
the standard iiaraplirasc one still turns Matthmv 
Arnold's statelier version 

He spoke. an(l Sohrah kindled at his taunts. 
And he too drew his sword ; at oiu'c tliey rush'll 
Together as two eagles on om‘ prey 
('ome rushing down together irom the elouds. 

One from the east, one from the west ; their shields 
Dash'd with a clang together, and a din 
Rose. su(‘h as that the sinewy Avoodeutters 
Make often in tlie forest’s heart at morn. 

Of hewing axe^s, eraslung trees : such Idow s 
Rustum and Sohrab on caeli cither hail'd/' 

The terror of this eontliet pales however beside the 
tragedy of Sohrab's sJiattered blade, the fatal spear-thrust, 
and the father's discovery that he has mortally wounded 
his own son : all of wdmdi has been beautifully transformed 
rather than translated into mtdlifluous English verse.* 

* Matthew Arnold ha^ wntten : “ For niy ]>ait I onh repeat that 1 
could not meet with a translatuai 1rum Fcr(loum\ poem ot the whole 
of the episode ot Sohah and Rustam -\Mth a prose translation, that 
IS ; for in a ^Tise transiatioii no origuidl woikis any longer recognisable. 
1 should certainly have made all the use I could of it He tells us 
that the whole source from wdiieh he drew the story was Sainte BeiiA'^e's 
notice of MohFs edition of Firdausi's original text, the prose translation 
of which had not been puVdished at the tune. 
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But at this point it is very possible that the impatient 
reader will a^^ain complain that he has been enticed a long 
distance from the Ai'moury. in which this discussion 
commenced, and the swmrd of Aurangzebe : he may protest 
that after all, he has been given no absolute proof of the 
distinguished ownership of the sword. I would venture 
to remonstrate in tuim. For what is it to the purpose 
\vhether this sword, which bears the Grand Mogul s name, 
was actually his personal weapon or not ? Since it has 
been the talisman w^hich has reopened for a brief space 
the doors of romance, art and history ; since the magic 
of the name it bears has released us — as the broken seal 
of Suleiman could set free long- imprisoned spirits — from 
the restraints and grey realities of the superior age in 
which we live, surely it has served us welh whether the 
inscription be literally correet or only to be regarded 
metaphoricalh'. No doubt wt could glean, had we 
but the vision, other messages, more poignant, or more 
majestic, from many of the other w^eapons assembled in 
the same ga]ier\' ; for some of the blades glittering around 
us are inscTibed with far more elaborate legends. 

Here is a sabre, its steel hilt engraved on one side with 
the Arabic dedication : In the name of God, the 

merciful, the clement [ On the opposite side the hilt 
carries the assurance : Seek help from God, and victory 
is at hand T’ On the blade is an inscription wdiich reads 
like a mere ejaculation without a prayer to follow it : 
“ O Supplier of human needs ! Perliaps the soldier 
who once defended his life wdth this good blade shared the 
same difiidence as to his own powders of petition, as that 
expressed by a great Western poet : 

So runs my dream : but wdiat am I ? 

An infant crying in the night : 

An infant crying for the light : 

And with no language but a cry.’" 

There are many voices — cries, invocations, prayers— 
among the swords ; through the speaking steel its long- 
dead master still seems to utter his heartfelt appeal from 
the fatal fluctuations of fortune to the God of battles. Or 
perhaps the sword beai’s some admonition which its pos* 
sessor had engraved upon it as a constant reminder. 
“ Have faith in God ! is a frequently recurring phrase. 
A good many of the blades are less reticent of their origin, 
than Aurangzebe ’s sword. The cunning artificer who 
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fashioned them has looked upon his handiwork and found 
it good, and has handed his name down to posterity 
chiselled in the bright steel. As we take up these swords 
in turn, the name of the famous craftsman, Asadullah, is 
often in evidence. ‘‘Muhammad! Emperor among the 
Prophets !” runs the inscription, and then follows the proud 
assertion, the unchallengeable guarantee : Made by 

Asadullah of Ispahan/' An eminent Western expert has 
vrntten : The most valuable sw'ords are those w'hich 

have been made by celebrated armourers like Asad Ullah 
and his pupil Zainam of Ispahan, Such is the esteem 
in which the fine varieties of watering are held, that they 
are fragrantly without any ornament except the inscrip- 
tion of the maker's name, or that of the orvner if he be of 
distinguis^hed birth, or a verse from the Koran,* Ho^^ 
frequently the intoxicating atmosphere of high romance 
seems still to linger about the name of the grand old 
Persian aiaiiourer ! 

But the tune has come to return the swords we have 
been examining to their respective cases : wt replace them 
carefully, one by one ; and among them we bury, as it 
were, the inconspicuous sword of Aurungzebe among its 
many more brilliant companions. To tell the truth its 
humble place in the galaxy seems strongly appropriate for 
the wea]:>on which bears the name of the great monarch 
whose body, at his own request, was quietly committed 
to the dust without any of the outward ensigns and panoph^ 
of empire. 

* Indian and Oriental Armour : Egerton : llie italics aie mine. 

W. E, Gladstone Solomon. 
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Accouxts r^f and aiicdicu-ites ^^ho ^veaued them- 
selves away from the world are found iii these books but 
the strangest account is that whu-h Suleyman the Mer- 
chant has recorded from Jus own experience towards the 
middle of the Uth century A.D. 

There are people in India who always roam ab<nit 
in mountains and jungles and very rarely mix with 
people. They appease tlieir hunger bv eating grass, 

shrubs, and fruits of the jungle. . Some of tliein are 

nude. Perhaps a piet'e of leo]>ard"s skin is found on 
their bodv. I saw a person sitting in the heat of the sun. 
When, aftei' sixteen years, I again passed tliat way I 
found him exaeth as I had seen him before. 1 wonder 
why the sun did not burn out his eyes.'*- 

Sama}iiija>> and MnAims 

The Muslims established relations first with the 
vSamaniyas (Buddhists} of Khurasan, Turkistan and Af- 
ghanistan and later on with those of India. Neither the 
Barmakids. the custodians of the Naw Vihar of Baikh, 
nor the lesser fry among the Buddhists hesitated 
very mueh about embraeing Islam. 

The same thing happens in Sind too. Wdien at the 
end of the first century A.il, (Tth eeiitury A.U.), that 
is, a tew years after the eompiest of Sind, the conscientious 
Caliph of the Ummayad dynasty, ‘Umar bin f\bdul 
'Aziz, sent a message to the people of Sind asking them 
to embrace Islam, many Rajahs took to tins faith. ^ 

We find such things happening m Malabar, Maldna 
and other islands. 


(1) Translated by Said ul-Haq, b.a. (Hons.). 

(2) Safarnama-e-Sulaiman Tajir. pp, 50, 51. 

(3) Futuh-uhhuldan by Balazari (Conquest of Sind). 
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Samaniya Hasariya 

It has been mentioned somewhere above that, among 
the charges levelled by his enemies against Nizam Mu‘- 
tazali (J ^ the famous philosopher and dog- 
matist ^vho flourished towards the end of the 2nd century 
A.H, (8th century A.D.) and who was the teacher of the 
Caliph Ma'mun al Rashid, one was that, in his adolescent 
days, he had spent his time with fire-worshippers and 
Sainaniyas (Buddhists) and that he learnt the problem of 
takafu adlahu J:! 1 js from the Samaniyas, 

His enemies have given a list of the sources from which he 
learnt different theological dogmas. This is described 
exactly in all the books concerned. But there 
is a difference regarding one word. The oldest book in 
which I have found that statement is ‘ Kitab-ul-farq 
heyn al-farq' J Jl]] by "Abdul QMir 

Baghdadi (d, 421) A.H, or 1037 A,D,). In this book this 
word is written as Samatiya A reliable traditioiiist 

and historian Sam"ani (d, a62 A. II.) has quoted 

this passage but he has written, Hasariya instead 

of Samaniya ajjt as is also found in an old copy of his 
hciok. Kitab iil-^ln,sab which was edited by 

the Gibb Memorial Trust (London) in 1912 through zinco- 
graph. There is no knowing if there existed any sect 
like Hasareey a . Probably somebody has, for this 

reason, mentioned it as Dahriya 3 (agnostics) as is 
mentioned in the quoted passage in Maulana Shibli’s 
"Ilm ul-Kalam ^ it- . But this is entirely an inversion. 
I pondered for a long time on the words Samaniya and 
Hasariya and, thank God, I arrived at a satisfactory 
solution. In reality, the word is not Hasariyah in 
Sam"ani’s copy, but the copyists have omitted two dots. 
This word is Khazariyah What helped me to 

arrive at this solution was the opinion of the philosojiher- 
traditiemist Shahristani who was a contemporary of 
Sam"ani. If the description of Buddha is true, he 
resembles the Khizir ivhose existence is claimed 

by Muslim astronomers and mesmerisers.*’ It appears 
that people, calling Buddha by the name of Khizir, called 
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his followers by the name of Khazariyah and Sani'ani, 
too, called them Khazariyah. Thus Baghdadi's Samani- 
yah and Sam^ani's Khazariyah mean exactly the same 
thing. 


Mahmarah 

The Buddhists have been called m Arabic books by a 
third name Mahmarah a . that is, the wearers of red 
clothes.^ Their clothes may have been ochre-coloured 
or saffron-coloured. This c-olour was a distincth^e symbol 
of their spiritual leaders 

Btidh and But 

I want to draw attention to one more word, and that 
is the word hut. from which compound words like hut 
para.st c— and btiUkhana have been 

formed. It is generally considered to be a Persian word 
but, really huA^has been formed from hudh and hut from 
bud. Since images of Buddha were worshipped but 
came to mean image in Persian. Hence in .Arabic but 
(image) is knowai as bud and its plural is badudah^ 

Jij . 


Sicilian idols in India 

The Arabs kne^v perfectly w^ell tliat the<‘ustomers for 
idols and statues >vere mostly the Indians. Therefore 
it will be heard wnth amazement that w^hen Amir Mu'- 
awiyali attacked Sicily in 546 the booty included statues 
of gold. He w^anted to have the price not only of the 
gold but also of the craft and w'orkmanship employed 
in the making of the statues. So lie wanted to send them 
to India for sale. Some historians have recorded that 
the Muslims dissented from this proposal, and hence the 
idea was dropped.^ But Beruni has recorded that the Statues 
were brought to India and sold here.*^ Probably the source 
ofBeruni’s statement is Waqadi’s tradition which has been 
put down by Balazari in Futuhul-buldan,^ 

(1) Melal wa Nahl by Shalimtaiii Vol. 8, pp. 242. 

(2) Kitab-ul-Hind by Beruni p, 191. 

(a) Nehoyat-vl-^arab p. 426 (Aiiiari Sicily). 

( 4 ) Kitab'Ul~Hind by Bemlii p. 60. 

(5) Futuh^l-buldan by Balazari p* 235 (Leiden). 
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These religious relations between Arabia and India 
had a powerful influence and gave opportunity for one 
nation to influence the other. This much is certain that 
each nation came to know something about the religion 
of the other. I personally think that the ruling relig- 
ion in those times was Buddhism and the Buddhists were 
most influenced by the Arabs, This influence is visible 
firstofallinplaces which were the commercial routes of the 
Arabs — from Coromandak Malabar (Mabar) and Kolam 
to Cutch and Giijerat on the one hand ; and from Sindh to 
Kashmir on the other hand. 

The Arabs had relations mostly with Southern India 
and the islands situated south of India. Trade was one 
guiding motive and devotional fervour to see a traditionol 
footprint in Sarandip (Ceylon) was another. 

A place sacred both to Arabia and India 

It is generally known that there is a footprint on a 
rock on a mountain in Sarandip or Ceylon or Lanka, 
From time immemorial this footprint has compelled 
people to pay their homage of devotional fervour. But 
the strangest thing is that it has been looked upon with 
reverential eyes by Muslims, Buddhists and Hindus and 
this is a unique example in the history of religions. The 
Muslims take it to be the footprint of Adam and revere 
it ; the Buddhists take it to be the footprint of Sakya 
Muni ; and the Hindus regard it as the footprint of Siva : 
and they all pour out their tributes of devotion. Pilgrims 
come here from distant places. A desire to see it surged 
in the bosoms of the Muslim Arab travellers and of the 
dervishes of ‘Iraq. Nearly every Arab sailor has men- 
tioned it and his desire to see it. It attracted many 
dervishes, and thus Islam set its foot firmly on the soil 
of Ceylon. 

In the time of Ibn-Batutah the Raja of the place was 
a Hindu, but Khwaja Khizir's pit was also seen near the 
mountain which bore Adam's footprint. Somewhere 
was seen Baba Tahir’s pit. In Chelao (Salayam) elephants 
were found in plenty but. thanks to the blessings of 
a Shirazi dervish, ‘Abdullah Khafif (d. 331 A.H.) they 
did not trouble anybody. From the time wben the 
miracle of this dervish became known to people, 
even idolwvorshippers respected the Muslims, allowed 

3 
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them tt> stay in their homes amon^’ their children, and 
even till the days of Ibn Batutah revered the name of 
Sheykh ‘Abdullah Khaflf. 

Islam in India 

The result of these different commercial, social, cul- 
tural and political relations was that Islam began to 
advance its steps slowly in Sindh, Gujerat. Coromandal, 
Malabar and Maidive. Saraiidip (Ceylon) and Java. 
Because of the Hindu influence on tlie one hand and the 
Chinese influence on the other. Buddhism was a living 
force but it appears from a study of the Gc^ograph}^ 
books and travel-diaries of century after (Tntuiw that the 
influence of Islam was making headway quite peacefully 
and without adopting jingfustii- methods, and that ample 
opportunities were provided for one nation to know the 
other. I close tins article witli some episodes of tliis 
period. 

Adoption of Islam hj a Raja of the Punjab Frontier 

Balazari, the historian who flourished towards the end 
of the ;3rd century A.H. (ninth century A. D.), says that 
between Kashmir, Kabul and Multan, tlicre was a town 
named ‘Asifan (ol^) or Asiwan (oijt-ljJ The Rajah 
had a son whom he loved to distraction. The son fell ill. 
Tlie Raja asked the devotees of the temple to pray for his 
son's recovery. The devotees came next day to inform the 
king that prayers had been offered and that the gods had 
promised to spare his son's life. But, as chance would 
have it, the Rajah's son died soon after. The Raja was 
deeply shocked. At once he went and demolished the 
temple and chopped off the necks of the devotees. Then 
he had the Muslim merchants of the city brought to him 
and he asked them about their religion. They explained 
to him their beliefs. The Rajah embraced Islam." Ba- 
lazari says, ' This episode took place during the time of 
Al-MuTasam billah whose period dates from 218 AH. to 
227 A.IL^ 

(1) ^ Amir Khusni has mentioned in Khaza in-uhfutah a fort named 
‘ Siwan ’ wlaoh was at a distance of a hundred farsangs from Della and 
whose Raja was Sital Chand in 708 (A.H.). 

(2) Fuiuh-iil-buldan p. 446. 

3 ^ 
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Religious discussions between the Arabs and the Hindus 

These relations had reached such a decree that friendly 
religious discussions were held between the Arabs on the 
one hand and the Hindus or even the Buddhists on the 
other. An incident of the days of Harun al-Rashid, 
Mu^tasam’s father (end of the 2nd century is 

related : that a certain Raja of India sent a message to 
Harun al-Rashid. asking him to send a scliolar of Islamic 
theology to acquaint him (the Raja) witli Islam, and to 
enter into a debate with one of the Ra ja’s Pandits. There 
is another story of a learned scholar of the Buddliist 
religion at the court of a Raja of Sind. He persuaded the 
Raja who sent a message. I have been told that you have 
no proof of the trutli (veracity) of your religion but the 
sword. If you are sure of the veracity of your faith, send 
some scholar from your place to discuss (religious matters) 
with a Pandit of mine. The C’aliph sent a traditionist 
scholar who walked in the fear of God and whose ways 
were those of holiness. When the Pandit ]iut forth ob- 
jections from the rationalistic point of view, the Mullah 
qjioted the Traditions in his answer to the objections. 
The Pandit said that the Traditions could be regarded as 
an authr>rity only by the believers in Islam (ami not by 
him). There is another story that the Pandit asked, If 
your God is all-powerful, can He create an entity like 
Himself?*' The unsophisticated Mullah replied that it 
was not his business to answer such questions and that it 
was the business of scholars of dogmatic theology. The 
Raja sent back this Mullah and sent news to Harim al- 
Rashid, I had heard from my elders, and now that I 
have seen with my own eyes, 1 am sure that you have no 
proof of the veracity of your faith." The Caii])h jmt this 
problem before all the scholars of dogmatic theology. A 
lad stood up and said, “ O Prmee of Believers, this objec- 
tion is baseless : God is He who has been created by no- 
body, If God creates an entity like Himself, that entity 
will be in all eases God's creation. Then, again, that 
there can be an entity exactly like God is an insult to God 
and God will not countenance His own disparagement. 
This question is like such questions as : — Can God be 
ignorant ? Can He die ? Can He eat ? Can He drink ? 
Can He sleep ? Evidently He cannot do any of these 
things as they are all dero*gatory to his dignity." Every- 
one liked this' answer immensely and the Caliph wanted to 
send this lad to India for a duel with that Pandit. But 
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experienced people said, “ Sire, he is a mere lad. If he 
can answer one question, it does not imply that he will 
answer all. The Caliph selected a famous scholar of 
dogmatic theology and sent him to India. There is a 
story that the Buddhist Pundit once had a debate with 
this Muslim scholar and yielded the palm to him. There 
is another story that, while the Muslim scholar Avas on his 
way, the Pundit sent a man to see if he was merely a 
religious Mullah or was familiar with Rationalism, 
When he learnt that he Avas a supreme seholar of Ration- 
alism he found his position Aveak and got him poisoned 
while he Avas still on his Avay and had not yet reached 
the Raja’s courtd 

All the portions of this story may be right or wrong 
but this much is proved : that the religious relations be- 
tAveenthe two nations had attained toa degree of intimacy, 

A Rajah xjoho ’was a controversialist 

The historian Mas^udi, Avho came to India m 303 A, H., 
writes in his description of Khambayat : — When I 
came here m 303 A.H., the ruler was a grocer who sub- 
scribed to the Brahmanie faith and was subordinate to 
Vallabh Rai, Raja of Mahanagar. He Avas A^ery fond of 
religious debates and controA^'ersies. He used to enter 
into debates AAuth the Muslims or people of other faiths 
Avho came to his town from outside/’^ 

Another debate with the BuddhisU 

The Buddhists did not belieA^c in any other medium 
of knoAAdedge except the outAvard senses. Religious debate 
was held regarding this problem betAveen Wasil bin 'Ata 
and Jahm bm SafAvan on the 

one side and the Buddhists on the other at Basrah, Avhich 
AA'as at that time (mid 2nd century A.H.). a centre of 
cults and creeds, faiths and beliefs. Wasil brought them 
into knots and defeated them.^ 

‘Kitab-ul-manbah wal-amal fi sharh-e-kitab-ul-njelal wan-TiahF by Ahmad 
bin Yahya Murtaza chapter on Mo'tazelas, edited at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) in 1316 A.H., pp. 31 and 34. 

(2) Muruj-udh-dhahab by Mas‘udi Vol. I, p. 254, (Leiden). 

(3) Sharh-e-Kitab-nl-nielcd wan-fiokl by Murtaza’ Zaidi, edited at 
Hyderabad (Deccan). — (Description of Wasil bin Ata). 
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Ilote a MiosUm became an idoJ-i.corshipper 

An Ai’ab traveller of the year 37(^ A. H., who was an 
inhabitant of Palestine, says in his deseription of the idol- 
houses of Sind, Tliere are two queer stone idols in 
Habrua (i j j^). They look like gold and silver idols. It 
is said that the supplication made in presence of these 
[dols is granted. Near it is a stream of green water which 
looks black. Its water is very useful for the healing of 
wounds. The Devadasis are the means through which 
the expenses of worshippers are met. People of eminence 
and social standing olfer their daughters (as Devadasis 
dedicated to the gods). I saw a Muslim Avho liad begun 
to worship both the idols. Later tjii, he went to Naisha- 
pur and turned Muslim. Both these idols are magical. 
Nobody can toucli them with his hands. 

The first Hind) tranAation of the (^ur^an a thousand years 

since 

At the present time Hindi renderings of the Qur'an 
are being made but it will excite boundless surprise to 
hear that nearly a thousand years since the Qur'an was 
translated into Hindi or Sindhi by the orders of a Hindu 
Rajah. In 270 A. H. Mahrog. the Rajah of Abra (Alwar 
m Sind) who ruled the territories between Upper Kashmir 
(modern Kashmir) and LoAver Kashmir (modern Punjab) 
who Avas reckoned among the powerful Rajas of India, 
wrote to ‘Abdullah bin ‘Umar, ruler of Mansurah 
situated in Sind, asking him to send a person who could 
acquaint him in Hindi with the Islamic faith. In Mansurah 
lived a Muslim of ‘Iraq who was a man of very subtle 
intelligence, sharp wit, and also a poet. Since he had been 
brought up in India he knew the different languages of 
India. The Amir mentioned to him the Raja’s wish. 
He resolved to go, and sent to the Raja a panegyric Avntten 
in the latter's language. When the Raja heard it he was 
vastly pleased, sent him travelling expenses and he came 
to his court. He lived at the Raja’s court for three years 
and, according to the Raja's Avish, translated the Qur'an 
into Hindi. The Raja heard it daily and used to be 
deeply moved. 

* Ahsaii-ut-taqasim fi ma'rafut-ul-aqallm by Basham p. 483. 

r'Af iSJ ^ is ^ LiJ I 1 
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U nparalleled justice of a Raja of Gujerat in 
matters religious 

Towards the end of the 6th century A. H.. when 
Shamsu’d-din Iltamash ruled in Delhi after Sultan Ghori, 
and Naseru'd“din Qabacha in Sind^ a scholar named 
Muhammad "Aufi started from Bukhara and came to 
India. Starting from the coast of Sind, either from Man- 
surah or Deybak he went to the Persian Gulf, Arabian 
coast and visited different harbours of India. In this 
way he came to Khambayat. Two books of his are still 
extant. One is a biography of Persian poets named 
Lnhah-ul-Alhab^'i^H\ tc> the minister of 

Naseru'd-din Qabacha. It has been published in two 
volumes in the Gibb Series (London). The other boi>k, 
which is the bigger one is named J armiul-Hikapat wa 
lamk in-rkdcayat ob 6^1 ^4 U , In this book 

the author narrates under different headings stories and 
anecdotes whiclihe heard or saw or read in books. This 
book is dedicated to Qawamu'd-din Juneydi. minister of 
Sultan Shamsu'd-din Iltamash and still remains imprinted. 
A manuscript c-opy of this book (^xists m the library of 
Dar-ul-Musannifin . 

Muhammad ‘Auti has recorded m the second chapter 
of this book (wLichis a description of kings and their 
manners) a strange story whicii shows how the relations 
between the Hindus and the Muslims stood, and how 
justly the Hindu Rajas treated their Muslim subjects. 
Muhammad ‘Aufi made this tour before 665 A. H. and 
the story he related dates back to an earlier time, a time 
when, but for the passing invasions of Sultan Mahmud 
and of Qutbu'd-din Aibak (two hundred years after 
Mahmud) there wus not a trace of Islamic rule on the 
Gujerat side. Muhammad ‘Aufi says, “ Once I happened 
to go to Khambayat, a town situated on the sea-coast. 
There is a population of pious and conscientious Muslims 
who receive travellers very cordially and give them every 
convenience. This town is in the kingdom of Nahrwalah 
(near Ahmedabad, Gujerat). There is a population 
of Muslims and their enemies. At the time I came here, I 
heard a story which resembles very much the story of 
Nausherwan mentioned above. The story runs that 
during the reign of Raja Jaiiak there was a mosque wuth a 
minaret upon whi(*h the Muslims stood and shouted the 
call to prayer. The Parsis incited the Hindus against 
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the Muslims^ The Hindus demolished the minaret and 
the mosque, and slew eighty Muslims. The Imam of the 
Mosque, named ‘A]i, lied to Nahrwalah and put forth his 
eomplaint to the eourtiers and officers (>f the court, but 
none paid any heed to it. The Imam hit upon a plan. 
HewTote the whole incident m a rhymed panegyric in Hindi 
{probably Gnjerati) and arined himself with the news of the 
time when the Raja would start for shooting game. 
When the day of shooting arrived, the Imam, taking the 
eulogy, hid himself in a bush on the wary. \Vhen the 
Raja passed that way the Imam came m frotit of the 
Raja as a petitioner and requested him to hear his pane- 
gyric. The Raja stopped his elepliaiit, heard his rhymed 
petition and w^as deeply nn»ved. The Raja took the 
panegyric’ from the Imam's hands and entrusted it to an 
officer asking him to show it to him in leisure time. The 
Raja instantly came back from his hunt and told his 
minister that he Avonld remain for three days in his palace 
to take rest and tliat he should not be disturbed Avithm 
the three days for any jueee of work. Do every thing 
yourself'' said the Raja to the minister After saying 
this the Raja Avent into the palace. At night lie rode a 
camel and started out toAvards Khambayat AAdiieh is at 
a distance of forty farsangs from NahrAvalah. Tlie Raja 
ec>vered that distance in a day and alighted at Khambayat 
in the guise of a merchant. lie made inquiries after 
roaming in the streets and markets, and heard Avayfarers 
talk. He heard from everybody that the Muslims Avere 
slain guiltless and that there was ruthless perpetration of 
tyranny. The Raja, after inquiring into the incident in 
every Avay, filled a lotah' Avith sea-Avatcr and took it with 
him with its mouth closed. Again riding the camel he 
returned to his capital, covering the distance again m 24 
hours. In the morning he held his court, heard eases 
and ask(d for the Imam of the mosque to be brought 
before him. When the Imam came to the court the 
Raja ordered him to read his petition. When he read it, 
the courtiers said that the petition aaus bogus and the 
ease entirely unfounded. Thereupon the Raja asked the 
Avater-keeper to fetch the dotalk and gave everybody some 
water to drink. No body could gulp it doAvn his throat 
and everybody said that it Avas salt sea-w^ater. The Raja 
said, ‘‘ I trusted nobody in this matter since the difference 
of religions was in between and I personally \vent and made 
inquiries. I arrived at the conclusion that ruthless 
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tyranny has been perpetrated upon the Muslims. vSuch 
outrages on any community which lives under my care 
and shelter can never be tolerated. After that he ordered 
that the Parsis and the Brahmins who had committed 
this crime should be chastised by twos, and he caused one 
lac of balutras (a Gujerati coin) to be given as idemnity to 
the Muslims so that they might rebuild the mosque and 
the minaret. He rewarded the Imam with apparel and 
money. The mosque was rebuilt and the rewards were 
kept as relies. On every Td-day these relics were taken 
out and shown to all the people. 

Mohammad \Auti says Even to this time (665 A.II.J 
these things were kept there, and even the old mosque and 
the minaret existed there. But some time back the army of 
Balu (Bayala) attacked Gujerat and devastated the mosque. 
At last Sa‘id bin Sliarf (an Arab merchant) rebuilt it with 
his own money and erected foiu' golden towers on all sides. 
This relic of Islam still exists in this Hindu country.’' 

Pantheism among the Mnsliyns 

Pantheism has existed in some form or other m the 
articles of ever>^ nation's faith. Some Greek philosophers, 
in a sense, believed in it. The Neo-PIatonist school of 
Alexandria pinned their faith to it. It existed even among 
the ancient Jews and Christians. The whole structure of 
Hindu Vedanta is built upon this dogma. Some Muslim 
sufis (mystics) have fervently advocated it. though this 
belief means a lot of different things and has been variously 
explained, so much so that, according to one explanation 
it is synonymous with “Hulul’’ go within ” or imma- 
nence). 

However, here we are concerned not with the belief 
itself but with the historical aspect of the question. The 
question has arisen as to whence this belief came to the 
Muslim Sufis. As far as my researches can carry me, I see 
no evidence of the Hindu Vedanta having been translated 
into Arabic. This belief seems to have crept into Islam 
towards the end of the third century A. H. ; that is, in 
the time of Mansur bin Hallaj ; and it reached its climax 
in the fifth century A. H. at the time of Mohiu’d-din ibn 
‘Arabi. Doubtless, when the Aluslim sflfis came to 
India, they were influenced by the thoughts of the Hindu 
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Vedantists.i But the influence of thijn Vedantic thought 
upon Islamic mysticism can be traced much earlier, 
especially when it is a fact that Mohiifld-din ibn ‘Arabi w^as 
the first person among the Muslims strongly to advocate 
this dogma. He was an inhabitant of Spain and he found 
no opportunity of coming in contact with Hindu philo- 
sophy. Therefore it is presumed that he ivas influenced 
not by Hindu Vedanta but by Neo-Platonic philosophy. 

But it can be said of Huscyn bin Mansur AI-Halla j that 
the pautlieisni preached by him wns mfl that believed in by 
trustworthy Muslim siifis. and that he believed in Hulul 
or in the Hindu conception of incarnation. It has been 
described by his early biographers and is also proved by 
his boe'ik *dvitab-ut-tawasin.’' Then again it is proved that 
he came to India to learn the magic* and incantations of 
India or, as some say, to preach his leligion. No wonder 
that Hallaj carried with him this belief in pantheism 
to Traq.^ 

Hindu belief in the nnitt^ of God 

On the other hand it is highly probable that Hindus^ 
belief in the unity of God and tlie reaction against idol- 
worship w'as due to the mfluence of Islam. The suliject 
is very wide and cannot be treated as a supplement to any 
other subject. 

Look closely at this picture of the religious relations 
betw^een Arabia and India. Were the relations between 
two nations so extremely religious-minded in any w^ay 
strained ? Cannot yesterday bet‘oine today ? C aiinot 
History repeat itself ? 

(1) Probably in the 8tli centuiy A.H. a newly converted Mubliin 
pundit and a sufi jointly translated the Sanskrit book ‘ Amiat Kund’ 
into Arabic under the title of " Ainul-Hayat i I and then again 
into Persian. Now it has been translated from Persian into Urdu. 
Dara in his own days translated ' Jog Bishust ’ into Persian under the 
title of Sirr-e-Akbar. 

(2) Hallaj’s book ‘ Kitab-ut-tawasin » I I tj has been 
published bv Louis Massignon, the learned French orientalist, in 1914 A.D 
in Paris. 'All ancient statements about the life of Hallaj have been 
collected together in a separate volume. The fact of Hailaj s coming 
to India is described m that book in the quotation from the book ot 
Ibn Bakuya, a Sufi of Shiraz. Vide pp. 3h 48. (Pans edition). 

Suleyman Nadvi. 


[To be contimied.) 
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SA'DI S VISIT TO SOMNATID 

In the long array of the Persian poets and men of 
letters Sheikh Sa‘di of Shiraz is too well-known to need 
any introdnetion in the East and the West. His reputa- 
tion as a poet and a \\Titer on ethics has spread far and 
wide. His works, especially the Gulisian and the Sudan 
ha^T immortalised him as a master-mind for ah ages, and 
are read with great interest, in the c‘Oiin tries of the East 
and the West alike, through translation into different 
languages of the world. 

That Sa‘di was a great tra\xdler and an ardent advtai- 
turer is borne out by his own allusions scattered here and 
there in his above-nanied works. His extensive travels 
and dauntless wanderings through \'arious eountries of 
the world are sufficient to earn for him the title of a 
globe-trotter of his age. Among the host of Eastern 
travellers of the Middle Ages, SaMi stands foremost and 
can be compared with famous travellers like MasTidi, Ibn 
Hauqal and Ibn Batuta, who have left accounts of their 
travels, while Sa'di has left nothing of the sort ; otherwise 
he would have given us a good deal of information about 
tile eountries he visited during his peregiinations. 

In the course of his travels Sa‘di visited Khurasan, 
Tartar3\ Balkh, Kashghar, Ghazna, the Punjab. Somnath, 
Gujrat, Axemen, the Hijaz and other parts of Wabia, 
Ab\"ssinia. Palestine, S^yTia, especially Damascus and 
Baalbek, North Aftieaand Asia Minor, to which occasional 
references are made by him in his works. 

According to Hamdallah Mustawfi^ (who wrote only 
W years later), SaMi died in Shiraz, his native place, at 


(1) Paper read at the ArabiC'Persian Sectionof the Seventh Session 
of the Indian Oriental Conference held at Baroda. on the 27th and 29th 
December, 1933. 

(2) TaTikh-i-Gu 2 idah, ed. Browne. 
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the age of 110 years in 600-91 A, H. (1291 A.D,). Dr. 
Ethe^ divides his life intn three periods 

(1) Tlie period of his studies which lasted till 1226 

A.D. and was spent chiefly at Baghdad. 

(2) The period of his travels. 

(3) The period of his retn^ement and composing works. 

In the second period of his life Sa'di went on his 
(‘xtensive travels from the year 1226 A.D., in which the 
disturbed conditicni of Ears led him to quit Sliiraz. He 
himself alludes to his departure from Shiraz m the following 
poem 111 the prefa(*e to his Gulistan: — - 

" O knowest thou why. an outcast and exile. 

" In lands of the stranger a refuge I sought ? 

'' Disarranged was the world like the hairs of a negro 

When 1 fled from the Turks and the terror they brouglit. 

Though outwardly human, in > wolf could sm-pass them. 
'' In blondthirsU rage or m sharpness of claw ; 
''Though within was a man with the mien of an angel, 
" Without was a liost (jf the lions of war. 

" At peae{‘ was the land when again I beheld it 
" E'eii lions and leopairh were wild but in name, 

" Like that w^is my country what time I forsook it 
"'■ Fulfilled with confusion and terror and shame, 

** Like this m the time of Bu Bakr the Atabek 
“ I found it when back from my exile 1 came.’' 


It must have been during these years of lus travels 
from 1226 to 1256 that Sa'di visited India. Tlie precise 
date of his arrival in India eaimot be aceurately fixed, as 
there are no data to prove the exact time of his w^aiider- 
ings. Dr. Ethe has pointed out that in 1234 or 1235 Sanli 
proceeded via Baikh, Ghazna, and the Punjab to Gujrat, 
on the w^estern coast of which he ^usited the shrine of 
Siwa in Pattan Somnath. Presumably the route by 
which Sa'di came to Somnath was via Baikh, Ghazna, and 
the Punjab to Sind by land, and from Sind by sea to 
Somnath which was the port of call at that time. 


The remarkable adventm-e with \Yhich Sa'di met at 
Somnath is narrated by himself m a pretty long story in 
his Bustan which w’^as composed in 655 A.H. The narra- 
tion related m verse is given in the 8tli chapter of his 

(1) Encuclopcedia Britamiica, Vol. 21, p* 143. . , , „ 

(2) I have utilised the English version as quoted by Bvovme, 

Vol. U, pp. 
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book, an English rendering of which is proposed to be 
given here below: — * 

I saw an idol of ivory at Sonmath, jewelled like 
the idol Manat in pre-Islamie days. So beautifully 
had the sculptor chiselled it that a more beautiful work 
could not possibly have been prepared. People flock- 
ed thither in great numbers to see the face of that lifeless 
idol. The Kings of China and Chigil sought fldelity, 
like Sa'di, from tliat stony-hearted image. From every 
spot orators came praying and imploring before that 
tongueless idol, I failed to fathom myself the mystery 
why a living being should pay his adoration to a 
lifeless statue. I timidly told the Brahmin, with 
whom I had an acquaintance and who ivas a nice fellow, 
a room-mate and a friend of mine, that the proceedings 
of that place had left me in wonder wdiy people w^ere so 
enamoured oi this pow^erless idol, ‘ Surely they have 
fallen into the abyss of ignorance and superstition. The 
idol IS unable to lift its hand and foot, and if thrown 
away it cannot get up by itself. Don’t you sec that its 
eyes are made of amber, and to seek fidelity from such a 
covetous-eyed miser would be a vain attempt." On 
hearing this my friend (the Brahmin) turned into a foe 
and in a furious rage caught hold of ]iie. He created a 
commotion and called the Mughs (fire-wv)rshippers) and 
the elders of the temple. Seeing no sign of safety m 
that assembly. I made amends and began loudly to 
praise the Brahmin. I flattered him : ' O thou learn- 

ed in the commentary of A^^esta and Zend, to me also 
this idol IS veiy fascinating as it has a beautiful and 
bewfitchmg face ; but I am quite ignorant of its esoteric 
significance. As I desire conviction and, being a stran- 
gei\ cannot distinguish good from bad, I request you 
to let me know" wdiat hidden truth there lies in this idol, 
after knowing w^hieh I shall be the first man among its 
devotees/' 

The Brahmin’s face beamed with joy. He liked 
my question and told me : ' O excellent speaker, your 
question is just and your intention the best, for one 
who seeks a guide is sure to reach his destination. There 
IS no idol except this one which raises its hands towards 
God the Lord of the Universe, and if you like to see it 
you may stay here tonight and the secret will reveal 

♦ For original text see Graf's edition of Bustan, p. 388. 
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itself to you tomorrow/ At the old man's behest I 
stayed over there for the whole night, like Bezan 
imprisoned in the well of suffering. The night was 
long as a Judgment Day. and the IMagians were praying 
around me w^ithout ablution. The priests touched no 
Avater and their armpits stank like corpses in the sun. 
The whole night I passed in painful torment with one 
hand on the breast and the other lifted up in prayer. 
Suddenly the drummer beat his drum, the cock crew 
and gave >varning of the Brahmin's death. 

At dawn the foolish Magians with their uiuvashed 
faces thronged tlie convent emerging from every house 
and desert Avhile no man or wmman remained at home. 
The temple was so much overcrowded that no room 
w^as left for a needle. I wais sitting, sad and gloomy, 
in a rage, with sleepless eyes, when I saw^ that the idol 
raised its arms, upon ^vhich there arose a clamour like 
tht roaring of the ocean. When people departed from 
the temple the Brahmin stared at me witli a smile, 
signifying that my difficulty ^vas solved. 'The truth/ 
he said, "has come out and falsehoi'd vanished.' 
Seeing that false delusion wms firmly implanted m 
him I began to shed crocodile tears just to pretend 
that I repented for wffiat I had said. The inmates 
of the temple gathered round me like servants 
and lifted me up by the hand with great veneration. 
Uttering excaises I approached the ivory statue, wJiich 
was placed upon a throne of ebony jilated wdth gold, 
and gave a kiss to its hand. May the curse fall upon the 
idol and all the idolators. I pretended to be an infidel, 
for a few days became a Brahmin initiated into the 
discourse of Zend. I 'svas much delighted to obtain inti- 
macy in the temple. One night wJicn the temple w^as 
empty I closed fast the doors of the temple and began 
to stroll left and right like a scorpion. While I w’^as 
observing above and beneath the dais I be held cuartain 
of gold embroidery behind which sat the fire -worshipping 
Archbishop with a silken cord in his hand. The 
situation wos at once revealed to me, and I w’as enlight- 
ened as to the pulling of the cord and raising the arms 
of the idol. The Brahmin on my approach felt ashamed 
and fled. I followed him and flung him headlong in- 
to a well If he were alive, I thought, he would surely 
spare no pains to slay me. ho I dropped heav)^ stones 
upon the devil killed him on the spot and thinking. 
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^ Dead men tell no tales/ I hurried away from that 
spot and took my flight. Then I went to Hindustan^ 
and by way of Yemen to Hijaz. Since the bitter 
experience of that unsavoury incident, my mouth was 
sweetened only today/' 

The credibility of this story has been called in question 
by oriental scholars like Shams-ul-Ulemas Maulana Hali 
and Shibli in their biography of the poetd and also by 
Kramers in his notice of the poet in the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, ^ in which he riaiiarks that the story has many 
intrinsic improbabilities, Mr. Henry Cousin has gone so 
far as to give this story the appellaticin of “ a fairy^-tale. 
On the other hand, scholars like Ethe and Browne, while 
referring to this story, do not express tht‘ slightest doubt 
as to its probability. The story has been noted down 
long ago by an orientalist as a historical piece of iufornia-- 
tion. So Lieut. Kittoe has given a summarised translation 
of the story in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society.'^ 

Before I proceed to deal with the merits of this story, 
I am constrained to remark that nowhere does Sa'di's own 
version support the truth of tlie assertion of Dr. Ethe'’ 
and Mr. Ross^ as to Saadi's breaking the idol into pieces. 
As far as I am aware there is only one source whn^h makes 
mention of the breaking of the idol, and that is Jana, 
who says : Sa‘di broke tlu' big idol of the Hindus in 

tlie temple of Somnath.'’" 

Now, as doubted by the oriental scholars, the question 
is how an access was possible for an unknown stranger, as 
Sa'di was, into a Hindu sanctuary ; and also how it was 
possible for him to stay in it when a large number of 
devotees and attendants poured in for daily worship. 
^Moreover, what was the object of the priest in sitting 
behind the curtain at such a late hour when none was 
present there except Sa'di ? These are questions which 
have been advanced by both the scholars Hali and Shibli ; 
but it is singular to notice that, although both of them 
are apparently prone to dispose of the contents of the 

(1) Hoyata-Sa'di (Urdu) pp. 34-37, {2nd Ed. Agra); Shi'ruU 
'Ajam. Vol. II, pp, 41-42, 

(2) Vol. II, p. 37. 

(3) Archcrological Survey of India, Vol. XLV, pp. 21. 

(4) J.B.AS,, Vol. VII, p.^805 (1838). 

(5) Encyclopcedia Britannica, Vol. 21. 

(6) Enghbh translation of Gulistan, p. 12, Eastwick. 

(7) Nafhnt-ul-Uns, pp. 541-542, (ed. Nawalkishore), 
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stor>^ as improbable, they do not seem prepared wholly 
to disbelieve the truth of the incident. The learned 
author of Shi^rul-^Ajaw, after making a few remarks, 
goes on to say : — 

Sa‘di was after all a foreigner and a new-comer and 
could not have observed anything in its true perspective, 
as is usually the case witli Kuropcan tourists, who, after 
their short stay in India, write down superficially in 
their travels and Indians on their perusal are at a loss 
to understand of what country's romance tlicy are 
reading/ 

The learned Maulana Hali also has, with much zeal, 
endeavoured to explain away the dubious nature of this 
story in true oriental fashion. “ It is better,'' he says, to 
blame Sahli’s inability to give a fuiler and vivid description 
of his adventures, than to impeach the triitli of his narra- 
tive.’' In fact tlie story in verse has not been fully 
expounded by Sa‘di because strict adheremx" to metre 
and rhyme, (dteii renders it ditlii'ult, and sometimes the 
poet IS spc'intaneouslv driven to smne other end than wliat 
he has m view. Those who are well acquainted with 
Persian literature will testify Vvhth me how difficult or 
rather impossible it is in poetry to give the exact details 
of an ev'cut while indulging in rhet()rical figures of speech 
and at the same time observing thc^ epigrammatic rules of 
prosody. However, this explanation seems plausible, 
when we see that here Sa’di's object is not to give sober 
history but simply to narrate in a ]>oetic manner one of the 
memorable incidents of his life . 

Another difficulty whieffi confronts us in this ccmncc- 
tion is Sa'di's use of religious terms. This forms the 
subject of criticism bv Maulana Shibli. Adhar, Mugh, 
Gabr, Zend, Avesta, Pazend, Matran. Kishish. are in fact 
terms to be ascribed more to the Magians or Zoi’oastrians, 
than to the Brahmins or Hindus. This has led a Parsi 
writer, Mr. R. P. Karkaria, to think that Sa^di never saw 
the temple or the idol, for most strangely he calls it a 
temple of Guebres or Parsis, who, as is well kno^n, have 
no image ^vhatever in their place of worship. ^ But a 
moment’s consideration will bring home the conviction 
that, being a. foreigner and unfamiliar with the religious 
terms of the Hindus, Sa‘di. who during his brief sojourn 

Ski'rul^'Ajam, Vol. 11. pp. 41-42, 

(2) J.E.AS, Vol. XIX, p. 150, (1895). 
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at Sonniath could only remember the word Brahmin/’ 
while writing his Busian after a lapse of time, is little 
expected to remember the appropriate terms for the 
names he has given as equivalent to those of the Hindu 
terms. Let us also assume that in spite of his knowledge 
of the said terms he could not have used them with reason 
so as to enable his readers to understand him fully and 
at the same time adhere to rules of poetry. 

It is interesting to note that Prof. Browne, while be- 
lieving in the genuineness of the story, expresses his as- 
tonislimcnt at tlie ignorance of a man of Sa'di's light and 
learning, of the observances of other religions. He 
remarks ; — 

''It IS astonishing how little even well educated 
Muslims know about other religions. Sa'di, for all his 
wide reading and extensive travels, cannot tell a story 
about a Hindu idol-temple without mixing up with it 
references as to Zoroastrian and even Christian obstTV- 
anees."^ 

The above remark of Prof. Browne holds good more in 
the case of most of the European Orientalists than of the 
Muslim vTiters : but here W(‘ are not eoncerned with it in 
the least. 

Recently, a European scholar. Mr. Reuben Levy. 
Reader in Persian in the University of Cambridge, while 
writing about Sa'di's adventure at Somnath, after speculat- 
ing on the apocrypha] character of the story, is prompted 
to believe at least in Sa'di's visit to India, He writes : — 

“ Absurd errors, such as confusion of Brahmins with 
ftre- worshippers are not lacking in the story, and it is 
possible that Sa'di sees himself m the role of hero in 
some story which he has heard ; or it may be merely 
that he has embroidered some incident which actually 
occurred. There is no reason to deny, as some have 
done, that he went to India, where he seems to have 
visited both the Punjab and Gujrat."^ 

Howxver, looking to the above circumstances, I 
believe this story wnll not seem incredible on account of 
its intrinsic improbabilities." 

(1) Liierartj History of Persia, Vol. II, p. 529. 

(2) Stories from Sadfs Bustan and GulisUiriy Introduction, XIV, 
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Maulana Shibli's remark regarding the impurity of 
ivory among Hindus, and therefore the impossibility of an 
idol being made of ivory, is not well founded. Afthough 
the Jainas, as I have been given to understand, mostly 
refrain from using ivory on account of its being the tooth 
of an animal, yet it is generally used by Hindus for their 
ornaments. My learned friend Maulana Abdu Zafar 
Nadvi has informed me that there is an idol made of ivory 
in one of the temples of Benares. An argument can also 
be advanced tliat SaMi's mind simply took in the white 
colour of the idol and he mistook it for ivory. 

Here it must fje made clear that the name Somnath has 
been mostly responsible for disbc^liefm SaVli's account, as 
it is a well-known fact that Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni 
had de^^astated this temple 1!00 years before Sa'di’s visit 
to Somnath. and that there was no such idol as described 
by Sa‘di in the said temple, Tlie idol, or image, or but. 
Avhatever it may ha\ been called by the historianSj was 
undoubtedh' the liugain of iMahadeva or the phallic 
representation of the God Siwa. which was a columnar 
emblem as stated by a (*ontempc)raiieoiis writer, the 
learned Al-Beruni d and even after the fall of Somnath 
(or lord of the moon*' ) tlie temjjle was soon reconstructed 
and must have remamed intact in SahlTs time, till it 
underwent a second visitation at the hands of ‘Alau’d- 
din’s forces in l^iOO A.D., mm* years after Sa'di\ death. 
But here the name Somnath, as used by Sa'di, does not 
apply to the temple but t< > the city itself which to this day 
IS called Somnath Pattan. Marco Polo, writing as early 

as Sa'di, describes Semnat or Somnat as ''a king- 

dom in the West, tlie inhabitants which are cruel 
idolaters.’' “ Amin-i-Razi. the author of a geographical 
work in Persian, writes about Somnath as being a city 
situated on the coast of the Arabian Sea and a place of 
many golden idols, Thus it is quite obvious that in 
vSa'di's story Somnath means the town of Prabhas Pattan, 
which is at present one of the Malials of the Junagadh 
State, 


As to the site of the original temple, referred to l^y 
Sa'di, no identification is possible after a lapse of seven 
centures. in course of whicli many changes may have 
taken place. However, according to the local tradition. 


(1) India. VuL II. p- 103. ^ i j v 

(2) Travels of Marco Polo, Vol, II. p 389. (\ule s edn.). 

(3) Haft Iqlim p. 90 (Asiatic Society edn.). 
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the site of the temple is shown at Pattan in the north- 
east of the eity outside the gate (Chhota Darwaza) be- 
yond some quarries in the \dcinity of the Khanqah of 
Sajwid “Abdi Shah Machhu Mian. (Ranehhodji's Tarikh- 
i-Sorath edited by Burgess, p. 74). The precincts of the 
Old Surya Narayan temple, as it now stands, suggest the 
possibility of its being one which Sa‘di might have entered. 
There is a cellular cave beneath it and in the close vicinity 
there is also a well, which may have been the one in which 
the priest was killed. This is all a matter of conjecture 
and presumption. 

How long Sa'di might have sojourned at Somnath 
Pattan it is difticult to tell, but the clue furnished in the 
story leads us to presume that he must have stayed there 
for about a month or so in order to be trusted by the 
priests and to complete his adventure. 

After this unhappy incident Sa'di, as he tells us, left 
Somnath for Hindustan and from there he went via 
Yemen to Hijaz. This has led some scholars, like Ethc, 
Hali and Shibli. to think that^ Sa'di went to Delhi. 
Ethe and Eastwick have gone even so far as to assert 
that he made a prolonged stay there and that he acquired 
knowledge of Hindustani, which afterwards he turned into 
account in several of his poems. It was asserted long 
ago by a French Orientalist, Garcin de Tassy.- that the 
celebrated author of Gulidan has written Bekhta verses. 
This view is erroneous, and has already been refuted by 
Dr. Sprenger.^ 

As stated by Ethe and Shibli, Sa'di's visit to (Hindus- 
tan) Delhi and his prolonged stay there is not supported 
by any evidence. This is probably suggested by the 
name “ Hindustan.’' But it must not be forgotten that 
according to Arab Geographers, India was divided into 
two parts : Sind and Hind. Except the country of 
Sind, the whole of India was termed Hind or Hindustan. 


(1) Preface to Gulistan, p. XI (Trubners ed.) 

(2) Journal Aftiutique IV". Series VoL I p. 1 and Vol II, p. 861. 
is) J,A.S.B. Vol. XXI. p. 513 (1852') The assertion rested on 

a passage in the Tazkirah of Qayim, which compiled in A.H, 1168 
and is called Makhzan-i-Nukut. But Gurdezy, who wrote a Tazkirah 
m 1165, three years before Qayim, most emphatically contradicts this 
assertion which in those days seems to have been popular and points 
out the true author of the verses ascribed to Sa'di of Shiraz. After 
these two Tazkirahs had been compiled, Mir Taqi and Shorish wrote 
short biographies of Rekhta poets and both contradict the statement.*’ 
4* 
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The second plea put forth by his biographers in support 
of this contention is Saadi’s presence at the Serai Aglamish, 
as mentioned in one of the stories of Gulisi^n,'^ which 
Maulana Hali supposes to be the corruption of Altumish, 
the Pathan king of Delhi.- But this is not right, as 
Aglamish has been authentically proved by my learned 
friend Syed Sulaiman Nadvi,^ on the authority of Ibnul- 
Athir to be that slave of the ruler of Adherbaijan who 
became a ruler of Ray and Ispahan in 61 2 A, H. 

Therefore it would be right to assume that Sa'di went 
from Somnath by sea to Cambay (or ICliambhhat) which 
was at that time a big port of landing for the foreign 
travellers coming to India by sea. and. after touring in 
some parts of Gujrat, sailed from the same port via Yemen 
to Hijaz. 

A traditn^ii is current among the people of Gujrat 
about Sa’di's visit in that country which, though legendary, 
may be interesting to quote here. While touring m 
Gujrat. he came across a gentleman who had heard of 
Sa^di^s reputation and. taking him to be a Persian, address- 
ed him in the Persian tongue : — 

Where are you coming from lie enquired. 

From the sacred land of Shiraz," was the reply. 

'' Do you remember Sa'di's poetry?" the gentleman 
inquired. 

Wliereupon Sa'di recited extempore the following 
couplet : — 

“ Sa'di tu jawhari wa kalame tu jawhar und. 

Arzan chunaii Farush ke Gujratiyan khar und/’ 

" O'Sadi, thou art a jeweller and thy verses are jewels, 
Sell them so cheap that the people of Gujrat may 
buy them." 

Here is a pun on the word “ khar und " which also 
means that they are donkeys. 


(1) Bastwicks translation, p. 81. 

(2) Hayat-i-Sadi, p. 29. 

(8) Ma^arif (Azamgarh). \'oL 31. No 2, p. 127 to 129. 


Ahmedmiax Akhtail, 
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AL-MANFALVTl—AN EGYPTIAN ESSAYIST 

The Music of the Ae vbs 

Song represents tliat portion of the emotions Avhich 
the tongue cannot express without the aid of juelody. 
Song is the most eloquent of orators, the most convincing 
of rhetoricians, the most penetrating of speakers, the most 
masterful of sophists, the most moving of pleaders. 

There is in speech a triple hierarchy. Tlie lowest 
rank is formed by prose, the next by verse, the third by 
song. Suppose, for example, a lover, suffering from tlie 
pangs of separation, wishes to impart to you his feelings. 
If he simply says. Wt have been parted," be will convey 
to you sometliing of his sentiments, making such impression 
on your emotions as corresponds to the affective power of 
prose. If he quotes to you the poet’s lines, 

Alas for heart whose love is not returned. 

'' Alas for sighs that have no end." 
or 

'' As a bird’s wmgs lluttermg above my heart. 

So Is the pain of my longing." 

then lie has led you with him a few steps along the paths 
of fancy, and pictured his feelings to you more movingly 
and left a stronger impression with you tlian he did the 
first time. While if, being an excellent singer, he raise 
his voice and sing the words of the song, 

Alas ! O stranger in a land remote 
What was it that befell you ? 

You left your love : and when you had gone 
Nor she nor you had profit.” 

then he will have shown you his heart as it is, and com- 
municated to you his very pain and anguish. The im^ 
pression will be complete ; and if you weep, as perhaps you 
will, it will be because the singing has revealed to you" all 
the emotion of that wounded heart. The verses have 
canalised the meaning, and the melody has canalised the 
verse. For sentiments go straying at random until they 
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are embodied in verse and find there a suitable dwelling- 
place. Then the verse in its turn goes fluttering ear to 
ear until a fail’ voice takes it by tl)e hand and leads it 
into the safe-keeping of tlie heart. 

Song is one of nature's arts ; to it the peoples are 
guided by the rh}dhniic element in the dove's moan, in 
the plash of water and in tlie trees' whispering. The man 
whom the dove's voice has lirouglit to tears learns to put 
his lament into song when he would fain weep ; the man 
whom the voice of the water-wheel has moved to 
joy or sorrow reproduces its lajnent to please his earn els 
and send them rejoicing on tlieir way. 

The art of song was for long simply an accompaniment 
of the nomad life of the Arab nation in the desert, rcstrir*t- 
ed to the singing of the camel -drivers and to children's 
lullabies. Then, in the course of time, it passed from the 
straitened existence of a thing of necessity to the sjiaeious- 
ness of a luxury. Its scope was enlarged ; tlie varieties 
of melodies were increased at the same time as the types 
of instruments on whic‘h they were produced. The 
practice of the Arabs in the times of Igiioranec* was to 
compose poems on a basis of lines and syllables, in whieli 
foot corresponded to foot and hemistich to hemistich : th'is 
they accompanied with metrical chanting. Tims they 
made the preliminary studies, as it were, for dt^veloping 
the art of song, without, however, advancing beyond the 
chanting of poetry, which is only one drop in the ocean 
of this art. 

So things remained until the coming of Islam brought 
the Arab nation into contact with the Persians, wJiose 
civilisation and culture had a special genius for the aid 
of music and allowed it to develop its possibilities freely. 
The many Persian and Byzantine singers employed in 
various capacities in Arab households brought them the 
reed-pipes and the lutes, the pandores and the barbitons 
with which they accompanied their Persian and Byzantine 
poems. The Arabs who listened to them adopted the 
instruments, and setting their own poems to the music, 
soon began to surpass their teachers and invent new 
types of melodies. This was indeed what happened with 
all the arts and crafts which the Arabs took over from the 
civilisations contemporary with them. 


* The period before the mission of the Prophet. 
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From this time on we find among the Arabs musicians 
who won great distinction by the part they played in the 
development of music, as, for example, Ibn Suraikh, 
Mukhariq, Tuwais, Ibrahim al-Musuli, Ishaq, the son of 
the preceding, Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi, and Ma‘abad whose 
name is used as a synonym for beauty of voice in the 
verse of the great poets. Abu ’’Ubada al-Buhturi, for 
example, describing a horse presented to him by a priiu'e. 
says, 

A soft neigh with a tone in the rising voice 
"" As wlien Ma^abad sings in the loud mode." 

The loud mode ” and the“ light mode ’’are technical 
musical terms used by the Arabs, referring to the movements 
of the' five fingers on the five strings of the lute, loudly or 
softly, as in the beautiful lines of Abu'l-‘Ala al-Ma'ami, 
I remembered thee, Umaina, when tiie guide de- 
scended from his camel to smell tlie earth 

“ Thy love to me was like song, sweet alike m the 
loud mode and the light." 

In spite of the strength of religious feeling, then in 
the freshness of its first manifestations, ^vI)ieh revealed 
itself in severe prohibitions against indulgence in song or 
played music, and in the reprobation oi' professional 
musicians and their admirers, singers played an important 
part at the entertainments given by Calijihs and princes, 
and drew large sums m pensions and gratifications. It 
is hardly surprising, when we consider Innv rasify passion 
dominates religion. 

Singers were such important personages and on such 
familiar terms with the Caliphs that Ishaq al-Musiili was 
able to abuse Ibrahim al-Mahdi, brother of the Caliph 
Harun ar-Rashid,- in the latter's presence, without 
Ibrahim daring to whisper a rebuke. The famous per- 
former Ibn ‘ Aisha sang only to the monarch or the heir- 
apparent. When the Caliph decided to appoint one of 
his sons as his successor, he gave Ibn C^isha permission 
to sing before him, before he had issued any rescript ap- 
pointing him heir. As soon as dawn broke, deputations 
began to arrive to congratulate the prince upon his ap- 
pointment ! If a prince or minister commanded Ibn 
‘Aisha to sing before him, he was sure enough of his 

(1) The last resort of the guide when the caravan has lost its 
way and is m peril of perishing. 

(2) T8e-809 A.D. 
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position to be able to refuse. It is said that Ibn ‘Atiq. 
^lio was a noble by birth and held hig'h office* seeing" Ibn 
‘Aisha one day wdtli a scratch on his neck* asked him who 
hadl done it. Having learnt the name of the offender* Ibn 
Atiq went home, changed his clot lies, came out again 
and sat down to w^ait outside the man's house. When 
the latter came out. Ibn ^Atiq caught hold of him bv his 
garments and began to pommel him severely, 2 )aying no 
attention to his astonished protests, until, after he had 
caused him considerable pain, the passcrs-bg separated 
them and inquired wdiat the man's offcaice Ws. “ Ofl- 
ence ?" was the reply. This fellow tried to break one 
of the strings of King David's harp," indicating the iniurv 
which he had done to Ibn 'Aisha's throatd 

Another story, illustrating Ibn 'Aisha's position and his 
pride, concerns an occasion when he had simcj' before the 
Caliph Al-Walid ibn ‘xVbd al-Malik,“ 

\\ hat palace or wliat fortress can conqarre with thee ; 
xVway with fortresses and palace 

To express his pleasure, Ah^\alid ejrdered him to be given 
thirty thousand dirhams’* and many valuable robes of 
lionour. VMiilc Ibn Aisha was on Ids Avay home, a 
music-loving x-irah from Wadi al-Qura near Medina hap- 
pene<i to pass and inquired of Ibn h\isha's servant who his 
importantdijoking master w^as. On hearing that it was 
Ibn x\isha the singer, the following dialogue took place . 

2 he Arab : x\s I am your ransom, are you Ibn 'Aisha ? 
Ih)i 'Aisha : I am. 

The Arab : What, the son of hVisha. the Mother of the 
Believers. 

Ibn Aisha : No, 1 am an adopted member of the tribe of 
the Qureish : and the name of my mother, 
after wdiom I am called, w^as ‘Aisha. Is your 
curiosity satisfied ? 

The Arab: What's all this you've got wdth you 
Ibn \4isha : I have been singing before the Commander of 
the Faithful and he has given me this money 
and these robes as a mark of his approval. 

(1) The text sa)"s one of King David’s pipes ; in translating I 
have given the king the instrument more eonunonly associated with him 
in English tradition. 

(2) 705-715 A.D. 

(a) The equivalent of perhaps £750, 
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The Arab : As I am your ransom, will you be good enough 
to sing me the song which you sang him ? 

Ibn 'Aishcr. Damnation, man ! Is this a suitable request 
to make of me in the public highway ? 

The Arab\ What am I to do then ? 

Ihn \lisha: You'd better eome home with me. 

With which Ibn ‘Aisha put spurs to his white-flecked 
mule, intending to leave the man behind. But the Arab 
started to run and kept up witli the mule till they reached 
the house, at the end of what looked like a race run for a 
wager. In ivent Ibn "Aisha, leaving the .Vrab at the door. 
Hearing after a long time that the man had not. as he 
had hoped, gone aivay, he told his servant to bring him in. 
Ibii \tisha: Where did God bring you from, when lie 
decided to afflict me with you ? 

The irah : I eome from Wadi al-Qura and I am passionate- 
ly fond of your style of singing. 

Ihn \LiAiu : Can I offer vou something better than that 
The Arab : What is it ? 

Ihn \iisha : Tw^u hundred dinar')* and ten robes for your 
family. 

The ^irah : As I am your ransom, by God, I have a 
daughter. God knows, doesn't possess a 
silver ring to put m her ear. and a wife 
liasn t a shirt to her back. God be my 
witness. But if you offered me all that the 
Caliph ga\'e you, making me a rich man. 1 
Avould still rather hear you sing. 

And so it went on until Ibn ‘Aisha had pity on him and 
sang him the song for his trouble. The Arab fell into 
ecstasy, shaking his head and beating it against the wall, 
until they were afraid that he wmuld break his neck. 
After wfflich he w^ent off. without his visit having cost 
Ibn 'Aisha a single penny. 

This story, apart from the purpose for which w^e in- 
troduced it, shows how" dear music was to the Arab heart, 
and how they responded to it as strings respond to the 
touch of the player, the slightest contact being capable 
of provoking a chord as plaintive as the cry of a bereaved 
mother. The emotional nature of the Arabs was of such 


Say £100. 
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limpidity that the divine element in song affected them 
as electricity affects the body ; while the glances of a 
lover intoxicated their intelligences more violently than 
wine does the drinker. 

Melodies were attributed to their composers (who were 
also their singers) and known by their names, as in the 
case of poetry. So one spoke of a melody of Ishaq or of 
Ma^abad as one says a poem of Muslim or Baslishar. The 
singers guarded their songs as jealously as their honour. 
When a singer appeared with a new i-ompositioii, nobody 
else might sing it, until he had himself sung it long enough 
for the public to connect it with hi^ name ; as today 
inventors apply for patents to reserve for themselves the 
profits of their inventions, Ishaq al-Musuli. in particulai*, 
had the gift of putting something inimitable into his singing : 
so that, for example, the most famous of Ins ('olleagues 
were unable to reproduce a eertam song of lus although 
h(‘ had sung it before them more tlian sev(adv times. 

The eoneerts were like elasses at a conservatoire. 
There was no hesitation amougst the musicians present 
in criticising a colleague's defects, howcA er important the 
occasion or the host. There was a rivalry amongst tliem 
as intense as the rivalry of present-day scientists over their 
theses and contributions to learned societies. Tliere is no 
doubt that the Arabs took their music very much in earn- 
est ; and were as skilful and enthusiastic in this respect 
as the nations of the w est are today. If they had con- 
tinued to progress, tliey woukl have reached a standard 
that could never have been surpassed. 

On A^^ry rare oecsasions music even played a part in 
important affairs of State. In the time of the 'Abbasid 
dynasty, Avhen the enemies of the great Vizirial family, 
the Beni Barmak, Averc seeking a means to injure them in 
the eyes of the Caliph Harun ar-Rashid but dared not 
openly bring false accusations, they bribed a musician to 
sing him the lines of “ Umar ibn A])i Rabi'a,' 

Would that Hind kept her word 

And cured my suffering. 

Would that for once she acted on her own ; 

Hoav like a weakling he who cannot act alone." 

The words weakling " and act alone " stirred some 
secret feeling in the Caliph's conscience that the Beni 
Barmak Avere in reality his rulers, and when the song came 
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to an end he said to himself, Yes, I am a weakling.’' 
Such was the beginning of the tragie end of the Beni 
Barmak. 

Too soon the golden age of Islam began to pass away, 
and with it the art of song, which had reached its zenith 
at the end of the Umayyad dynasty and the beginning of 
the ‘Abbasid. That bright sun began to set ; and when it 
began to set the Arabic language and poetry began to 
decline too^ until we find that the odes and ballads of the 
great age have become jingling rhymes and populai’ verse 
of the chdlisation of the Arabs in Spain. In that age 
you would have heard from tlie Arabs nothing but 

Black darkness runs, from eyes that are veiled, 
around the dawn : upon the plains the river's 
edge, a garment green.’" 
or 

C) clouds that are the jewelled diadems of the 
mountains, make the windings of the streams their 
bracelets." 

Would God the decadence had stopped there. If these 
jingles are not verse, at least the ideas are poetical and 
highly imaginative ; and that is a great deal better than 
the popular verse which is the result of the present de- 
gradation of the language and the art of accompanied 
singing. 

Why should present-day singers afflict us mth “ I do 
like a nice flirt.” and God will keep you, darling, if you 
keep your oath to me ?"' Could not our singers be a little 
more dignified, and restore to Arab song sometliing of the 
merit of its great days, as certain modern poets have 
already done for poetry ? 

Poetry and song w^ere foster-brothers, suckled at the 
same breasts, rocked in the same cradle. Then time fell 
upon them and they parted. Why should we not bring 
them together again ? Why should not poet and singer 
in Eg\^t co-operate to bring about a renaissance of 
popular taste, and thus achieve the honour which our 
men of learning and political philosophers have so far 
failed to win ? 

The poet wall make delicate, dainty, easily under- 
standable poems in praise of all noble and pleasing char- 
acteristics of the human soul; courage, love of country, 

* Here the author mentions various types of modem popular 
verse and song which I omit, as they have no equivalents in English. 
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energy, forbearance. The singer will take them and adapt 
them to music, as easily as he now does his couplets and 
music-hall jingles ; then sing them to the public without 
bothering about the faint-hearted and reactionary criti- 
cisms which are inevitable at the beginning of every good 
thing. The singers and composers can be sure that the 
happy impression which they will make on the character 
of the listeners and the improven^ent which they will 
bring about in the appreciation of the Arab language will 
win for them the best of all memorials, a place among the 
benefactors whose names the history of the nations records. 

Translator's Note concerning the Mlstcians 
MENTIONED IN THE PRECEDING EsSAY 

Manfaluti's account of the origin and development of 
Arab music, considered as an indigenous Arab art, agrees 
on the whole with the results of moderii investigators. 
At the time of the mission of the Prophet, the habit of 
listening to singing-girls was certainly becoming increas- 
ingly common in Mecca and Medina, ^^hlle the art itself 
was tending to develop through the influence of foreign 
culture upon the little Arab princpialities on the Byzantine 
and Persian frontiers. Certain of the poets used to chant 
their verses to tlie aci'ompaniment of some sort of musical 
instrument. Slave girls in private houses were sometimes 
famous for tJieir singing, and there were singers amongst 
the slave girls attached to the wiue-sho})s. In fact, these 
wine-shops, which were generally kept by Christians or 
Jews, in some respects resembled the modern cabaret, 
though they were frequented not so mueli at night as on 
rainy days when hunting and the other outdoor diversions 
of the Arabs were not possible. Tradition is contradictory 
concerning the Prophet's attitude to singing. A tradition 
attributed to his wife 'Aisha. declares the singing-girl . 
the selling of her, her price, and the training of her '' to 
be unlawful in God's sight. On the other hand, the 
Prophet IS said to have heard a singing-girl performing 
as he passed by the house of the poet Hassan ibn Thabit 
and, having been asked by the latter whether singing was 
unlawful, to have replied. “ Certainly not." The Qur’an 
is no more explicit. The passage in which the sage 
Luqman (31.18) instructs his son, and by implication all 
Muslims, to speak m a quiet voice, for '' the braying of 
asses is the most hateful of voices " certainly seems by 
contrast to praise the voice that is beautiful ; on the 
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other hand, the x\rabs are reproved at the end of the 
Chapter of the Star (53.61) for necrlcctin^ the approach 
of the coming Day. for laughing instead of weeping when 
they are warned and for distracting their attention by 
listening to music. 

It seems then probable that the Prophet objected to 
the behaviour of the singing-girls and tlieir clients at the 
taverns, but did not object to the art of singing in itself, 
and much less to the Arab habit of chanting rhythmically 
when at work in the palm-groves, when building or digging, 
or when driving camels. 

As was to be expected, such a deeply-rooted Arab 
institution developed rapidly in svmpathy with the amaz- 
ing development of Arab civilisation and prodigious rise 
in the standard of Arab living which immediatel v follow- 
ed the preaching of Islam. Not only did the number of 
singing-girls increase and tlieir art develop, but we find 
almost at once a cimous type of male musician (apparently 
a new" development) known as '' the Elfeminatcs/' who 
were sometimes, but not alw^ays. eunuchs. The best 
known of these is the singer nicknamed Tuw-ais. “ Little 
Peacock," probably of foreign origin ; lie is said to have 
been the first male singer in Islam and to have developed 
Arab music under Persian inspiration, introducing ac- 
companiments on a rhythm independimt of the metre of 
the verse. He w"as brought up in the house of the mother 
of the Caliph ‘Uthman (644 —656), and according to him- 
self his life might serve as a calendar of the obituaries of 
the Prophet and the early Caliphs. He was born, he 
said, on the night in which the Prophet died (632), was 
weaned on the night in which Abu Bakr died (634). was 
circumcised on the night in which ‘ Umar w"as assassinated, 
(644), and was married on the night in which ‘’Uthman 
was killed (656). After enjoying the protection of many 
of the nobility of Medina, he fell under the ban of an 
IJmayyad governor. 

“ Yahya ibn al Hakam, at that time governor of Medina 
happened one day to see a person on the salt ground 
behind the Mosque of the Ahzab, who sat dowm on noticing 
the governor. This arousing the latter’s suspicions, he 
sent some of his armed guards to fetch him. When he 
was brought, it was seen that he w"as dressed like a wmman, 

* A questiorabL translation. The word m the Arabic may mean 
either to amuse oneself with anything, or to sing. It can hardly bear 
the special sense of listening to music. Editor, Islamic Culture.” 
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with brightly coloured, shining garments, his hair carefully 
combed and his hands dyed with henna, ' This is the man 
called Ibn Nughash,’ said the guards, ‘ one of the Effe- 
minates/ ‘ I very much doubt/ said the Governor, 
addressing him, ‘ whether you ever read the Book of God. 
be He exalted and magnified. Recite to me the Mother 
of the Book ‘ (that is, the short Surah whieli is placed at 
tlie beginning of the Qur'an), ' My fatlier/ said Ibn 
Nughash, ‘ if I had known the mother I sliould have 
known the daughters too/ To which tlie Governor 
replied. ‘ Do you make fun of tho Qur’an, you bastard ?' 
and ordered him to be beheaded on the s}>ot. He then 
issued a proclamation eoneerning tlu Effeminates, oifenng 
a reward of ten dinars (say £5) fov each one that was 
brought to him, Zara] Cm, anothei’ of the Effeminates, 
used to relate in connection with this episode, that he 
was making his way out of tlie town to go to al- 'Aliya 
when he heard the sound of a tambourine most attract- 
ively played ; approaching the door. In* discovered that 
there was a party going on, Ha^ ing pushed the door 
open and entered, he found Tuwais standing up with a 
tambourine in his hand^ suigin^:!. When the latter saw 
him, he called out. ' Hullo. Zarajun. is it true that \ahya 
ibn al-Hakam has killed Xnghash ? ^ Yes. ' And 

that he has offered ten dinars a head hjr Effeminates?' 

' Yes," Then he began to sing with bravura : 

' What is th(' matter with your people, O Rabab. 

' That they frown as if they were angry ? 

' When I visit your ]ieople tliey utter menaces 

' And the dogs howl wuth rage behind them/ 

Then he turned to Zara]un, saying, ' Damnation takt^ 
you, didn't he price me higher, or distinguish me from the 
rest in any way ?’ There being no exception made m his 
favour, Tuwais was compelled to leave Medina and settle 
for the rest of his days at a place called Suwaida, twc> days 
journey on the road to Svria, where* he died in the reign 
of Al-Walid I (70.Y-715)." 

Ibn Suraij (? 641-^-726), of Turkish origin, carried on 
the tradition^of the innovations of Tuwais, being himself 
influenced by the singing of the Persian workmen employed 
by Ibn Zubair to rebuild the Ka'ba at Mecca about the 
year 684. He at fitst specialised in dirges, but abandoned 
this art when he found that a slave, belonging to a 
dautrhter of Al-Hiisain, whom he had himself trained, was 
beginning to surpass his own fame in this respect. He 
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then took up other forms of singing in which he became 
far more famous than he had been before. Being dis- 
figured by eye disease, he used to veil the upper portion 
of his face when singing. 

Ha\ing started to sing on one occasion when the pil- 
grims were passing by, on the road from Mecca to Mina, 
such a crowd thronged around him that the whole pilgrim- 
age was thrown into disorder. He is reckoned one of the 
four greatest singers of Islam; “ after the Prophet David,"' 
it was said, God created no better musician than Ibn 
Suraij nor gave any man a better voice.’" He died at the 
age of S.5 at Mecca of elephantiasis. 

Ma'abad (d. 743), \va'!> the son of a negro slave, and 
started life in business on behalf of his owner, and perhaps 
was at one time a shepherd. When he heard of the death 
of Ibn Suraij he exclaimed. '' Then I am now the greatest 
h\dng singer/" a claim which popular opinion fully 
confirmed. Ibn Suraij, who had helped Ma'abad from 
the beginning, had himself said that if the Qur'an had 
been revealed in song it could have been in no other style 
of singing than that of Ma'^abad. Their styles were 
indeed quite different : as Ma^abad expressed it, “ Ibn 
Suraij aims at lightness and charm, while I aim at a more 
grandiose style. He makes for the East, I make for the 
West, and there is no way to reconcile our paths." 

Wlien MaSabad was at the height of his fame, a girl 
singer whom he had trained became the property of a 
wealthy gentleman who dbdded his time between Bagh- 
dad and his home in Persia. After a while the girl 
died, but Matabad having heard that her owner professed 
great admiration for his art, set out for Baghdad to visit 
him. On reaching the city he heard that the man had 
just left. Going to the docks he persuaded a traveller 
who was starting down the river to accept him as a fellow- 
passenger on his ship. By chance he had found the man 
he was seeking, though neither knew the other. After 
they had lunched the host ordered one of his girls to sing 
a song of Ma^abad. On the latter criticising her singing, 
lie substituted another girl, but on Ma‘abad’s repeating 
his criticism a second and a third time, became very 
angry and roundly abused his guest for his bad manners. 
When, however. Ma‘abad then sang the songs himself, 
the secret was at once revealed and the misunderstanding 
followed by profuse apologies. Ma^abad continued his 
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journey to his host’s home, where he remained, an 
honoured ^uest, till he had taught the girls to sing his 
songs satisfactorily. He then returned, richly rewarded, 
to his home in the Hijaz. 


This story shows how songs and methods of singing were 
spread at a period when musical notation was little used 
by the Arabs. Indeed the first records which we possess 
of musical notation amongst them is said to be in a work 
of AI-Kindi, written about the year 860. 

The three singers. Tuwais, Ibn Suraij and Ma'abad, 
are linked together in the follondng line of verse : 

“ Tuwais excelled m masi<:‘ and Ibu Suraij after him ; 

But the victor’s crown was to Ma^abad,” 


Ihn ''Aisha, who also died about 748, was the illegiti- 
mate son of a female hairdresser of Medina, and tlie pupil 
of Ma'abad and the female singer Jamila. As Manfaluti 
mentions, he was noted for liis exces.'.ive pride, which some- 
times produced reprisals. A party, anumgst them Ibn 
‘Aisha, had gone out from Medina to visit the garden of a 
wealth V citizen which was flooded with \vater. Ibn 
'Aisha had sat down upon a Avell-head to watch the 
proceedings when Al-Hasan. grandson of the Caliph "Ali 
came bv upon Ins mule, accompanied by two black slaves 
who looked as if they belonged to Satan's own bodyguard. 
Seeing Ibn ‘Aisha seated on the well-head, Al-Hasan 
ordered the two negroes to creep up cpiietly behind him. 
When they liad arrived, unobserved, their master called 
out ' Good morning ’ to Ibn 'Aisha. 

Ihn 'Ah'ha : At your service, my lord. 

A I Hasan ; Look what is behind you Do you know 

those two ? 

Ibn \Iisha : I do. 

n Hii.sau : Well, then, it vou <lon t sing us a hundred 
tunes, I shall order them to throw you into 
the well. And if they disobey me I shall cut 
off their hands. 


So Ilm ‘Aisha began to sing, and sang till he had 
tinished the hundred tunes. It is said that the peep e 
never had such a concert from him in all t leir lives. 
Nobody paid anv attention to anything else whatever as 
long as he continued to sing. Moreover the news having 
reached the city, the people poured out to the garden m 
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such crowds as were never seen there before or since. 
When he finished they accompanied him back to Medina 
in a triumphal procession/" 

The beauty of Ibn Misha's singing moved the pleasure- 
loving Caliph Yazid II to express his praise in such un- 
measured terms as appeared blasphemous to more pious 
people. This, however, is not very valuable evidence of 
the merit of Ibn Misha’s singing, since Yazid was an 
excessively temperamental person. He had two singing- 
girls. Hubaba and Sallama, to whom he exclaimed one 
day m rapture after they had sung to him, " I want to 
fly away."’ But. my lord,” said Hubaba, if you fly 
away what will be(*ome of the nation, and what willbeeome 
of Sallama and me ?"’ Abu Hamza, one of the eontem- 
porary puritans of Islam, heard the story, and used to 
relate it tlms : Yazid. son of 'Abd al-Malik, sat Hubaba 

on his right hand and Sallama on his left. Then he said, 
' I want to fly away ' —and away he did fly. straight into 
the tortures oi’ the damned." 

On Hubaba's premature death, Yazid became frenzied 
with grief and himself died a few days later. These two 
deaths were the only oec^asion on which Ibn Surai], in the 
last forty years of his life, consented to sing the du'ges for 
which he was once famous. 

To return to Ibn /Aisha. He was a scholarly person, 
and used to jirefaee his concerts by a lecture m which he 
discussed the words of the song, the music to wdiich it was 
set and the history of the composer. 

He died as he was returning frt)m Damascus to Medina, 
loaded with gifts of money, robes and perfume, from a 
visit to the Caliph Hisham (d. 743) or A1 Walk! II (743— 
744). According to the most probable story, he had reach- 
ed the foidress of Dhu Hushub, twelve miles from Medina, 
and was invited by the commandant to spend the night 
there. After eating and drinking, the party mounted on 
to the flat roof, ibn Misha, seeing a party of ladies 
approaching, sang to them from the roof : 

Well met, she called to her friends fair as flowers, 

'' With us IS the world well ; come hither, come hither” 

The ladies approaching, Ibn’ Aisha turned round excitedly, 
stepped off the roof, fell to the ground and was killed. 

With Ibrahim al-Musuli we enter the period of the 
greatest development of Arab music, in which, for example, 
as many as thirty playci-s \vere employed in the orchestra, 
Ibrahim s father belonged to the Persian nobility, but 
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bein^ left an orphan he was brou^^ht up by his mother’s 
relations at Kufa. His early predilection for music was 
disapproved by his family and he therefore ran away to 
Musuh then famous for its musical schooL Here he 
associated with very Bohemian company and acquired a 
taste for wine. On returning to his family he was greeted 
by the nickname of Al-Musuli, by which he is still known. 
Having continued liis musii'al tramm^’ in various cities, 
lie established himself iii Baghdad in the time of tlie Calipli 
Al-iMahdi (775-785). Being at one time imprisoned by the 
latter for Ids drinking in eom[>any witli the Caliph's sons, 
El-Hadi and Harfm ar-Riishid. he made use of his enforced 
leisure to increase his literary attaininents. His greatest 
days were Jived at the court of Harfm ar-Raslud. of whom 
he became the intimate companion and m w^hose company 
he appears in the pages of the Arabian Nights/* 

Ibrahim al-Musulj was at once a teailier, a composer 
and a singer, llv became fabulously rich from the gifts 
of successive Caliphs, and is said to have possessed £600,000 
a]iart from tlic proceeds of his singing school, which was 
attended at one tune by about eiglity piqnls. His house 
was one of the finest in Baghdad He died about the 
year 806 after a leagthv illness 

Ibrahim iba a}~M<ih(li (770—869} was a younger half- 
brother of Harun ai‘-Rashid The improved status of 
musicians is indii^ated by the presence amongst them of a 
]irinee the reigning family ; tlnaigli there were, not un- 
naturally. protests from the religious-minded when 
Ibrjihim. in the year 819. set up. unsuceessfully, as a 
claimant for the Caliphate. The passing of Arab supre- 
macy. now Viccoming visible m many s])heres of Islamic 
life, was manifest ed~ in Music by Prmcc Ibrahim, wIk) 
set himself at the head of those who took all kinds ot 
liberties with the old songs and souglit to introduce a new 
stvle of singing in place of the elassieal .Crab style main- 
tained bv an opposition party led by Ishaq, son of Ibrahim 
al-Musuli, 

Ishaq (787 —850) is distinguished from the other 
musicians in that he was at the same time a man of great 
legal and literary attainments, having studied under the 
great philologists Al-Asmah and Al-Kisai. At court 
functions he was permitted to rank with the legists instead 
of with the musicians, though his profession prevented 
his ever being actually appointed a judge, 

Ishaq was very unwilling to teach his songs even to 
his own pupils. *^He was scientifically minded, studied 
3 
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Greek theories of harmony and adapted them to Arab 
music. 

Mukhariq (d. 845) was also a pupil of Ibrahim al- 
Miisuli. He started life as the slave and pupil of a famous 
woman-singer of Medina ; from her he was bought by one 
of the great vizirial families the Bani Barmak, who present- 
ed him to Harun ar-Rashid, by whom he was freed. He 
was a favourite musician during the reigns of five Caliphs. 

There is a pretty story that Mukhariq went for an 
excursion one day with a party of friends. One of them 
carried a gilded bow which took Mukhariq' s fancy so 
much that he asked the owner to give it to him. a request 
which was refused. When the party later sighted a 
gazelle, Mukhariq asked the ovmer of the bow whether he 
would give it to him, if he could tame the gazelle by singing 
to it. On the owner agreeing, Mukhariq began to sing ; 

“ What docs the gazelle say, Is it meeting or parting ? 

“ Has she news of Sulaima, to tell us and bring ease ? 

Past us ran the startled game till the evening came 

on ; 

And still there came no answer and our labour 

was long.’' 

The gazelle then became tame and approached 
Mukhariq, listening to his voice and gazing at him, to the 
delight of those who were present. The owner of the bow 
having handed it over, and Mukhariq having ceased to 
sing, the gazelle became shy again and ran away. 

With the death of Mukhariq begins the decadence of 
Arab music in the East, On its revival in the West, at 
the courts of Cordoba, Seville or Almeria, it took on a 
soft romanticism which, however it may charm, must be 
held inferior to the classicism of the first tw^o centuries. 

(The above notes are based on H. G. Farmer's “ History 
of Arabian Music and on the Dairat al-Ma"arif al- 
Musiqia of Professor Jules Rouanet, translated into 
Arabic, corrected and amplified by Iskandar Shalfun, and 
published by the musical periodical Rawdat al-Balabil 
(the Garden of Nightingales), Cairo 1927. 

The stories are for the most part taken from the 
‘‘ Book of Songs that of the Caliph Yazid comes from 
the Golden Meadows ’’ of Al-Mas"udi. For Abu ‘UbMa 
abBuhturi see page 126. 

Nevill Barbour. 
(To be continue^.) 
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LIFE OF NAJIB-UD DAULJII 

The Last Phase 

{From British Museum Persian MS, 24,410) 

This IS the eoueluding ]>ortion of the life of Najib-iid-daulah» 
regent of Delhi, from the unique manuseTq>l preserved in the British 
Museum. The twr» earlier parts of the work have appeared in Islamic 
Culture, July and October 1933, 

Hoiv Najib ^aclxcd Biiana 

Najib went up to the parganah of Sonipat, and in 
many of the mahals of Panipat and other {mahals) which 
had passed out of administration during these disturbances, 
he severely chastised everyone. In the parganah of 
Sonipat many villages had risen in rebellion ; their leaders 
were a body of Jats residing in Deh Buana, who were the 
most famous highway robbers and usurpers of that district. 

Najib first went to Panipat and asked for the revenue 
from them. The ‘amil of the place said, These men do b 
not at all pay revenue but secretly practise rebellion/’ 
Najib spent two days in inactivity, and then rode out at 
midnight. At dawn the Ruhela troopers arrived near the 
village of Buana, and slew the Gosain and his followers 
living in a Gosain's hermitage situated near that village, and 
laid their hands on the cattle that were coming out of the 
village for grazing. A few of them were seized ; the rest 
were taken back within the village and the villagers began 
to fire their matchlocks. There were one thousand 
musketeers in that village and nearly 2,000 other men who 
had spears and side arms ; its wall was twice the height 
of a man, and its ditch was a good one. There were 91 a. 
present BOOBhangi,* who rove from village to village in that 
country under (various) pretexts, and all of whom carry 
matchlocks. These men belong to the caste of sweepers. 

^he text reads Barhi, Buana is 16 miles north-west of the 
Kashmir Gate of Delhi, {hidian Atlas, 49 N. E.]. 
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Wherever fighting takes place in a village, the zamindars 
of the place summon these men to their aid, give to each 
one ,^eer of flour and a little dal (leiitils) ; they also get a 
little tobacco. After victory, some grain is distributed 
to them. It is their practice to tie a peacock feather-fan 
to their standard. It is the custom in Hindustan that 
sweepers should place a peacock feather on their heads, 
so that they may be distinguished from other eastes. 
otherwise by reason of their wearing good apparel such 
discrimination may not be made. 

One black flag with a peacock feather-fan on the top of 
it appeared on the wall opposite Najib's station. The\ 
fired their matchlocks well in qui(*k succession. The 
Ruhela troopers standing at a distance on all four sides 
of the village, encircled it. A parley was begun from 
within. They said, "‘You go away and we shall at such 
a time pay the arrears of revenue due to you.'’ However 
much Najib desired them to give him revenue m cash and 
promise a sum, they did not do so. In this parley the 
day advanced to noon. By way of hostages they brought 
and handed over two or three skin-flayers (chaniar). 
saying, "" These are our leading men ; keep them as securi- 
ty for money.” It became known that they were jesting. 
Najib said. “ These men are very proud. If a man like 
me. who is the Amir-ul-umara of Hindustan, does not 
05 a. punish them, even after coming here personally, it would 
create slackness in greater alfairs also,” His soldiers 
who were being burnt by the sun, said. “ Tliere is no way 
for entering tlie village. It has a ditch ; from four sides 
their muskets are showxu’ing bullets like hail. From 
midnight our men have been on horseback ; the horses, 
elephants and other animals that are with us are thirsty. 
It is the summer season. Very few Ruhela infantry 
have come (with us), and no artillery at ail. It is better 
that you should pitch your tent here, call up your artillery, 
and trace entrenchments.” Najib replied. “ If I act in 
this w^ay. they w’^ould flee away at night, and then it 
would become famous in all Hind that Najib-ud-daulah 
95 b went to the village of Buana, but could do nothing. I 
cannot bear that.” 

Summoning the collector of the place, he asked on 
which side the gate of the village was. He pointed out 
that it had two gates, one facing Najib and the other in 
the rear. Najib asked how the gate could be known. 
The collector replied that the palm tree which was just 
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facing him marked this door, and opposite tliis gate was 
a second wall. Najib reflected for a time and then sum- 
moned the captain of his Zambnraks* and told him, 
You go up opposite this tree and cause the camels to 
kneel down. When I fire a rocket, you will fire a volley 
from your Zamburaks.'" He sent orders to Karam Khan 
Razzar, Sayyid Jamil-ud-dm Khan Mughol, and other 
sardars each of whom had been posted in a particular 
direction, that they should deliver an assault all together 
as soon as he fired a rocket. Then he told the ftfiqih to 
order all the troopers to dismount, and come close to his 
ele])hant. Accordingly all the (Ruhela) trooj)ers, high 
and low alike, alighted and coming before him, kept 
standing. His men urged him to mount a horse. But 
he replied. “ This time is not suitable for it. God is 
present everywhere/' When all the men had dismounted, 
he told them to recite the faiiha. They recited it. Then 
he gave the signal for firing the rocket. Immediately 
afterwards there was a volley fired from tlie Zamburaks 
which had been sent ahead. He told his elephant driver. 
More quickly." The driver urged the beast on with 
speed, while Najib with botli liis arms signalled to his 
troops to advance. All his troops facing the elephant ran 
forward and went directly to the ditch. One Zamburchi i 
and one Ruhela infantry -man were slain. Tlie men fell 
into the ditch and clung to the Avail ; climbing on one 
another's back they entered the vilLage in spite of the 
shower of bullets. As soon as they entered, the men 
within, losing heart, fled away in eAX*ry direction. It 
came to this that all the Ruhelas who had become in- 
fantry came inside the village. Najib stood alone on his 
elephant on the edge of the ditch, at the gate of the village. 
The Jats who were mounted, and some after putting their 
women also on horseback, sallied out of the rear gate 
Avhere also there Avas a cluster of palm trees, attacked the 
Ruhelas wath their spears, and while some of them fell 
down, the others fled away. 

The leading men (of the village) took refuge in a house 
and continued firing tJieir matchlocks. Najib urged his 
soldiers to capture this house first and thereafter turn to 
plundering and taking prisoners. But the Ruhelas who 
wxre engaged in plunder only stoned the men Avho brought 
this order to them, and remained busy in slaying and 
making captives. After tAVO gharis they made a charge 


♦ Swivel guns mounted on camels 
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and occupied that house also. Two thousand men were 
slain» two thousand w^omen and children were made 
prisoners, and the vdlage was set on fire. In the evening, 
ha^fing fully completed the task, he returned with victory 
to his camp, but his soldiers remained engaged all that 
night in beating and killing and in digging up (the houses 
of) the \dllage. In consequence of the massacre at Buana 
Lakhu, a great terror spread through Hariana, and all the 
Zamindars submitted and paid their revenue. 

After being free from this undertaking, Najib came 
towards Delhi. Hearing the news of his wdfe’s illness 
he crossed the Jamuna and the Ganges and went to Najib- 
abad. The Begam, who was a daughter of Dundi Khan, 
died of this illness. She left behind her two sons— Kalu 
Khan and Malhu Khan, and one daughter. After passing 
the rainy season there, Najib marched back from Najib- 
abad towards Delhi. Before this Zabita Khan w’^as 
(posted) in the fort of Delhi. He lived in perfect good 
relations with the people and exerted himself xtry hard for 
the safety of the city. In the haveli of Hamid Khan, the 
a foster-brother of the Emperor Muhammad Shah, which 
was lying totally desolate, he formed a market (ganj) 
which he named Zabita-ganj. It so happened that once 
a trader sent a sum of money for cash payment by the 
hand of some foot -messengers towards Agra ; it was 
plundered betw^een Sarai Khw^ajah and Badarpur (text 
has Nazarpur), eight kos from the city. Zabita Khan, 
after investigation, took the money from the Zamindar 
of Ballamgarh, and restored it to the trader. All the 
traders of Delhi and the eamp bazar assembled, made 
silver flow^ers and showered them as nisar on his elephant 
w^hen he came forth riding. 

Najib subdues the Rohiak district 

Najib-ud-daulah came to Delhi and after halting for one 
b. month encamped in the direction of the Dadri and Jhajhar 
parganahs on the w^est, in the village of Kalu was. Tw^o 
kos from this place^ there was a village* in the parganah 
of Rohtak which had paid no revenue at all for three 
years. Parleys went on for 10 days, then a settlement 

* The Persian text is indistinct here and reads like “ at (? between) 
Mita Thai and Madhana Sahat was a village/’ Kaluwas is 25 m. w 
of Rohtak city and 2 m. north-east of BhmanL Mita Thai is 4 m n. 
of Kaluwas, and is 5 m. further north-west. [Indian AtlaSf 

Sheet 49 N. W.] 
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was made and a collector of his government was placed 
ill the village. Suddenly at night (they) made a row 
and fought the collector. The news reached Najib. At 
once he rode out, arrived near the village while it was still 
dark and assaulted it. At the first attack, the brother 
of Mian SiraJ-ud-din, jamadar, who was better known as 
Balti Mian, was killed by a bullet. The village was set 
on fire. Many of the men fled away ; the rest were slain 
or taken prisoners. Next day, Sawai the Zarnindax of 
Bhiwani came and saw Najib. This Bhiwam is a village ©9 a. 
of parganah Dadri. In the reign of Muhammad Shah 
the people of this village had inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon Sitaram, faujdar, who had 10,000 horse under him. 

The imperial artillery, detached with him. all remained 
here, and in the morning these villagers took them, tied 
weighing scales to their muzzles, and began to shout 
‘‘ Rajah Sitaram is weighing gryin ! The reason for it 
was that Sitaram was originally a dry grocer of Dadri. and 
they jested by applying these words to him. Since that 
time they had always passed their days in high-handedness, 
so that when in the reign of Alaingir II, the Emperor and 
his wazir ‘ Imad-ul-mulk were encamped near this village, 
even then they remained day and night ready for Avar, and 
holding their hands back paid a little as rcA^enue. 

In fear of Najib they agreed to pay a sum ; there were 99 b, 
three zaniindars there ; one came and saw Najib. Avhile the 
other two made preparations for fighting. Najib told 
Sawai the Zamindar, “ You have come here and the 
other tAvo zaniindars are preparing for battle ! All this 
is your villainy. You have come here to spy onus/’ 

In the course of this discussion Sawai also made some 
harsh speeches. Najib put him in chains. The villagers 
heard that Na jib’s mind was set upon seizing the Aullage 
and beating the people, and feeling that they had not the 
strength to resist him they all fled aAvay, leaving the 
village (AAuth its houses) standing. 

In the morning the soldiers of Najib entered the village 
and brought away heaps of grain to their camp. All the 
men, nay, more, cA^en the animals, fed on this grain for loo a, 
four or five days. When they marched aAvay they set 
fire to a great store of grain. EA’^en after that so much 
was left that it could not be computed. The fettets were 
removed from the legs of SaAvai Zamindar, and (he) feh 
ill in the army. After three days, Sawai also fled aAva^ 
from the camp. Najib after devastating Bhiwani went 
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towards Rolitak. where he halted for two days, when he 
reeeived news of the Sikhs having spread thnmgh the 
parganahs of Saharanpu]*. Naiib then niarelied from 
that place towards the river by way of Ghat Katana, in 
the 8th year of Shah Alani. 1170 A.H. 

Baffle tviih Sikhs near ShainJi 


He went towards Jalalabad and Nihari. and the Siklis 
too came on for eiK‘ountermg him. Every day there were 
skirmishes between the two sides. The Sikhs roved round 
tiring and plundering the villages on all four sides. .Along 
the bank of the Jainuna they reached the parganah of 
wShanili, where a severe battle was fought.* Evening 
(*ame on, and the Sikh horsemen rtmiaiued around the 
mount (of Na]ib) till four gharis of [\\e night. There 
were many sugar-cane plantations at the place* and the 
Sikhs, taking eoverinthem, plied their matcliloeks. and 
on some occasions showed force, and band after band 
emptied their matchlocks and went cJI. Till one pakar 
of the night, Najib remained stationary on his elephant, 
and so also did all his troopers. Thereafter, the Sikhs 
retired to their place of rest, while Najib encamped at 
that very spot. In the morning he Avanted to go to the 
halting-place of the Sikhs. So, in the morning he rode 
out, taking his baggage behind hinn and posting the rear 
guard behind the baggage in charge (>f his brother Afzal 
Khan and Sadat Khan Afridi. His right wing was under 
Sultan Khan, his full brother, and his left Aving under 
Zabita Khan. The Amnguard AA^as under Karam Khan 
Razzar and other Razzars. The chief of his artillery, 
Zain Khan, Avith small guns accompanied him. In this 
assembled form, he started for tlic Sikhs. It was tAvo 
gharis after dawn Avhen the Sikhs, assembling on all four 
sides, began the fight. Najib strongly ui’ged his men in 
no circumstance to go out of their compact bands, so 
that the fighting and the movements of the troops might 
not go out of hand, and they could come straight upon the 
enemy's (halting) place fighting. From the morning till 
noon the fire of battle raged. In the midst of this 
tumult, a dry nala intervened in his path, and certain 
loaded carts of Najib found it difficult to get over it. The 
Sikhs just at this moment came up running, and clashing 


* About 18 April, 1706, 
[D, C.], 


The news reached Delhi on 22ncl April. 
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With the division of Zabita Khan in a mango garden, 
performed excellent barqandazi. Many men were wound- 
ed on the two sides, and the Sikhs wishe'd to contrive 
things in sucli a way that by keeping the Rnhelas engaged 
ni fighting they would detain them from advancing for 
some tune and utilise this delay in setting tlieir own <‘amp ® 
on the niar('h and carry it towards the river. But Najib 
did not at all stop his advanee. In the division of Zabita 
Khan many men were slain. Just then Jan-baz Khan 
Ruhela, a jamadar, with his brethren eaine out of the 
eoluinn, charged the Sikhs on his ele])hant, and thus 
became separated from the army ])y two arrow's' flight. 

The Sikhs saw' that only a fen men and oiu' elephant wana* 
eoming at the (diarge, so thev came awaiy from three sides 
and fell upon this division. Najib. (ui learning of this 
position, sent Dundi Khan himself. A /ad Khan, and 
Raham Sher Khan Afridi to remforee them, and they 
too came into the fighting. An arrow' w'onndul the head 
of Raham Sher Khan and his liorse also fell down shot 
by a bullet, and he was dismounted. His wife's brother 
Fath Din Khan got denvn from his inoiinl and gave his 
horse to the jamadar. The sw'ords of these tw^c^ wounded 
tw'o Sikhs. Thereafter thev mounted their horses again. 

During this struggle, a Sa\w id named iMian Sharf- 
uddin, a jamadar of Najib's ow'ii eontingent. opportunely 
reached the plat'e wnth tO horsemen of his f>wm, and a 
sword fight took ])la(‘e betw'een them. Th(‘ Sikhs, unable 
to stand against sw'Ords. spurred their horses in the plain 
and came out, and tliese Ruhelas returned to their wdng. 

^Vhen one paluu of the day still remained, the Sikhs 
again displayed force, and the bank of the Jamima too 
came near. The Sikhs formed the plan of gaining a little 
respite by any means, so that their c'amp might cross the 
river w'ith ease, and in that event their entire pmperty 
and baggage w'oiild escape plunder. They fell upon the ^ 
rear. His soldiers being hard pressed asked Najib to 
permit them only once to attack the Sikhs at full gallop 
and repel them ; otherwise they w'oiild destroy (the Ruhela 
division) wdiilc the Ruhelas w'ould die silently under 
blow^s. By this time many men had been Avounded by 
bullets ; the liorse of Hasan Khan Khanazad, a high 
sardar, was killed, Najib replied, ‘‘ The halting place of 
the Sikhs is now very close. Have patience for a little 
w^hile and we shall reach their camp and then much booty 
will fall into our hands. When their camp is once 
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beaten up, they will not again spread through the 
country, and the plunderers (by profession) who have 
joined them will be put to distress and return to their 
OHb. homes.’* 

Meantime the Sikhs came into conflict with the rear 
guard, and all of them who had spread out now formed 
one body and displayed force. Sadat Khan Afridi said 
to Afzal Khan, My men are being destroyed by the 
enemy’s bullets. I have no strength left,’' He replied: 

The Nawab has issued orders to hold the reins and the 
Sikhs are displaying impatience only because their camp 
is now close at hand, and they have too much baggage 
and tents. If we can advance one or two kos further, 
all their camp will be seized/’ 

Baz Khan Afridi who was in front was hit by a bullet, 
but it did not wound him. He cried out to Sadat Khan 
in a loud voice, Ho, Nawab : These mannikins are ad- 
^ a vancing beating us. I cannot bear it (in silence)/’ Sadat 
Khan replied, What can be done ? If we fight in any 
other manner, we shall be disgraced (before Najib). ” 
During this dialogue, Sadiq Khan Afridi, the younger 
brother of Sadat Khan, gave his horse the loose rein, 
with about fifty horsemen. They charged into the midst 
of the Sikhs, who scattered. Sadiq Khan drove his spear 
into a Sikh trooper, the whole of the weapon passing into 
his stomach. The Sikh fell down from tlie blow, and the 
spear remained sticking in his belly. Another Sikh shot 
an arrow at Sadiq Khan, but it reached his turban and 
inflicted no wound. Ghairat Khan Afridi, a comrade of 
Sadiq Khan, fired his musket at the Sikh, who threw his 
matchlock at Ghairat Khan, and it grazed (lit., passed) 
t both legs of the horse. The horse gave some bounds. 
The Sikh who had been unhorsed by the spear of Sadiq 
Khan rose up once, drew his sword from the sheath, and 
ran towards Sadiq Khan. Jamal Khan, a bargir of Sadiq 
Khan, struck at the Sikh with his sword, felling him again. 
The man rose up again, and struck his sword at the ^vaist 
of Sadiq Khan’s bargir who was a Panjabi, (with such 
violence) that the handle of the sword cut him (through 
and he) fell down again. 

In this manner every one of the horsemen accompany- 
ing that Mridi fought separately. The Sikhs assembled 
on all four sides and made a very great noise and tumult, 
shouting, Wah, wah. Guru ! ” Sadat Khan cried out. 
Brother, they are killing me. What are you gazing 
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at ? and made his elephant start. The men of Afzal 
Khan told the elephant-driver, “ Slowly apply the goad 
to the neck of the 'mast elephant/’ He stood up half his los 
height in the amari. and going on (in this wayj arrived near 
his brother. The Sikhs saw that an officer on an elephant 
and one body of troops were coming on quickly. Even 
though a very few^ men arrived to ^oin Sadat Khan, he %vas 
released from the Sikhs ; but tliey formed knots at a 
distance and continued plying their muskets, 

A great tumult rose up in the midst of this fighting, 
and the news reached Najib Khan that Sadat Khan Afridi, 
issuing from the rear-guard had fallen upon the Sikhs. 
Najib remarked, “'He has spoiled my work.” He sent 
orders to Zabita Khan, Sultan Khan, and the troops of 
the vanguard to fight in the fornvation settled before and 
to remain firmly in their places, while Najib himself wdth 
the Zamburaks and his household squadron inclined his los 
elephant’s head tow^ards the rear-guard and arrived to 
the aid of Sadat Khan, so close to Sadat Khan that a 
bullet hit a trooper who ivas standing near the ear of 
Najib 's own elephant. A man took his shield off his 
back and requested Najib to place it in front of himself 
(as a defence). He replied, “ Will the shield st<^p bullets Y” 
The man remained silent. Najib added, '' Then it is use- 
less,” 

From the noise of Zamburaks and the coming of the 
(general’s) flags, the Sikhs ivent to a greater distance and 
stood on a mound, emptying their matehloc-ks. Najib 
remarked, They are on a height and my men are below. 
This is not well. He sent order to Nur Md. Khan and loe 
Daraz Khan, a jamadar of the Razzars, to wrest the 
hillock from the Sikhs. Daraz Khan, immediately on 
receiving the order, galloped with 50 horsemen, all lance 
in hand, and fearlessly and suddenly came upon the 
hillock. A bullet w^ounded his arm, wdule two Sikh 
troopers were w^ounded wdth spears. They evacuated the 
hillock and w^ent below. Najib then sent orders to Daraz 
Khan Razzar not to advance from this post. 

By this time night approached. Najib ordered his 
flag to be planted where he was standing. His army 
halted there (for the night). The Sikhs lay one kos off. 
Diiring the night, they crossed the Jamuna w/th all their 
baggage and camp in the darkness, and WTiit away to- 
wards their homes. In the morning not one horsemen of 
them was left 
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Next morning Najib halted there, and on the third 
lob h day crossed the river, and by way of Ghat Nakum Tabar,"* 
pitclied hivS camps in the district of Panipat and Narela 
near Delhi, in the Sarai of Sitaram. He passed the rain} 
season in the mansion of Safdar Jang, named Dilhasha 
At the end of the rainy season it was learnt that Jawahii 
Singh was fighting Malhar Rati in Dhi^lpiir district and 
had summoned the Sikhs to his aid. so that the Sikhs had 
assenibied in the Karnal distrid. 

Najib again encamped near Sarai Sitaraim Next da\ 
he learnt that the Sikhs had arrived m parganah Duwana- 
Kharkhanda i20in. east of Rolitak), one dav's march fron 
Delhi. Here too the men were on the alert and ready t( 
107 M offer light, and so the Sikhs, by forced marches at night 
made a raid 42 kos from tiieir place, upon the qasba oi 
Rewari, ko6 from Delhi, and (‘lose to Mewat ; the} 
plundered and burnt it and took prisoners. This qasbs 
had been flourishing fur a long time past, and was included 
in the jagir of Rajah Nagar Mai Khatri, a high civil officei 
of the Emperor. The ‘amil of the place on behalf of Rajat 
Nagar Mai was totally off his guard ; he now shut himsell 
up in a mansion, and with a few hundred foot-s<^>ldieis 
that he had, fought all the day, and at night, by reason oi 
his knowledge of the country, effected his escape from it 
(though) in utter rum, and went to the territory of tin 
Jat Rajah where Nagar Mai himself was. The ryots oi 
Rew^ari were plundered to the extreme ; only the peopk 
who reached Gokulgarli, (a fortalice) constructed by tin 
zamindax of that place, and standing half a kos from Rew^ari 
remained safe. 

107 b. Some Sikh sardars went to the assistance of the Jai 
King and the rest spread over this country, and agair 
began to desolate villages in the territory of Najib -ud 
daulah in the Mian Doab. Najib again went to the Sonipal 
district and the Sikhs towards their own homes. 

Just then news arrived that Jaw'ahir Singh with Sikh& 
and Gosains, Monsieur Madec and Samru, was coming 
towards Delhi. Najib was greatly alarmed and distracted 
in mind. Two days afterwards came the news that 
Jawahir Singh had arrived at Palwal and 'would react 
Faridabad the next day. Najib said, Some one should 
go at night and bring news from Delhi quickly."’ Abdulk 

* Nakum on the west bank and Tahar ou the east bank of th< 
Janiuna, 17 miles due west of Saharanpur. [India Atlas f 48 S. E.]. 
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Khan Bangash, a janiadar, in all that night and two pahars 
of the next from Sambhalka — ^which was 26 los a 

has from Delhi, where Najib had his camp — gathered the 
news and came back to report that Jawahir Singh had 
come to Sarai Khwajah with the Siklis ; he had made the 
Sikhs cross his frontier at Ghat Tilpat, and had himself 
gone back towards Palwal, His coming (back) was solely 
for the sake of defending Ins own realm, which had Sikh 
troops on both sides ( ? in front) — on one side the Gosains 
on the other side Samru and Mons. Madcc and others, 
and himself in the rear of his army, and some generals 
posted in front of the troops of these. He thus placed 
them m the middle and in this arrangement to(^k them out 
of his realm. Najib said, The Sikhs will now receive 
a. good thrashing. They acquired much booty in (their) 
fight with Malhar Rao, and also got large sums from Jawahir los h 
Singh, so that they are heavily loaded. We ought 
to bar their path once now and do a splendid deed.’' 

A' a f i h fight is the S i kh,^ aga i u 

Accordmglv. in the .0th year of Shah Alam. 1180 A,H. 

Najib crossed at Ghat Kutana by night, and learnt at 
dawn tliat the Sikhs were halting five kos from that 
place. Leaving his camp and baggage there, be set out 
after them. He had not graie two kos when the Sikhs 
came in sight and fighting began. The Sikhs, ignorant 
of Najib's advance, had left their camp and gone out to 
plunder the villages (around). When the noise of riding a 
and the roll of kettledrums renehed them, every one of 
them in bewilderment hastened towards their camj). 
Najib also came up by rapid marching. The Sikhs 
advanced quickly. But the Ruhelas arrived near their 
camp and the Sikhs were paralysed and could do nothing. 

Vast amounts of b()oty fell into the hands (d Najib's men, 

— ^including large numbers of camels, horses and pomes 
(yab}() laden with property and other good artic^les, 
Najib drove the Sikhs, beating them, for ten miles to near 
Kandhala (18 m. S. E. of Panipat). Many men were 
wounded. An arrow hit the notable jamadar Sarbuland 
Khan Khanazad m the neck and it came out from the 
side of the throat; hut lie remained aliv(\ Many of the 
Sikhs Avere slain. After a long time a vast amount of io9 b. 
spoils came from the hands of the Sikhs into the hands of 
the Ruhela army. In the end, the Sikhs crossed the 
Jamuna and went away towards the places under their 
own administration. Najib came (back) to Delhi. 
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Najih's lad interview with Ahmed Shah AbdaK 

At this time, in tlie tenth year of Shah Alam, 1181 A.H. 
the report of the coming of Abdali became hot. Najib, 
after making his preparations, started for the ramp of 
Ahmad Shah, and passing through Thaneshwar he had 
audience of Ahmad Shah in parganah Kohram,.,.., 
(9 March 1767). With him were the agent of Jawahir 
Singh Jat named Kriparam Purohit with one thousand 
no a. troopers, and also Karamullah Khan, Sayyid Muhammad 
Khan Baluch, better known as Sayyidu. and other sardars 
of Hindustan and the wakils of all the nobles. The 
author too was present on behalf of Imad. Ahmad Shah 
showed great honour and favour to Najib, and at the 
Court held for giving audience to his companions Ahmad 
Shah made many inquiries as to the state of Najib's health. 
The latter replied that in his war with Jawahir Singh, 
when his enemies exceeded one lakh of troopers, he had 
undergone much liardship and gained the victor\^ through 
this Emperor's grace; but owing to illness and fatigue 
he had become very weak. Ahmad Shah asked, How 
arc you now ? '* Najib replied, The sight of the Emperor 
has made all my illness melt away/" Ahmad gave him 
leave to depart for the time. Afterwards Najib and 

110 b, Yaqub Ah Khan used often to go to the private audience 

of Ahmad Shah. 

Marching thence Ahmad went towards Sarhind, and 
from that place, crossing the Satlaj at Ghat Machhiwara, 
reached the Doab at the foot of the skirt of the northern 
hills, and wherever he got an opportunity he arrested the 
Sikhs who had taken refuge in places difficult of access. 
Just then he got news that a large body of Sikhs had con- 
cealed themselves in the hills of Mani Majra, From both 
these places the troops of Ahmad Shah accompanied by 
Afzal Khan, the brother of Najib, brought away many 
captives, men and women — but the Guru was not captured. 
Much plundered property was sold in the camp cheaply, 
and the captives too, at the usual rates. 

From the bank of the Satlaj, Abdali gave Najib leave 
(11 May) to go home. He was (still) on the further side 

111 a of the Satlaj, when news spread that the Sikhs had attack- 

ed the territory of Najib in parganahs Mirat &c. He 
told Ahmad Shah, Your Majesty is marching towards 
Vilayet ; I had come and presented myself before you, and 
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brought my sons and brothers also with me for kissing 
your feet. For this reason, my country has been left 
utterly without defenders. The Sikhs, fleeing away from 
the power of your Majesty have all spread through my 
territory and are engaged in plunder and burning.’' 
Ahmad Shah replied, The Afghans of Hindustan are a 
very shameless people. What hardship did I not undergo 
for their sake and expelled the Marathas from this region, 
and gave spacious lands to each of them, but they have 
not even come to see me : and Bangash has not even sent 
me a letter ! " Najib pleaded, “ I am not wanting in service 
to you in any way, and if you order it I shall follow you to 
Qandahar in your service." Ahmad Shah replied, Very 
well. In the evening 1 shall think over it and give you 
my reply/’ 

When three hours of the night had passed, suddenly 
the noise of horses' hoofs and the coming of soldiers into 
the camp ivas heard. It was learnt tliat it w^as Sardar 
Jahan Khan. He came to the tents of Napb with 8,000 
troopers by fast marches (jarida) and said, The Shah 
has ordered me to take one of your sons or brothers with 
me, in order to make a lightning raid ichapccwal) in your 
territory. Give me information where the Sikhs are." 
Najib immediately sent Zabita Khan to accompany him. 
The sardar said to Zabita Khan, '' Your head and body 
appear to be very soft. You have been constantly used 
to sitting in palkis and on carpets. How will you be able 
to keep up with us ? " Zabita Khan replied, ‘‘ I too am 
an Afghan's son.” There was a female elephant with 
Zabita. Sardar Jahan Khan asked him, Why do you 
take an elephant with you ? " He replied, Wherever 
there is any river on the way before us, the sardar will 
cross it by mounting this elephant.” 

At midnight he started from that place with 5,000 
troopers of Zabita Khan, and in three days reached the 
parganah of Mirat, which was 120 kos from that place. 
The Sikhs got news of it four gharis beforehand, and (most 
of them) went aw^ay across the Jamuna. Those that 
remained behind were all killed, and much plunder was 
taken. The sardar of the Sikhs was slain and Baghil Singh 
w^as wounded. The rest fled away. Then, in the same 
manner, in the midst of the hardship of the troops, the 
detachment returned and arrived at that halting-place 
in the course of seven days. 


Ill b. 


112 a 


112 b 
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Marriage of Kalu Khan at Aonla 

Thereafter he gave Najib leave to go. Najib came to the 
Sarhind district and long stayed at Mustafabad (25 miles 
east of Ambala), attacked many parganahs of the Sikhs, 
and encamped on the stream of Sarsuti, which is sacred 
to the Hindus and us dry at some places and flowing in 
others. Then he came to Delhi, and having settled the 
marriage of his stm Kalu Khan with the daughter of 
Saduilab Khan, started for Aonla. He had invited most 
of the nobles of Delhi, so that he was accompanied by 
Bahadur ji the son of Rajah Nagar Mai, Rajah Dilir Singh. 
Saifullah Khan, Yaqut Raqni Khan. Taj Md. Khan 
Baluch, the Gujar sarda s, Sayyid Janul-ud-din Khan, the 
sardar of the Mughlias. Mirza Jafar tlie adopted son of 
Malika-zamani the wife (d the Emperor Muhammad Shah, 
and many other iiobks. To each of them allowauces 
[saranjam) were paid by liim according to his respective 
position, by Avay of hospitable entertainment. He en- 
camped one A'os outside the eity of Aonla. Hafiz Rah mat 
Khan. Dundi Khan, and Mulla Sardar Bakhshi, who were 
owners of the Par country (Trans-Gauges), all assembled 
together at this festivity wnth their owai troops, and each 
of them gave some^'hing according to his means as dowry 
to the daughter of Sadullah Klian. Xearly 20 elephants 
113 1>- and 100 horses, m addition to those from Sadullah 
Khan and other sardars. were presented. Sayyid Ahmad 
jamadar gave her two elephants with silvej‘ lumdas and 
some horses. 

Er^erv brother of Najib. such as Saltan his full brother 
and Afzal Khan the son id his unc*le, and Aman Khan and 
Zabita Khan, set up grand tents separately, wdth orna- 
mented screens and carpets and golden cushions, and every 
one of them wr)re every day a new and costly dress. 
Dances took place m everyone's liouse separately. 

After finishing this festivity, he w^ent to Delhi. The 
Siklis also spread in the parganahs of Panipat, Karnal, etc. 
Najib as usual exerted himself to expel them. This year 
114 a greatly afflicted him. For se^^eii years past, he 

had often had (*ontinuous fever. In youth he had suffered 
from the malady of gonorrhoea : this too now^ became pre- 
dominant. 

Kajih resigns all hi^ author itjf to Zabita 

Najib took counsel in his own house, and made Zabita 
Khan his heir in the lath year of Shah Alam, 1184 A.H., 
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tied his turban to his head and gave him this counsel, 
‘‘ I am now going back to Najibabad. You settle the 
affair of the Sikhs either by peace or war at your own 
discretion — ^^vlthout asking (anybody else). There is 
a rumour in the camp that some ofmysardars are unwilling 
to be your servants and wdll not obey your orders. There- 
fore, it is proper that you should first establish control 
over them. I shall eschew all responsibility and I shall 
not pay heed to anybody's dignity in this matter.” So 
Zabita Khan made peace with the Sikhs near Nohari and 
Jalalabad, and turned to regulating his home affairs. 
He took in marriage the daughters of two Yusufzai jama- 
dars, named Baz Khan and Zain Khan, who formed his 
vanguard, encamped near Patpargaiij on the Jamuna, 
and issued some order on All Md. Khan Kur, a jamadar, 
who turned his neck away. Zabita ordered the hargirs in 
his service — so called in the Maratba language — ^who were 
1,200 men, to go and encircle the tent of Ali Khan Kur. 
These people entered and turned him out of tlie camp. 
He started for Najibabad. There was a Sayyid named 
Mian Asraruddin, knoMm as Lambi Mian, a rough- 
tempered stiff-necked man, whom the Ruhelas by show- 
ing him great respect on a(*count of his being a Sayyid 
had made inordinately haughty — ^lie cared for nobody. 
Zabita Khan ordered him to muster his troops for counting 
and he refused. Zabita then appointed Anwar Khan 
jamadar, of the Umar Khel. to force Lambi Mian to sit 
down in his tent, take muster of his contingent, and dismiss 
him. By these means all the army was brought under 
discipline and they recognised Zabita Khan as their 
supreme master. 

Marathas reajypear near Delhiy 1770 

At this time rumours spread that the Marathas were 
coming, and that Ramchandra Ganesh, a sardar as the 
deputy of the Peshwa, with 40,000 troopers and many 
guns and abundant equipment, along with subahdar 
Tukoji Holkar who had 25,000 horse and countless in- 
fantry, and Madho Rao Sindhia at the head of 10,000 
troopers, had assembled together at Udaipur where they 
had been engaged in a campaign against the Rana, and 
were coming towards Hindustan. All the chiefs of 
Hindustan became puzzled, and letters were sent by the 
Marathas to all the Zamindars and Rajahs calling upon 
them to be present and to pay khandanL Letters of 
Holkar reached Najib-ud-daulah also, to this effect : ‘‘ From 


114 b 


115 a. 


115 b. 
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old there had been friendship between you and subahdar 
Malhar Rao and he had done some good turns to you. 
I have now succeeded him in the sovereignty. It would 

116 a. be best if you conduct affairs by my advice." Najib 
replied, “ I have for a long time past renounced the world 
on account of age. and made Zabita Khan my heir and 
supreme agent. He would not go outside your guidance.” 
To Zabita Khan he wrote, A serious trouble is before us. 
They have again set foot in Hindustan after 13 years. 
As soon as they learnt for certain that Ahmad Shah was 
no more, they with composure of mind and in a vast body 
have set out on campaign (again). Secondly, a strong 
reason for their not having so long conic to Hindustan was 
that all their old soldiers had been destroyed (at Panipat), 
their chief was a child, and there were great dissensions 
in his house. For this reason, only once did subahdar 
Malhar Rao Holkar come near Jainagar to aid the Hadas, 
and fought Madho Singh, but >)y reason of the dissensions 

116 b. in the Deccan, proper remedy could not be effected that 

year. The second time, when Raghunath Rao came to 
Gohad, he had to return in disa])pointment by reason of 
their domestic feuds, and that expedition too was not 
successful. They have now gained complete freedom 
from entanglement as regards home affairs in consequence 
of their having throAvn Raghunath Rao into prison, made 
peace with Nizam-ul-daulah, and settled the Karnatak, — 
and have turned to this side. They know that I was 
the cause of their ruin (in 1T61). Therefore, they would 
remain here long and try to push their own business on, 
and would seek to obtain retribution for the feud and 
antagonism that they have with me. Not one of the chiefs 
of Hindustan has the courage t(^ gird up his loins for 
opposing them. I cannot bear on my shoulders the heavy 
burden of this task alone without the aid of the troops of 

117 a Vilayet. If only I had health and the strength necessary 

for riding I would have once sliown what I can do and sent 
them ba(‘k to the Deccan with one kick, and left the men 
of Hind again to enjoy peace for a long time. But Timur 
Shah IS still engaged in arranging his own affairs, and his 
homestic questions are in his view. The men of India 
will one after another be ruined by reason of their dis- 
sensions and selfishness, and the Marathas will gain su- 
premacy as before. Therefore, it is best that I should per- 
sonally march to the army. Zabita Khan will not be 
able to liandle great questions successfully. I shall, face 
to face with him, incline him to making peace with the 
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Marat has — nay more, co-operating with them — ^as that 

is most advisable/’ His followers cried, out, 

what the Nawab has conceived is the essence of good n'J' b. 

policy/’ 


Najih walcej^ an alliance with Maratha^ 

Najib-ud-daulah, mari^hing out, came to the MianDoab 
and encamped near Dankaiir. To Tiikoji Holkar he 
>vTote in reply, "" I am steadfast to the agreement I had 
made with subahdar Malhar Rao ; you may know my 
alliance with you as even greater that what was before. 

I shall act m accordance with whatever you order.'" 
Holkar considered this message from Najih as a great 
boon, and told Ran]chandra Ganesh, the deputy (of the 
Peshwa), that he had made friends witli Najib in this way. 
Ramchandra Ganesh greatly praised him. When he asked 
Madho Rao Sindhia's advice in the matter, the latter 
replied, We have come after a long time with the object 
of taking vengeance on this man. If you (now) make 
friends with him and give him promise and oath (of 
alliance), how then will our vengeance be wreaked on this 
man ? All the lands belonging to the Peshwa have been 
enjoved by the x\fghans for II years. Our honour ( namus) 
has been ruined by these peo])lc. The foremost of our 
enemies is Najib-ud-daulah especially ; my brother and 
my brother's son namely (Jaiikoji and) Dattaji Patel, 
and SabajJ Patel — -who was my uncle’s son— have been 
slain ; my foot lias been cut oft, so that I haA^e become unfit 
for any work {nakarah} : so the blood of three and a half 
(murdered members) of my family is on his head, and 
Tukoji IS going to embrace him ! No harm, I shall WTite 
to Madho Rao Peslnva ; if he approves of this arrangement, 
good, because we are his servants and helpless." 

Ramchandra Ganesli replied, We have come to this 
country after 14 years — and it we do not at first make 
friends" with (/?:/., 'shoAv liberality to) Najib. then all the 
Ruhelas and Shujauddaulah too Arould join him. This 
man is also personally A^ery strong and, therefore, there 
would again be (for us) great disturbance and fighting, 
of which the result God alone can foresee. Therefore, 
it is proper that we should tully reassure this man and 
make him our partner by taking oaths from him. 
The Jat Rajah has not paid us any khandani for a long 
time past ^ there is no old general left in that country • 
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We ought to attack him, and if we defeat him, we shall 
gain territory and money beyond computation in a short 

119 a. time. Even if he is not totally vanquished, he would pay 
a large sum as khandaniy and no one m Hindustan would 
stir to help him. Whatever was done by this man (kc,, 
Najib) is past.'" 

Tukoji said. Najibuddaulah speaks what is true. 
If he joins you, he would never deviate. Bring him within 
the circle of an oath. If he becomes our ally, Hafiz 
Rahmat and Dundi Khan will turn to us. and a great 
terror (of Maratha power) would seize the Jat and other 
Rajahs of Hindustan,'* 

In short, this was agreed upon. Najib was given the 
written pledge {qaid} of alliance through Tukoji Holkar, 
and the Maratha chiefs wrote to him, We are contem* 
plating an expedition against the Jat. Do you come quickly, 
We shall come upon his forts from this side, and from the 
other side of the river, you enter his kingdom and advance 

119 b. conquering.’' The Marathas set out for the Jat country. 

Naival Singh was the Jat Chief at this time. He issued 
from Dig. fought (4-6 April, 1770}, and ivas defeated. 
Najib began to plant outposts of his own in the territory 
of Mian Doab then in Jat possession ; in two days he took 
the fort of Noh. which stands on the bank of a lake (jhil) 
this lake being very large, with a stream for feeding it (?) — 
and established his own ofticers there ; also set up his 
administration in parganahs Jewur, Dankaur, Tappal, 
Dabahi. etc. — and pitched his camp two koff from Mathura, 
on the further bank of the Jamuna. 

The Marathas spoke among themselv^es, '' Nawal Singh 
has now gone into his fort. It is not good to go very close 
to forts. In this territory, Najib's thanahs are posted in 

120 a. some places, while other places are as before. Let us 

also go towards the Par country and vTcst his territory. 
We ought also to demand these new parganahs from Najib 
according to our agreement/' Therefore, Ramchandra 
Ganesh with Holkar^ Sindhia, Babu PatilRao, the son of 
Naro Shankar, and other generals, with a total force of 
70,000 men came to Mathura, and after assuring their 
minds, Holkar first crossed the Jamuna. Najib-ud-4aulah 
sent Majdiiddaulah Abdul Ahad Khan to welcome him 
on the way, and then himself came out of his camp and 
met Holkar outside his artillery lines, took him to his own 
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tent, observed the customary rites (of welcome), and gave 
to Holkar s compauions many robes. Thereafter, Najib 
was conducted (by Holkar) to the tent of Ramchandra 
Ganesh, 


Sindhia\s feud with Najib 

There he met the Patil also. Najib said, Whatever 
God wishes becomes manifest. I did not from my side 120 b. 
move against Dattaji Patil, rather solicited his friendship, 
and he too (did not intend slaughter) ; but owing to the 
Di\ ine will it had happend in that way. Ho not you now 
entertain any idea (of revenge) in your hearts. Now that 
I have come to your midst I shall thereby put pressure 
upon your enemies. The Patil remained sitting down 
in silence, and (then) merely said, The will of God has 
been accomplished. Let us sec what He wills in future." 
Najib replied, “ The safety of myself and of you will 
undoubtedly take place>“ Thereafter fi‘um both sides 
the customary presents were exchanged — ^food (ziufat), 
robes, jewels^ elephants, etc. Ramchandra Ganesh gave 
an oath of friendship to Najib through Holkar, but sore- 
ness of heart remained between the two sides ; they did not 
meet with purity of intention, and friendly speeches also 121 a, 
were not exchanged. 

Thereafter, the Maratha sardars, in concert Avith Najib 
entered the Koil parganah, where they spent the rainy 
season. They made peace with the Jat King and after 
taking 60 lakhs of rupees restored to him his territories 
seized by them. They had wished to besiege Ramgarh 
(Aligarh), but abandoned that idea also out of far-sighted- 
ness. The Afghans of Trans-Ganges {Par), Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan and others, all assembled together encamping 
opposite Farrukhabad, and asked counsel of Ahmad Khan 
Bangash. saying, We have, by way of a quiet residence, 
an asylum in this forest given to us bv God. If we see an 
advantage we fight ; and if we are defeated, we have an 
excellent shelter at hand, from which we can fight for 
many years. But you are entirely in their jaws — with not 121 b. 
even a river intervening. If then you give us a qaul and 
some amount of money, we shall come to your territory 
and fight (for you)." These negotiations took place 
between Faiz Khan Bakhshi (on the one hand) and Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan and Sattar Khan Kamalzai. The (latter) 
two crossed the Ganges and came to Farrukhabad. Hafiz 
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Rahmat wrote to Najib, ‘'You too have joined them and 
passed much time in procrastination. Do you now" further 
our business a little/' 

Najib replied, “ If you are alive and if people realise 
that you are alive, the Maratha parleys wuth you will 
certainly mature very ^velL But the Marathas have 
plundered the country of Bangash, and the army of 
Tukoji Holkar has seized the country up to Kasganj, and 
expelled Raushan Khan, the chela of Bangash who was 
there, (pulling him by) his tw-o ears and nose. Their 
122 a. foraging parties have arrived near Farrukhabad. You are 
60,000 men assembled there, and yet even two troopers 
of yours never went out for a day ! In these circumstances 
of what use can your negotiations be V" 

Marathas quarrel renth Najih 

In the meantime, one day two Ruhela infantrymen who 
w^ere coming from outside to the camp of Najib, wv^re 
plundered by men from tlie Maratha camp. Both these 
Ruhelas at four gharis after sunset came to the door of 
Najib and reported the facts. Na]ib immediately with- 
out a moment's thouglit, summoned Anand Rao Narsi who 
w"as m his camp as Subahdar Holkar’s agent and told him, 
Your foraging party has plundered two Ruhelas of 
mine/' He replied. ‘‘ They are not our men, probably 
122 b. they are Sindhia's men/’ Najib rejoined, '' To whom- 
soever they may belong, I eanm.d tf>lerate that I should 
live in this camp in dishonour. Don't you think that you 
have now a vast army wuth you and I have only a small 
force. Even when I am dead and buried in the ground, 
I can eat you up w"ith 10,000 men. I know^ that (Mahadji) 
Patil cherishes dislike for me in his heart. Then do you 
tell liim, ' If you are a man why dt>n't you come into the 
field but are merely saying that the blood of three of your 
family is on his (Najib's) head ? Either exact compensa- 
tion for it, or become the fourth in addition to the other 
three. This sort of behaviour is unworthy of a brave 
man.’ You have after all known me and seen the wmrk of 
my hand. I have seen your hand. Very well. I shall 
march this moment. Thereafter do whatever you please.” 

128 a. Saying this, he ordered the kettledrums for the march 
to be beaten. Anand Rao greatly entreated Ihim to put 
off, till his (own) return, the beating of kettledrums, 
as he w"as going to report the facts to the subahdar and 
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come back. After nmeli entreaty Najib agreed. Next 
morning, at dawn, Tukojj came to his tent, begged liis 
pardon mucli. and then Najib’s anger was appeased. 

Death of NnjUf 

At this tinie NajiVs malady grew worse and became 
prolonged. At last, on the score of Ins severe illness he 
took lea^T of the Dcceani sardars for Najibabad, placed 
Zabita Khan's hand in Holkar’s hand, and started. One 
week after his arrival at Najibabad. in the 3 4th year of 
Shah Alam, 1185 A.H,, he died.* 

* The Persian MS. whieh I liave entitled * The Delhi Chroimle, ’ 
the following account of it --On 31st October 1770, at three 
hours after daiMt, Amu-uhiimara Xa]ib-ud-daulah encamped in the 
parganah of Hapur. aini (U’deicd lu^ tic*ops not tcjlct anybody lay 
his hands on th(^ fair {iin-hpof Gangap at the ghat ol Mukteshwar. Hl 
himself died At noon his coffin was dispatched to Najib ibad with 
Malhu Khan and Raja Shyam Lai, The late Amir ul-iimara s brother 
Sultan Khan entered Delhi at night on tlic iGot November. On the 
2nd, all the nobles and captains in the eitv paid him wsits of 
condolence 


Jadunath Sarkar. 
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THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE 

Kafi al-Kufat Abu al-Ma‘ali Muhammad h. al- Hasan 
al-Baghdad! b. Hamdun was bora in Baghdad in 495 
(1101), and was educated there. He began his career m 
the mihtar>’ department under Caliph Muqtadir, After- 
wards he was made a superintendent of the palace, and 
later was appointed a Secretary of State. As a Secretary 
his abilities were recognised by tlie title of Kafi aCKufat. 
But his frankness in his expression of opinion brought 
upon him the displeasure of tlie Caliph. He was deprived 
of his office and thrown into prison in 562 A.H, (1167 A.D.). 
Shortly afterwards, in the same year, he died in prison. 

Ibn Hamdun is primarily knovn as the author of a 
historical antholog). the Kitab ahTadhkirah. or Tadh- 
kirat Ibn Hamdun. Manuscripts of tlie book are pre- 
served m different European libraries.^ As far as I 
know, the book has not yet been published, but some 
anecdotes from it were translated by Amedroze and 
published in the Journal of the Roval Asiatic Society. 
1908. 

During his sojourn in the East, wdiile searching for 
Arabic manuscripts in Aleppo and Damascus. Von Kremer 
found and acquired two complete volumes of the Tadhki- 
rah. He calls it the encyclopaedia of Islamic civilization, 
and compares it, in value and importance^ with the 
Aqd al-Farid of the Andalusian author, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi. 
He has published two extracts fi’om it.^ The one about 
the oath of allegiance ( ) is given below. It is a 

noteworthy document, and throws a flood of light on 
a very little known aspect of the Caliphate. As a matter 
of fact, it shows the sentiments of the people at the time 

(1) For further details see Brockelmann’s Geschichte der arabischen 
Litteratur, Vol. I. p. 280. where other references will also be found. 

(2) See Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlandischen GeseJhcaft^ 
1858, p. 215. 
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when the Caliphate was in its pristine glory. The sanctity 
of the Caliphate was deeply set in the heart of the people, 
and it was thought that an}- deviation from the oath of 
allegiance ^vould be the cause of divine displeasure. Inci- 
dentally it alsoshowsthetheocratic spiritofthe institution. 

SxX j ib jh j j' n 

^ ^ ^ 

I ^ uC I 1 l& J Jo Ip \ ■* J uip- •» '^Uaju ^ jA^ 

cuatJj'l ji ^ «e,^'cLlj ^ !^'l 7-"^^ ^ jij 

j*iAs ^ N. ^ 

JJ 4^4 L 4 I j'' 4Xpii> J Js— hP 

(^ ^ L> j ^ ^ I ^ 'jJwwi V o J^-*J ft >5 ^ ^ j* ^ ^ p,ii ^ 

J J J u^''^ O'’'"* ^ * "^ ' ** — ’ ul J J 

L^Jj ^ J ^ <J wJ L J l>. 

jJ J dbjiJ 4^J) oJji bftlkp ilO Jp JJj 4_^ 

^4 1^4 J siiJji ^y4 ^ j*>U) bU;p J 

Nj ^9 'bp J 3 L"^' ot J bi (>* 3 

(J U- JS^ ^ a) *ii ^3 <J 0 ^ Jv*ij V 3 

b3*i 0'“^' b k. V: 

^ J3» **^1 b b J ^ 

Li 3 ji* I — *i^' ^ 6 bL-Jp - Jp Lc li 

7 Tv*dy 3 6 ^ 13 -* 3 ft ^3 ^ ^ bbp vibipT^ ClL^L 

o 5 ^d-^ -il W L 3 ji^i-l 3 is 13*3 ip Lhj l ^^3 
djL^ J* -U'i J^j 4 L .33 A3‘La'^ i'f-ul 3 

^.ixj 3 JaJ*)\i dL^' J^J Ol5Cii3 'UJ l 3 » CjI Ji" ^4 
JTj 1^3 js» 3^ i^Jj z^-* J ^SxSZ j|3 

Vlxrf^ 3 l 1 ]y* lfL^j^ 3 l C:* 

ilub l 3 3 Jai)l Jj»c;uJ V JiLi 
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Cjf- (j* ‘*5v-U' i' JSi C/^J 

Jt fiAijiil Vi ^ jA^ cilili) j^j\ j J' ^ jl jl 

(^1 Ijt^ ^ ^ C O-Uill aj>^ -ll! 

^ J 4J-* ^ jJl ^ 4:>.J Jc J^i Ai^ 

Aj-l»a5 lUJJ Jdf jl 6 ^;ia^ Ji JU j,* ^ J j'-C Vl 

^:i l^jJI tiil J jlif JS^j tilU-f dU'l J 61 -il J.^ ij 

(ii* j6 ^ ji 6 J"i^ J ^ ^ j*~ I aSTLc ^ ^6 jl 

-U*Jlj ^ di.' Uj <s -I* ^-3^*" c!u6-| 

*)i^l J 1^ U- Ape>- (jTA ^ j*| j^l ^lil 6' ‘■-'6>£- J A*>-jVj A' jlii.-aV 

I* jj V-*x.Vj Li vil! 4j^] 6 :^^Vj ^ Vi dL^ -Jil jS 

-ii J ciiTja j ^1 6ii- I j a" J i j a) jp- ^4 6 1 j' j aJI 

. i-L^ 4ji b Jif j -L^ villAj 

Formula for an Oath of Allegiance to the Caliph 

Thou dost allegiance to the Servant of God, the 
Leader (of the Muslims) and the Commander of the 
Faithful, of thine own freewill and by preference, satisfied 
and convinced, having full faith, both external and in- 
ternal, with a cheerful heart and after a well-deliberated 
resolve, obedient and not forced, compliant and not com- 
pelled, fully acknowledging the merit of this allegiance, 
conceding its legality, recognising its beneficial gra(‘e, 
comprehending its nature, knowing what will be the result 
of its ratification in the welfare of the common people , 
the full agreement of the humble and the eminent, 
security from catastrophe, the peace of the great multi- 
tude, the strengthening of friends and the subjugation of 
enemies. It is based on the fact that thou recognisest 
So-and-So as the Servant of God and His Khalifali. His 
obedience is incumbent on thee. His leadership and 
authority is obligatory on the people. It is indispensable 
for them to stand up for his rights and fulfil the vows 
taken for him, without any doubt or suspicion, and not 
to circumvent his orders. Thou shouldst be a friend of 
his friends, and an enemy of his enemies — humble or 
eminent, near or far, present or absent— attaching thyself 
to his allegiance in fulfilment of the covenants and the 
pledge of the agreement in secret or in public, and thy 
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inner self in accord with thy external (expression of 
opinion). Thy taking the oath of allegiance and its 
ratification is on thy neck — ^for So-and-So, the ('oninmnder 
of the Faithful — ^^vith a sonnd heart, honoiu'able resolve, 
and an unchangeable purpose and (*onviction : that thou 
wilt not try to interpret anything against liim ; wilt 
not violate any ]>art of it ; nor withiiold thy help from 
him in time of fortune nr misfortune; nor keep back 
thy advice in dangerous or hazardous eircumstanees, till 
God aids him to carry out His trust. For those ^vho do 
liomage to governors and vicegerents of God on earth, 
‘‘they do but swear allegiance to Allah. The hand of 
Allah is above their hands ! and whoso perjureth lumsclf 
pcrjurethhimselfonly to bis own hurt/'i Take good care 
of this oath of allegiance, which thou hast clasped round 
thy neck like a chain, for which thou hast stretched forth 
thy hand and pledged thysulf. Ail that thou hast affirmed 
therein of fidelity, help. I'OunseL support, obedience, 
loyalty, exertion and zeal— is Allah’s covenant, “ and 
Allah s covenant will be impaired of."- — a covenant which 
He has imposed on His propliets and messengers, on whom 
be peace, and on His other servants, with confirmed treaty 
and strong contract. Thou shalt adhere to it. shalt not 
alter it, shalt walk straight and shalt not deviate 
from it. But if tJiou break this oatli of allegiance, and 
when thou ehangest any of its stpuilal ions or suppresses! any 
of its precepts, or alterest any of its statutes, openly or 
secretly, through deceit or perversion ; or if thou swerve 
from the path of those who do not neglect their trust nor 
consider treachery or fraud lawful : then all thou 
possesses! —in gold or silver, household goods or real 
property, flo(*ks and standing crops, or other kinds of 
moveable or immoveable goods— will be distributed in 
alms to the needy. It will be forbidden thee that thou, 
by a trick, in any way, and by any means, and through 
any release from thine oath, take back any of this con- 
fiscated property. Whatever thou earnest in thy remain- 
ing life, be its value great or small, will be distributed 
in alms in the way of God, till thy last hour comes and 
death takes thee away. All the male and female slaves 
that thou now possesses!, or mays! possess till thy life’s 
end will be emancipated ; all thy wives, on the day that 
thou becomes! guilty of breaking the oath, and those wffiom 

(1) Surah 48, V, 10. 

(2) Surah 17, V, 36, Surah 33, V. li>. 
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thou niarryest afterwards till the end of tliy life, will 
become divorced three times — a divorce binding and legal, 
absolute and irrevocable. Thou shalt also walk bare- 
footed on pilgrimage thirty times to the House of God. 
He will not be pleased with thee by aught save the fulfil- 
ment of this vow, and not by compensation or amends 
in any other way. God will forsake thee on the day 
wiien thou wilt be in need of His care, and deprive thee 
wholly of His strength and powder, and it will be neces- 
sary to take refuge in thine own strength and power. 
God, the great and the exalted, is a witness to it, and 
God is sufficient as a witness. 

Muhammad Jamilur Rahman. 
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ANNALS OF THE DELHI BADSHAHATE 
Ax AccorxT of the Nawabs or Dacca 
121. Nawahs of Dacca during the reigns of Jahangir and 

Shah Jahan 

Salutation to Sree-Krishna. Here follows an account 
of the Nawabs who ruled at Dhaka. Raja Mandhata, 
father of Raja Jai Singha who was the father of Raja 
Ram Singha, subdued Gaur at the instance of Jahangir 
Padshah, after which he proceeded to Dhaka and changed 
its name to Jahan girnagar. He remained there for some 
time, after which he went to the presence of the Padshah 
at Delhi, leaving Mus-haf Khan, a commander of 4,000 
in charge of Dacca. 

Having heard that Mus-haf Khaipa junior Umrao was 
placed in charge of Jahangirnagar, Emperor Jahangir 
asked the Wazir Mahmad Klian. '' A junior Nawab like 
Mus-haf Khan is not fit to hold charge of Jahangirnagar. 
Bengal is a country so large that it deserves administration 
by a Padshah. The rajas and zemindars of that country 
are great harainzadas or scoundrels. So, you should 
arrange to send a commander of 6,000 to that place. One 
Burham Khan, a Dargahi and a commander of 6,000 who 
was the son of the nurse who had brought up the Emperor's 
son, w^as despatched as Governor, The son of a nurse is 
called Koka. This Burham Khan Koka came and stayed 
at Jahangirnagar, After this Jahangir died, and was 
succeeded by Shah Jahan. who deputed Nawab Islam 
Khan. The latter was subsequently removed and Ajan 
Khan appointed instead. When Shiija came to Rajmahal, 
Azam Khan’s daughter became the chief begum of the 
Prince. Ajam Khan remained at Jahangirnagar. 

122, Shaisia Khans commercial enterjmses 

On Aurangzeb's acccession to the throne, Nawab 
Shaista Khan came to Jahangirnagar with his five sons, 
two sons-in-law, Nawab Nurulla Khan, Muhammad 
Maqim, Zohag Beg, and other mansabdars. He lived 
there for some years. 
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Shaiste Khan used to import by ship salt, supari or 
arecanuts and other articles, and sold them in Bengal on 
profitable terms. Besides, he accumulated seventeen 
crores of rupees by procuring two or three tolas of gold 
for one gold mohur. He also sold salt and supari to the 
merchants and traders in the city of Dacca. The latter 
were thus debarred from making purchases and sales on 
their own account. 

Manowar Khan.* son of Masim Khan, Zemindar of 
Bengal, was despatched to the Padshah at Delhi as a 
prisoner chained in iron shackles with the charge that the 
administration of Bengal could not be carried on smoothly 
owing to his obstructive acts. The merchants and 
traders complained to the Padshah at Delhi regarding 
Shaista Khan's acts of injustice, Manowar Khan added 
to the allegations by saying/ *• O Padshah-Hazrat, Shaista 
Khan has contrived to be as great as you are. He has 
become the Padshah of Bengal," 

The Emperor became indignant and sent Manowar 
Khan as a prisoner to Gwalior saying. '' However wealthy 
and prosperous Shaista Khan may be, he is still a subject 
of mine. He ventures to place Shaista Khan on the same 
level with me." This incensed the Emperor, for wdnch he 
sent Manow^ar Khan to Gw^alior. which is a place wi'iere 
rebels are detained m custody. 

The Padshah asked the Wazir as to the advisability of 
recalling Shaista Khan from Jahangirnagar. The Wazir. 
Amanat Khan, said/’ It is not desirable that Shaista Khan 
should be withdrawal by levelling charges against him, as 
he is a benefactor of yours. You should call him back 
in a friendly w'ay." The Emperor wTote accordingly to 
Shaista Khan, ‘‘ I am noW' old and so are you. Our days 
should be spent in devotion to God. Besides, you are a 
man of intelligence, and I desire to be absent from Delhi 
in order to subdue a few^ more Padshalis as I have a mind 
to die in the battle-field, leaving my eldest son Sultan 
Muhammad and yourself in charge of the affairs here. 
You should come back with all your relations/’ Having 
received this farmait or command Shaista Khan came 
back with his whole family. 

* Mano’war Khan was the great-grandson of Ise Khan, He was a 
Zennndar and an owner of numerous war-boats, and was commonly 
kno’^vTi as the cruismg admiral. He was attached to Mir Jumla’s 
expedition to Assam, and held charge of the Mogul fleet atLakhangarh, 
A bazar near the Dacca railway station is known as Manowar Khan’s 
Bazar. 
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One Fede Khan Koka, son of Aurangzeb’s nurse and a 
commander of 6,000 came to Jahangirnagar in place of 
Shaista Khan. 

123. Srdian Azamfara at Dacca 

Sultan Azanitara, son of Aurangzeb, received report 
from men that Bengal was an excellent place for hunting 
fish and deer : it also produced musk, agar and other 
precious articles. He said to his father that he wanted 
to go to Bengal, adding that Sultan Shuja had ruled there 
before. Prince Azanitara, according!}" came to Bengal in 
place of Fede-Khan Koka He destroyed the quarters 
of Shaista Khan and erected his own residence at the same 
site. There was an extensive marsh over which a river 
had flowed before . It was filled up with bamboos and woods 
winch were purchased at a cost of 80,000 rupees ; a 
market-place was (constructed there with bricks and stones 
for the convenience of sliopkeepers and tradeswomen. 
There were empormmis of salt worth 152,000 rupees at 
several places on the bank of the Bangsiia river, which 
Shaista Khan could not transpoit. They were left in 
charge ot one of his Mansabdar Khans wdio happened to 
be near. The Kotwal reported to the EmperoFs son 
about this salt, “ I want to deposit the salt at the sarkar 
or royal store-house. The place will be cleared as the 
salt depots have occupied a large area of land. We shall 
then get ample spaces for establishing markets and shops.' 

To this Azarntara replied, “ Shaista Khan is a subject 
of ours. It Will look odd if we appropriate his goods, and 
people will condemn this action of ours. To transact 
business with his commodity by sale or distribution befits 
a mean person. So, you should destroy the depots and 
pour down the salt into the river.’' The Kotwal demolish- 
ed the stores and threw the salt into the Bangsha river, 
and erected markets and shops in the place. 

124. Sulfan Azanitara, a hunter 

The Padshahzada appointed Mir Manila his Dew"an ; 
and handed over the duties of the state to the Dewan 
and the Hazurnavis, Malukchand, and passed his days in 
hunting on horseback. Besides, he confiscated the house- 
hold belongings of one Muhammad Maqim. a mansabdar 
in command of 700, on the pretext of an offence, and de- 
graded him to the position of a mansabdar of 200. In 
this way he lived at Dacca for one year. 
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125. Mansnr Khan at Gauhati 

The Barphukan* of Gauhati scut the following message 
to Mansur Khan and Baduli Phukan, “ I am ready to 
surrender the fort (of Gauhati). Let Mansur Khan 
come/’ This message was communicated to the Padshah- 
zada. who summoned Mansur Khan overnight to his 
presence, and asked him to go to Gauhati. 

Mansur Khan replied, “ I, an old subject of yours, 
intend to die on the battle-field, I am prepared to go to 
Gauhati if you send me there in the same rank and 
magnificence in which had proceeded Mirza Jahina. Majum 
Khan and Raja Ram Singha. Or if you send me alone, I 
am prepared to go in that manner. What objection could 
I have The Padshahzada promised to confer on 
him the rank and precedence formerly allotted to Ram 
Singha, and asked him to go. Shahji and other man- 
sabdars ^vere despatched in the company of Mansur Khan 
who now came to Gauhati and took possession of the 
garrison which had already been evacuated by the 
Barphukan, 

126. Prince Azarntaras misrule in Bengal 

Prince Azamtara had once gone out a-hunting. Alone 
he pursued a deer on horseback. He wended his steps 
homeward singly, being unattended by his follow^ers, after 
bagging several deer and other animals. He had on his 
head an aigrette w^orth one lakh of rupees wLich fell 
somewhere in the jungle and was lost. On meeting the 
Prince the Dewan asked him where he had left the jewel. 
Azamtara felt his head and, not finding the jewel there, 
returned home. The prince sent for the Zemindar in 
w^hose jurisdiction the jewel w^as lost, and asked him to 
recover it. The Zemindar sought for it without any 
success. The Prince extorted from the Zemindar one 
lakh of rupees as the price of the aigrette. One of the 
retainers of the Zemindar came upon the jewel and fled 
with it to Guzrat, On receiving this news, the Zemindar 
pursued the absconder and ultimately succeeded in recover- 

* This Barphukan was Laluk Sola, who surrendered Gauhati to 
Mansur Edian without fighting in lieu of a pronuse that Azamtara 
should make him King of Assam. Baduli Phukan was Mir Jumia's 
chief ally. He went to Bengal along with Mir Jumla and became the 
medium of all treasonable correspondence which Assamese officers 
had with Nawabs of Dacca. 
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ing the gem from him. The jewel was returned by the 
Zemindar to the Padshahzada, who retained the jewel, 
but did not return the money. 

Thus did Azamtara rule in Bengal. He neglected the 
duties entrusted to him by the Emperor ; he simply 
roamed about hunting on horseback. The loss of a jewel 
is highly inauspicious and objectionable. The waqaya- 
navis wrote a detailed account of the incident to the 
Emperor at Delhi : and Aurangzeb being furiously annoyed 
recalled Prince Azamtara from Jahangirnagar. The 
Prince had offered to the newswriter a pony, with saddlery 
and harness worth one thousanrl rupees, requesting him 
not to communicate anything to the Emperor that would 
place the Prince in bad odour with his father ; but the 
waqayanavis replied. “ I can never be untrue to the salt 
of the Padshah and he sent his report to Delhi.] 

127, Shaisia Khau at Dacca 

Shaista Khan was once informed by his Khezniatgar 
that Azamtara had thrown into the river all the salt that 
was stocked in the Nawab's emporium at Dacca, estimated 
at a value of 15.000 rupees. The Khezmatgar asked the 
Nawab to report the matter to the Emperor, at which 
Shaista Khan said, “ Is the loss so significant that I 
should inform the Emperor about it ? If I do so, it will 
not be safe for my (‘hildren in future, as Azamtara may 
some day become the Padshah.'’] 

Shaista Khan then sought the mediation of the chief 
Begum and the Wazir, and he himself said tc^ the Padshah^ 
'' I am now far advanced in years, and cannot even remain 
erect before His Majesty. Besides, I have constructed a 
tomb at Dacca with care for burying my remains, bo I 
want to pass the few days of my life at Dacca.” Shaista 
Khan, accordingly came back to Dacca in place of Sultan 
Azamtara. 

SCHEDULU OF DISTANCES FROM THE MoGUE CAPITAL 

128. Distances from Delhi to oiJm important places 

Salutation to Sree Krishna. Here follows a statement 
of the distances from Delhi to other places having thanas* 

*TbiB table can be compared with “ Tables of distances in Hindu- 
stan ” in British miles, from Agra, Delhi, Hyderabad, etc., inRennell s 
“ Memoir of a Map of Hindustan,” See \ II. 

7 
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To Rasatpur 

. 3 days. 

0 prahars and 4 dandas. 

Agara 

. 

3 

0 

Gulbah 

, 0 „ 

0 

5 

,, Ahmedabad 

. 2 „ 

2 

0 

,, Malpur 

.11 „ 

0 

0 

Itast 

. 1 ,, 

3 

0 

Hariduwar 

. 2 „ 

3 

0 

,, Gharath 

.10 „ 

0 

0 

Kanauj 

. 5 .. 

2 

-’5 

.. Hasan a Abdal . 

.11 

0 

0 

Karnat 

. 1 .. 

2 

4. 

Bahrambad from Karnat, 1 day. 


.. Garirdwar from Bahramabad. 1 dav 1 prahar. 

,, Kashmir from Delhi, 12 days, 2 prahars. 


Khayerabad or 

Kaukhas, 

7 days 1 prahar. 

w Hayedarabad, . 

.23 days 

0 prahars, 

6 dandas. 

,, Lakhirabad-thana 



to Samarkand 28 

30 

0 

,, Rohtap 

. 6 ., 

3 

0 

,, Mathura 

. 8 .. 

1 

0 

,, Bijaypur 

.22 

1 

4 

„ Khangraka biler 




bandar 

.23 .. 

0 

0 

.. Dhameli 

. 8 

1 

0 

Marahat 

. 7 

3 

0 

Tajgaru 

. 8 „ 

1 

0 

,, Muhniedabad 

.15 „ 

1 

0 

,, Sitabpur 

2 

1 

0 

Ajmer 

. 5 

0 

2 

,, Gujrat 

.16 „ 

0 

2 

,, Illahabad 

. 8 „ 

2 


,, Nurnagar 

2 

3 

« . 

.. Sarat-bandar 

.19 „ 

2 

0 

,, Khidrabad 

. 3 

f ! 

4 

,, Laganpur 

. 8 ., 

1 

2 

,, Ahal-nagar 

. 3 „ 

0 

6 

,, Ilampur 



7 

,, Laliore 

. 6 

2 

4 

Lahore (South . 

. 3 „ 

1 

4 

City), 





129. Disiances from Agra to other important places 


From Agara to Rabija 

Do Gogariiagar 

Do Ajmer 

Do Raitap 


, . Idays 1 prahar 4 dandas. 
.. 1 „ 0 ,, 0 ,, 

. . 5 „ 1 ,, 0 

, ♦ 0 2 4 ,, 
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From Agara to 





Do Saratpur-Sikeli . . 

0 days 2 prahars 0 dandas. 

Do Islampur 

1 

2 

,, w 

0 

?■* 

Do Muhammadabad 

2 




Do Ujjalpur 

7 

„ 3 

4 

ft 

Do Amber 

10 

0 , 

10 


,, Delhi to 

13 

.. 0 , 

6 

t> 

,, Agara to Prayag 

6 

0 , 

0 


Do Patna 

2 

2 

0 


Do Burhanpur 

9 

7, - J ■> 

0 

. . 

Do (rwalior 

2 

•. 0 „ 

0 

7 1 

130. Distances behceen 

other places 


From Gwalior to Paradxksha . . 

3 davs 3 iirahars 0 dandas. 

,, Paradiksha to Barbara 

2 

it ^ ^ 

0 


,, Barbara to Burhanpur 

. 2 

O 

0 


,, Kanauj to Itast 

.1 

.. 1 „ 

0 


,, Itast to Nadiya-tatu 

.1 

.. 0 .. 

0 


,, Nadiva-tatu to Lahore 

,1 

0 .. 

4 


,, Aurangabad to Hasan Abdal 2 

0 .. 

10 


,, ,, Kabirband-mahda 6 

o 

2 


Guiasabad 

4 

,. 0 .. 

0 


,, .. Baraksai 

2S 

.. 0 .. 

0 


,, Surbidpur 

2 

2 

0 


„ Kashmir and Bharatpur . . 

4 

0 

0 


Allies of Sewat Jai Sinoha of Ambek 


131. Rajas and Zemindars 7x\ 

ho helped Jai 

Sitigha 

11 


(There is a leaf missing here, which would have given 
us a few more names of Rajas and Zemindars, The page 
begins by sa\ing, 500 horses and 500 camels/’’ which 
must be the equipment of some Raja mentioned in the 
missing leaf {Translator). 

1 , Raja Raorup Sing lived at Patnagram at a dis- 
tance of 9 days' journey, with 2,000 soldiers, 2 elephants, 
250 horses and 300 camels. 

2. Raja Gopal Sitig lived at Karauligram at a dis- 
tance of 20 days' journey, wath 2,000 soldiers. 20 elephants, 
300 horses and 2,000 camels. 

3* Raja Rao-Kasal Sing lived at Zilagram at a dis- 
tance of 12 days' journey, with 5,000 soldiers, 5 elephants, 
250 horses and" 200 camels. 
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4. Raja Dip Shig lived at Bhararigram at a distance 
of 4 days* journey, with 2,000 soldiers, 1 elephant, 200 
horses and 300 camels. 

5. Nazvah Wajit Khan lived at Gosawaligram at a 
distance of 10 days' journey, with 5,000 soldiers. 5 elephants, 
400 horses and 500 camels, 

6 . Raja Gad Sing lived at Jauligram at a distance of 
8 days' journey, with 2,000 soldiers. 1 elephant. 500 
horses and 250 camels, 

7. Raja Krishna Sing lived at Kutgram at a distance 
of 15 days' journey, with 2.000 soldiers, 2 elephants, 100 
horses and 200 camels. 

8. Raja Jalum Sing lived at Rajgargram at a dis- 
tance of one month's journey, with 2 elephants. 500 horses 
and 250 camels. 

9. Raja Bud Sing lived at Budigram at a distance 
of one month's journey, with 10.000 soldiers. 40 elephants, 
200 horses and 1 ,000 camels, 

10. Raja Indar Sing lived at I’hampargram at a distance 
of 9 days' journey, with 1.500 soldiers. 1 elephant. 200 
horses and 210 camels. 

11. Raja Bhatt'ar Sing lived at Pehelegram at a dis- 
tance of 20 days' journey, with 2.000 soldiers, 2 elephants, 
300 horses and 210 camels. 

12. Raja Badan Shig lived at Diggram at a distance 
of 25 days' journey, with 1,200 soldiers. 40 elephants. 1,000 
horses and 10,000 camels. 

13. Raja Suryyamal lived at Pratapgarh-gram at a 
distance of 25 days' journey, with 14,000 soldiers, 60 
elephants, 2,000 horses and 250 camels, 

14. Raja Pratap Sing lived at Bharathpurgram at a 
distance of 25 days' journey, with 5,000 soldiers, 15 ele- 
phants, 1,000 horses and 500 camels. 

15. Raja Prataprai lived at Unaragram at a distance 
of 9 days’ journey with 5,000 soldiers. 2 elephants, 500 
horses and 300 camels, 

16. Raja Syarri Sing lived at Bachuagram at a distance 
of 3 days’ journey, vdth 15,000 soldiers, 5 elephants, 500 
horses and 1,000 camels. 

17. Raja Bakai Sing lived at Ekbaz’purgram at a 
distance of 4 days' journey, with 2,000 soldiers, 2 elephants, 
200 horses* and 500 camels. 
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18. Raja Bano Sing lived at Bichangram at a distance 
of 2 days' journey, with 5.000 soldiers, 2 elephants, 1,000 
horses and 2.000* camels. 

19. Raja Pratap Sing lived at Babaligram at a distance 
ot 4 days’ journey, with 2,000 soldiers, 1 elephant, 1.000 
horses and 500 camels. 

20. Raja Lai Sing lived at Antaragram at a distance 
ot 5 days journey, with 1,000 soldiers. 2 elephants, 1,000 
horses and 800 cWels. 

21. Raja Juf Sing lived at Barialcfram at a distance 
of 6 days’ journey, with 3,000 soldiers. 2 elephants, 1,000 
horses and 500 camels. 

22. Raja Smrarn Si fig lived at Atergram at a distance 
of 1 month's journey, with 1,200 soldiers. 40 elephants, 

1.000 horses and 250 camels. 

23. Raja Sijani Sing lived at Majpurgram at a distance 
ol 7 days journey, witli 2.000 soldiers. 1 elephant, 500 
horses and 200 camels. 

24. Raja Krii Sing lived at Kambangram at a distan(*e 
of 29 days* journey, with 1,200 soldiers, 20 elephants, 

1.000 horses and 1,500 camels. 

25. Raja Baloram Sing lived at Bangargram at a 
distance of 1 month's journey, witli 1,500 soldiers. 20 
elephants. 1.000 horses and 1,000 camels. 

26. Raja Bahadur Sing lived at Ghachieagram at a 
distance of 15 days' journey, with 5.000 soldiers, 15 ele- 
phants, 1,000 horses and 1,400 camels. 

27. Rao Guzannal lived at Rewaligram at a distance 
of 20 days' journey, with 11,000 soldiers, 20 elephants, 
500 horses and 2,000 camels. 

28. Rao Brindaban Sing lived at Mauoharpurgram 
at a distance of 2 da}"s’ journey. Avith 12.000 soldiers. 10 
elephants, 1,000 horses and 1,500 camels. 

29. Raja Kiisor Sing lived at Marachgram at a distance 
of 2 days' journey, with 15,000 soldiers, 49 elephants, 

2.000 horses and 6,000 camels. 

30. Raja Eklakpa lived at Jarpurgram at a distance 
of 9 days’ journey, with 7,000 soldiers, 5 elephants. 1,000 
horses and GOO camels. 

81. Raja Mirzabeg lived at Narnau at a distance of 3 
days’ journey, with 12,000 soldiers, 5 elephants, 1,000 
horses and 1,000 camels. 
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32. Raja Jadu Sing lived at Terogram at a distance 
of 10 days’ journey, mth 12,000 soldiers, 5 elephants. 500 
horses and 1,500 camels 

33. Rao Pheriram lived at Chatasgram at a distance 
of 2 days’ journey, with 5,000 soldiers, 5 elephants, 500 
horses and 1,000 camels. 

34. Raja Malohar lived at Rainporagram at a distance 
of 2 months' journey, with 80,000 soldiers, 80 elephants, 
500 horses and 8,000 camels. 

The above Rajas gave their support to Sew^ai Jai Singha. 


S. K. Bhuyan. 

[To he coniimied.) 
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A TRANSLATION OF ASH^SHAMAAL OF 
TIEMIZI 

(Continued from our last issue) 

On the relish of the Prophet 

'A'isha narrates that the Prophet said that vinegar^ 
was a good sauce* Simak bin Harb says that he heard 
Nu'man bin Bashir^^ saying, “Whether in eating or drink- 
ing are you not according to your desire ? By God, I 
saw the Prophet/’ he said, "'and he did not get enough 
of even the worst kind of dates to lill his belly with/’ 
Zahdam al-JarmP says, “ We \vere sitting near Abu Musa‘S 
and chicken-meat was served us. Then one of the per- 
sons present separated himself from us. Abu Musa 
asked him, ' What is the matter w ith you ? ' That person 
replied that he had seen fowds eating a filthy substance and 
he had sworn that he waiuld never taste it. Abu Musa 
said, Come near/ and then told him that he had seen the 
Prophet eating it. Ibrahim bin T’^mar bin Safina^ 
narrates on the authority of his grandfather® that 
the latter had eaten the meat of the bustai'd with the 
Prophet. Abu Asid^ says that the Prophet directed 

(1) Because it is very cheap and available to all and is at the 
same time digestive. 

(2) Nu‘man bin Bashir died A.H. 65 — A.D. 684. Taqrib at Tahzib 
p. 274. 

(3) Zahdam al-Jarmi was a reliable Traditionist. Al-Bukhari 
and others narrated Hadith on his authority. He died after A.H. 100~ 
A.D. 718. Taqrib ai-Tahzib, p. 129. and Al~Mnnav:i VoL I, p., 247, 

(4) Abu Musa’s name is ‘ Abdullah bm Qais al-Ash'ari, He died 
A.H. 50 — A.D. 670. Taqrib at-Tahzib. p. 211. 

(5) Ibrahim bin 'Umar died after A.H. 100. Taqnh at-Tahzib. 
p. 19. 

(6) The name of the grandfather is Safina. He was a liberated 
slave of the Prophet and died after A H. TO. Taqrib ai-Tahzih,^, 152, 
and Al-Miinawi, Vol. I., p. 249. 

(7) After this Tradition the sain Tradition naiTated by Zahdam 
al-Jarmi. mentioned above, has been mentioned in the text with the 
different names of transmitters ; consequently it has been omitted. 

(8) Abu Asid bin Thabit al-Ansari al-Madani was a companion of 
the Prophet. Some say that his name was ' Abdullah. Taqrib at- 
Tahzib, p. 408* 
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that al] should eat olive oil and rub it on their bodies as 
the olive was an auspicious tree. Anas bin Malik saVvS 
that the Prophet liked pumpkins very much. Once some 
food was brought for the Prophet or^ he was invited to 
eat. Anas says that he used to search for the pumpkin 
(in the saucer) and used to place it before him because he 
knew that the Prophet liked it. Hakim bin Jabir^ 
narrates on the authority of his father^ that he went to 
the Prophet and he saw him cutting a pumpkin. Then 
his father asked the Prophet what he was doing. 
The Prophet replied that he was increasing his food with 
it. "Abdullah‘S bin Abu Talha says that he heard from 
Anas bin Malik that a tailor^ invited the Prophet to dine 
with him. Anas says that he went with the Prophet to 
attend the dinner. Then barley bread and soup, in which 
there was pumpkin and salted meat, were placed before 
them. Anas says that he saw the Prophet seeking the 
pumpkin m the dish and from that day Anas began to lik(‘ 
pumpkin. 

‘A’isha^ says that the Prophet liked Hak\)a (sweet 
things") and honey. Umm Salma narrates that she took 
roasted meat of the side of a goat to the Prophet- Then 
he partook of it and stood up for prayers but did not make 
ablutions. ‘Abdullah^ bin Harith says that he ate roasted 
meat with the Prophet in tht‘ mosque. Mughira bin 
Shu"ba says that he was a guest with® the Pr(>phet (by 

(1) The narrator was doubtful. 

(2) Hakim bin Jabir died A.H. 82 — A D. 701 or A.H. 95-A.D. 71S, 
Taqrib at-Tahzib, p. 100. 

(а) The name of the father is Jabir bui Tariq. He was, a compaii- 
ion of the Prophet. Taqrib at-Tahzib, p. 63. 

(4-) 'Abdullah bin Abu Talha died A.H. 84 — A.H. 703. He was 
a step-brother of Anas. Taqrib ai-Tahzib, p. 203. 

(5) The name of the tailor is not knowm. He was a liberated 
slave of the Prophet. Al-MunaiLU Vol. II., page 255 

(б) See ‘ I. C.; Vol. VHT, No. 2. 

(7) Some think that Halwa here means a special dish prepared 
with flour and ghee. 'Uthman bin ‘Affan, the third Caliph, fiist prepared 
Halwa from honey, ghee and flour and presented it to the Prophet. 
Al-Munatvi. Vol. I., p. 257. 

(8) ’Abdullah bin al-Harith died A.H. 86 — A.H, 705. Taqrib at- 
Tahzib, p. 195. 

(9J The Prophet and Mughira were guests of ZJuba'a. the daughter 
of Zubair bin ‘Abdul MuttaJib and the cousin of the Prophet. 
"Ah al-Q^an, Vol. I., p. 259. 
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invitation) one night and roasted meat of (the side of a) 
goat was served to hini. The Prophet took a large knife 
and cut a piece for him. Miighira says that BilaP came 
to inform the Prophet that it w^as the time for saying 
prayers. The Prophet put down the knife and said. 

\\Tiat IS the matter with him ? May both of his hands 
be soiled with dust Mughira says that his m<mstache 
had become long. Then the Prophet said to him, I 
shall cut it for thee on the dentifrice " or “ You cut it 
on the dentifrice (i.e, putting the moustache on the* denti- 
frice and cutting it with a knife. The narrator is doubtful 
here). 

Abii Huraira says that meat was once brought to the 
Prophet and the meat of the foreleg <>f a, goat Avas plaeetl 
before him. It Avas likec) by the Prophet who then ate it. 
plucking it AAuth the foreteeth, 

Ibn Mas'ud^ that the Pr()phet took delight m 

eating the meat of the foreleg of the goat. Ibn MasTid 
says further that the foreleg of a goat (AAdiieh the Prophet 
and his coinpauions hud (nice eaten) was poisoned. Ibn 
Mas‘ud IS of opinion that a Jewess had poisoned the 
meatd Abu 'Ubaid^ says that he had cooked a caldrtni of 
meat for the Prophet wlio was much pleased with the 
foreleg of the goat. He gaAT^ the Prophet a foreleg. 

(1) Bilal died A.H 17--AD. 6^8 oi A.H 18— A.D 689. Tiiqrib 
af-Takzib^ p. 57. 

(2) The meaning is, What has happened to Bilal ? Doe^ he 
not know that there is still much time ? I am eating food, could 
he not wait and let me finish The expre'bSion hands be 
soiled AAnth dust is used as a simple reproach by the Arabs, 

(8) Ibn Mas ‘■fid bin Ghafil died A.H. 32 — A.D. 652, AlAIunanu, 
Vol. L, p. 202. His full name is Abdullah bin Mas^fid bin Ghafil. 

(4) .kfter the conquest of Khaibar a Jewish woman mixed poison 
with the meat prepared for the Prophet, The Prophet sent for her 
and said, “ Why did you do this ? " She replied 1 said to mA;seif 
that if you are the true Apostle (of God), the poison will have no effect 
and if you are not, the poison will have its elfetd and the people will be 
freed from you.” Then the Prophet pardoned her on his (own) behalf 
but w'hen one of the companions who had eaten the meat had died, 
the woman was executed. The name of this wmman is Zainab bint 
al-Harith, the wife of a Jew named Salam bin Mashkam. Al-MunaitU 
Vol. I., p. 263. 

(5) Abu ‘Ubaid was a liberated slave of the Prophet. He w^as also 
a companion of the Prophet, Taqrib nt-Tahzib^ p. 428. 
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Then the Prophet asked for another which was also given 
him. Again he said, ’■'* Oixc a foreleg.” Then Abu 
‘Ubaid said, O Messenger of God, how many forelegs 
has a goat ? ” Then the Prophet replied, “ I swear by God 
in whose liaiid is my soul that if you had kept quiet {main- 
tained silence) you would have been able to supply me 
with forelegs as often as 1 wanted. ” 

‘Adsha says that the Prophet liked the foreleg of a 
goat not on aceimnt of its deliciousness but because it 
could be cooked quickly (i.e.. the Prophet wanted to 
engage himself with his work with as little delu}^ in finish- 
ing his food as possible). 

"Abdullah bin JaTar used to say. “ I have heard the 
Prophet of God say. ‘ undoubtedly the most delicious meat 
IS the meat of the back.' " "Adsha says that undoubtedly 
the Prophet has said, The best sauce is vinegar.*’ Umm 
Hani says that once the Prophet came to her house ami 
asked, May I have something to eat ? *' Shere])hcd that 
there was nothing except dry bread and vinegar. The 
Prophet said, Bring them, tlie house which lias got 
vinegar cannot be said to have no sauce," Abu Musa^ 
narrates that the Pr(jphet said that tin* sujieriority of 
‘Adsha over other ladies was like the superiority of 
Sarid^ over other kinds of food. Anas bin Malik 
corroborates this. Abu Huraira says that he saw the 
messenger of God performing ablutions after taking a big 
piece of cheese.^ ()n another occasion he saw the Prophet 
eating the shoulder of a goat and after this he said his 
prayers without performing ablutions. 


{1\ The name of Abu Musa (al-Ash'ari) is Abdullah bm Qais He 
died A,H. 50 — A,D 670. Taqnh at-Tahzib, p. 211. 

(2) As ‘ Sarid ' is the best of all kinds of food so ‘A’l&ha is the best 
of all women. Sarid is prepared from crumbs of bread saturated with 
soup. This food IS liked very much by the Arabs. 

(3) He performed ' ablutions' after eating the big piece of cheese. 
The word ‘ ablution ’ here means that the Prophet simply washed 
both the hands and mouth. Consequently washing the hands and 
mouth after eating is desirable. And by not performing the ablutions 
after eating mutton it is meant— so says the Tradition — that the 
ablution is not made teehmeally (i.e., the rule of former times to make 
ablution‘s after eating tire-cooked things is done away with). See 
"Ali aL(^ari, VoL 1., p. 271 and Al-Manawi, Vol. J., p. 272. 
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Alias bin Malik sayy that the Prophet's marriage-feast 
eonsisted of dates and huiAq (parched and ground barley) 
on the occasion of his marriage^ with Saliya.“ 

‘Ubaidullali bin 'Ali^ narrates on the autlioritx of 
his grandmother Salma^ that Hasan bin 'All, Ibn 
‘Abbas and Ibn Ja‘far^ came to Salma and said to her, 
“ Prepare for us food which used to please the Messenger of 
God and which he liked to eat." She said, " O sons, you 
will not like that food today." They said, Why shall 
we not like it ? You prepare it." Then Salma got up, 
took some barley, ground it. put it in the pot and poured 
over it some olive oil. Then she mixed it with black 
pepper and other spices which were ground. After that 
she brought the food before them and said, ''' This is the 
sort of food which used to please the Prophet and lie hkefl 
to eat it.’' 

Jabir bin ‘Abdullah^ says that the Prophet went tc^ his 
house and he killed a goat for liini. Thtn the Prophet 
said that the people seemed to knoxv that he liked meat. 


(1) When the Prophet niarried Safiya he gave riates and ground 
barley to the Muslims as a marriage-feast From this Tradition it is 
evident that “ Walima (marriage-feast given by the bridegroom) 
is semi-obligatory : some hold it obligatory in marriages. If nmeh be 
not available, one should give what he has got Moreover, it is said 
that one should perform the Walima with what he has got and must 
not borrow. Nowadays those who borrow money on interest for their 
mamages and overburden themselves do so against the precepts of the 
Prophet. 

(2) Safiya died A. H. 36 — A.D. 656, Al‘Mu'anf\ p. 68 ; and accord- 
ing to Taqrib at-Tahzih (page 473) m the reign of Mu'awiya. 

(3) ‘Ubaidullah bin 'All bin Alii llafp al-Madani died aftei A.H 
100 — A.D. 718. Taqrib ai-Tahzib, p, 252, 

(4) Salma was the wet-nurse of Ibrahim, the son of the Prophet, 
Al-Munawi, Vol. I., p. 278 

(5) Ibn Ja'far’s name is 'Abdullah Vjm Ja'far bin Abi Talib. 
He died A.H. 80— A.D, 699. Taqrib. p. 195. 

(6) Jabir bin 'Abdullah al-Ansan died A.H. 678 — A.D. 697. Al- 
Ma^arif, p. 156. 
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There is a story about this Tradition.^ 

Jabir narrates that the Prophet of God once went (out 
of his house) and he was with him. Then he (the Prophet) 
went to the house of a lady of Madinah, She killed a goat 
for him. Then the Prophet ate of it and she brought 
before him a Qina' (a sort of plate or disli made of the palni- 
braiieh or palm-leaf when dried) of fresh dates. He ate of 
them and performed ablutioJis for the midday prayers. 
He said his prayers and again came back to her house. 
Then she brought before him the remaining portion of the 
meat. Then the Prophet ate and said his afternoon 
prayers but did not perform ablutions (again). 

Umm Munzir^ narrates that the Prophet came to her 
accompanied by 'Ali and she had a bunch of dates hang- 
ing. Then the Prophet of God began to eat them. ‘Ali 
also began to eat. Then the Prophet said. Refrain from 

(1) Jabir said, ’*We were digging a treiieh tin the day oi‘ the Battle 
of the Clans, and came to hard ground, which lt^^.asnot easy to chg 
and the companions went to the Prophet and said. There is hard 
ground m the trench. Then the Prophet said, “ I am coming down.*' 
And he stood up^ and his belly had a stone tied upon it. from hunger^ 
and he had remained hungry three days without tasting anything. 
And the Prophet took up an axe, and struck the hard giound, r^hlch 
became a heap of sand. Jabir says, ' When I saw the hunger of the 
Prophet. I went to my wife and said. ^ Hav e y<m ge t an^Thing to eat ? 
Because I have seen the marks of great hunger on the Prophet.’ 
Then she brought out a Sa‘ ( a dry measure of four mudds, each nmdd 
weighing a ritl — i.t,. a pound of twelve ounces and one third} ot 
barley; and I had a kid, which hael been bred in the house; and I 
killed it. and my wife made liour of the barley ; and when I put the 
meat into the kettle I w^ent to the Prophet and w^hispered to him, 
” O Messenger of God I have killed a kid. and my wife has made flour . 
come and a small party wnth you." Then the Prophet called out 
saying; " O people of the trenches ! hasten and come ; for verily. Jabii 
ha^ prepared an entertainment.* And the Prophet said to me, Do 
not take off your kettle, nor bake your fioui, till I come." Then the 
Prophet came ; and my wife brought out to him the flour which she 
had ; and the Prophet spat into it, and prayed for blessings on it, and 
increase. After that, he came to the kettle, and spat into it, and prayed 
tor blessings on it, and increase ; and said to my wife, Call another 
woman to work along with you. and take the meat out of the kettle 
with a spoon ; but do not take off the kettle." Jabir says, ‘ The people 
of the trenches were one thousand ; and I swear by God. they ate, and 
went away, leaving : and verily, my kettle boiled as it w’as, and my dough 
eontiiiucd bakmg, as at first Miskkat aUMai^'alih, p. 531. 

{2) Umm Munzir s name was Salma bint Qais. She was an aunt 
of the Prophet ^AU al-Qan. Vol. I., p. 276. 
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eating, O ‘Ali ! as thou art weak/'^ Then ‘Ali sat down, 
but the Prophet still remained eating. Then she cooked 
Silq (the herb beet) and barley. Then the Prophet called 
Wli and said, Come and partake of this, as this is more 
suitable for you,’" 

‘ Ahsha says that the Prophet of God used to go to her 
and say, Have you got anything for breakfast ? If 
‘Ahsha UvSed to reply in the negative, the Prophet used to 
say, '' Verily lam fasting. ^Visha says, The Prophet 
came to my place one day. Then I said. ' Verily. 0 Pro- 
phet ! somebody has sent a present to me.‘ He said, 
‘What is that ? ' Ireplied, " Hesaid. 'EemembeiMu 

the morning I was undoubtedly fasting.' ‘A’lsha says, 
that the Prophet then ate'^ of the Hais. 

Yusufs bin ‘Abdullah bin Salain says that once he saw 
the Prophet taking a piece of barley-bread. Then he 
put a date upon it and saying tliat it would do for a relish 
ate it. Anas bin Malik narrates that the Prophet liked 
the dregs. 

On the ablutions of the Prophet at the time of eating 

Ibn ‘Abbas narrates that the Prophet once came out 
of the privy and when food was placed before him. the 
companions said. “ Shall we not bring water for your 
ablution ? He replied that he had been ordered to 
perform ablutions before saying pra^mrs. 

Salman says that he had read in the Old Testament 
that cleaning the hand after eating blesses the food and 
that he had mentioned this to the Prophet and iiifoimed 
him of what he had read in the Old Testament. The 

(1) Meaning you have just recovered from illness. It will harm 

you. 

(2) When the Prophet had nothing at home in the morning, he 
would at once make up his rnind to fast that da;}\ 

(3) Hais, a kind of cake made from dates butter, milk and 
sugar, 

(4) The Prophet had made up hrs mind to fast that day. 
Hence in non -obligatory fasting it is permissible for a man either to 
complete it or break it. But this must be done before midda)- . 

(5) Yusuf bin ‘AbdullaJh was a companion oi the Prophet. Taqrib 
at-Tahzih, p. 404. 

(6) It -was the habit of the Prophet not to eat food without ablu- 
tions. For this reason the companions asked him about the ablution. 
But the Prophet replied that ablution was compulsory tor prayer only 
and not for eating. 
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Prophet, however, said that washing the hand both before 
and after eating blesses the food. 

0/? the conversation of the Prophet before and after eating 

Abu Ayyub al-Ansari^ says that they were in the com- 
pany of tile Prophet one day and food was placed before 
the Prophet. There was great blessing in the food of 
which they partook first but less blessing in the food M^hich 
they ate last. Then he said. O Prophet ! how did this 
happen ? ” The Prophet replied that they had mentioned 
the name of God when they began to eat but, as later on a 
person sat down and began to eat without repeating the 
name of God. Satan ate with him. 

‘A'isha narrates that the Prophet said that in ease a 
person forgets to chant ' BismUlah ' ( In the name of God) 
when beginning to eat. it would do if he repeated the name 
of God (when he remembers) in this way: " I commence 
with the name of God in the beginning and finish wdth it 
at the end/ 'Umar bin Abi Salma^ says that he went to 
the Prophet. Then the Prophet said, “ Come near, O 
child ! take the name of God and eat with the right hand 
and eat from the side^ that is near you.” Abu Sa'id 
al-Khiidri says that the Prophet, when he finished eating, 
used to say, " All praise is due to God who has fed us and 
given us drink and made us Muslims." Abfi Umama says 
that on the removal of the table-eloth the Prophet used 
to say, To thee. O God, we offer praise, unending and 
holy and blessed ; to Thy food we have shown no careless- 
ness or disrespect.^ O God ! accept our thanks." 

(1) Abu Ayyub aI-Ansari% full name is Khalid ])in Zaid. Died 
A.H. 50— A.D. 670 or A.H. 51 —A. D. 671, Taqrih ai-Tah:^ih, p, 3 01 
and \Ui al~Qari, Vol. I., p 285 

(2) ‘Umar bin Abi Salma died A.H SB — A.D. 702, Taqrib of 
Tahzib.p. 270. 

(3) From this Tradition it is known that a person should eat from 
the side near to him and should not eat from other peoples’ side, 

(4) Some commentators explain the clause : shown no 

carelessness or disrespect towards it as an attribute to the 
previous w'ords ‘‘praise to God" or to the word “Allah" (God) 
in which ease the translation wmuld stand thus: “ and the praise (of 
God w^ho) which can neither be ignored nor unminded. 'Ali al-Qari 
Vol. I p. 291, 
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\Visha says that the Prophet was once eating food with 
six of his companions when a Bedouin turned up and ate 
up the whole in two mouthfuls. Then the Prophet said 
that if he had chanted Bismillah then undoubtedly 
the food would have been sufficient for alL Anas bin 
Malik says, Verily God is pleased with those who 
eat a morsel or drink a sip and praise Him for it/’ 

On the cup of the Prophet 

Thabit^ says that Anas bin Malik brought out to show 
him a thick wooden cup studded with iron nails and said, 
O Thabit ! this is the cup of the Prophet/' Anas said 
further that in the cup he gave the Prophet to drink all 
liquids, namely, water, nabidhf honey and milk. 

On the fruits eaten by the Prophet 

Abdullah bin Ja'far says that the Prophet used to eat 
cucumber with dates. ‘A'lsha narrates that the Pro- 
phet used to eat melon with dates. Abu Huraira says 
that the people used to bring fruits first to the Prophet. 
After taking them the Prophet used to say. “ O Allah ! 
bless our finiits and bless our city and bless our measuring 
cups and measure ; O God I Abraham was Thy servant. 
Thy chosen friend and Thy Prophet, and I am Thy 
servant and Prophet and verily Abraham prayed to Thee 
for Mecca and I pray to Thee for Madinahfor a double 
measure of the blessings which Thou hast granted to Mecca. “ 
Abu Huraira says that the Prophet used to call little child- 
ren and distribute those fruits an\ong them. Rubaiyi‘ 
bint Mii'aAvwaz^ says that Ma'az/ sent her a plate of fresh 
dates and some yellow cucumbers. As the Prophet liked 
cucumbers she took them before him. The Prophet had 

(X) His full name is Thabit bm Aslam al-Bunam, died between 
A.H. 123 — 129. A.D. 740 — 746. Taqrib al-Tak^fh, p. 6(n 

(2) A kind of drink made of dates or ratsins, etr. Fruits used to 
be put into water at an early part of the night and this sweet water was 
given to the Prophet by Anas m the morning. 

(3) Rubaryi" w'a.s a companion of the Prophet- A dispute between 
her husband and herself w^as settled in A H. 35 — A.D. 655 by 'Uthman 
the third Caliph. Al-Isaba. VoL IV . p. 574. 

(4) Ma‘az bin 'Afra' was a companion of the Prophet. Some say 
that he died during the Caliphate of "Mi bin Abi Talib, the fourth 
Caliph, and some hold that he died after the caliphate of "Mi, and some 
say that he died during the time of the Prophet. Taqrih at-Tahzib, 
p. 856, and Al-Isaba Vol III. p. 875. 
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with him ornaments which had been sent from Bahrain. 
He filled his hand with the ornaments and gave them to 
her. She further narrates the same Tradition, but the 
narrator is doubtful and says : The Prophet filled his 
hands with the ornaments of gold and gave them to her.*’ 

0)2 the drinks of the Prophet 

M’isha says that the most delicious drink of the Pro- 
phet was swTet cold drink. Ibn "Abbas says that he and 
Khalid bin Walid^ came toMaimuna- (wife of the Prophet 
and aunt of Khalid bin Walid and Ibn "Abbas) with the 
Prophet. She brought a cup of milk and the Prophet 
drank it. Ibn ^\bbas was on the right side of the Prophet 
and Khalid was on the left. Then the Prophet said, "" The 
drink is for you^ (Ibii 'Abbas) and if you like you may 
give it to Khalid. Then Ibn "Abba-- said that he did not 
like to give to any one the remains of the things partaken 
of by the Prophet. Then the Prophet said that the person 
whom God fed ought to say. O God ! bless my food and 
give me better than what Tliou hast given/' and the 
person ^vlio w^as given milk by God for drinking ought to 
say, O God ! bless me m this and increase it." The 
Prophet said that there w^as nothing which could be a 
substitute both for food and drink except milk. 

Oil the drinking of nvder hfj the Prophet 

Ibn ‘Abbas narrates that the Prophet drank the water 
of Zamzain^ (a well) while standing.^ The grandfather^’ 
of Shu'aib' says that he saw the Prophet drinking water 

(1) KhaJid bin Walid died A,H. 21 — A,D. (>41. Ma'arif. p, 136. 

(2j Maimiinadied A H 51 ~ A,D. 671. Al-I$aba. Vol. IV. p. 795. 

(3) The Prophet said this on the ground that he was on the right 
side and according to custom and general practice the cup is passed 
from the right side to the left. The name of Khalid was sug- 
gested to Ibn 'Abbas as Khalid was older than 'Abbas 

(4) The famous well withm the precincts of the mosque at Mecca. 

(5) It IS not desirable to drink water when standing, but it is ad- 
visable to drink water from Zamzam while standing. 

(6) The name of the grandfather is Abdullah bin Ainr bin ai-'As, 
He died A H. 65— A. D, 684. AhMa^arif p, 146. 

(7) Shu'aib bin Muhammad bin Abdullah bin Amr bin al- As 

was a reliable Traditionist, according to Bukhari. He died after 
A.H 100— A.D, 718 AhMurtawh Vol. I., p. 308, i\nd Taarih at~Takzib 
p. 170. ^ 
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both standing and sitting. Nazzal bin Sabra^ says that a 
cup of water was brought to ‘Ali when he was sitting on 
Rahaha? He then took a handful of water from the cup 
and washed his hands. Then he gargled, drew up the 
water into the nostrils, passed his hands over the face, arms 
and head and then drank from it while standing. He said 
that this was ablution for a person who was already in a 
state of ablution,^ He said further that he had seen the 
Prophet doing the same thing. Anas bin Malik narrates 
that the Prophet used to stop three times while drinking 
water and to say tliat drinking water in this manner helps 
to digest the fond and quenches tli irst . Ibn "Abbas narrates 
that the Prophet used to stop twice when drink- 
ing water. Kabsha^ says tliat tln‘ Prophet eamc to her 
and drank water from a hanging leather hag while stand- 
ing. Then she stood up to the mouth of the leather bag 
and cut it/"' 

Sumaina bin Wbdutlaii^ says that Anas bin Malik 
used to stop for breath three times while drinking water 
and Anas bin Malik says that the Prophet used to stop for 
breath three times while drinking water. Sa'd bin Abi 
Waqqas' narrates that the Prophet drank water standing 
(i.e., did so sometimes), 

Oji the appUcatio/i of ptrjumc bij tin Prophet 

Anas bin Malik says that the Prophet had Sukka (^n 
aromatic composition) which he used as perfume. Sumania 


(1) Nazzal bin Sabni was a relial^le Traditionisl He died before 
A.H. 100 -A 13. 718. Taqtib ai-Tahzib. p. 372. 

(2) It was an elevated place m the mosque of Kufa where Ah 
used to deliver sermons to the people. 

(3) Ablution (wazu’l-a bacred ablution pcrforn,«l before prayer - 
consists in washing, first the hands then the mouth inside, then 

draslgupwatermfhenostuLs, then throwing water on the forehead 

washing the whole face, the arms, then d-awmg the hands oser the 

^''^‘^(“KibiAabint'™ was the sister ot Ha-san. the poet, and was 

“ "T-i^hriKTsha^to^Thabi'l c!.urfor'the I’eason'that it had 
K pfifi^pri bv the lips of the Prophet and that she might keep 

become sanctrfied bj the bp^ J> forbidden to 

wir I. don. n, .dvi„ 

“ a,h. 

Tahsib, p. 142. 
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bin 'Abdullah says that Anas bin Malik did not refuse 
perfume and the latter says that the Prophet did not refuse 
perfume either, Ibn 'Umar says that the Prophet said 
that three things were not to be refused, namely, a pillow 
(if any one places it beneath the head), scented oil and 
milk. Abu Huraira narrates that the Prophet said that 
for men the colour of the perfume should be hidden and its 
smell apparent and for women vice versa. Abu "Uthman 
an-NahdP says that the Prophet said. “ If any one of you 
is given a fragrant flower he should not refuse it because 
flow^ers come from paradise.” Jarir bin 'Abdullah‘S says 
that he was once taken before ‘ Umar bin al-Khattab. 
Jarir cast off his scarf and went in his trousers- ^Umar, 
however, told Jarir to put on liis scarf and to the people 
he said that he had not seen any man more beautiful than 
Jarir except Joseph of whose beauty he had already been 
told. 


On the conversation of the Prophet 

M'isha says that the Prophet did not speak fast like 
other people but distinctly, pronouncing every Avord 
separately so that the person ivho sat near him could 
remember his Avords Anas bin Malik says that the 
Prophet repeated AAmrds three times so that they could 
be understood. Hasan bin 'Ali says that he asked his 
maternal uncle Hind bin Abi Hala to describe the manner 
in AA^hich the Prophet u>sed to speak. The latter said that 
the Prophet was ahA^ays sorroAAflul {because men did not 
accept the unity of God) and w^as thoughtful. He had no 
comfort (in this Avorld). Generally he remained s ilent. 
He did not speak unnecessarily. He used to begin and 
finish his talk clearly.'^ He talked in such a AA^ay that he 
conA'eyed a AAmrld of meaning AAuth tlie feAvest AA^ords. His 
speech made a distinction (between right and wrong) and 
it Avas not idle talk and there was no shortcoming in his 
speech. He Avas not unjust toAA’^ards any person, nor did 
lie allow any person to be looked down upon. He con- 
sidered a gift to be great although it was a petty one. He 

(1) Abu TTthman an-Nahdi according to some died A.H. 05 — A.D. 

His name is ‘Abdur Rahman bin Mall, vide 'All al-Qari. VoL II. 

p. 6, 

(2^ Jarir bm ‘Abdullah al-Bajali died A-H. 54 — A.D. 673, Al- 
MiCarif p. 149. 

(3) In some readmgs we find in the place of '"clearly ” ‘'with the 
words Bi^miUah. in the name of God. 

8 * 
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did not find fault with presents, unless they were eatable 
things which he neither praised nor blamed. The world 
and the things in it could not annoy him. But when 
truth was disregarded then nothing could pacify his 
anger unless and until religious injunctions were enforced. 
He did not take offence at any remark of a personal nature, 
neither did he revenge himself upon anybody. 

When he pointed out anything he did so with his palm 
outspread. When he wondered he used to reverse his 
palm. Wlien lie talked he brought both the hands to- 
gether ; and struck the left thumb with his right palm ; 
he looked away whenever he became angry and looked 
down (and shut the eyes) \yben he was pleased. Most 
of his laughter was smiling.^ When smiling, his teeth 
appeared like hail-stones. 

On the Prophet's laughter 

Jabir bin Samura says. The Prophet’s legs were 
thin and he never laughed, but merely smiled. And, 
^Yhenevel I saw him I noticed collyrium in his eyes although 
he had not applied it.’’ 

\\bdullahbin Harith- says that he never saw any person 
with a more smiling'^ countenance than the Prophet. 
Abu Zarr^ narrates that the Prophet said that he knew 
full well the first person who would enter Paradise and the 
last person who would come out of hell. A person will be 
brought out on the day of Judgment ; then the angels 
will be asked to describe to him his smaller sms but his 
greater sins will be concealed from him. Then he Avill be 
told the particular occasions Avhen he had committed these 
faults. He will not deny but confess all these. He will 
be, however, afraid of the greater sins. Then it will be 
said, Give him one good action for every sin that he 
has committed ” (because he has repented sincerely) ; 

(1) This was the usual practice with the Prophet. It is said that 
sometimes he laughed till the teeth at the c*omers were visible. 

(2) ‘Abdullaii bin Harilii died A.H. 86 — A.D. 705. Taqrib at- 
Tahzib p. 195. 

(3) In a previous Tradition it is narrated that he always appeared 
to be sorrowful but according to this, smiling. This is not contradictor 
because he used to remember mournful phases of the work at hand, but 
when he conversed with the people he used to smile. 

(4) Abu Zarr died A.H. 32--A.D. 352. Taqrib ai-Tahzib, p. 418, 
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then the person will say, “ Verily there are other sins of 
mine whicli I do not find here.*" Abu Zarr says that he 
sa^v the Prophet laughing till the teeth at the corners 
were visible. Jarir bin ‘Abdullah says, “ The Prophet 
did not forbid me from going to him from the time I 
became a Muslim and whenever he saw me he smiled.” 
‘Abdullah bin Mas‘ud^ narrates that the Prophet said that 
he knew the last person who w^ould come out of hell. He 
is a person who will come out of hell- fire, creeping. Then 
he will be asked to go and enter Paradise. He will go, so 
that he enters Paradise. Then he will find that the people 
have occupied the places. Then he will return and say. 
‘*0 God ! people have taken their places." Then he will 
be asked. “ Do you remember the time when you were 
(in the world)." Then he will reply “Aye, " Then 
he will be asked to express his desire. This he will do. 
Then he wfill be told, “ Verily you will get wdiat you desire 
and over and above that ten times of the world." Then 
he Avill say (to God) that He (God) is joking wfith him 
w^hereas He (God) is the King. ‘Abdullah says that he 
saw' the Prophet laughing till the teeth at the corners 
w'ere visible, ‘Ali bm Rabi‘a“ says that he presented 
himself to ‘Ali. A beast was brought so that ‘Ali might 
mount it. When he placed his foot on the stirrup he 
said “ Bismillah " (in the name of God) ; when he mounted 
on its back he said. “ Al-hamduhliah " etc. (praise 
be to God), “ Holy is the Being Who has made this beast 
obedient to us." “ We did not possess strength to make it 
obedient and verily we shall return to our Lord." Then 
he said, “ Praise be to God," three times and “ God is 
Greater, " three times. “ Thou art Holy, verily I have done 
harm to my soul ; therefore, forgive me because none can 
forgive sins except Thee," and then he laughed. Then 
the narrator asked, “ What made you laugh? O Prince 
of Believers ! " He replied that he saw the Prophet 
doing just as he did and then laughing. ‘Ali said that he 
had asked the Prophet w'hy he had laughed. The Pro- 
phet replied that God was pleased with a man wJien he 
said, “ O God ! forgive my sins ” and he knew^ that none 

(1) ‘AbduUah bm Mas‘ud died A.H. 32 — A.D. 652, Taqrib aU 
Tahzih, p. 215, 

(2) "Ah bin Rabt‘a died after A.H. 100 — A,D. 718. Taqrib aU 
Tahzih. p. 271 . 
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except Him (God) can forgive sins, ‘Amir^ narrates 
on the authority of (his father) Sa"d^ who said that he saw 
the Prophet laughing on the day of the Battle of the 
Trench^ so that the teeth at the corners were visible. h\mir 
asked Sa^^d the cause of the laughing. Sa'd replied 
that there was a person wdio had a shield, and Sa^d was 
an archer and that person protected himself with the shield. 
He hid his forehead and then Sa'd took out an arro^v and 
as soon as that person raised his head Sa‘d shot at him and 
this arrow did not miss him. The infidel fell down and 
raised his feet. This made the Prophet laugh so much 
that his teeth were visible. 'Amir asked : What made 
him laugh ? Sa‘d replied, The way in which I shot the 
arroiv and the manner in which my opponent fell down 
notwithstanding all the precautions he had taken made the 
Prophet laugh,’' 

On the humour of the Prophet 

Anas bin Malik says that the Prophet once addressed 
him as the possessor of two cars and in this way (he the 
Pi’ophet) joked with him. Anas bin Malik says that the 
Prophet used to mix with his people so freely that he said 
to his (Anas bin Malik’s) younger brother (step-brother). 
“ 0 Aba ‘Umair ! What has become of your sparrow with 
red beak This remark has been explained by 'Isa, the 
author, who says that the Prophet used to joke and 
nickname the young man Aba 'Umair. (Tirmizi further 
remarks that from this Tradition it is concluded that there 
is no harm if a young boy is given a bird to play with). 
The Prophet used the expression, “ O Aba 'Umair ! 
mafa^ala an-nnghair,^' (O Aba 'Umair I What has become 
of the sparrow with red beak) for the reason that the boy 
had a sparrow with which he played and upon whose death 
he was severely pained. The Prophet said the above 
sentence jocosely (with a view to lessen the boy’s grief). 

Abu Huraira narrates that the people said, " O Pro- 
phet ! Verily you joke with us/’ He replied that he did 
not say anything but the truth. Anas bin Malik narrates 
that a person asked for a conveyance from the Prophet. 

(1) 'Amir bin Sa‘d died A.H. 104-~A.D, 722. Taqrib at-Tahzib, 

p. 185. 

(2) Sa'd bin Abi Waqqas died A.H. 55 — A,D. 672. Taqrib at- 
Tahzib, p. 142, 

(8) The Battle of the Trench took place m A.H. 4 — A.D, 625. 
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Then the Prophet promised that he would make him ride 
on the young of the she- camel ; then the person said, 
O Prophet I What shall I do with ^ the young of the she- 
cameF ? The Prophet replied that the camel was 
nothing but the young^ of the she-camel. Anas bin 
Malik narrates that a villager whose name was Zahir- used 
to send country gifts (such as fruit) to the Prophet 
and the Prophet also, in return, used to supply him with 
necessary articles (useful for the village) at the time of 
his departure from the town. The Prophet said, “ Verily 
Zahir is an inhabitant of our village and we are the inhabit- 
ants of his towm.'’ And the Prophet liked him very much 
although he was ugly. One day the Prophet went to him 
when he was selling his goods and embraced him from 
behind before he could see the Prophet. Then he said, 
Who are you ? Leave me, ’’but, when he turned he re- 
cognised that it was the Prophet, and he kept on touching 
the breast of the Prophet witli his back. Then the Prophet 
began to say, Who will buy this slave ? Then the 
person said, ‘‘ I SAvear by God that you will find me worth- 
less/' Then the Prophet replied that he was not worthless 
before God ; or*^ the Prophet said that the person ^vas 
valuable to God. Al-Hasan Bisri^ says that an old woman® 
went to the Prophet and asked him to pray for her so 
that she might be admitted into Paradise. The Prophet 
replied, O mother of So-and-so.' Old women are not 
admitted into Paradise.’' The narrator says that she 


(1) All camels are the young of the i^he-eainel. The person 
thought that the Prophet would give him a young camel and he would 
not be able to ride it. Then the Prophet said that a big camel was 
also the young of a she-camel and this was the truth and he said it 
m a joke. 

(2) Zahir bin Haram al-Ashai took part m the Battle of Badr 
A.H. (2,) A.D. 623). Al~Munawi, VoL II., page 35, 

(3) This was said by the Prophet as a joke and this is true because 
eveiy’ one is a slave of God, 

(4) The narrator is doubtful about the ivords used by the Prophet. 

(5) Al-Hasan al-Bisri died A.H, 110 — A.D. 728. Taqrih aU 
Tahziby page 87. 

(6) Some commentaries say that she was Safiya, the daughter of 
‘Abdul Miittaiib, mother of az-Zubair bm ‘Awwam and aunt of the 
Prophet. ^Ali ai-Qari, Yol. 11,, p. 38. 

(7) The narrator has evidently forgotten the name and conse- 
quently says *So-and-so.' 
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went away weeping. Then the Prophet said, '' Inform 
her that she will not enter Paradise as an old woman. 
God the xllraighty says that verily He will create them 
anew and make them virgins/'* 

* Sura 56, verses 34 and 35. 

Hidayet Hosain, 
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THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF KHWAJA 
NIZAMV L-MULK TUSI 

The tenth and the eleventh centuries of the Cliristian 
era form a distinct epoch in the history of Central and 
Western Asia, for it was then that the threat political 
edifice built on the foundations first laid by the Apostle 
of Islam finally tottered and fell under the strain of the 
onslaught of the Persians and Turks from the East. As 
early as the ninth century the Khilafat of Baghdad shows 
clear signs of its impending fall. By the end the century 
we see a number of Sultans. Kings and even Khalifahs in 
the far flung corners of wlrat was once the glorious realm of 
the House of 'Aljbas, and new dynasties arising m various 
parts such as the Tahirites, the Saffarites and the Samanids 
in Persia, tlie Tulunids and the Fatimids in Egypt, and 
the Ghaznavids in Afghanistan and North-western India. 
We seethe mournful, though very significant, spectacle of 
the scions of these upstart Houses challenging the supre- 
macy of the laud of Islam of the ‘Abbasid Khalifah 
whose very name recalled the traditions of the birth of 
Islam and the life of its Prophet. 

It is in these critical times that a man appears m the 
fastnesses of Turkistan, named Seljuq, who by his prowess 
and ability enlarges his sphere of influence to such an 
extent that his fame reaches the very gates of the 'Abbas id 
capital, and when the Khalifah Qa’im hi Amr'illah is 
hard pressed by his enemies, he has to call in the assistance 
of his powerful subject, the grandson of Seljuq, Abu Talib 
Ruknu'd-din Tughral Beg. This Tughral extended his 
dominions to practically the whole of Central and Western 
Asia, and his banner floated over the expanse of territory 
from Afghanistan right up to the Mediterranean Sea. 
The very seat of the Khilafat came under his direct 
influence, and this alliance was further cemented by the 
marriage of his sister, the famous Ar Jan Khatun with the 
reigning Khalifah ; after which Tughral was formally made 
the Viceroy of all the lands under the sway of Baghdad. 
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Tughral died in 1063, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, ‘Adadu'd-din Abu Shuja‘ Alp Arslan, ' who 
finally conquered all the territories in Western Asia till 
then ruled by the Eastern Roman Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, capturing the Emperor Diogenes liimself in 
1070 and forcing him to promise the payment of a large 
annual tribute to the Islamic State. M, Sedillot quite 
rightly says in his Histoire dcs Arabes that Alp Arslan 
ruled over a large part of the Asiatic continent and com- 
manded two hundred thousand warriors under his banner. 
Still, in spite of this eminence, it cannot be said that 
Alp Ai'slan was the greatest ruler of his line, for this 
place is really reserved for his son and successor, Sultan 
Malik Shah, who ruled from 1074 to 100:i. This great 
king doubled the number of the mosques and educational 
institutions of Baghdad, and conveyance between the 
various parts of his Imge Empire was facilitated by the 
construction of new roads and canals. His name was 
mentioned in the Friday sermons from iVlecca to Baghdad 
and from Isfahan to Kashghar, and he annexed all tlie 
parts of Asia Minor to his dominions right up to the 
Mediterranean sea-coast/' 

It was in the reign of tlicse two ]>otentates that the 
great Empire was really governed by the man who is the 
subject of the present artiele, Khwa ja Abfi 'All Hasan 
ibn 'All ibti Ishaq, better known in history as Nizamud- 
Mulk Tusi, was born at Nuqan, a suburb of Tus, ju 1017. 
It IS related that when he wais at school he had as his 
fellow^ -students two boys wdio later became t^vc> of the 
most prominent men of their time, the great poet and 
savant of Persia, 'Umar Khayyam, and the founder of the 
Batiniyah sect of the Hashshashin (the Assassins), Hasan 
ibn Sabbah el-Hamiri el-Qumrni, one of whose follow'ers, 
Abu Tahir Harith, murdered our hero in 1002. The 
Khw^aja of Tus w^as first appointed a katib by Alp ,:Vxslaii*s 
father. Cliaghri Beg Dawud ; after that the Khw^aja rose 
step by step till he became Joint-Minister and, after the 
death ^ of Hamidu’l-Mulk, Chief Minister of the Seijuq 
realm. During his term of office he w^as showrered wuth 
all kinds of honorific titles and dignities both by his 
masters, Alp Arslan and Malik Shah, and by the Khalifah 
of Baghdad, al-Qa’im bi AmnJIah, so that he became, in 
course of time, Wazir kebir, Khw^aja-i-buzurg, Taju'l- 
hadratain, QiwamiTd-dm, Nizamu'l-Mulk, Atabek, Radio 
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Emirn-mu'mininj al-Wazirul-‘AIimu’l-'Adil and, as if 
all these high sounding titles did not suffice to connote 
the qualities of the man, the great savant and divine of the 
period, Imamul-Harameyn Sheykh ‘Abdu’l-Malik 
Juweyni added the distinctions of Savyidud-wara, 
Miuyidu'd-din, Muladhu'l-umani, Mustakhdim h's-seyfi 
xvad-qalani^ to his already high sounding names. A 
mere perusal of these titles gives us an idea of the great 
position which the Khwaja held m the eyes of his contem- 
poraries. The reason for this exalted status is not far to 
seek, for not only was he the Prime Minister of the great 
realm which extended from the Oxus and the Jaxartes 
to the Bosphorus, the power behind the throne of the 
Khilafat itself, but he was a savant and a man of culture 
who actually wrote dowm the principles which lie put in prac- 
tice as a statesman, besides being God-fearing, pist. and a 
lover of learning. It was he who laid the foundation of 
the Nizamiah University of Baghdad, and established 
colleges in the great centres of the Empire such as Isfahan, 
Nishapur, Merv, Musal, Hirat, and Tiis as feeders for that 
seat of learning. It is related that no gift was so accept- 
able to the Khwaja as a gift of books, and he invariably 
gave over the books presented to him to tlic University 
Library of Baghdad. 

There are two treatises on the science of polities which 
are attributed to him : the Siasat-Nameh or Siyarul 
Muhik. written mainly for the guidance of Sultan 
Malik Shah, and Majma'^iil-tnasaiia or Dasturul-rviizara, 
which he is said to have written for his son, Fakhrul-Mulk. 
Of these, the was written towards the end of 

the Minister's life. It is said that once Malik Shah asked 
his nobles the real cause of the troubles under which the 
kingdom laboured ; to which everyone of note tried to 
give some kind of answer. Of course Nizamu'l-Mulk was 
one of those to whom the query was addressed, and the 
reasoned reply he gave forms the Siasat-Nameh as know 
it. When the work was placed before the king he read 
it thoroughly and declared that it w'ould form the 
law of the constitution m future. The other work, 
Dasturul-vouzara, which is attributed to him, was 
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probably the work of someone who seems to have compiled 
it for Emir Fakhru'd-din Hasan ibn Taji’din sometime 
about the fifteenth century. Although the technique of 
this work is more or less the same as that of the Siasat- 
Nameh — ^that is to say. in both these books cA^ery principle 
of political conduct is substantiated and illustrated by a 
number of historical anecdotes —still the present trend of 
thought is that the work did not originate with Nizamu’l- 
Mulk. 

Under these circumstances, Ave shall content ourseUes 
with analysing the principles enunciated in the Sia^^ai- 
Nmneh and try to gh^e it its place in the field of political 
thought. Before attempting to deal Avith the work, we 
shall delineate the true perspectiw oi th<‘ tunc of Avhich 
the Khwaja was a product. We can appreciate his fore- 
sight, his erudition aud his method of goA’crninent only 
when Ave bear in mind that he Avas a eontemporary of 
William, the Conqueror of England ; that Avhen he was 
expounding his vdews. the seemingly eternal quarrels be- 
tween the Pope aud the Emperor were still going on, Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznah was still in the aet of subjugating 
the land of Hindustan jheeenieal, while there Avas hardly 
an Indian in the length and breadth of this great sub- 
continent who had embraced the faith of Islam ; and it 
was only a few years before that 'Abdirr-Rahinan an- 
Nasir li Dinillah had laid the foundation of the Khilafat 
of the West at CordoA^a. We cannot gauge the importance 
of the Eastern sciences and arts till we are aware of the 
conditions preA^ulent in dilferent parts of the world at 
the time which wv happen to be scanning, and it is only 
when Ave knoAv exactly the condition of things nine hundred 
years ago in Europe and Asia that Ave can estimate the 
eminence of the KhAA^aja as statesman and political 
scientist. 

If it is possible to label the Khwaja*s method with any 
particular epithet, it is that his method is, to a large extent, 
historical. He does not enunciate any principle, nor 
write a single sentence till he has tested it on the touch- 
stone of historical facts. Sometimes Ave see that he states 
a comparatively simple idea but illustrates it with a series 
of facts covering a number of pages. Perhaps in order 
to saA^e himself from the charge of arguing from the 
particular to the general, he gives instances of a principle 
of political conduct from the history of various countries. 
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Thus while enunciating the principle that the king should 
make such persons his officers as are God-fearing and above 
temptation, he proves it by illustrations taken from the 
Qur'ain the Traditions of the Prophet, the lives of the 
Saints and the history of Baghdad ; thus, 

(1) It was the habit of Emir 'Abdullah ihn Tahir 
that he invariably took God-fearing and pious men into 
his service, with the result that his subjects became 
happy and contented, and his treasury was filled with 
lawful gold." 

(2) '' It is stated m the Traditions that ^ Justice is 
the cause of all worldly honour and of the power of the 
ruler, and in it lies all public and private good/ ' 

(J) It is said m the Holy Qur'an, 'God JsHe who 
sent His Book with Truth and Justice/ 

(4) “ Fadl ibn 'Ayadh used to say that, if his prayers 
were of any avail, he would pray to the Almighty that 
He should give them a just ruler/' 

Not only does he illustrate his maxims with a rcferenee 
to the history of the Islamic countries, but he goes on to 
refer to non-Muslim lands as well, so much so that his 
book is full of instances from the history of Persia and 
even of China. While discussing the importance of the 
Judiciary, he mentions that the rulers of ancient Persia 
used to hold a big durbar twi(*e a year, at which every 
complainant had free access to the Royal Person : and 
whoever kept any one back was put to death. The 
Khwaja says that this principle of impartiality in 
justice was held so sacred by the Persians of old that if 
there was any one who had a complaint against the King 
himself, he was brought into the Royal Presence, when the 
King vacated his throne and the case was placed before 
the Chief Justice with His Majesty himself appearing as the 
Respondent. 

It will be seen that the Siasat-Nameh is a very good 
example of the deductive method of Political Science, and 
when we notice that the conclusions arrived at by our 
author from his study of the history of the world are so 
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correct, we are deeply impressed by his farsightedness, 
breadth of vision and erudition. Most of those who 
have vT-itten on politics in the West have had little to do 
with actual administration, and it often happens that the 
government of the country of which they are citizens 
views their work with a certain amount of diffidence and 
even antipathy. One of the first Europeans to write 
of political matters at any length was Plato ; but the 
theories which he propounded are such tliat they can 
hardly ever be put into practice. Then comes Aristotle, 
who seems to argue from the constitutional history of 
Greek city-states, but it must be remembered that the 
Greece of the city-states was already a thing of the past 
in his time, and the Athens and Sparta which are the 
ob]ects of his study had already disappeared before tlie 
might of Macedoii when he picked up his ])en to compile 
his work on Politics. The ease of subsequent European 
wTiters on Political Science is not much different ; the 
author of the Leviathan is exiled. Rousseau ends his days 
in a far-off land, " unwept, unhonoiired and unsung, ' and 
even after his death his countrymen treat his ashes with 
scant respect ; and when Bentham seeks to influence his 
contemporaries hy his theory of law, no one seems to 
take much notice of him. But it is different with Eastern 
political scientists, for most of them were themselves 
members tif governments, magistrates, judges and minis- 
ters. In India, Kautiliva and Abul-Fadl were Ministers 
of State: Confucius was Minister of ,Justi(‘e : Ibn Khaldun 
acted as a Judge and an Ambassador in a number of 
countries, and Al-Mawardi filled many c>ffices of State. 

Thus there is this gi’eat difference between the Western 
and the Eastern political scientists, that wliile most of 
the latter themselves belong to the governing body of 
their country and are well experienced in the art of 
government, the Western political scientist is, as a rule, 
inexjoerienced in that art, and his writings are not always 
viewed with sympathy by the powers that be. Like 
most other political scientists of Asia, Iviiwaja Xizamu’l- 
Mulk was a member of the government, and while perusing 
his book we must bear in mind that whatever he has 
written has passed the acid test of experience as well as 
that of deep historical research. 

First of all let us see what the Khwaja says about 
kingship, an institution which, mnder various names. 
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still survives as the centre of government in republican 
as well as monarchical States : 

God the Almighty selects someone from among 
men and gives over to him tiie charge of the well-being 
of the world and the comfort and tranquillity of human 
beings after duly furnishing him with the arts of govern- 
ment. He also makes him responsible for the peace 
and security of the land and endows him with all the 
necessary prestige in order that God’s creatures may 
live in peace and plenty and that Justice and Security 
may be the order of the day/' 

It is therefore quite clear that instead of having a 
blind belief in the royal prerogative, Nizamu’l-Mulk 
thinks that the basis and raison d'etre of the Kingly office 
is that it precludes the possibility of internal turmoil to 
a large extent and makes it possible for the subjects to 
live in peace and security. It will be interesting here to 
note en passant that this is the identical principle pro- 
pounded by Bodin, Hobbes and other political scientists 
of Europe nearly seven hundred years after the com- 
pilation of the Siasat-Nameh when they stress the point 
that the Sovereign is endowed with the jiowers of govern- 
ment in order to save the country from turmoil and con- 
sequent troubles. 

Our author makes it quite plain that it should not be 
understood that a man becomes less responsible for his 
acts after he has been crowned king, but as a matter of 
fact he should f)e working for the good of his people till 
the end of his days as the Sovereign, and he should 
rememlrer that God the Almighty is pleased only when he 
treats his people with kindness and justice/’ In the same 
way he should make his officials treat the people like- 
wise, extract only the legal dues from them, and be ever 
careful of the affairs of State, for Darius is said to have 
exc'laimed just before his last gasp that the carelessness of 
the King and the dishonesty of the Minister were the real 
causes of the downfall of his Empire/’ While passing 
in review the authority of the Royal Person, our author 
discusses the position of the ‘‘King's Friends,” and quotes 
from the sayings of the saint Sufiyan Thuri that “ the 
best of kings is he who keeps the company of the 
learned, and the worst of the learned is he who keeps the 
company of kings/’ Apart from the Islamic Law which 
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was current in the land, the King was empowered to 
issue proclamations according to the need of the moment, 
and of these the Khw'aja says that “if it is known that 
there is someone who treats these proclamations with 
disrespect or hesitates to act according to them, he should 
be punished forthwith, Avhether he be a prince of the royal 
blood or a mere commoner."' But he warns the King 
that he should not base these proclamations on his per- 
sonal w^him but should issue them after duly consulting 
those well-known for their experiem^e, their sound views 
and their common-sense. He sh<nild always take care 
that his officials are doing their duty with diligein^e and 
honesty, and should at once depose them when their 
dishonesty or carelessness is known to him. Taking 
these ideas into consideration, he lays it down that the 
Ruler should never appoint members of ins entourage to 
high posts in the State, nor force high otliccrs of theOown 
to be his companions. He slnnild remember that capable 
officers arc a great blessing to the State, and that “the 
wise have said that a worthy servant and an able slave 
rank superior even to one’s own son."" We know for a 
fact that indolent or dishonest officials lead a country to 
utter ruin, however well-meaning and sympathetic the 
Ruler himself may be ; while, on the other hand, if the 
State officials are honest, and mean to perform their duty 
well, they are bound to improve the lot the people, 
in spite of the incapacity and possible immorality of tlic 
Ruler. 

We are struck by the great farsightedness of the 
Kffivaja Avhen we read what lie has to say about foreign 
representatives ; for he writes as if he were writing today 
in a w^estern country in the twentieth century : 

“ We must remember that the real object of 
foreign ambassadors is nut only that they should 
convey the messages of their governments, but if we 
were to look deeply into their purpose Ave should find 
a number of secret objects, for they wish to know the 
exact position and condition of the roads, paths, valleys, 
canals and tanks, whether they are fit for the passage 
of troops, and AAffiether fodder is available anywhere 
near them. They also seek to knOAv something about 
the ruler of the country and the exact state of the army 
and other equipments, the feelings of the soldiers as 
well as of the common people, and all about the wealth of 
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the subjects and the euniparative population of the 
different districts. They try to penetrate into the 
working of the government of the country and to know 
whether the niinisters are honest or dishonest and 
whether the generals are experienced or inexperienced. 
The real object of all these investigations is that, if it 
were the programme of their native country to fight 
the country to which they are sent or to occupy it, 
then all this information might prove useful to the 
invading State." 

After this survey of the inner motive of sending out 
ambassadors, our author discusses the question of espion- 
age, and says that what the ambassadors are to the 
countries to wliich thvy are sent, spies are to the depart- 
ments by which they are accredited. Even t<iday we do 
not fail to seethe presence of spies in the freest countries 
of the world, and it is almost an axiom in the science of 
administration that it is not possible to know the real 
condition of ])opu]ar opinion without some kind of secret 
service. Even such a useful institution as the Post-office 
had its origin in the system of espionage, for it was the 
postal department which was the chanucl for an efficient 
secret service in almost all the well -governed States of 
the world. But Nizamu’l-Mulk goes much further 
in order to demonstrate the utility of the system, for he 
says that ‘ whenever the Ruler gives over the charge of 
an important office to somebody, he should appoint 
another person unknown to that official to be always 
at his side in order that he may be able to inform him 
as to how that official is doing his work,* and advises the 
spies " to dress themselves as merchants, tra^^llers, Sufis 
and chemists’ so that they may come into direct contact 
with all and sundry. He says that the greatest benefit 
which the State draws from this department is that the 
executive head keeps informed of the conduct of his offi- 
cials, so that he can immediately put an end to any evil 
which may arise in the proper working of the various de- 
partments. It is interesting to note how Nizamu’l-Mulk 
views and justifies the existence of a department Avhich 
was, m those days, perhaps one of the most useful in the 
State, but which is made to do so much dirty work in 
most States nowadays. 

Last but, according to Nizamu'l-Mulk, the most 
important organ of government is the Judiciary. Practi- 
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eally all the political scientists of the East have regarded 
Justice as the chief function of the Ruler of a State. In 
the early days of Islam, the Qadi or Judge Avas not re- 
garded as in any Avay inferior to the Governor, but was 
held directly responsible to the Khalifah. Go even today 
to the capital of the glory that was the Mughal Empire, 
to the Fort Avhicli was one of the most magnificent piles 
of buildings ever conceived by man, a large part of Avhich 
has, alas, disappeared with the descendants of those Avho 
built it ; go to the very sanctum, the Imperial baths, and 
walk over tlie delightful marble jiatli where even ‘ the 
angels feaivd to tread and Avhat will you see in the 
wonderful marble trellis which divides the baths from the 
priA^ate apartments of the Im]>erial household — nothing 
but the scales of Justice prominent in boldest relief, a 
perpetual reminder to the dAvelJer in the palace of the 
foremost duty of the State. Nizamu'hMulk also, AAmrking 
under the same spell, first of all propounds tlie principle 
tliat it is the judges Avho really rule oA^er the innermost 
minds of the people, and tluis form the most important 
set of State officials. He then goes on to saA" that the 
ruler sh(mld be fully aAvare of his judicial officers and 
should ap})oint only those who AAnll be scrupulously 
honest and aboA^e all temptation. He insists on the 
absolute impartiality of the judges, and lays it down that 
if any person fails to be present in a court of Iraa^ when 
summoned, he shall be forced to do so without any regard 
to his AAv'alth or position. He admonishes tlie ruler to 
pay all respect to the Courts of LaAv, because, after all, 
the judges are the real represent at lA^es of the State. 

Here, in our limited compass, it is impossible to discuss 
all the principles of goA'erninent mentioned in tlie Siasat- 
Na?neh^ nor is it possible to discuss the question : Avhich 
part of the book is from the pen of Nizamul-Mulk and 
Avhat particular portions are spurious. It is sufficient 
for our purpose to knoAV that most of the ideas contained 
in the Siasat-Nameh come from the Prime Minister of the 
Seljuqids, and are the identical ones which were accepted 
by his master Jakllu'd-din AbCri-Fath Malik Shah as the 
constitutional code of his extenshx Empire. It must be 
remembered that the book aa'rs compiled nearly one 
thousand years ago, AA'hen the "Abbasid edifice AA'^as totter- 
ing. the days of the Eastern Empire of Constantinople 
were near their end, and India was suffering from internal 
dissensions, the ailment of the caste system and threats of 

9 
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permanent foreign conquest ; and it is to the great credit 
of Khwaja Nizamu'i-Muik that in that dark and uncertain 
epoch he sat down to write a book which is as useful to 
the seeker after political truth in our own time as it was 
to his contemporaries. Nizaniu’l-Mulk, in fact, marks 
an epoch in the history of Eastern learning and action, 
for he was an expert in the arts and sciences of his day, 
a faithful counsellor of his patron and his eminent son, 
a friend of the great Persian Sufi astronomer-poet ‘Umar, 
Khayy^am of Nishapur, the founder of the Nizamiah Univer- 
sity and its branches, and a martyr at the hands of a re- 
ligious fanatic ; in a word he rose to such eminence that 
the whole continent of Asia may well take a pride in his 
personality and his w^ork. 


Haroon Khan Sherw\-\ni. 
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The rughluq-Natnah, as the biooraphics of Amir 
Khusrau and some well-known Indian histories tell us. 
was the last work of that famous ecnirt-poet of the first 
Delhi p:mpire. Like his fouri earlier historical 
handed down to posterity, it is a faithful narrative of 
contemporary events in Persian verse. According to the 
historian Badaoni, who is supported by tlie internal evi- 
dence of the Tughluq-Nanuih itself, the poem wascomposed 
by the order of the Phnperor Ghyasuddin Tughluq whose 
triumph over the regicide Hasan Khusrau Khan, is its 
main theme. The book is said to have been completed in 
the fifth and closing year of Tughluq but. with our 
recovery of more than *2.700 original lines out of a reported 
total of ;i,0()0,^ it may be surmised that the author must 
have dealt with other matters relating to the reign of his 
hero briefly, if at ail. 

As will be seen from the Summary below% the subject- 
matter of the poem is preserved from its beginning, and 
we need hardly attach much importance to the missing 
pages of this part of the book, which, leaving aside Hayati's 
reconstructed introduction, opens with a prefatory address 
to the Emperor Tughluq and other formal preliminaries. 
Continuing, it describes in graphic detail the murder of the 
infatuated Emperor Sultan Qutbuddin Khalji by the hands 
of his treacherous protege Hasan Khusrau Khan ; the 
latter’s usurpation of supreme power ; inhuman atrocities 
committed by his wild companions on the royal family of 
his former patron ; Ghyasuddin Tughluq's revolt, victories 
and final accession to the throne ; ending with an account 


(X) These are : (1) 0l J (2) (3) ^ ^ and (4) a short, 

little known poem Elliot \oL 3, Appendix A. 

(2) Badaom. N. Kishore edition, p^e 321. 

(3) Kashju"%-Zunun, 1885, Leipzig edition, p. 58. 
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of the traitor Khusrau Khan's arrest and ignominious ex- 
eeutioin But the catchword ( J) at the foot of the 
last page shows the incompleteness of the manuscript, 
while a versified heading mysteriously appears on the 
margin of a back page and is similar to others that occur 
at the beginning of every chapter or section of the Maf^nazvi. 
Thus it IS evident that at least one concluding chapter of 
the book has been lost. This contained approximately 
from 200 to 300 lines, as I have explained abo^e on the 
authority of the Kashfitz-Zunun. What is more import- 
ant to note is the fact that, while Haji Khalifa had appa- 
rently a complete copy of the Tughluq-Namah before him 
at his Constantinople Library, it was being eagerly and, it 
seems vainly, sought nearer its home even some years 
earlier. This is borne out by a letter from tlie Emperor 
Akbar's poet -laureate Faizi to Rajey Ali Khan, ruler of 
Khandes, requesting that prince to have cejpied out the 
first sixteen and as many last leaves of the Tughluq-Namah 
of Amir Khusrau for the writer, because some of them were 
missing from his own copyd 

Another contemporary of Faizi. namely Jamalnddin 
Anjou, the learned author of the Persian lexicon, Fmhang- 
i-Jehangiri, quotes a number of verses from the Tughluq- 
Namah^ among other works of Amir Khusrau, but we have 

(1) Mr. Muhammad Asliraf of Eihar, a scholar of London University 
in 1930, kindly gave me a reference to this interesting letter, now 
preserved in Sir Henry Elliot’s collection at the British Mustiim. I 
subjoin the Persian text below : 

Jj U- j jj y j O ^ O ^ ^ ^ ^ Ai*** * ^ 

L j ^ j ^ S' j'* ^ L-.J I y 1 

_) J * lJ ^ J ^ ^ ^ ^ J ^ J ,1j l>- 0 I* ‘4 

tC.w*A jV* I Uj) 3^ I? 3 [J ^ ^ 

iiS ^ ^ ^ 3 j 

t* yi ^ 1 0 I j ^ j ^ "^3 ^ J 

•U U- I* J JS^ 1 _ jjC- i>* y>c^* o Xj ^ jC 

_ ^ 1 I* } I _ i,X>2u 1 ^ ^ sX* f I jf j j 

jiVixJI 

(2) I was able to pick up more thaiit a dozen such lines from the 
Farhang-i-Jehangtri and have appended them to the Urdu introduction 
of my edition of the Tughluq-N ainah. 
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no other means to decide that he was ntore fortunate than 
Faizi in having possessed a complete copy of the book that 
remained unknown to the latter and wliat is more improb- 
able, even to the Emperor Jehangir, to whom Anjou 
dedicated his remarkable lexicon, which was begun in the 
reign and by the order of Jehangir’s father, Akbar. 

Nearly contemporary with Anjou is tlie historian 
Farishta who speaks of the rarity of the Tughluq-Namah 
\*omposcd by Amir Khusrau and named after the Emperor 
Ghyasuddin Tughluq,’^ He qurdes four lines from the 
Tughluq-Namah in his account a hunncr emperor, viz., 
Muhzzu'ddiii Kaiqubad*^ but, (-uriously enough, nmiem its 
natural place, that is, where he describes the reign of 
Qutbuddin Khalji and the following revolution that 
eventually brouglit Ghyasuddin Tughluq to the throne, 
although he is as lavish in his verse quotations m this part 
of the book as elsewhere. It is, therefore, allowable to 
think he had no complete copy of the poem to hand. 


All this circumstantial evidence hel])S us the better to 
understand the brief introductory note^ by Hayati Kashi 
to his edition of the Tughluq-Namah. wherein he indicates 
how he had to add the following few sections to round olf 
the great Khtisrau's book which 'had neither a trace of its 
preface nor any clue to its conclusion.’ He amplifies this 


(1) N. Kishore edition, p. IS'J. 

(2J Ibid. p. 8C, These verses are numbered 279 to 282 in my edition 
of the Tughluq-Namak and read as follows : 


1 0 ^ ^ ^ A"* ^ 

(S j ^ 

(3) This reads as follows : 




j y j ^ ^ j'ir 3^ 3^ ly 

I A;^ lo :> 1 Ai-lf A^^il ! is** j J.* I iSy^ ^ 
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statement in his opening verses of which a fuller abstract 
IS given in my summary of the book below. His contri- 
bution to this part of the Tughluq-Namali consists of no 
more than 175 lines. It is likely he had to make other 
additions at the other end ; but these, whatever the number 
of verses, have been lost. On the whole, the historical 
value of these ' improvements ' by Hayati is nil, although 
judged from a purely literary vie^^qioint, the composition 
may appear remarkably fine. Indeed it was so highly 
rated by the Emperor Jt hangir that he had the lucky poet 
weighed in gold and silver, offering the whole amount m 
largess, as had become a tradition with the magnificent 
Moghuls. The event was duly commemorated in a neat 
versified chronogram^ and is of importance for preserving 
the date of Hayati’s composition as 1019 H. (1610 A.D.).^ 

It is a matter of some surprise that even these efforts of 
Jehangir to revive the Tughluq-Nankah apparently failed 
to popularise it to any appreciable extent, and few re- 
ferences to its doubtful existence can hv traced in the 
works of the two following centuries. Compared to other 
masterpieces of Amir Khusrau, the book must have always 
appeared a simple story devoid of ornamentation or even 
the brilliance that were generally associated with his poetry. 
As a storv% too, the Tughluq-Namah was, much of it, a 
tragedy full of gruesome scenes of murder and rapine 

(1) C-ornpased by Saida of Gilan and quoted by some antliolo^ists as 
follows ; — 

6 LisObLi jt iS ^ 

j I arJ I j j jT ^ b JiS J ju: 0 U ^ 1) 

6 b ij jS ' } ^ i i 

j IS^ ^ j j j* L— j t I 

l>» j ^ 

it ^ 1 ^ 

(2) HayMi Kashi who was thus rewarded by Jehangir is to be disting- 
uished from his namesake Hayati of Gilan, who prospered a little 
earlier, in the days of the Emperor Akbar, It is to Hayati Kashi that 
we owe the present edition of the Tughluq-Namah. He is not much 
known in India, presumably because he migrated to this countiy^ in his 
old age. The author of ‘ Khaz^na-i-Amira ’ alone, so far as I know' 
gives a comparatively full notice of his life, without dates. (See In- 
troduction to my edition of the Tughluq-Namah). 
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inside the very harem of a renowned dynasty — a subject 
hardly calculated to form pleasant reading for the Muslim 
gentry. The main reason, however, of the disappearance 
of the book in the latter half of the ] 8tb century, may still 
be assigned to the return of the same political chaos and 
anarchy from which Amir Khusrau's works, like many 
other treasures of Muslim literature, inevitably suffered 
after the disruption of the first Delhi Empire, some three 
hundred years before. Whatever the causes, the book 
became so scarce that an eminent authority on Khusrau 
like Nawab Ziauddin Nayyar of Delhi thought it existed 
nor more except as a title.* 

In our own times, when a regular office was set up by 
the late Nawab Ishaq Khan of the ^Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
versity to collect and publish new editions of Amir Khus- 
rau's works, little hope was entertained of ever finding out 
the missing Tughluq-Namah, In fact it was something of 
an accident that its manuscript copy was discovvTed in 
Maulana Habib-ur-Rahinaii Khan Sherwani's private 
libraiy at Habibganj (district Aligarh). This had been 
wrongly catalogued as J ehangir-N amah and the learned 
owner himself was for some time in doubt as to the identity 
of the manuscript. The credit of bringing it to light 
belongs to the late Maulvi Rashid Ahmed Ansar i of Ahgarh 
who soon categorically proved it to be the genuine Tughluq- 
Namah of Khusrau including Hayati’s additions, and 
brought a copy in his own handwriting to Aligarh. The 
internal evidence is too overwhelming to allow any appre- 
hension that the manuscript had been written by anyone 
except on eye-witness and a court-poet of the Emperor 
Ghyasuddin Tughluq. Moreover, it contains a number of 

♦ The Nawab drew up a memorandum on Amir Khusrau’s life and 
works for Sir Henry Elliot, which is preserved in the latter’s collection 
at the British Museum. It was proV>ably written in 1838 and contains 
the following remarks regarding the Tughluq-Ntoah. 

it J 1 U ^ \ J 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

and on the margin : — 

I 45"^^ LJ yr J ^ d J ^ - t 
* (. ^ ^ I I ^ 1 j' ^ ^ I Jo 
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identical verses quoted by authors older than Hay at i 
Kashi. It is, however, true that the Habibganj manu- 
script represents only the incon^plete copy in possession of 
the Emperor Jehangir and some last leaves of this manu- 
script too are missing as related above.* 

This remarkable discovery of the Tughluq-Namah was 
shortly followed by the death of Nawab Ishaq Khan and, 
a little later, that of Maulvi Rashid Ahmed, both of whom 
were so keen to publish this last, and for so many genera- 
tions regarded as h)st, \vork of Amir Khusrau ; and the 
manuscript received no further attention from any of the 
numerous admirers of the great poet, until Maulvi Rashid 
xlhmed's copy was acquired by the Persian Manuscripts 
Society, Hyderabad, from his widow’^ a couple of years ago. 
All efforts to trace any other copy of the tiook failed, but 
Maulana Sherwani (Nawab Sadr Yar Jung) kindly lent 
his unique manuscript to the Society who were enabled 
through the generous aid of the Hyderabad GoAXTiunent 
to print the Persian text Avith notes, introduction and a 
summary of the historical poem in Urdu. An incomplete 
but interesting introductimi by the late Maulvi Rashid 
Ahmed has also been appended 

The whole period covered by the Tughluq-Namah is 
not much longer than two months, but, apart from the thrill- 
ing nature of the important events it dejiicts, the value of the 
poem has greatly enhanced in contrast with the meagre 
information supplied by the very ftw other contemporary 
sources. The story of the murder of the Emperor Qutb- 
uddin, Hasan Khusrau Khan's short-lived reign and the 
victories of Ghyasuddin Tughluq as told by the African 
traveller Ibn Batutah is rather vague and incoherent. 


* The title page of the manuscript has the following inscription : 

A Ui U> > 

i i J t ^ ^ 

This naturally leads one to guess that the copy might have been 
presented by Hayati Kashi himself to some friend, and the paper of the 
manuscript seems old enough to justify such a conjecture, but unfor- 
tunately no further history of the manuscript can be traced than that 
it was bought by the present owner from some casual bookseller. 
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Not that we have a right to demand much history from 
him ; but what causes real disappointment is the irre- 
sponsible way in which the only contemporary historian, 
Ziauddin Barani, has treated the subject iji his well-known 
' Tarikh-i-Firoz ShaMS This author, so far as we are in a 
position to judge, was living in Delhi or its vicinity all the 
time that the bloody drama was being enacted there, yet 
he failed to record even the correct dates of Qutbuddin’s 
murder or the victorious Tugliluq's election and accession 
to the throne of Delhi. In fact his indefinite statements^ 
seem to have involved such shrewd latter-day compilers 
as the historian Farishta m terrible inconsistencies, so that 
practically all dates up to the succession of Tughluq II 
have got upset. Students of Indian history can, therefore, 
hardly fail to appreciate their indebtedness to the author 
of the Tughluq-Namah for supplying them with precise 
dates of all the important episodes of that niCmorable 
revolution. For instance Amir Khusrau expressly records 
that it was the night of the new moijix, Jainada II, T20 A.H. 
(that IS 9th July 1^120 A. D.) when the c*onspirators assassina- 
ted the Emperor Qutbiiddin r and that the Inst battle 
and fall of Delhi took place exactly two months afterwards. 
Tughluq ascending the throne the next day which was 
Saturday the 1st of Sha‘ban^ (tith September 1329 A.D.). 

These correct dates have another important bearing 
inasmuch as the combined information helps students to 
form an idea of the excellent means of communication that 
had been developed in mediaeval India, It is indeed 
wonderful how Malik Ghyasuddin Tughluq was able to 
organise a large-scale revolt and tight his way from Depal- 
pur to Delhi in two months. The names and seats of 
governors with whom Tughluq entered into correspond- 
ence are given by Amir Khusrau in considerable detail. 
The most distant amongst them were the governors of 

( 1 ) At one place he says the usurper Khusrau Khaif s reign lasted four 
months, but a little further makes it more vague by the words ‘ three 
four months,’ but nowhere specifies the month or year. (See Barani, 
B. I. edition, pp. 411 to 434-). 

(2) See Summary below', v. 345. 

The '' y 1 and some other biographies of the Saint Xizam- 

uddin Awiia mention that Qutbuddin was murdered on the night of the 
new^ moon but the precise month, so far as I know’, is omitted. 

(3) Friday is mentioned by Barani as well as his copyists as the day 
of the final battle with Khusrau Khan, but the date is left out. 
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Sihwan (in tin* modern district of Latkana, Sindh) and 
JaiowcT (Western Rajputana) lying no less than 400 miles 
east and sonih-east of Depa]]>ur. He, however, received 
their replies and in one instance, a military contingent, in 
one montirs interval, which seems to have been made 
possible only through a very etficient system of dak chorvki. 

Summary of the Ti ghluq-Namah 

Hayati's reconstructed introduction opens with 80 
eoujilets m praise of God and nearly as many to eulogise 
Ills temporal patron, the Emperor Jehangir. It was, he 
continues, m the \ ear 1010 Hijri that fortune's wheel 
turned in his (the ])oet's) favour : one evening that was 
the very dawn of youth " the Emperor mo-.t graciously 
' lifted these gems into eloquent speech': The poet Amir 
Khusrau, said he, after vniting many idhcr things m the 
yeaj’ bOO and odd (A.H.)* t(M>k up the eonqiosition of the 
Tughluq-Namah c*ompletmg all its parts jiroperly. A 
copy of the book existed but the opening and concluding 
leaves were missing. The idea liad just (TOssed his (the 
Emjieror’s) mind to ap]M>irit some eompetent poc‘t to re- 
write the lost portions and make u]) the deheicney, so that 
the sacred spirit of Khusrau might be pleased with him 
and bless him. At that aiisjaeious. evil-free moment, tlie 
Emperor turned towards Hayati and charged him to carry 
out the idea. (Verses 80-102}. 

After expressing his gratitude and high gratiheation at 
this recognition of his merit by the ' universe-capturing ' 
Emperor, Hayati quotes the following two lines from the 
missing part of the Tughluq-Namah : 

tJ ^.3 3 b j * ji'* J j I O O ^ ’ 

i * Js-i ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“ When the Heavens look m through the eye of Sun 
(also meaning ' affection ’)^ 

“ The flinty for beauty of its appearance, turns into 
gold. 

See, the hoopoe was an artless bird, 

But cherished by Solomon, acquired a diadem.” 

* Tins IS aa error ot Jehangir or Hayati for, although Amir Khusrau 
thrived in the 7th century A.H., obviously the Tughlaq-N amah could 
not have been composed prior to the Tughluqs occupying the throne 
in 720 A.H. 
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The poet further develops the same theme and ex- 
plains how he reconstructed a whole chapter out of these 
two stray lines of Amir Khusrau. Promises to repeat the 
performance at the other end of the hook ; again quotes 
the two lines and leaves the original Masnavi t(^ proceed. 
(Verses 125 to 177). 


: o : 

The old or the real text of the liook begins with an 
illustration : In order to judge the (‘ompetenee of jewel- 
lers, a king had a piece of green glass set on bis ring and, 
giving it to an expert, enquired its approximate price. 
The jeweller was not onh exjiert m the art oi distinguish- 
ing genuine and false stones, but knew manners as well. 
He declared it was a matchless gem and could be found 
nowhere m the world. This flattering hypocrisy made the 
king so furious that he decided to put out the jeweller's 
eyes, who besought with tears to bn par<loncd. () my 
master " he cried with one aiance I gauged the ri'al 
worth of the glass, but it became a most precious stone for 
being on your auspicious hand. J did not rank it with 
emerald as it has nothing save the emerald c*olour, but 1 
pronoun(‘ed it to be mateliless as a loyal homage in your 
Majesty/' 

The poet (Amir Khusrau) turns to his owm sovereign, 
Malik Ghyasuddin Tughluq. “ M}' work ' he says has 
scarcely any value but the present from a Paqir to a 
Sultan is a rough blanket and never costly silk." If the 
Emperor approved it. though but slightly, it might 
tieeonie a monumental wa)rk. (V. ISO to 217). 

ri 


As in his Nuh Siphr, the poet has written the headings 
of chapters in verse following the same rhyme to the end, 
but in a different metre than that of the text. The first 
of these versified headings may be quoted here as a 
specimen : 


o jis ^ ^ J ^ J J ^ ^ 


In this formal ' address ' the poet further indulges in 
his master's praises, extolling his might in the battle-field 
as w ell as his statesmanship and benevolent administration. 
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He represents his court to be a ‘ Firdaus ' (Paradise) on 
earth, counting many Firdausis, that is, great epic-poets in 
its fold, who were commemorating the victorious monarch's 
exploits in their own enchanting styles. I was also 
beckoned by the benign court ” the author informs us " to 
inscribe a fresh account of the Emperor's reign,” (v, 227). 
After renewed professions of the author's iiicapacity to do 
full justice to the subject, the real story opens with a fine 
didacticism ; 

Jj jfjy ^ i o 

IsO j j ^ ^ ^ ^ ’ 

‘‘ Liquor and love, lust and youth 
“ Luck and luxury, happiness and power 
“ When such winds blow in one's head 
“ He will scarcely give thought to the future.*" 

(v, 277, 27S). 

Illustrating the dire and sui’e consequences of a mon- 
arch's indiscretion in selecting the wrong type of favourites, 
he says it was manifest to all thoughtful men that a great 
calamity to the empire was impending and that the life 
of Sultan Qutbuddin Khalji was no longer safe. Hasan 
Khusrau Khan w^hom that Emperor raised from the lowest 
to the most exalted of positions, reposing implicit faith in 
his fidelity, turned a deadly enemy like the snake which 
is eager to bite its own nourishcr. 

Khusrau Khan was by birth a Hindu whom the 
Emperor had given the post of Chief Minister and Vice- 
regent. In spite of all these unmerited honours, the 
ungrateful wretch was now plotting against his master, 
taking good care to conceal his wicked intentions under 
the cloak of the most servile flattery . Indeed he succeeded 
in deceiving his royal master so well, that the infatuated 
Qutbuddin totally ignored all reports of his own secret 
informers regarding the treason of Khusrau Khan, who 
had already employed numbers of his own tribesmen, 
called Bradus, who were a warlike Hindu clan, to keep 
watch at the royal castle. The keys of all the gates of 
the inner courtyard were also entrusted to Khusrau Khan, 
and he had little difficulty in quietly admittmg and con- 
cealing his mercenaries one evening in that interior part 
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of the palace of which tlie upper storey served as sleeping 
quarters to the Emperor. It was the night of the new 
moon of Jamada II, 720 Hijra: — 

^ i y ^ j L-j J o j<J (J J ^ ^ J ^ ^ /uC J ^ ^ ^ 

Khusrau Khan ^vas in personal attendance on the Emperor 
and only a quarter of night liad passed when he 

secretly sent word to the hired assassins to come out of 
their hiding-place. At the outset they encountered the 
Qazi^ whom they forthwith despatched. Other attend- 
ants of the palace were also killed in the way until the 
' army ’ of the conspirators closed on the guard of the 
imperial chambers, and easily overwhelmed it. The whole 
palace was now in an uproar, and the stupefied Emperor 
also realised the immmeut danger to his life. In the first 
fit of fury he thrcAV down tlic traitor Khusrau Khan on the 
floor but could get no iveapon with which to slay him ; 
and, as the sound of steps coming from below" showed that 
the ruftians Tvere rushing the stairease, he abandoned 
Khusrau Khan and hurried towards another staiiwvay. 
But before the unfortunate monarch could make good his 
escape, Khusrau Khan leapt forth, seized his long hair and 
eoiitinued to struggle till the murderous Bradns came up 
and one of them named Jaharya, ‘ the very heinous devil 
in human form,' struck the death-bknv. The helpless 
monarch’s head w’as cut off and tlirow^u dowm to the ground 
below".- 

After this gruesome business, the conspirators discussed 
the question of suec'cssion to the assassinated Emperor. 
It w^as argued that there could be no security for Khusrau 
Khan and his party if some other prince of the royal 
family w"ere enthroned. The only safety for the regicide 


(1) According to the historian Barani, his full name was Qazi Ziauddin. 
He was the ol<l tutor of the Emperor Qutbuddiii whom he more than 
once warned of the evil designs ot Khusrau ^Khan. The Emperor 
paid no heed and, instead, mformetl Khusrau Khan what the Qap iiad 
conhdentmlly told him. This made the Qazi particularly offensive to 
the conspirators, 

(2) Barani relates the tragedy without any material difference to the 
above, adding that it took place at the Hazar Sutun (1,000 pillars) 
Castle (built by the Emperor Balban). 
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lay in seizing the supreme power at once: and according- 
ly he was ceremoniously installed on the throne next 
morning.* (to v. 392). 


Ill 

^5 t j 0 \ 0 ^ ^ j 

( A Avord with regard to the age and educaticm of the princes 
and how two of them came to be slaughtered). 

The chapter opeiivS w ith a soliloquy on the delusive nature 
of \vor]d)y pleasures and the inevital>le disappointments. 
Returning to the subject, the j)oet says, Ave used to hear of 
<'alamities of the past but now the worst of them was 
<a*curring before our own eyes. Who could dream that 
the innocent children and wives of the great and august 
Emperor Alauddin would liave tf> suffer sueh brutal treat- 
ment at the hands oi his own contemptible slaves ? But 
so it happened. 

* Baraiii suggests that Khusrau Khan was for long plottinji to 
assassinate Qutbnddin and usurp the imperial power himself. He 
also states that the same tragic night Khusrau Khan sent for all the 
great nobles to the Castle and interned them till next niormng, when 
apparent ly they were forced take the oath of allegiance to the usurper. 
(Also compare I bn Batuta, volume III, chapter 12). 


SVED HaSHIMI. 

(Faridabadi), 


{To be continued,) 
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As the Empire of Mahmud Ghaznav i grew larger and 
larger it became his policy to appoiiit lus deputies in the 
newly conquered kingdoms. In Khwarazm. which was 
an important strategic position for Khurasan and Ma- 
warad-Nahr, he appointed his Hajib, Altuiitash, who had 
been long with him in Herat, Hindustan and elsewhere. 
The subject of this article is an account of his house Avhich 
was established on tlie ruins of the Mamunid rulers of 
Khwarazm. Nothing is known about liis early life and 
career and his family. It is only after Mahmud's over- 
throw of the Mamunids in Safar, 407 A.H. that he acquires 
prominence. The exact date of his receiving the office 
and thetitle of Khwarazmshah is unfortunately not known 
and even Abifl-Fazl Bayliaqi, perliaps the most discursive 
of historians, has omitted it. His departure to Ma- 
waral-Nahr to fight with Ali Tigin and Ins death in Dabusi 
are all described in a very detailed and entertaining way; 
but in this case the author does not give any dates, and 
the first date we come across, after long accounts of his 
prowess and military tactics (except the 2()th of Rabi' I, 
423 AJL when a letter of Abdus reached Mas^ud about 
the departure of Altiintash to Amug) is the 8th of Ju- 
mada I, 423 A.H. ; * when his son Harun, on the re- 
commendation of Altuntash\s secretary Ahmad vA.bd al- 
vSamad and in recognition of his father's meritorious ser- 
vices, was granted Khikat and sent to Khwarazm as a 
deputy to MasTid’s son^ Saffd, who was given the title of 
Khwarazmshah. Quiet and content for the time being, 
Harun waited for an opportunity and when Ahmed ‘Abd 
al-Saniad was offered the Ministry by Mas‘ud on the death 
of Ahmad Hasan Maymandi, and his son 'Abd al-Jabbar 
was appointed the secretary to Khwarazm, Harun started 


♦ Putting these two dates together, we may conclude without 
hesitation that the death of Altuntash took place between 20 Rabi‘ 
I and S Jamdda I, 428 A.H. 
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negotiations with the sons of Ali Tigin, joined hands with 
the Seljuqs and reinforced them in their invasion of Khura- 
san and himself aimed at it. On Sha^ban 27 or 28, 425, 
he appointed Bu Nasr Barghashi his Minister ; he inserted 
his own name in the Khut bah and struck off that ofMas‘ud 
on Ramzan 23rd. But his dream of capturing Khurasan 
was not realised and he ivas murdered on the 2nd of 
Jumada, II, 426. He was succeeded by his brother Isma‘il, 
called Khandan. on the 9th of Jumada II, who was again 
put to flight by Shah Malik the Amir of Jind, on 22nd 
Rajab, 432 A.H. Thus ended the rule of the Altuntash 
dynasty in Khwarazm after a short period of 25 years and 
some months. Although Ismafll made good his escape 
and took refuge with the Seljuqs it was only to be routed 
later on. Nor did Shfib Malik enjoy dominion long, for 
he was murdered by Ihe Seljuqs in the reign of Maudud, 
the son ot MasTid, who died in 449 A.H. This brief history 
of about twenty-five years, of whieh about .sixteen years 
were covered by the founder, three by his son and successor 
and six by another son of his, is ful] of details concerning 
court intrigues, means of communication, military tactics, 
State policy, defeats and victories. The following article 
deals wuth all that, and is mostly a translation of the 
relevant portions of Tarikh-i-Ba yhagi, omitting repetitions 
and adding facts occasionally in order to supply the 
sequence of events. The whole article is divided into two 
parts : the first dealing with Altuntash Khwarazmshah 
and the second with Harfm, his brother Isma^il and their 
destroyer Shah Malik. The pages referred to in footnotes, 
except wliere otherwise stated, are those of the Bibliotheca 
Indica edition of TarikhA-Bayhaqi. 

PART I 

Altuntash Khtrarazmshah 

When Abu'l-'Abbas Ma'niun ibn Ma’mun al-Khwa- 
razmshah was murdered by his army on the 15th of Shaw- 
wal, 407 A.H, and a reign of pillage followed during the 
four months' rule of his nephew Abu’l-Harith Muhammad 
ibn ‘Ali ibn Ma'mun, a seventeen year old boy, under the 
Regency of Alptigin Bukhari and the Ministry of Ahmad 
Tughan, Mahmud intervened, took vengeance for Abu’l- 
‘Abbas upon his murderers, put an end to the Mamunid 
dynasty in Khwarazm and annexed that kingdom 
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to his own vast empire, Hajib Altuntash* was left in 
Khwarazm by Mahmud, after this victory, as the Khwa- 
razmshah, and given the horse of the Khwarazmshah, 
with Arslan Jazib to help him settle down in peace and 
stop any further incursions by the enemy, Bu Ishaq, 
father-in-law of Abu'l-^Abbas. collected a huge force and 
attacked Khwarazm unawares. But he was put to flight 
after severe fighting and many of his people were left be- 
hind and massacred by Arslan. This quieted the territory 
and there was no need of further punishment. Arslan 
Jazib returned to Ghaznin and Altuntash remained in 
Khwarazm with dignity. He was a capable man, possessed 
of wisdom and sagacity. Here is an instance of his valour 
as related to the author of the Tnrikh-i-Bayhaqi by Al- 
tuntash’s secretary, Ahmad 'Abd ul-Samad : — 

“ When Amir Mahmud returned from Khwarazm and 
affairs were settled, there 'were 7 ,j 00 royal cavalry with 
officers like Qalbaq and others, besides the pages, and 
Altuntash said to me, ‘ Here we must keep perfect order 
so as to have an absolute authority and not let any one 
strengthen himself with a piece of the land, because there 
will be spent a tremendous amount of money in the begin- 
ning of the year for the salary of this army and the grand 
presents to the Sultan and the nobles of the kingdom. 
These people think that this territory is their morsel and 
must be plundered. If it happens so, then there is no 
place for us.' 

“ I said, " Certainly it is so, and it should not be and 
cannot be otherwise." We established absolute order; 
every day our dignity increased and those who were more 
overbearing and w^ould not go straight were at once set 
right. One day I had mounted my horse in order to go 
to the court when the Vakil Diir Tash appeared and said 
that the pages were riding, the she-cameLs were being 
examined, Altuntash w^as putting on armour, and he did 
not know what it was all about, I Avas very Avomed and, 
without a moment's loss, went all the more hurriedly. 
When I reached him he ^vas standing, putting on his belt. 
I asked him what the matter AA^as and he replied that he 
was going to fight. I said that there AA^as no news of the 
arrival of the enemy, and he asked if I did not know that 
the pages and pony-keepers of Qalbaq had gone and might 

* pp. 852-53. 

^0 
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raise a Siiltan. all of a sudden, to pillage and pilfer; and 
he said if it so happened it would be very serious and that 
when an enemy arose in the house it would give rise to 
war with strangers. After much entreaty he sat down, 
Qalbaq came, kissed the ground, apologised and repented, 
saying that he w^ould never do it again. Altuntash became 
quiet and forgave him.” With this one instance of punish- 
inent he w^as free of all anxieties until his death in Dabusi, 
which will be related in the course of this article. 

TOien Mahmud^ died on the 22nd or 2drd of Rabi‘ II, 
421 A.H., on account- of the absence of his eldest son 
and heir-apparent Mas'ud in Ispahan the State officials 
— such as Ali Dayah. Mahmud's son-in-law, Amir Yusuf, 
Mahmud's brother and Muhammad's father-in-law, Bu 
Nasr Mushkan, the Chief Secretary, and Bu'l Qasim Kabir 
— seated Muhammad on the throne. But Mahmud's^ 
sister, Hurrah Khuttali, sent quick messengers to Masffid 
urging his immediate return to the capital and Mas'ud 
hurried back to Ghaznin, On the news of his arrival, 
the above-mentioned officials captured Muhammad and 
imprisoned him in QiPah-i-Kuhshir, Tiginabad, and wrote** 
to Mas‘ud an apology for their behaviour. Now every 
official was fearing death, imprisonment, confiscation of 
property and ruin in one way or anotlit*r. Altuntash, 
who was vei’Y much afraid of the new order, conveyed 
his apprehensions through his secretary^ Bu Sa‘d Mas- 
‘adi, to Bu'I-Hasan ‘Uqayl and Bu Nasr Mushkan that 
he might be destroyed like other men of Mahmud’s time. 
But Bu’l-Hasaii replied that he himself was counted among 
them and did not feci quite secure. Bu Nasr’s answer was 
of a much more hopeful kind, and he promised to recom- 
mend him to Mas‘ud to be sent back to Khivarazm provid- 
ed he was consulted in the matter ; but if Mas'ud asked 
Altuntash anything about it he should say that as he was 
very old he would much rather sit on Mahmud’s grave 
than command forces, and that one of the Sultan's sons 
had better be appointed Khwarazmshah. 

Bu’l-Hasan mentioned him several times to Mas^ud 
who said that he would send him soon to Khwarazm be- 
cause he was afraid lest any mishap might befall him. 

(1) p. 12 

(2) Tarikh-i-Baykaqi, Tehran, edition p, 1. 

(3) p. 12. ^ ^ ^ 

(1) P 18. 

(5) pp. 89-93. 

] 0 ^ 
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This incident was related by Bu’l-Hasan to Altuntash 
and by him to his clerk. Bu Nasr also mentioned that 
Mas'ud was very pleased with him as he had advised the 
people of Ghaznin to be loyal to MasTid and paid him hom- 
age in Herat with presents, although others persuaded 
Mas'ud to seize him. When consulted by Mas'ud, Bu 
Nasr urged that, in spite of all his power and influence, 
he was loyal and innocent, and that Kh^varazm. the border 
of the Turks and gateway to Bust, must be guarded by a 
strong man like him. iVIas'ud remarked that no one 
would ever be allowed to say a single word against him, 
ordered him a khikat and a permit to go back to Khw^a- 
razm ;biit, as he was afraid something might happen to him 
in that region and it was nearer to go from Faryab to 
Andakhud, said that he should make preparations to go 
from Faryab. Revived by these favours, Altuntash stood 
on his feet, kissed the floor and said that, although for 
reasons of old age he wanted to retire from the army, 
still he must obey the royal order. On his arrival at 
Faryab the following day, Mas‘ud granted him a khikat 
grander than that given in the reign of Mahmud, embraced 
him and permitted him to go the following day. Al- 
tuntash, frightened as he still was, sent his clerk Bu 
Mansur to Bu Nasr with the news of Mas'ud’s permission 
to go and the request to take eare of him in his absence, 
and left at night. But the intriguing courtiers did not 
want to let him escape unscathed and succeeded in per- 
suading Mas'ud to send ‘ Abdus to recall him in the Sultan's 
name. x\ltuDtash pretended that, as he was going under 
royal orders, it did not behove him to go back, and. more- 
over, his presence in Khwarazm was urgently required by 
his Kadkhuday, Ahmad ‘Abdal-Sama d, on account of 
troubles in the tribes of Kajat, Chaghraq and Qibchaq. 
Abdus returned to the Dargah, the courtiers discussed 
Altuntash’s fears among themselves and accused Bu’l- 
Hasan of treachery as the Pidaris (i.e., men of Mahmud’s 
time) would not let the Amir do any good. They were all 
silenced and put to shame by Mashld who expressed Al- 
tuntash’s fears to Bu Nasr. The latter highly praised 
his loyalty and prudence, reminded Mas'ud that he had 
already said in Herat that his enemies 'would never leave 
him in peace, and related how on his departure Altuntash 
had betrayed his apprehensions about himself and his 
friends on account of the Amir's permission to everybody 
to say whatever he liked, and how much he appreciated 
Mas’M's magnanimity, generosity and forgiveness 
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In his heart of hearts, Mas‘ud fully realised the faith- 
fulness of Altuntash and respected him for behaviour be- 
fitting a State official in relation to his royal master whether 
in his presence or absence. This is borne out by the follow- 
ing letter* which the ruler wrote to his deputy in Khwa- 
razm on the advice of Bu Nasr : — 

....We give to the great Chamberlain, uncle Al- 
tuntash, in our heart the same place as to our late father, 
as from childhood until now he has been as kind and good 
to us as fathers are to their sons. When our father wanted 
to nominate his heir-apparent and consulted him and other 
nobles, he did his best until that tremendous task w^as done 
in our favour. And, afterwards, when, through jealousy 
and enmity, people poisoned his mind against us and he 
sent us to Multan with an intention of revoking his favour- 
able opinion of us and bestowing the khiTat of succession 
upon someone else, Altuntash so championed our cause 
that, wiien Fortune tmaied its back upon us, he w^as 
w^aiting for an opportunity, finding excuses and making 
friends, until he found out our father’s opinion about us, 
had us recalled from Multan and returned to Herat. 
And wffien our father set out for Merv accompanied by us, 
and the Hajib came from Kurkanj to Kirman. and dis- 
cussions w^ent on regarding the distribution of tlie kingdom 
between us and brothers, he sent a man privately to us with 
the message that it was not the time to say a w^ord, but, 
whatever the royal master (i.e., Mahmud) thought or 
ordered must be obeyed. We took that fatherly advice 
and it all ended as is evident today. 

“ When our father died and our brother w^as brought 
to Ghaznm. his letter (to us), his advice and his allegiance 
to us and aloofness from them — all was what friends, 
wise men and kind folk really say and wuite. All this was 
related to us and the truth of it has appeared. When 
a man is like this, his faith in friendship and loyalty can 
be gauged. And to wiiat extent w^e, wiio have seen 
throughout this faithfulness and sincerity, must be 
inclined to good treatment, entmsting the kingdom to 
him, augmenting his status and raising his sons high, can 
be easily understood. Again, when w^e came to Herat 
and asked him to see us and receive rew^ards for his noble 
deeds, he had started on his w^ay to us before the letter 
reached him. 

* pp a4-97. 
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We wanted to take liim to Balkh with us, firstly, 
in order to consult him in such matters as the corres- 
pondence and treaty with the Khan of Tiirkistan (Qadir 
Khanh bringing Mli Tigin, a neighbour who had got a 
wind in his head on account of these disturbances, back to 
his former position, and rewarding the nobles and the 
soldiery, keeping everyone of them in his proper position, 
and fuliilling their hopes ; and secondly in order to send 
him back more duly rewarded. But afterwards we thought 
that, in face of such a tremendous quandary, when he left 
his place and we still did not reach Ghaznin. people might 
put a different construction on it and troubles arise in his 
absence ; therefore, wc gave him permission to go back. 
Because he had received letters, as mentioned by ‘Ahdus, 
that the opportunity-seekers were agitating and his 
return was essential, he went in haste. We. on our 
part, sent ‘Abdus after him to give him more honours 
and bring him back as ive wished to talk over a few other 
important matters with him: but he came back with the reply 
that, as he had started, it looked awkward to go back; and 
if there was any order it should be given by correspondence. 
Wc think that the Hajib took a grand view of the matter 
and, out of his kindness and advice to us and to the king- 
dom, he thought it obligatory to hurry in order to reach 
the spot as his secretaiies had Avritten to him about the 
seriousness of the situation. As for the ahairs which 
were to be discussed with him face to face, they can be 
settled by letters. But there is one thing which pinches 
our heart, and we are afraid the enemies of the State, 
whose task it is to try to make one go, and to worry one 
in case one does not go, like the scorpion whose Avork is 
to bite whatcA'Cr it comes across, may suggest that m his 
withdrawal there had been a previous talk in the court. 
We do not knoAA^ AAhether Avhat has struck our mind is 
right or wrong. But as Ave must do our utmost in AA'hat- 
ever gives him comfort and joy, this letter is AATitten. 
It is signed by us, with a few lines in our hand at the end. 
‘Abdus, and Bu Sa‘d Masa‘di (his secretary and agent at 
Mas‘ud's court) are ordered to take it to him immediately, 
have it delivered and get the reply, so that Ave may know 
it. 

“ There are a fcAA^ other things Avhich Ave shall tackle 
on our safe arrival in Balkh, such as correspondence with 
the Khan of Turkistan, bringing the learned Khwaja 
Abu'l-Qasim Ahmad ibn al-Hasan al Maymandi for taking 
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over charge of the Ministry, and the case of Hajib Asaf- 
Tagin Ghazi who did us valuable services in Nishapui’ 
for which he got the comniand-in-chief of the forces. He 
should hear also the verbal messages and give detailed 
reply. He must know that whatever of these affairs we 
undertake, w^e w^ould speak to him about it as our father 
used to say that his opinion was blessed. He too must 
adopt the same principle and show' his heart to us and 
advise us in matters, undaunted, as his w'ords,be it under- 
stood, have great weight wdth us.'' 

The letter of Mas‘ud, in his own hand : — 

The great Hajib, may God perpetuate his honour. 
He must rely upon this letter and keep up a strong heart, 
as our heart is towards him. And God help the fulfilment 
of His rights ! ” 

When ‘Abdus and Mas'adi returned from Khwarazm 
with the reply Mas'ud had reached Balkh, It was a very 
humble reply with excuses for the hurried departure. 
Mas‘ud gave a private audience to Bu Nasr and Mas‘adi 
and said that he was terribly frightened ;but his fears 
were allayed by that letter and he w^ent back with pleasure. 
The letter* of Altuntash is as follow'^ - 

The correspondence with the Khans of Turkistan 
on arrival in Balkh and the despateli of envoys later on 
and a treaty and agreement with them is necessary, as 
it is know'll what troubles the late Amir (Mahmud) under- 
took and what large sums of money he spent until Qadir 
Khan got the Khanate with his reinforcement and his 
affairs w'ere settled. Today it must be supplemented with 
gi’eater friendship, not because they ivould be real friends 
but simply for the sake of outw^ard connections and 
avoidance of rebellion. ‘Ali-Tigin, of eourse^ is an enemy, 
and a tail-cut snake as his brother Tughan Khan 
w^as overthrow n by Mahmud and a foe can never be turned 
into a friend. Although entirely undependable, a pact 
must, of necessity, be brought about with him. That 
done, the neighbourhoods of Balkh, Tukharistan, Chag- 
haniyan, Tirmiz, Qabadiyan and Khatlaii must be filled 
with men as, wherever an opportunity arises and a place 
is vacant, he will pilfer and plunder. As for Ahmad 
Hasan, this humble servant has nothing to say in such 
matters and is aloof, and whatever pleases the royal 

* pp. 98-99. 
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Amir must be done, because people know that an ill- 
feeling exists between me and that noble. With regard 
to Asaftigin Hajib the late Amir chose him out of all the 
men he had and knew, to fill the place of Arslan Jazib, the 
treasm'er of Mahmud, on Arslan's death. Had he not 
been worthy of such a great position, he would not have 
picked him out. Moreover, he has done good service to 
the Amir, and the Amir should not listen to people but 
keep the welfare of the State in vieiv. As for the per- 
mission and order to give advice by correspondence, I 
have said something to the secretary Mas‘adi. As the 
royal master knows and needs not to be told by me or 
others, the late Amir had a long rule and died leaving 
before the Amir a kmdgom tremendously fortified, and 
if it pleases the royal master he should not let any one 
disturb that policy as it would upset the whole edifice. 
I shall not say more than this and this is sufficient.” 

Mas hid was immensely pleased with this letter, and 
Mas‘adi and Bn Xasr returned. The following day 
Mas^adi went to Bu Nasr and delivered Altunt ash’s 
message 

The enemies had done their task but Mas'ud did 
what a great man like him would do with an exceptionally 
sincere, honest servant like me. I felt a little at ease and 
and Avent away in a hurry. But if there should be any 
other important affair at the court. I should never be 
called asl will not go, although I should never flinch from 
sending a force, commanding an army and even staking 
my life and all my property : because I have seen the 
state of affairs at court and they will never let the Amir 
do anything right. There is nothing wrong with the 
Amir ; but it is the fault of ill-advisers.” Bu Nasr took 
this message honestly to Mas'ud and requested him to 
keep it secret, but he did not ; and they found another 
way of destroying him, and Altuntash became all the 
more suspicious.* 

+ p. 100. 

S. M. SmuiQ. 
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The Arabic Encyclopaedia of Islam* 

The appearance of the tirst two numbers of DairaiiTl- 
Ma''ariji'l-Islamiijah, an Arabic translation of the standai’d 
European Encyclopctdia of Islam, is an event of some 
importance : for the Muslim world to-day, in pathetic 
contrast to the Muslim world of old, has as yet produced 
no work of reference that can compare with it. The 
modem encyclopaedias which have hitherto appeared in 
Arabic — -winch are^ so far as we know', two in S\Tia and two 
in Egypt — have been either ponderous and uncompleted, 
or else sciolistic, a journalisf’s attempt to wTite on every- 
thing. They have been very far from possessing the 
authority w'hich this compendium of the results of 
European A^rabist research possesses. We have received 
the first twm numbers, which cover frcmi ^ I to 1 ; and 

are very favourably impressed. The print is beautifully 
clear and great care has been taken wuth the publication. 

The fact that the point of view' of European orientalists 
is not the Oriental or the Muslim point of view' has caused 
some misgivings in Eg\'pt as to the desirability of recom- 
mending such a w'ork for general acceptance, as w'e judge 
from two articles m AhMinar (the mouthpiece of the 
learned Sayyid Muhammad Rashid Rida) ; of w'hich the 
first is an impassioned w'arning from the Amir Shaqib 
Arslan against the subtle, carefully disguised hostility of 
many orientalists and the danger to Islam that lies in 

(The Islamic Encyclopaedia, translated mto Arabic by Muhammad 
Thabit itl-Fandi, Ahmad Ash-Shmtanawi, Ibrahim Zaki Khurshid and 
Abdul Hamid Yunus. Cairo, 33, Share Qasr-an-Nil. 1933. Subscrip- 
tion (outside Egypt) 70 Eg. Piastres for 6 numbers.) 
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deference to their opinion, while the second is the Sayyid 
Rashid Rida’s criticism of Vol. I, No. 1 of the Encyclopae- 
dia itself. In order to meet these objections, the editors of the 
translation have undertaken to add comments and correc- 
tions to the text where necessary, and the onus of Rashid 
Rida' 's criticism falls on two of the additions ( most of them 
are unexceptionable) which have thus been made ; not 
because they are unnecessi ry but because they arc infirm, 
the vTiters chosen for the purpose being inexpert. He 
suggests that supervision from the Muslim point of view 
should be entrusted to three men, or any one of them — 
the former Rector of Al-Azhar fSheykh Mustafa Al- 
Maraghi). the Grand Muftn and the present Rector of Al- 
Azhar. If these first numbers are typical, the task would 
be a light one ; for it is only here and there tliat auv 
statement calls for comment, and most of the addition 
which have been made are cpiite imeontroversial and will 
be welcomed by the European authors as illuminating — 
e.g. the long notes to the entries IJniul-Athir and Ihn 
Batutah. It is only where sectarian zeal or bias is 
apparent that the editor's task becomes delicate, and the 
case is happily of rare oec*urrence. Eisenberg, m his 
account of the Prophet If/iahini, suggests that the name 
Azar given as that of his father in the Qur'an is really the 
name of his servant Eleazar {Ar. AJ-Yaazar) mentioned 
in the Bible, and therefore a mistake. On this point the 
editorial note is so infirm as fully to justify the vTathful 
scorn which the learned and belligerent Rashid Rida has 
poured on it. It actually accepts the theory of the 
German orientalist ; and tlien proceeds to suggest reasons 
why the name of the servant may have been deliberately 
substituted. As if the Arabs had never heard of Abraham 
as their ancestor before our Prophet preached concerning 
him, and, with their love <^f pedigrees, had no idea what- 
ever of his father’s name ! As if they, with their scrupul- 
ous regard for the form of words, were likely to confuse 
jjT with and altogether miss the sound of 

Another editorial note appended to Wensinck’s contribu- 
tion to the entry Ibrahim (the Prophet) is intended to 
refute a somewhat similar insinuation, and it is even more 
disappointing, being long and wordy and failing altogether 
to get to the point. We can just imagine how succinctly 
and conclusively the Sayyid Rashid Rida would himself 
have done the work of refutation ; and, if our weak and 
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distant voices can be heard in Egypt, we should like to 
propose Ins name, in addition to those above mentioned, 
as that of one well fitted for the task. On subjects other 
than religioii the added notes seem competent, and the 
defects we have mentioned, provided they are not increased 
ill later numb<Ts. are ned such as to impair the value of the 
work for Muslim scholars, as a book of reference. 


M. P. 

Ax Assamese Chronicle 

The name of Pi*ofessor S, K, Bhuyan is 4vell knoAvn to 
readers of Islainie Cultmxx'' for he is among our oldest 
contributors, and we are glad to see that his extremely 
useful w^ork upon the Buraujis or private chronicles of 
Assam is becoming Avidely knoAvn. His contributions 
from Assamese sources to Islamic Culture haAX been 
eoneerned Avith the contaet of Assam AAuth ^luslini India. 
The present AX>lume* is a ti’anslatiuii of a ehromele of the 
dynasty Avhieh ruled in Assam from A.IA, 1(581 to 
and Muslims are hardly mentioned in it. It was A\ritteii 
in 18()4-~6 b}" Srinath Barbarua, Avho had held high othecs 
of State and Avas a strong supporter of the policy of 
Pm’nananda Burgohain tlie Prime Minister, who had to 
adopt AUgilant measiuxs to counteract the grave situation 
of his country brought about by the iiitenninable hostn 
lities of the Moamarias. The author had at his disposal 
all the papers and ccuTespondcnce in the State archiAXS, 
and the habit of sifting (a misprint makes it ' shifting ') 
evidence Achieli he had acquired m his capacity as the 
highest judicial officer of the State has been brimght to 
bear upon his marshalling of facts in due order of import- 
anee. The result is an Assamese historical classic...” 
Thus Professor Bhuyaii in his introduction, and it is 
probable that he voices the judgment of posterity, 
though the author of the ehroniele himself was diffident, 
for on the first page he has wTitteu : 

'' This is the Buranji written m ^aka 1725 under the 
orders of the Duara Barbarua. Keep it secretly. Do 
not giAx it even to yoim son if you have no confidence 
m him. ShoAV it to one Avho is uiihostile and Avelbdisposed 

* Tmtghhungia Buraujt oi a History of Assam from 1681 to 1826 A 11. , 
an old Assamese Chromcle of the Tuugkhungia dynasty of Ahoin 
sovereigns Compiled, edited and translated by Prof. S. K. Bhuyan, 
M.A., B.L, Humphrey Milford, Oxford UiiiA^ersity Press, 1938. 
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towards you. Pandits have prohibited the betrayal of 
princes ; and if trust is violated it amounts to an insult 
shown to one's mother. So keep it in confidence ; more 
especially it is an unfathomable sastra. Avho ever finds 
it bottom ? Even great sages become victims of con- 
fusion m such matters which I have handled with what- 
ever judgement I can command. So Pandits should 
not at random find fault with this book. If one is bent 
upon detecting blemishes he will find many/' 

The book is a remarkably vivid, ('olourful and racy 
historical narrative, vTitten without alfeidation but with 
literary skill and judgment. The mily difficulties it 
{iresents lie in the lengthy unfamiliar names and dignities, 
which occur in every paragraph with bewildering ctleet. 
and in the rushing crowd of incidents and events. For an 
understanding of these, < arcful study of Professor 
Bhuyan's introductirm is essential and wall add much to 
the reader's enjoyment of the book. Tims he writes : — 

TTic x\homs, a branch of the Shan race, crossed 
the Patkai range to the St)uth-east of Assam in the 
early years of the thirteenth eentiuy A.D. under the 
leadership of Sukapha, wdio w^as compelled to leave his 
ancestral kingdom of Nara as he had no prospect of 
sovereignty there. Sukapha’s followers hardly came up 
to a thousand and they had left behind their w'omen 

folk The Ahoiiis w^re thus compelled to increase 

their numerical strength by incorporating non-Ahoms 
into them fold accompanied by intermaiTiagc wath the 
original settlers of the land. 

'"By right of joint conquest tlu‘ enioyment (d the 
soil w as vested in the leader Sukapha and his command- 
ers and camp-foliow^ers w-ho had shared with him the 
fatigues of the adventurous march. All subsequent 
appointments in the Ahom administration were made 
on this understanding. Sukapha‘s descendants enjoyed 
a hereditary title to the throne : those of his commanders 
and camp-followers to the principal offices of the State ; 
and this principle w^as followed throughout the entire 
period of the Ahom rule in Assam. Only the descend- 
ants of Sukapha s Burgohaiii and Bargoham could be 
appointed to these respective posts ; and the Barbarua 
and the Barphukan must abvays be selected from the 
four leading families who had accompanied Sukapha, 
viz., Lahan, Duara, Dibingia and Sandikai. Any 
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apporntnientfromoutside these families was viewed with 
disfavour .... The language and religion of the Ahoms 
were distinct from those of the conquered races, but 
gradually the Ahom rulers accepted the Assamese 
language and the Hindu religion, and the change was 
perceptible from the reign of Pratap Smgha, 1603 — 
1641. . 

The above enables us to know that the Timgkhungia 
dynasty was a branch of the descendants of Sukapha. 
and to have a pretty clear idea of the meaning of the 
constantly recurring titles, Burgohain. Barphukan, Phukan, 
Bai'barua — as, for instance, in the following paragraph 
which we choose at random : 

After this followed a period of amusement includ- 
mg hawk-flights and other pastimes. The king went to 
Kahwara to wateli and partieipatt* m hawk-flights (i.e.. 
His Majesty went hawking). He was followed by the 
Barharua at some space. Ramnath Bharali Barua 
went before the Barbarua on horsebac^k. The Barbarua 
said to himself. — ' Ramnath who is my tenant should 
not go before me riding on a horse,* Accordingly he 
informed the king who (‘aused the eyes of Ramnath and 
his brother to be extracted near the tank at Pajikata. 
This Ramnath was a sworn friend of tlie Kalita Phukan. 
As fate would ha’sx- it there was a secret misunderstand- 
ing be tv ecu the Kalita Phukan and the Barbarua, and 
one would not spare the other if there was an opportun- 
ity. Tlie Kalita Phukan confidentially informed the 
king— The Barbarua is contemplating a revolt against 
His Majesty conspiring with two Nati-Gosains. His 
Majesty should ascertain the facts after making proper 
inquiries.” 

The Tungkhiingias and indeed alJ tlie Ahoms ^vould 
extract *’ a person’s eyes for a slight offence, cut off 
his limbs or jiress him to death “ between two wooden 
cylinders’’; but these attentions seem to have been reserved 
for the nobility and gentry. The peasants suffered chiefly 
from rebellions or invasions which the Ahoms did their* 
utmost to prevent and repel. The most interesting portion 
of the book is that dealing with events that happened in 
tlie life-time of the chronicler, the dictatorship of Purna- 
nanda, protecting the people like a mother-bird guarding 
the nestlings under her wings ” in the troublous times 
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before the Burma, n occupation of the country which led 
inevitably to British annexation. We get an interesting 
glimpse of Burma : 

The Assamese consorts of King Bodawpava ex- 
ercised considerable influence in shaping the policy of 
their royal partner permanently affecting the destiny of 
their motherland. Bodawpava had ^T2 children and 
208 grand-children and his seraglio was a crowded and 
magnificent one. Two Assamese ladies graced his 
harem." 

To the British there are very few references in the 
chronicle. On p. 132 we read : — 

The Moamarias then attacked the fort of tlie Dan- 
gaina, but fortunately the Sahebs now joined the llaha- 
mantn Buragoliain at Dichoi. The Dangaria engaged 
the sepoys in the fight and it resulted m his victory. 
The intelligence was eommanieated t<» the Captain by 
Mihnagar Saheb and the Chota Saheb ; and the Dangaria 
sent a similar message to the Swargadeo (i.e. the King) 
through his own men. The Dangaria sup]iUed the two 
Sahebs with provisions and kept them in <lue style." 

And on p. 108 : — 

"" Pi'atapballabh Barphukan realised that the associa- 
tion of the East India Company was the only possible 
remedy for counteracting the grave situation into which 
his country had been plunged. He submitted formal 
proposals to the Piarne Minister requesting him to nego- 
tiate with the East India Company to extend to Assam 
the protection of the Conqiany's arms. Piuaiananda 
had firm faith in his own jiowers, and thought that he 
would be able to restore his eountry to peace and 
orderly government without the intervention of any 
exterior power. The Barphnkan's jmoposals were 
shelved as being pessimistic and premature." 

We take it that the first of these two extracts is from 
the chronicle itself and the second from Prof. Bhuyan’s 
supplement thereto from other sources, but this is not 
made clear; and this, since we are not concerned to signal- 
ise defects of English, is the only criticism which we have 
to offer : the text of the translation of the Tungkhungia 
Buranji ought to have been made clearly distinguishable 
from all additions whatsoever, and the source and 
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authorship of all additions stated. The bibliography which 
figures as Appendix II adds to the confusion, because 
bibliograpliies are generally the sources of a book, but we 
gather that this is a list of works on Assamese history in 
genera!. Appendix I consists of genealogical tables ; 
Appendix III is a welcome glossary of vernacular terms 
and Appendix IV a serviceable index. 

The book is of quite exceptional interest, 

M. P. 

The Ismaili La^v of Wills* 

Till lately Ismailism was almost a sealed book, but 
of late it IS attracting a great deal of attention among 
serious students of Islam,’' writes Mr. Fyzee in his intro- 
duction to the Arabic text and English translation of 
Kitahul-Wasaya (the Book of Wills) from the second 
volume of Da'aimul-lsJam by Qadi An-Nu'man who died 
at Old Cairo m 363 A.H. (974 A.U.) : the views of Qadi 
An-Nuhnan may differ from those of Manu or Savigny, 
Montesquieu or Bentham, Kemal or Lenin, and yet, for 
understanding the social structure of the times, the close 
study of law and legal theory is indispensable. The 
Eatiniid Caliphate in Egypt was a period of remarkable 
brilliance in maiiy^ respects, and any facts which would 
throw a light on the social structure of those times would 
be most welcome. This is the aspect which attracts me 
most, and the study^ of the Da‘a'im has been undertaken 
principally for its human interest. 

Secondly, in India at any rate, the Da'ahm is a text 
applicable to a large and floui’ishmg trading community' 
of Western Isiiia'ilis, the Bohoras. The Bohoras are to 
be divided into Da’udis, the richest and largest of these 
communities in India, the Sulaimanis, the so-called ‘Alyas, 
the Malaks of Nagpur, C.P., the Nagoshias, and last but 
not least, the many dissenters from the authority of the 
Dafi of the Da'udis, whte although excommunicated, still 
preserve intact their belief in Isma'ili doctrines and assert 
that wian is a question of personal faith, and, as such, no 
human being, not even the Dab, can possibly excommuni- 
cate them. Many of them are very learned and, in spite 
of persecution and difficulties, they keep up their religious 
independence and maintain the study of Arabic and 

* The Ismaili Law of Wills. By Asaf A. A. Fyzee. Humphrey 
Mjltord, Oxford University Press, 
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Haqa^iq. To all these the law coiu’ts in India would apply 
the law as laid doAVn in the Da'a'ini, From this point of 
view it IS most unfortunate that, except for occasional 
references in Tyabji’s Principles of Mnhammadan Law— 
not to the text of the Da^a'ini. nor to verified translations 
of extracts, but merely to notes prepared by a learned 
Isma'ili doctor — and a brief manual to which reference 
will be made later, no part of the Dftff'imnl-Ishfui has ever 
been edited or translated.” 

The author s concern is for the enlighteniuent and in- 
struction of the Isina'ili <'onnnunities, Vjut it seems to us 
that the publication of authentic and autlioritative Isinafili 
texts like this will be serviceable in another way, being sure 
to have an excellent elTect upmi the great body of Muslim 
opinion by dispelling the notum, v Inch undoubtedly 
prevails in many quarters, that these sects conceal un- 
mentjonable tenets, and by showing that their tcachinn* 
and tradition is undoubtedly Islamic, ^ 

Tlie Arabic text has been carefully established and the 
translation and annotation leave nothing to be desired. 
The book, though unpretentious in appearance, reprcNcnts 
the results of much research and labour conscientiously 
performed: and Mr. Fyzec's project of making known the 
original teaching of the Isnia'ili school of tliouglit to those 
who claim to follow that school of thought today is one 
which we should like to see (*opied by every other school 
of thought among Muslims, for it cannot fail to make for 
greater unity. 

The book is provided witli an index. 

M. P. 

RECENT I RDE PURLU ATIOXS 
In Memoriam : TiiE Delhi College* 

We suspect that it ^vas the analogy of the Osinania 
University which first drew a distinguished professor of 
that university to study with such sympathy the history 
of the former Delhi College in which, a century ago, the 

-(J iS 
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"The Late Delhi College.' By Moulvi Abdul Haqq, b.a,, (AHg.) 
Aurangabad, Deccan 1933. Price 1-6-0, 
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same experiment of making the language of instruction 
Urdu, with the necessity of writing or translating all the 
necessary text-books, was being made at the instance and 
under the leadership of Englishmen and with such remark- 
able enthusiasm and success, Mauivi 'Abdul Haqq, whose 
devotion and services to the Urdu language are unsur- 
passed, writes of the departed Delhi College -with more than 
sympathy, with real affection. Founded in days when a 
descendant of the Mughal emperors still nominally reigned 
at Delhi, in the face of much opposition from both sides 
—those who stood out for the traditional Oriental method 
of instruction and those who thought that modern knowl- 
edge could not be effectively conveyed in any Indian 
language — ^the College made itself tremendously respected 
and turned out scholars ^vhose names are household w^ords 
to-day in India, and Avhose influence upon the progress of 
the Urdu language has been very great. The tribute 
wEieh one of these paid in after-life t(^ the (M)llege is worth 
quoting : “ Breadtii of knowledge, freedom of opinion, 
toleration, the goodwill (jf Government, conscientious 
effort : these things w*hich are the sw^ect results of education 
and w^hich arc indeed a (condition of life I learnt and 
acquired from the college. And if I had not studied in 
the college, how can I describe wdiat I should have been ? 
I should have been a naiTow^-Uiinded, fanatical Mauivi, 
never calling myself to accoimt, ahvays spying out the 

vices of others Whatever of good has come to me 

in a religious or a worldly sense is owing to the college/' 
The outstanding suc(‘ess of the experiment in education 
represented by the college was very largely due to the 
enthusiastic devotion of successive Principals — -We derive 
the impression that the Englishmen practically concerned 
wnth Indian education in those days w^ere lovers of the 
country as Avell as learned Orientalists — especially Mr. 
Taylor wdiohad served a life-time m the college and become 
its life and soul when the Mutiny broke out and he w^as 
murdered, to the sorrow of all Delhi, 

Mauivi 'Abdul Haqq, in this most interesting book, 
besides giving us the history of the college, describes in 
detail the course of instruction, the work done by the 
college staff under the auspices of the Delhi Vernacular 
Society in providing, and providing handsomely, the 
literature necessary to make the choice of Urdu as the 
language of instruction justifiable, the wuy in which the 
teachers and the students passed their time ; he also gives 
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US short biographies of the Principals, some Indian mem- 
bers of the staff, and many of the leading students. Incident- 
ally we get glimpses of a Dellii, prosperous and happy, of 
a Delhi brought to min through no wish or fault of hers, 
and of a Delhi, shorn of splendour and romance, slowly and 
sadly getting used to new conditions. The book is the 
tribute of a patriotic worker to the splendid work of men 
who have preceded him m the same field. 

On p. 10 we find the date of the demise of Nawab 
ITimadu'd-daulah given as 1080, and in two other places 
dates have been transferred from the nineteenth century 
to the twentieth ; otherwise we have found no misprints. 

A Seventeenth Century Epic* 

This is the complete text of an Urdu poem of the early 
seventeenth century, describing the battle m which Nawab 
Asaf Jah Nizamu’l-Mulk I. defeated A‘alim 'Ali Khan, the 
subedar of the Deccan appointed by the Barha Sayyids 
who had usurped the Emperor Farrukhsiyar’s power at 
Delhi. The writer of the poem is a warm adherent of the 
subedar, who was defeated and slain in the battle. A'alim 
'All Khan's heroism, his youth and beauty and the pity of 
it all, are in fact the subject of the poem, which consists of 
491 couplets in old Urdu of a kind which leaves no doubt 
but that the poet was a native of the Deccan in the opinion 
of so competent a judge as Maulvi 'Abdul Haqq, his 
present editor. 

The Maulvi Sahib writes : Tliree copies of this 

Jangnamah have been available to me. One is my own 
property. . . .the second copy Maulvi ^Abdul Hamid Sahib, 
Vakil, kindly lent me. . . .and the third is that copy to 
which Mr, William Irvine had access from the library of 
the Maharajah of Benares and whicli he published with an 
English translation in the Indimt Antiquorij for January 
and March 1904." 

isjy -VVe * 

( 0 d ) J J I A J ^ ^ ^ I - iA ^ 
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JangnamahA-A'alim AH Khan by Ghazanfar Huseyn. Edited by 
Maulvi Abdul Haqq, b.a., Aurangabad, 1933. Price 6 annas. 
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Of these three ciopies Maulvi Abdul Haqq's is the most 
perfect, and thus he has been able to correct a number of 
mistakes in Mr, Irvine’s published version of tlie poem, 
notably with regard to its authorship. Mr. Irvine had 
given the poet's name as Saudasht from the line 

^ 1a lA ^ ^ 

which in other copies reads 

_ y 1a y 1a J ^ 

And he endeavoured to explain the use of a Hindu 
Takhallus by a Muslim poet by the theory that Muslim 
authors, when they wrote in Hindi, took a Hindu pen- 
name. Mr. Irvine, against the opinion of his Munshi. 
who held that the poet was a Panjabi from the same 
district which was the home of the Barha Say y ids, guessed 
that the poet w^as a Deccani and believed him to be no 
other than the well-knovm poet WaJi. That, as Maulvi 
"Abdul Haqq points out, is because his copy, which he 
thought complete, lacked many verses at the end, in one 
of which the author lias given his name 


The poem, artless and a little rugged, is full of vigour and 
carries to us m this later age the clear impression of a 
deep, sincere emotion. The text has been very carefully 
established and corrected, and the price of the little 
book — six annas — seems incredibly small in view of all the 
labour its production must have entailed. 


The Infleexce of Persian on iLvKATHi* 

It was during the period when the Bahmani dynasty 
ruled nearly the whole of the Mahratta Deccan, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a unanimity of Hindus with 
Muslims such as was never achieved elsewhere in India, 
that Persian, the court language, began to colour and 
enrich tlie language of the country ; and the influence 

^ ^ ^ .i b T iju j j I ( ^ *• iS 

The Influence of Persian on the Marathi Language. By Maulvi 

'Abdnl Haqq, b.a., (Alig.). Aurangabad. Deccan, Anjuman Taraqqi 
Lrdu Press 11133. Price 8 annas. 

11 ^ 
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increased rather than diminished when the empire of the 
Bahmanis broke into five separate Sultanates, each of 
which had Persian for the language of the court and 
Maratha chiefs among its principal supporters. Maulvi 
‘Abdul Haqq, in this erudite and very interesting little 
woi'k, traces that influence, with quotations from official 
documents, historic letters and the work of poets. He 
shows not only how new words were introduced but also 
how a new way of constructing sentences betrays the 
Persian influence even where no Persian word is present. 
He also shows, which is still more interesting, that 
Marat has derived from the Muslims a number of ideas 
which they had never before cherished— among others 
that of patriotism in the modern sense, as associated with 
the race and not the homestead. The great Shivaji was 
an alumnus of the court of Bijapur and in his letters, 
quoted by our author, the Persian influence is very evident. 
He conferred Persian titles on his henchmen, and in the 
building of his State was mindful of the Muslim models. 
The same tendency was visible in the Maratha Empire. 
The very title of its rulers. Pesliim, js a Persian word. 
Proverbs are the expression of a people's own peculiar 
genius, as Maulvi v\bdul Haqq observes, and they are 
generally put in homely words, yet in Marat lii proverbs 
Persian words are found, a large number of examples being 
quoted here. 

There is no doubt but that the influence of the Persian 
language on Marathi has been deep and lasting ; Maulvi 
n^bdulHaqq exclaims in admiration at one point when he 
finds Marathas using Persian words for notions to connote 
which English words are used today in Urdu. His heart 
is warm towards a people whose language is so near to 
his beloved Urdu. His conclusion is : — 

Marathi and Hindustani (Urdu) are sisters. Both 
are of Indian birth and of the Aryan family. Both, 
more or less, have drunk the Persian milk, and both 
nowadays are dwelling side by side. This is a clear sign 
of the relations between the Marathas and the Muslims. 
From the near relation of the languages is bom a close 
connection and a sympathy between the peoples who 
speak them, and sympathy is the essence of life.” 

We hope this book will be translated into Marathi. 
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Raki Ketki* 

We learn from the preface that this delightful tour de 
force of an erratic genius was often spoken of but never 
seen till the Principal of Lamartine College, Lucknow 
allowed a copy which lie possessed to be published in the 
Jom'iial of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, part in 1852 and 
part in 1855. That publication contained many mistakes 
and printer's errors. Corrected in so far as obvious errors 
were concerned, the same version was republished in the 
Magazine Urdu ( Vol. VI, April 1926). Since then the editor 
of the present volume has been able to compare it with a 
copy printed at some time or other in Nagari characters 
at Lucknow, and further corrections have been made. 

The author tells us at the outset that his purpose was 
to vrite a story in which not a single Arabic or Persian 
word should find a place. This he has done ; but he has 
done a great deal more. He has written, m language 
sometimes beautiful, alw^ays amusing, a stor\" wdiieh is 
typical of Hindu folklore. The story, in itself ridiculous, 
is raised to classic height by sheer dexterity m clioice of 
words. We naturally hesitate to trust our judgment on 
anything outside oim circle of experience ; but it seems 
to us that this work is a gem of w'it and literary joyousness, 
a little masterpiece which any language might be glad 
to own. 

The editor claims for it that it can be read with equal 
ease by people wdio know’^ Hindi and by people wdio know 
Urdu only. Of the truth of this w^e are incompetent to 
judge. We only know’^ that, though the sense of many 
passages escaped us and our Lrdu dictionary, the rhythm 
of the language held us and the stoiy" charmed. These 
publications of the Anjmnan Taraqqi Urdu, though low-- 
priced — ^the price of this book is only t annas — >have none 
of the defects w^hicli one associates wdth cheap editions. 
They are all fit for the library table, binding and the book- 
shelf. 

A*.** V ^ ^ J ^ 1 3 ^ ^ ^ 'A ^ ^ ^ 
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The Stor\* of Rani Ketki and Raja Udey Bhan' by Sayyid Insha’llah 
Khan Insha. Edited by Md. Siddiq Hasan. Aurangabad, Deccan, 
Aiijuiuau-i Taraqqi Urdu Press. Price 4 annas. 
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A Vindication of the Oi^MANLi Turks^ 


Tiii^i is an Urdu translation of the series of three lectures 
in English, delivered by Prof. Germanus before the 
Osnmnia Uni\Trsity in the autunm of 1931, which have 
already been published in '' Islamic Culture under the 
titles The Awakening of Tuikish Literature and 
“ The Role of the Tiuks in Islam.’* The translation is 
faithful and reads well, but more care might ha^T been 
given to secure clear printing of the little gems of Turkish 
poetry, quoted here and there. These, as they now ap- 
pear. are often hardly reerignisabit at first sight owing 
chiefly to wrong spacing of the letters but also to misprints. 
Now that Turkey has said farewell to the history and 
etymology and half the beauty of Iut language by adopting 
the Latin character with phonetic spelling, one regards her 
literature in the Arabic character mueli as one regards the 
portrait of a loved one newly dead, and dislikes to see it 
mutilated or disfigured. Professor Germanus' lectures claim 
attention for the splendid contribution of the Turks to 
Islamic civilisation, whic his too often overlooked, especially 
in India : and we welcome their translation into Urdu for that 
reason. The analogy of the Osmanli-Turki languag(‘ with 
Urdu is a subject worthy of in vestigation. for it is extremely 
close ; Arabic and Persian words and phrases being found m 
almost exactly the same projiortion in a Turkish setting 
as they are found m VrAn lu a Hindi setting. And in 
Turkey, as in India, there is now a movement to get rid 
of them, no matter though the language would be much 
impoverished. 

Urdu and the Saints- 

Just as in the case of the Delhi College, Maulvi 'Abdul 


. J' ^ - ^ dj ^ 

‘ Three Lectures on the Services of the Turks to Islam, and their 
Language and Literature.* Delivered by Prof. J . Germanus of Budapest 
in the Osmania University^ Hyderabad. Tran^>iated by Sayyid Abdul 
Wahhaj. Aurangabad. Deccan. 1982. Price Rs. 1-8-0. 
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'The Sufis' work m the early development of the Urdu language 
By Maulvi Abdul Haqq. b.a., (Alig.), Anjuman Tarraqi Urdu Press., 
Auranffabad Dec can, 1983. Price 8 ^inas. 
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Haqq, in this small but scholarly and useful book, is 
paying tribute to past benefactors of the Urdu language 
His reverence for the Muslim saints of Hindustan and of 
the Deccan is as great as that of any devotee ; when 
wiling of them he employs their honorific titles and in- 
vokes the customary blessings on them ; but it is not the 
miracles or the conversions ascribed to them, nor yet the 
sanctity of their lives, which has enthralled him, but 
simply the fact that they enriched the Urdu language with 
their thought and culture, and did not disdain it, in days 
when it w'as held in high contempt by all the learned. 
They were missionaries, and their object was to reach the 
people of the country. They took the common language 
of the country for their own and, as the thoughts which 
they desired to express were ne^v to the people of the 
country ^ — ^as new^ as European science is to-day — ^they 
introduced a number of new terms connoting the new 
thoughts and thus enlarged the range of Urduand increased 
its powder enormously. They were men of imagination 
and of high spirituality and they endowed the language 
with these qualities and also with a subtlety which it had 
not possessed before. 

Tlie book is a Tazkarah or anthology of Muslim Saints 
of India from Sheykh Farid-ud-din Shiikar Ganj to Kabir, 
and in it the saints of the Deccan have a large and honour- 
able place. It is indispensable to the student of the history 
of the rise of Urdu, the youngest of the world’s great 
languages ; and as the rise of Urdu is typical of the rise 
of every language from the status of a jargon onward to 
the classic status, we may say that it is of interest to all 
philologists. 


The Caravan from Lahore * 

We confess that w^e had no idea that sucli artistic 
work in printing could be done in Urdu as is found m 
Karwaii^ until this yeax's number of that sumptuous pro- 
duction found its w^ay into our hands. It calls itself an 
album of the arts and literature of East and West," but 
it is as a product of the East that it appeals to us, and as 
an evidence of high ideals in art and letters, not evaporated 
in the air but actually achieved and realised in print and 
line and colour. The pictures, which are many, and the 


* Karwart. An Annual. Illustrated Lahore 1984, 
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incidental designs are beautiful. Particularly noteworthy 
are the picture of two mourners at a tomb by Chughtai 
and the design which forms a setting for the little poem 
on the page facing it, the coloured drawing of a peacock 
wliich faces p. 44 ; the Mughal painting reproduced op- 
posite p. 188 ; the drawing called Shab-i-Shiraz facing 
p. 248 ; Chughtai's ‘‘ Qalandar ” p. 2G0. There are many 
more illustrations hardly less deserving of noti(‘e, but our 
space IS limited. Tlie design of deer upon the title page 
must be menticaied, hr)\vever, and the magnificent cover- 
design. The (“ontributions, short or long, in prose and 
verse, arc all of literary meril:. while many of them have a 
freshness and, if we may say so, an effrontery which we 
find invigorating. The Nestor of the Caravan, as we 
imagine, must be Maulvi "Abdul Haqq who makes a solid 
contribution on his chosen subject, the development of 
Urdu, wfiiich it seems to us that Karwan is furthering in a 
very pleasant and effective way. The magazine will be 
treasured bv all who have the luck to own a copy of it. 
It is a very gallant caravan indeed, and bears ru'h mer- 
chandise. 

M. P. 

Two Old Anthologies* 

The editor in his preface to one of these two books 
explains why the Anjuman Taraqqi Urdu spends so much 
time in editing and printing old anthologies. It is because, 
although they do not differ much m style or method of 
arrangement, there are to be found in each a number of 
words and phrases which are luminous and worth preserv- 
ing in the treasury of Urdu. Gurdezi flourished in the 
eighteenth century— his father was killed defending Delhi 
against the inroad of Ahmad Shah Abdali — ^vhile the 
author of Makhzan-i-ShiTara was a contemporary and 
correspondent of Mirza Ghalib, the great Urdu poet. The 

j* ^ ^ ^ ^ ( 1 ) * 

Li <u) o ! I y ^ (r) 

Tazhirah-i-Rekhia Ouifan. A bio^rraphieal anthology of RekhLi 
poets. By Sayyid Fath All lliiseyiii Gurdezi. Price Re. 1-4-0. 

Aukhzan-i-Shu" iu a . A biographical anthology of Urdu poets of 
Gujarat. Bv Qazi Xuru’d-dm Huscyii Khan Razvi Faiq. Price 
Re. 1-4-0. 

Both edited by Maulvi Abdul Haqq. b.a„ (Aligarh). Aurangabad 
Anjumani Taraqqi Urdu. 
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latter m his introductory^ remarks apologises to the polite 
of Delhi and Lucknow for the liberty that he is taking in 
venturing to claim their notice for the Urdu poetry of 
Gujarat ; an apology which the learned editor declares to 
have been quite unjustified since the Urdu poetry of 
Gujarat was then exceptionally beautiful. These two 
books, we notice, have been printed in Delhi at the Jami\ 
Press. They are in clear type and. like all the publications 
of the Anjuma7i Taraqqi Urdu, have been very carefully 
edited. 


For Connoisseurs 

At the time of going to press we liave received from 
IVIr, Ghulam Yazdani, Director of Arcluneology. H.E.H. the 
Nizam's Government, a beautiful reproduction in facsimile 
of a MS. copy of the Mathnarei of Maidana Jalaluddin 
Rumi written by Mirza "Abdul Karim, the great-grandson 
of the famous ealligraphist Mir Tmad, very handsomely 
bound and got up. It is a little humiliating for us in the 
East to know that in order to secure such perfect treatment 
of a Persian MS. recourse had to be had to Germany ; but 
the result is a thing of beauty for which the world of con- 
noisseurs IS indebted to the eleven notables of the Nizam's 
Dominions whose subscriptions made this publication 
possible. The price of the book is 3 guineas or B.G. Rs. 40. 
It can be obtained from the Curator. Hyderabad Museum. 
Hyderabad Deccan and in London from A. Probsthain. 41, 
Great RusseU Street, W.C. 1, Luzac & Co., Russell Street 
W.C. 1., or Bernard Quariteh Ltd., 11, Grafton Street W. 
It is a fine memento of an exclusively Islamic art, which 
M^e propose to describe more fully in our July number. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

The Degeneracy of Muslims : Its Causes and Remedies. 
By Mr. Zahir Ahmad, u.c.s. With a foreword by Nawab 
Sir Nizaniat Jung Bahadur. A thoughtful and well- 
written pamphlet which will ap 2 )eal strongly to the younger 
generation of Muslims everywhere. In English, 

Ar-Rabitatul-Islamiyah. Ramdan 1352 A.H. An il- 
lustrated Review of Islamic rcligioin history and social 
conditions. Published in Damascus. In Arabic. 

Al-Manahij. A Psychical Rcvicav. Edited by Sheykh 
Md. Ma’mun ‘Abdul Wahhab Al-Arzinjani. Published in 
Damascus In Arabic. 




NIZAMU^L-MULK ASAF JAH I 
Foundek of the Hyderabad State 
Introduction 

Nizamu’e-Mt^lk was the most remarkable personage in 
the history of the later Mughals. He had been brought 
up in the traditions of Aurangzib, and had been one of the 
chief favourites of the Emperor in the latter ''s declining 
years. He was a clever strategist and a far-sighted states- 
man who clearly envisaged, and truly estimated, the 
magnitude and the extent of the difficulties which arose for 
the Mughal Government during the inefficient reigns of 
Aurangzib’s successors, lacking both in militaiy genius and 
administrative capacity. He saw the danger to which the 
Mughal Empire was exposed, and realised the evils which 
had overtaken it. With rare tact and courage he undertook 
the stupendous task of restoring the Mughal conquests 
and re-establishing the Imperial authority in the Deccan, 
where, ultimately, he was destined to found a dynasty. 
His beneficent administration in that part of the country 
succeeded in putting down local t\Tannies and establishing 
a regular system of law and order. 

It is a pity that historians of Mughal India have paid 
scant attention to this great man. So far as I know, 
no-one, so far, has attempted to present events as viewed 
in relation to the dynamic and outstanding personality of 
Nizamu'l-Muik ; although his influence has proved deep 
and lasting on the course of Indian history. It was in the 
midst of strife, resulting from the action of disintegrating 
forces in the Mughal Empire, that Nizamul-Mulk succeed- 
ed in effectively checking the rising tide of the Mahratta 
aggression, and restoring the supremacy of Islam in the 
Deccan. His bold initiative resulted in the creation of 
our present Hyderabad State. A critical study of 
Nizamu’l-Mulk, based on contemporary histories and re- 
cords, has long been overdue, valuable though it would 

1-A 
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obviously be in elucidating and supplementing our infor- 
mation concerning the later period of Mughal history. It 
is not that there is any dearth or paucity of contemporary 
documents ; on the contrary, there is abundant material 
for the study of the subject which has never yet been fully 
utilized by scholars. The present writer has endeavoured, 
from reliable sources, to compile a connected story of 
Nizamu’l-Mulk’s life and times, as the beginning of the 
epilogue to the great drama enacted by the Mughals on the 
stage of Indian history. This sketch is at once a narrative 
and a critical study. Its object is to enable the reader to 
form a correct estimate of the career of the ablest and most 
clear-sighted general and statesman of the early eighteenth 
century in India. 

His ancestry^ early life and career 

Khwaja ‘Abid, grandfather of Nizamu'l-Mulk was 
born at ‘Aliabad in the neighbourhood of Samarqand, in 
the kingdom of Bukhara. He was the son of ‘Alam Sheykh, 
a celebrated man of letters and a well-known Sufi of his 
time. He traced his descent to Sheykh Shihabu'd-din 
Suhrawardy, a great spiritual teacher and author of 
important works on Tasawwuif. who, in his turn, called 
himself a descendant of Abd Bakr, the First Caliph.* 

‘Alam Sheykh gave religious education to his son 
Khwaja ‘Abid, who after the death of his father moved 
to Bukhara. His intelligence, ability and piety soon at- 
tracted the attention of men in authority there and he was 
made Sheikhud-Islam, a very important office in the 
realm. 

Khwaja ‘Abid first came to India in 1065 A.H. (1654- 
55 A. D.) on his way to Mecca, in the twenty-ninth year of 
Shahjehan’s reign. He presented himself at the Imperial 
court, where he was received with distinction, invested 
with a robe of honour and given a purse of six thousand 
rupees. He was also offered a post in the Imperial 

*The names in the pedigree are 

1. Sheykh Shihabu*d-din ; 2. Abu Muhammad Hifz ; 3. Sheykh 
Qutbu’l-Aqtab Zeynu d-d!n ; 4. Sheykh ‘Alau’d-dm ; 5. Sheykh 

Taju'd-dln ; 6. Sheykh Fathu’U^h ; 7, Sheykh Najibu’llah ; 8. Sheykh 
Jawid olios Sarmast ; 9. Sheykh Fathu’Uah II ; 10. Sheykh Jawtd II ; 
11. Muhammad Darwish ; 12, Sheykh Muhammad Mu’min ; IS. Mir 
Muhammad ‘Alam Siddiqi; 14. * Azizand-‘Alam ; 15. Khw&ja Mir 
Isma'il alias ‘ Alam Sheykh ; 16, Khwaja ‘ Abid, 

1 * 
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Service, which he promised to accept after his return from 
Mecca. He came back from the Hajj in 1067 A.H. 
(1657 A.D.) and joined Aurangzib in the Deccan, who gave 
him high command over the Turan! soldie^\^ He remained 
with Aurangzib during the fateful period of Shahjehan's 
severe illness and the struggle of his sons for the throne. 
After Aurangzib ascended the throne, he appointed Khwa- 
ja ‘^Abid to the distinguished post of Sidarat-i-Kul during 
his early reign. He gave him the title of Qalieh Khan, in 
recognition of his services in the Rajputana expedition. 
Khwaja ‘Abid took a conspicuous part in the siege of 
Golconda, Being the leader of the storming party, he 
was struck by a musket -ball while raiding on the fortress. 
His right arm was badly shattered. He died after three 
days and was buried in the neighbourhood of the Golconda 
fort. 

KJiwaja ‘Abid left five sons. The eldest, Shihabu’d- 
din, later known as Ghazm’d-dm Khan Firuz Jang, earned 
the position of highest distinction possible for any Mughal 
noble,* 

Shihabu’d*-(hn was born in Samarqand about the year 
1649 A.D. After his father left for India, he entered" the 
employ of Subhan Quli Khan, ruler of Bukhara. As he 
desired to join his father, he managed to obtain permission 
from his master to visit India, where he arrived in the 
twelfth year of Aurangzib's reign, being hardly twenty 
years of age. He was well received by the Emperor who 
evinced interest in him by getting him married to Safia 
Khanum, daughter of Sa^du'Ilah I&an, the chief minister 
of the Emperor Shahjehan. 

For nearly ten years Shihabu’d-din served as an esquire 
with his father. His extraordinary courage and skill were 
first noticed by the Emperor during the operations in 
Rajputana. In recognition of his services the Emperor 
gave him the title of 'Khan.’ 

When Aurangzib started from Ajmer for the Deccan to 
check the growing power of the Mahrattas, Shihabu’d-din 
Khan accompanied him thither. He soon won fresh 
honours and distinction by his successful enterprises 
against the Mahrattas. The Emperor conferred on him the 

♦Shihabu’d-din Kh^ had two real brothers, Mujahid Khan and 
Mahamid Kh^in. His two stepbrothers were H^mid Kh^ and Abdu>- 
Rabim, 
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title of Ghaziu'd-din Khan Firflz Jang in recognition of his 
services in the Konkan and in other parts of the Deccan, His 
marvellous feat saved prince ‘A‘zam and his men from 
total destruction at the siege of BijapQr, which prompted 
the Emperor to give expression to the following sentiment : 
“ As God Almighty has saved the honour of the house of 
Timur through the exertions of Firdz Jang, so may He 
guard the honour of his descendants till the Day of Resur- 
rection/’ {Khaji KJiariy vol : 2, p, 319). 

In January 1688, Firuz Jang was directed to lay siege 
to the fortress of Adoni, situated to the south of the 
Tungabhadra river, which was then occupied by Siddi 
Mas’ud, a slave-general of Sikander 'Adil Shah. The 
fortress could not long withstand the prodigies of Firuz 
Jang's valoui’ and skill. The Siddi was forced to capitulate. 
This success completely established Mughal supremacy 
in the Deccan. In 1688, the Emperor started preparations 
for a vigorous offensive against the Mahrattas. Firuz Jang 
was directed to proceed towards Bahadurgarh and to pur- 
sue Sambhaji. In the same year plague broke out in the 
royal camp at BijapQr and among others Firuz Jang caught 
the infection, which resulted in the complete loss of his 
eyesight. 

In consideration of Firuz Jang's disability, the Emperor 
sent him to Berar to take charge of the administration of 
that province. He stayed there nearly two years. Then 
he was again summoned to the court and his advice was 
sought in connection with the renewal of the Mahratta 
depredations. He relieved Jumdatu*l-Mulk Asad Khan 
in command of the forces stationed at IslampQri, the base- 
camp of the Imperial armies. For two years Firuz Jang 
did not move out of Islampuri. 

In 1702, the Emperor again directed him to proceed to 
Berar as Subedar. During his Subedari, Firuz Jang 
undertook to check the inroads of Nemaji Sindhia who 
had enlisted a huge army in order to ravage the Mughal 
provinces. He marched against him and defeated him at 
Sironj, in the Malwa. He then established himself at 
Ellichpur and very efficiently governed the province of 
Berar till the death of Aurangzib in 1707. He refused to 
take sides in the fratricidal struggle which ensued between 
the princes Mu^azzam and "A‘zam. 

^ When, having emerged victorious at the decisive battle of 
Jajau,Mu‘azzam proclaimed himself king with the title of 
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BahMur Shah, he in\hted the leading nobles of the 
realm to the court. A similar invitation was also sent to 
Firuz Jang, who was, in fact, much in dread of Bahadur 
Shah, because during the siege of Golconda it was on his 
report that the latter was disgraced and put in confine- 
ment on the charge of disloyal intentions. But Bahadur 
Shah reassured him and granted him exemption from the 
duty of waiting on him in person. The new Emperor 
confirmed Firuz Jang in the Subedari of Gujerat, where 
he governed for a little more than two years. Firuz Jang 
died at Ahmedabad in 1710, at the age of sixty-two (lunar) 
years. His remains were carried to Delhi and buried in a 
tomb which he had built during his life-time in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Ajmeri Gate {MaathiruU-Umara, voL 
2, 878). 

Firuz Jang was a very able and efficient general. In 
the words of Khafi Khan “ he was a man born to victory, 
and a disciplinarian who always prevailed over his enemy. 
An aristocrat of such rank and power and yet so polite 
and good-natured has rarely been seen or heard of among 
the men of Turan."' (Vol, 2, p. 671). 

Mir Qamru'd-din was born on 11 August, 1671, the 
first year of his parents’ wedlock. The Emperor Aurang- 
zib gave the child the name of Mir Qamru'd-din. History 
is silent as to his birthplace. Most probably he was born 
at Agra, the Imperial capital, where his father lived for 
some time after his arrival in India. We know on good 
authority that Ghaziu’d-din Khan Firuz Jang came to 
India in 1669 and was introduced at court by the friends 
of Qalich Khan, his father, who was at that time Subedar 
of Ajmer. The Emperor seems to have taken a fancy to 
the young man from Turkistan, and showed his favour by 
getting him married to Sa‘dullah Khan s daughter. The 
chronogram of the first-fruit of this union is to be found in 
the words nik bakht ” (man of destiny). 

At the tender age of six, Mir Qamru d-din came to the 
court with his father and was awarded a mansab. The 
Emperor, on seeing him, predicted his future greatness. 
Asad KJian JumdatuT-Mulk, Chief Minister of Aurangzib, 
used to say to Firuz Jang : ' The star of destiny shines on 
the forehead of your son,’ {Hadiqatu'l-^Alam, p. 49). 

Mir Qamru’d-din, as a young man, used to accompany 
his father on his military expeditions. In 1683-84 (1095 H.) 
he received the rank of 400 personal, 100 horse, after the 
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return of FirCiz Jang from his expedition to POna and 
Supa, when he was scarcely thirteen years old, Mir 
Qamru’d-din distinguished himself on that expedition. 
After this he joined his father when the latter was going 
to start his campaign against the Raigarh fortress. In 
recognition of his services he obtained a sword and a robe 
of honour. After his return to court he was honoured with 
an elephant and was charged to caiTy a sword and a robe 
of honour to his father. Next year, when Firuz Jang 
came to wait on the Emperor, Mir Qamru'd-din w^as with 
him. The Emperor was pleased to further honour him 
with a poniard and a jew^elled strap. {Ma*athir-'i-'‘Alamgiriy 
pp, 271, 277). 

In 1688, Mir Qamru’d-din took an active part in the 
investment of the fortress of Adoni, against Siddi Mas‘ud, 
under the command of his father. The Emperor raised 
him to the rank of 2,000 personal, 500 horse, and awarded 
him a steed. {Ihid, p. 882). 

In 1691, Mir Qamru'd-din received the title of Chin 
Qalich Khan and a she-elephant by w^ay of present. The 
Emperor seems to have begun to show special consideration 
to him, on account of his father’s disability, in 1689. The 
leadership of the Turani element in the Mughal army was 
now’ gradually passing from father to son. 

In 1693 a vast Mahratta army had surrounded the 
Mughal besiegers of the fortress of Panhala, who were in 
great distress. On receiving this intelligence, the Emperor 
ordered reinforcements under the command of Firuz Jang 
and EZhanazad Khan. In the meantime, Dhana Jadav 
had retreated tow^ards Satara. Firuz Jang sent Chin 
Qalich Ivhan and Rustam lOhan to give him chase. A 
battle was fought in the neighbourhood of Karad. The 
Mahrattas were severely beaten, leaving 80 prisoners and 
600 horses. Their troops were dispersed. The Mughals 
also lost many lives. 

In 1697, Chin Qalich Klian had a quarrel with Firfiz 
Jang, his father. He repaired to the court with his men. 
Although the Emperor was very fond of Chin Qalich Khan, 
still he refused to see him as he had left his father without 
his permission. The Emperor also w^anted to show consi- 
deration to Firuz Jang by treating Chin Qalich Khan in 
this manner, and to make this case serve as an example to 
others in matters of miUtary discipline. On the recom- 
mendation of Asad Khan Jumdatul-Mulk, he was brought 
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to the Imperial presence. The Emperor gave him a note 
for Firfiz Jang and asked him to take it to his father. He 
addressed him thus. “ Chin Qalich Khan says that if 
thou wilt not forgive us and be benevolent to us, we shall 
surely be the losers.” {Kalimat-i-Tayyibai). 

On receiving this note of the Emperor, Firuz Jang was 
reconciled with his son and forgave him. Next year the 
Emperor showed his confidence in Chin Qalich Khan by 
appointing him to undertake an expedition to punish the 
evil-doers of Naguri near Bijapur {JMa athir-i-" Alamgiri^ 
p. 395). The Emperor was satisfied with his work and on 
his return awarded him a poniard, and sent him to Kota 
to restore order there. When he was returning from this 
expedition, the Emperor issued orders to Mukhlis Khan, 
pajanaster -general, to go and welcome Chin Qalich Khan 
at Islampuri and escort him to the court. The Emperor 
raised him to the rank of 3,000 personal, five hundred 
horse. {Ibid, p. 405). In the year 1099, the Emperor 
promoted Chin Qalich Khan to the rank of 3,500 personal, 

3.000 horse. (Ibid. p. 424). 

After the fall of Satara, the fortress of Parli was 
invested by the Imperial forces. This fortress, situated 
on a high hill, w^as considered to be impregnable. FathuT- 
lah Khan was directed to proceed in advance and lay 
siege to it. Chin Qalich Khan was ordered to surround 
the adjoining villages in order to keep out the armed bands 
of the Mahrattas, who infested the neighbourhood and 
wanted to close all roads by which supplies could reach 
the besiegers and cut off the Mughal outposts. The fort 
was captured on 9 June, 1700. In recognition of his 
services the Emperor w^as pleased to bestow on Chin 
Qalich Khan the important post of faujdar of Bijapur in 
place of M‘^amur Khan, and an increase of 400 horse was 
also granted to him. So that now he had the rank of 

4.000 personal, 3,400 horse. (Ibid, p. 441). 

In 1702, Chin Qalich Khan was raised to the governor- 
ship of Bijapur and was aAvarded a head-ornament (sarpech) 
and a steed. A few months later the faujdari of Tilkokan 
(‘Adil-Khani), A‘zamnagar and Balgaon as well as the 
Thanedari of Sanpgaon was placed under his charge. 
Now his rank was raised to 4,000 personal, 4,000 horse 
and he was given a crore of dam by way of reward. Seyf 
Khan, the former faujdar of Balgaon was made his deputy. 
In 1704, as a result of the transfer of Rustam Dil Khan to 
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HyderabM, the faujdari of Nusratabad and Mudgal was 
also placed under his administration. {Ibid, pp. 494, 496). 

After reducing almost all the important Mahratta 
forts to submission, the Emperor moved his armies to- 
wards Wakin Khera, the famous Berad stronghold. The 
Berads, besides helping the Mahrattas against the Mughals, 
were a constant source of mischief in Gulbarga district. 
Pirya Nayak had succeeded Pern Nayak as chief of the 
tribe. He had collected a large arm}", and his daring 
raids into Imperial territory became too frequent to be 
ignored any longer. The Emperor resolved to lay siege 
to the fort in person. He reached it on the 8 February, 
1705. Chin Qalich Khan, the Subedar of Bijapur, in 
whose jurisdiction the territory of the Berads lay, joined 
the Emperor. The siege operations began under the 
command of Chin Qalich Khan and Tarbiyat Khan (com- 
mander of artillery). They raised two high mounds and 
carried their approaches to the walls of the fortress. The 
siege continued for a considerable time without any 
substantial results for the besiegers. The besieged had 
ample provisions for a protracted resistance. The gar- 
rison kept up an incessant fire, driving back the attacks of 
the besiegers. Seeing tliat the siege was going to be a 
long one, the Emperor in person joined the besiegers. 
When Dhana Jadav came to know this, he immediately 
dashed up to the fort in order to rescue his family who had 
taken shelter there. He pressed the Mughal army hard, 
and succeeded in cutting the lines of communication. 

Chin Qalich Khan seems to have played a conspicuous 
part in this siege. He led the assault on Lai Tikri, a 
hillock of considerable strategic importance in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fortress. Muhammad Amin Khan, 
Tarbiyat Khan Bahadur, ‘Aziz Khan Rohela and Ikhlas 
Khan joined his party. But they had no material for 
digging trenches nor had they enough men to be able to 
resist for any length of time the assaults of the enemy. 
They were soon outnumbered and compelled to retire. 
As Chin Qalich Khan had not consulted other wings of the 
army, he failed to get any reinforcements in time. 
{jMa'athir-i-'Jlamgiri,p, 499; Khafi Khan, vol, 2, p. 528), 

One day Chin Qalich Khan and Muhammad Amin 
Khan with their men had gone out to select a suitable site 
for trenches, when they were overtaken by an intermittent 
fire from the walls of the fortress. Both the hind legs of 
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the former’s horse and one foreleg of the latter’s were 
shattered by cannon-balls. Both fell off their horses, 
and with great difficxilty managed to regain the trenches. 
On hearing this the Emperor sent two Arab steeds, 
with gold trappings, one for each, and a pastille 
perfumed with ambergris through Amin Khan, one of the 
confidants of the Emperor. {Maathir-i-'Alamgiri, p. 499 ; 
Khafi Khan, voL 2, p. 529). 

Meanwhile, the Emperor had summoned Znlfiqar Khan 
to join him at Wakin Khera. He, along with Da'ud 
Khan Paruii, Yusuf Klian, Qiledar of Qamarnagar, and 
Kamyab Khan, Qiledar of Gvilbarga, arrived just in time 
and brought fresh reinforcements with them. The 
Emperor re-organised the plan of attack. Chin Qalich 
Khan was given charge of the line of communication be- 
tween Lai Tikri and the trenches. He was directed to 
guard the rear against the inroads of the Malirattas. 
Zulfiqar Khan with this fresh forces began the attacks on 
the garrison. For four or fi^^e days severe fighting took 
place. Chin Qalich Khan, Jamshed Khan and Da’ud 
Khan exerted themselves most strenuously and thwai’ted 
all attempts of the Mahratta generals to send men and 
provisions to the besieged. At last the Berads were 
compelled to yield and take to flight. Chin Qalich Khan 
and his Turanian soldiery, in the words of the court 
historian, “ chased furiously the crow after it had left the 
noose and their anxious search sent that broken-winged 
one into the wilderness of wandering. {Ma' afhir-i- 
^Alamgiri, p. 506). This siege was the last undertaken by 
the old Emperor. 

In recognition of his ability and service Chin Qalich 
Khan was raised to the rank of 5,000 personal, 5,000 horse, 
and was awarded one crore and fifty lakhs of dams, a 
jewelled sabre and an elephant, Muhammad Amm Khan 
was promoted to the rank of 4,000 personal, 1,200 horse 
and was also given a sabre by way of reward [Ibid ; Khafi 
Khan, 2, p. 538). 

It seems that Chin Qalich Khan, after the capture of 
Wakin Khera, had acquired great influence over the Emper- 
or who consulted him on all important matters of the State. 
He asked permission from the Emperor to set out for his 

{ >rovince and to restore peace and order in the distracted 
and under his charge, whence many people had fled on 
account of war and famine. Chin Qalich Khan, after 
2 
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reaching Bijapur. did all he could to call back the frighten- 
ed peasantry and to induce them to resume their avocations, 
without which there was no prospect of general prosperity. 
WTiile he was thus busy in the work of reconstruction, 
he received orders from the Emperor, asking him to select 
some healthy place where he (the Emperor) and his 
troops might pass the rainy season. Chin Qalich Khan 
selected Devapur for this purpose, and joined him 
there. Here the Emperor was seized with a severe 
illness with pain in joints and limbs. But he continued to 
do all his usual business. After some time he began to 
have fainting fits. By the advice of his court physician, 
Sadiq Khan, he took China-root (smilax china) w^hich 
did him good. After his recovery he honoured his physician 
with the title of Hakimui-Mulk, and loaded him with 
ashrafis by w ay of rew’^ard. {Khaji Khan, vol. 2, p. 589), 

Chin Qalich Khan stayed with the Emperor till he had 
recovered from his illness and was able to undertake his 
march in the direction of Bahadurgarh (Ma'‘athir~i-\4Iam- 
gin, p. 510). Then he came back to Bijapur to look after 
the administration of the province. 

From Bahadurgarh, the Emperor proceeded tow^ards 
Ahmednagar, the place destined to be his “ journey’s 
end,” {Khaji Khan, vol. 2, p. 541). His w^as a restless, 
lonely journey, albeit attended by vast and impressive 
armies and a busy court. 

Wiiile the Emperor was in Ahmednagar, he made Chin 
Qalich Khan responsible for the administration of the 
faujdari of Firuznagar and Talikota, {Ma\ithir-i-^Alam- 
girl, p. 513) Two months before his death Aurangzib 
summoned Chin Qalich Khan to court for some important 
consultation. Probably he kne'w that his end was ap- 
proaching. He wanted him to espouse the cause of prince 
Kam Bakhsh. the pet of his old age, for w^hom he had the 
strongest affection. He knew also that A‘zam had won 
over to his side Asad Khan Jumdatud-Mulk, Zulfiqar Edian 
and other Amirs. On the 9 February, 1707, the Emperor 
gave leave to Kam Bakhsh to go to Bijapur as Subedar. 
Probably the Emperor had already consulted with Chin 
Qalich Khan about this matter, and explained to him the 
situation. For quite a long while, the Emperor had been 
endeavouring to bring the Turani party of his court, which 
had Firuz Jang, Chin Qalich Khan and Muhammad Amin 
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Khan as its leaders, to support the claims of Kara Bakhsh 
as against the pretensions of A‘zam who enjoyed the back- 
ing of the Persian party. At Aurangzib’s death, Chin 
Qdich Khan was still at "Bijapur. After giving charge of 
the province to prince Kara Bakhsh, he Joined Muhammad 
Amin Khan who was appointed in eoraraand of the prince’s 
escort. The Turanis deserted the prince at this crisis, 
though they had been purposely appointed for his protec- 
tion, by Aurangzib. {Iradat Khan, p. 12). 

Both Chin Qalich Khan and Muhammad Amin Khian 
on grounds of prudence, joined x\‘zam Shah in his march 
towards Aurangabad. A‘zam Shah, to conciliate Chin 
Qalich Khan whom he knew to be the most influential 
person in the Turani party, conferred on him the title of 
Khan-i-Dauran, which the latter felt constrained to accept. 
He left A^zam Shah, with his troops, in the neighbourhood 
of Aurangabad, on the pretext of his presence being required 
in the Deccan, and made himself master of the adjoining 
territory [Khaji Khan, vol, 2, p. 572). He too, like his 
father Firuz Jang, decided not to take any active part in 
the imminent wars of succession between the sons of 
Aurangzib. 

When Bahadur Shah finally emerged triumphant over 
his brother ‘A‘zam Shah, he, on the ad\ice of his Chief 
Minister Khan-i-Khanan Munh'm Khan, appointed Chin 
Qalich Khan Subedar of the province of Oudh and faujdar 
of Lucknow, and conferred on him the title of Khan-i- 
Dauran Bahadur. Chin Qalich Khan took charge of the 
administration of the province of Oudh on the Decem- 
ber, 1707. Mir Abdud-Jalil, a savant of Oudh, composed 
a chronogram of this event in the words “ Khan-i-Dauran 
Bahadur ’’==1119 A.H. [Ma^athir-uhUniara, vol. 3, p. S;39). 
He remained there for a few months. When Bahadur 
Shah returned from the Deccan, after his successful cam- 
paign against Kam Bakhsh, Chin Qalich Khan repaired to 
the court. He felt disgusted at the absolute power as- 
sumed by his rival Zutfiqar Khan in the affairs of the 
State, and resigned from the Subedari of Oudh as well as 
the title bestow’^ed by the new Emperor. He made up his 
mind to retire from the world altogether and to assume 
the garb of a Faqir, But his talents were so great that 
surely this could not have been the end of his career, 
{Ihid^ p. 839 ; Tarikh-i-Fathiyah), 

After the death of his father Firuz Jang, at the end of 
1710, Chin Qalich Khan felt still more dejected. During 
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his retirement from the world he had been on intimate 
terms with prince ‘Azimu'sh Shan, son of Bahadur Shah, 
who used to come to see him frequently and promised him 
that if ever he became King, he would make him his Chief 
Minister, It seems that the prince had marked him out 
as a man whose personality and influence could very well 
be used against Zulfiqar Ehan, whose overweening 
authority he regarded with intense dislike. 

The period of history under rev iew corresponds with 
the supremacy acquired by Zulfiqar Khan in the counsels 
of the State, He owed his rise to the generosity of Mun^im 
Klian, who had obtained for him the pardon and favour of 
the Emperor, Mun‘im Khan had taken pains to persuade 
his master that the old nobility were the pillars of the 
State and that the welfare of the Empire depended on 
those whose ancestors had held high office and acquired 
influence and respect with the people of the realm. It 
was at the request of Mun^im Khan that the dignified 
office of Vakil-i-Mutiaq (vicegerenf) was entrusted to 
Asad Khan Jumdatu‘hMulk and the important post of 
Mir Bakhshi to his son, Zulfiqar Khan, Asad Khan was 
given the title of Nizamul-Mulk Asaf-ud-Daulah and his 
son that of Samsmii-ud-Daulah Amir-ul-Umara Bahadur 
Nusrat Jang. To the latter was granted the administra- 
tion of the provinces of the Deccan, and he was allowed to 
leave Daud Khan Pamii as his deputy there, wffiile he in 
person attended the court and discharged tlie duties of the 
office of Amiru'l-Umara. Zulfiqar Khan Nusiat Jang, 
who had acquired absolute authority as Asad Khan, on 
account of extreme old age could not take any active part 
in the affairs of the State. His son acted as his deputy 
in the office of Vakil-i-Mutlaq. 

After the death of Mun'im Khan at the end of 1710 
there was difference of opinion in the court as to who 
should be appointed Chief Minister in his place. Prince 
‘Azimu'sh Shffii and Sa‘dullah Khan, the Diwan, desired 
that Zulfiqar Khan should be entrusted with this office, 
provided Na^im Khan and Khaiiazad Khan, the two sons 
of Munfim Khan, were appointed Bakhshi- uhMulk and 
Subedar of the Deccan, respectively. But Zulfiqar Khan 
was not willing to give up his position for the mere Chief 
Ministership. Prince Mzmiu'sh-Shan, who always sus- 
pected the ambitious motives of Zulfiqar Khan, raised 
objection, saying that he (Zulfiqar Kfian) desired to usurp 
all authority for himself by having his father (Asad Khan) 
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appointed to the vacant post of Chief Minister. {Khaji 
KhaUy voL 2. p. 678). 

The Emperor, being a weak man, could not make up 
his mind to any final decision. First he w’^avered, then he 
appointed, as a temporary measure, SaMuUah Edian son of 
^Inayatullah Khan, diwan of Person and Khalsa, to act 
as deputy under the control of prince ‘Azimu’sh-Shan. 

In spite of these checks to his authority, Zulfiqar Khan 
succeeded in giving practical shape to his ambitions. He 
had an eye on the Deccan and knew its resources as well as 
the possibility of its easily becoming independent. He 
had experience enough to understand the significance of 
the forces of disintegration that were vitally undermining 
the Imperial structure. That is why he wanted to retain 
his control of the province of the Deccan, where he had 
already gamed reputation in the last decade of Aurang- 
zib’s reign, as the captor of Jinji and Wakin Khera. It 
was chiefly by his advice and suggestion that practically 
all the Turani high officials, whom he regarded as his 
potential rivals, were removed from the Deccan and dis- 
persed to different and distant parts of the country, so 
that they might not he in the way of his ambition. The 
Empeior being a negligent person in so far as the affairs of 
the State were concerned. Zulfiqar Khan had every chance 
of extending his power and influence. The former's 
complacence had reached the point that a certain wit found 
the chronogram of his accession to the throne in the words 
*Shah-hBekhabar ’ (heedless monarch). 

At the death of Bahadur Shah early in 1712, Zulfiqar 
Khan assumed the role of a king-maker. A struggle for 
succession to the throne ensued between the sons of 
Bahadur Shah. Zulfiqar Khan had a long-standing aver- 
sion to '^Azimu'sh-Shan, whom he considered to be a man 
of independent judgment. He succeeded in persuading 
the other three brothers, Mu‘izzu'd-din, Rafi'u'sh-Shan, and 
Jehan Shah to present a common front against "Azimu'sh- 
Shan. He promised to effect an equal division of the 
Empire between them after the defeat of the latter. But 
their agreement did not last long, as is the fate of such 
agreements. After the defeat and death of ‘Azimu'sh- 
Shan, the soldiery of the latter flocked under the banner 
of Zulfiqar Khan who contrived so that the three brothers 
came to an open conflict over the division of the spoil. 
After the death of Jehan Shah and Rafim'sh-Shan, 
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Mii‘izzuM-din, with the support of Zulfiqar Khan, emerged 
triumphant and ascended the throne without fear of a 
competitor. 

After his accession MuUzzu'd-din styled himself Jehan- 
dar Shah and redistributed the high offices of State, Asad 
Khan Jumdatu’l-Mulk was confirmed in the dignity 
of Vakil-i-Miitlaq, Zulfiqar Khan was made Chief Minister, 
besides holding the offices of Amiru’l-Umara and Viceroy 
of the Deccan. The new monarch was totally devoid of 
both courage and meiit, which suited the ambition of 
Zulfiqar Khan. 

On the death of the Emperor Bahadur Shah at Lahore, 
his sons had appealed to influential people in the realm to 
take their sides. Chin Qalich Khan was summoned to 
Lahore by all the four princes. There was great confusion 
in Delhi at the news of the struggle between the princes, 
while the corpse of Bahadur Shah awaited burial til] the 
issue of succession should be settled. On hearing these 
reports from Lahore, a body of three thousand soldiers, 
mostly Turanis, went to Chin Qalich Khan in his retire- 
ment, and requested him to give them a lead at this crisis. 
In the meantime Ghulam Muhammad, agent of 'Azimu'sh- 
Shan, came to Chin Qalich Khan and delivered the message 
of his master, who wanted him to go to Lahore. Ghulam 
Muhammad also asked him to carry a few loads of gun- 
powder along with him to the prince. He agreed to do so 
and had already made one march from Delhi when news 
came of the defeat and death of 'Azimu’sh-Shan, Jehan 
Shah and Rafiu’sh-Shan and the accession of Jehandar 
Shah. 

But for the intercession of Asad Khan Jumdatu’l- 
Mulkand Abdu’s-Samad Khan, brother-in-law of Muham- 
mad Amin Khan and a right-hand man of Zulfiqar Klan, 
the latter would have used this opportunity to crush Chin 
Qalich Khan for ever. But the importance of Chin Qalich 
Khan as the leader of the Turanis was recognised and he 
was re-instated in his rank of 7.000 personal, 7,000 horse, 
with the title of Ghaziu’d-din Khan Bahadur Firuz Jang. 
{Tarikh-i'Fathiyah). In fact, Zulfiqar Khan and his father 
Asad Khan Jumdatu’l-Mulk considered themselves so 
secure in their position of authority and influence that they 
had nothing to lose in conciliating a man like Chin Qalich 
Khan and bringing him out of his self-imposed retirement. 
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In the new regime, Znlfiqar Khan continued to exercise 
his uncontrolled authority. He had become so powerful 
that even the Emperor carefully avoided opposing him, 
The nobility were disgusted at his tjT'aiiny and arrogance 
but found themselves unable to do an\i:hing against him. 
In the words of Iradat Khan, '‘He, creator of Emperors, 
with such an image of humanity in his hands, became 
absolute and so proud that Pharaoh and Shaddad could not 
have obtained admission to his threshold. He studied to 
ruin the most ancient families, inventing pretexts to put 
them to death, or disgrace them, that he might plunder 
their possessions. Unhappy was the person he suspected 
to be rich, as wealth and vexatious accusations always 
accompanied each other. He established many exactions 
and abuses such as no prior age had beheld, and by which 
alone he is now remembered. He took enormous emolu- 
ments and revenues for himself, while he doled out money 
to others with a hand so sparing, that even his own crea- 
tures felt severe poverty with empty titles, for he never 
allowed jagirs to any. The minds of high and low, rich 
and poor, near or distant, friends or strangers, were turned 
against him, and wished his destruction. Hindus and 
Muslims agreed in pra\nng to Heaven for the faU of his 
power, night and day.” (p. 84), 

Jehandar Shah was a drunken scamp, a mediocrity 
without any gift of imagination or courage. On reaching 
Delhi he gave himself up to dissipation and debauchery, 
indulging in the lowest pleasures imaginable. He moved 
in the company of minstrels and singers and left the ad- 
ministration of the State in the hands of Zultiqar Khan. 
As Khafi Khan observes ; “ there seemed to be a likelihood 
that Qazis would turn topers and Muftis become tipplers.” 
(Vol. 2, p. 689). He gave the title of Imtiyaz Mahal 
Begum to his mistress LalKunwar and gave her the privil- 
ege of riding close to him, on an elephant covered by an 
umbrella like that of the Emperor himself. LM Kunwar 
had been intimately connected with a herb-woman, called 
Zohra, who used to sell greens along the streets. This 
Zohra also obtained great influence in the counsels of the 
Emperor. She used to go out on an elephant to see her 
friend Lai Kunwar in the palace, riding right up to the 
apartmentsoftheladies, a privilege given only to princesses 
of the royal blood. The people of her retinue had 
grovm extremely haughty and used to insult inoffensive 
people whom they met in the streets. The nobility of the 
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city of Delhi felt indignant at all this, but nobody had the 
courage to bring the matter to the notice of the Emperor 
or that of Amiru’hUmara Zulfiqar Khan. 

One day, as chance would have it, Chin Qalich Khan 
was passing along a street with a few men of his escort, 
w^hen he met a large retinue of Zohra, behaving as if the 
whole street belonged to them. Chin Qalich Khan made 
a sign to his people to step aside and let them pass. 
Zohra's people made sarcastic remarks, as they usually 
did if they happened to come across the retinue of any 
noble. Chin Qalich Khan’s men did not relish this and 
w^anted to chastise them. Chin Qalich Khan tried his best 
to keep them under control in spite of the severe provoca- 
tion, when Zohra herself, riding on an elephant, approached 
the place where Chin Qalich Khan’s men were standing. 
She asked in an overbearing tone whose retinue it w^as ? 
On being told, she put out her hea.d from the curtain and 
called out, Thou Chin Qalich Khan, surely thou must be 
the son of a blind man.'’ On hearing this Chin Qalich 
Khan felt shocked by the indignity of her \vords. He 
made a sign to his attendants to punish the people of lier 
retinue. The Tiirani veterans, already indignant, fell upon 
Zohra's people and, after giving them a thorough beating, 
dispersed them. They compelled Zohra herself to quit 
the elephant and escape barefooted to the palace of the 
Emperor, which w^as not far off. 

Then Chin Qalich Khan w^ent straight to the house of 
Zulfiqar Khan, whom he had not yet visited after his 
becoming the Chief Minister. The latter was surprised, 
and desired to know^ what brought him there, knowing as 
he did that it must have been something serious. Chin 
Qalich Khan told the whole story and made him realise 
that such undignified treatment of the old nobility by 
upstarts w^as simply intolerable. Zulfiqar Khan, who 
himself looked with suspicion on the growing influence of 
Lai Kunw^ar’s family, applauded his behaviour and sent a 
message to the Emperor saying that he himself took part 
with Chin Qalich Khan in so far as the honour of the old 
nobility was concerned.* LM Kunwar and Zohra urged 
the Emperor to take strong measures against Chin Qalich 
Khan, but he dared not do anything on account of Zulfiqar 
Khan’s attitude in the matter [Siyar-ul-Muf akherin^ 
vok 2, p, 386). 

*Khiibhhal Kh^n, brother of Lai Kunwar, had obtained the rank 
of 5,000 2at, 3,000 horse and was made a noble. 
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Zulfiqar Khan had a deeper purpose to serv^e by his 
conciliatory attitude towards Chin Qalich Khan. He 
knew" that Farrukhsiyar, son of ‘AzimiCsh^Shan, w"ho, 
after the death of Bahadur Shah, had proclaimed his 
father’s accession to the throne, was going to march on 
Delhi. When he heard of his father’s death he had caused 
coins to be struck and public prayers to be recited in his 
own name throughout Bengal. He found a ready support- 
er in Huseyn ^Ali Khan Barha. governor of Bihar and an 
old adherent of his father. Being an ambitious man 
himself, he looked askance at the absolute authority as- 
sumed by Zulfiqar Khan at the Centre. He managed to 
borrow" large sums of money from the rich bankers of 
Patna, for wdnch he gave bonds sigjied by Farrukhsiyar, 
payable after the latter had subdued his enemies and 
consolidated his rule. He also w"rote to his brother 
‘Abdullah Khan, governor of Allahfihad, to seize the con- 
voys carrying tribute from Bengal to the Capital. 

By the support of the Syed brothers of Barlia, Farrukh- 
siyar assembled a huge army at Allahabad. Before he 
reached it, Abdul Ghaffar, deputy of Raji Muhammad 
Khan, the new^ governor of Allahabad appointed by the 
Emperor, had been defeated and his force dispersed. 
Before crossing the Ganges, on his way to Agra, Farrukh- 
siyar conferred the post of Chief Minister on ‘Abdullah 
IChan and that of Amirul-Umara on Husayn "Ali Khan. 
While Farrukhsiyar w^as gathering strength Jehandar 
Shah’s ministry, divided against itself, failed to produce a 
concerted plan of action against him. In the end it was 
decided to dispatch prince A‘izzu'd-din, at the head of an 
army of fifty thousand horse. Khw"aja Ahsan Khan, 
son-in-law of Kokaltash Khan, to w^hom the title of Khan- 
i-Dauran w^as given, accompanied the prince, Zulfiqar 
Khfin disapproved of this arrangement. On account of 
his rivalry with Kokaltash Khan, w^hose increasing influ- 
ence he suspected, he wanted Chin Qalich Khan to go 
along w"ith the prince. The King accepted his proposal 
and approved of Chin Qalich Khan’s going w"ith the prince. 
The latter, being a clever man, understood the game. He 
purposely delayed his departui’e on account of lack of 
transport necessaries [Khafi Khan, vol. 2, p. 698). 


After a few^ days, Chin Qalich Khan started his march 
from Delhi, following the army of the prince. He was 
advanced one lakh of rupees at Delhi and the sum of two 
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lakhs was to be had from the treasury at Agra, for the 
expenses of his Turani Contingents. (Tarikh-i-Pathiyah), 

Wlien Chin Qalich Khan arrived at Agra, the prince 
had already started his march in the direction of Etawah 
and from thence to Khajwa, Chin Qalich Khan undertook 
to provide for the safety of the city of Agra instead of 
advancing further. In fact, he desired the prince not to 
advance further. But the prince stopped at Khajwa and 
entrenched himself there, although he outnumbered the 
forces of Farrukhsiyar and possessed artillery vastly 
superior to that of his enemy. Even here the nobles and 
chief officers of Jehandar Shah, could not decide on a 
concerted plan of action. 

Muhammad Ivhan Bangash, an Afghan adventurer at 
the head of 5,000 horse, sent his deputy in A‘izzu’d-din’s 
camp to offer his services but, feeling disgusted at the 
disorder prevailing in the camp in consequence of the 
imbecility of the prince and lack of co-operation among his 
high officers, he thought it wiser not to run the risk 
of joining him. Abdullah Khan Barha, on the contrary 
welcomed him into the service of Fanukhsiyar and pro- 
mised him rewards in case of victory. 

The two camps being not far from each other, Syed 
Abdullah Khan Barha, who commanded the advanced 
guard of Farrukhsiyar, opened fire. Klian-i-Dauran, being 
a stranger to warfare, felt alarmed and perplexed. He 
thought it advisable to save his own life and that of the 
prince, by taking to flight about midnight in a lady’s 
covered palanquin. Next morning, the officers and 
soldiers, finding that their chiefs had fled, lost heart and 
ran away, leaving their tents and munitions to the plun- 
derers. Many went over to the camp of Farrukhsiyar and 
entered his service. 

When prince Afizzu’d-din and Khan-i-Dauran came to 
Agra, Chin Qalich Khan advised them to re-organise their 
forces which were returning precipitately towards Agra, 
and not to retreat further. {Khafi Kharis vol. 2, p, 700). 
According to Siyarul-Mut' akheriris Chin Qalich Khan 
made use of force to stop the prince and Khan-i-Dauraji, 
who, laying aside all thought of offering any further resis- 
tance, wanted to fly to Delhi. Chin Qalich Khan obliged 
both of them to wait in his camp till the arrival of the 
Emperor’s orders. (Vol. 2, p. 891). 

On receiving news of the defeat of the prince’s army, 
Jehandar Shah, in accordance with the advice of Zulfiqar 
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Khan, Chief Minister and Kokaltash Khan, the first 
Bakhshi, started his march towards Agra, at the head of 
seventy thousand horse, besides a large force of infantry 
and artiller}% including many big guns. 

The two armies met at Samugarh, in the neighbour- 
hood of Agra. A bloody battle was fought. The di\dded 
counsels in Jehandar’s camp threw every plan into con- 
fusion. Zulfiqar Khan and Kokaltash Khan had such a 
deep aversion for each other that it was impossible for 
them to co-operate in any thing. Thus unity of command 
was conspicuously absent m Jehandar's camp. Mean- 
while, Syed Abdullah Khan had started secret negotiations 
%vith Chin Qaiich Khan and Muhammad Amin Khan who^ 
thinking Jehandar's cause to be hopeless, agreed to stand 
aloof and to prevent their Turani troops from taking any 
active part in the contest, (Khafi Khan, voL "1, p. 700). 

The fierce attacks of the Barha Syeds and Muhammad 
Khan Bangash broke the lines of Jeliandar Shah’s forces 
and threw them into complete confusion. The engage- 
ment \vas finally won by Farrukhsiyar, Kokaltash Khan 
was killed. The Emperor Jehandar Shah, seeing no hope 
for his cause, thought of providing for his own safety by 
flight. He mounted the elephant of his mistress, Lai 
Kunw^ar, and in the dusk of evening started for Agra, 
where he shaved off his beard and changed his dress in 
order not to be recognised, and then took the road to 
Delhi. Zulfiqar Khan fought bravely but, seeing no hope 
of success, left the field. The troops, left without leaders 
either joined Farrukhsiyar or fled to save their lives. The 
tents and baggage of Jehandar’s army were plundered by 
the enemy. 

Jehandar Shah reached Delhi a short time before 
Zulfiqar Khan. He went to Asad Khan Jumdatul-Mulk 
for counsel and assistance. Asad Khan, as an experienced 
man, knew that Jehandar Shah had not the pluck to raise a 
fresh force and offer further resistance to Fanmkhsiyar and 
that it was impossible to raise money for the expenses of a 
fresh campaign. He put Jehandar Shah into confinement 
in order to gain favour with FaiTukhsiyar, But his son, 
Zulfiqar Khan, disapproved of this policy of quiescence. 
He realised the danger of offering submission to Farrukh- 
siyar, whose father’s ('Azimu’sh-Shan’s) blood was still 
crjdng for vengeance. He thought of raising an army by 
the help of his deputy, Da’ud Khan who had established 
cordial relations wuth the Mahratta Chiefs in the Deccan. 
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x\t last the father prevailed upon his son to give up 
futile schemes of continuing resistance to Farrukhsiyar, 
and succeeded in making him realise the flimsiness of his 
resources. After that he wrote a petition to Farrukhsiyar, 
recounting his services, and implying that he should be 
considered as one of his most faithful servants. He also 
wrote to him saying that he was waiting for his (Farrukh- 
siyar's) orders regarding Jehandar Shah's fate. 

When Farrukhsiyar arrived in Delhi he ordered Asad 
Khan and Zulfiqar Kliaii to be brought to his presence. 
The former was kindly treated and a robe of honour was 
accorded to him. He was allowed to go back to his house,* 
Zulfiqar Khan was detained. He was asked several quest- 
ions regarding the blood of ‘Azimu'sh-Shan and Abdul- 
Karim, Farrukhsiyar ’s elder brother, and then he was 
strangled. His body was tied to that of Jehandar Shah, 
M'ho had been put to death in prison, and exhibited in the 
city. 

x^ifter peace and quiet had been re-established m Delhi, 
new appointments were made. Syed Abdullah Khan was 
appointed Chief Minister and given the titles of Qutbu'l- 
Mulk, Yamiiiu'd-Daulah, Zafar Jang. Yar-i-wafadar, 
Husayn 'Ali Khan was made First Bakhshi with the titles 
of ‘Umdatu’l-Mulk, Amiru'l-Umara Bahadur, Firuz Jang, 
Sipah-Salar. Muhammad Amin Khan was created Ttim- 
adu'd-Daulah, Nusrat Jang and was appointed Second 
Bakhshi. Chin Qalich Khan obtained the title of Nizamu’l- 
Mulk Bahadur, Fath Jang and was appointed viceroy of the 
six Deccan provinces. Da'ud Khan Panni, the deputy of 
Zulfiqar Klian, was removed from the Deccan and appoint- 
ed deputy-governor of Gujerat. Shakru'llah Khan was 
appointed deputy to Nizarau’l-Mulk in the Deccan. 

♦ Ail the property of Asad Khan and Zulfiqar Khan was cmifiseat- 
ed. Asad Khan was confined for life in Khan-i-Jehan's palace, Chin 
Qalich Khan (Xizamu‘l-Mulk), before he left for the Deccan, went to 
see him one day and had great pity on his condition. He went to 
Qutbu’l-Mulk, the Chief Minister, and told him that any service done 
to the old man would be a means of securing a good name in this world. 
On Nizamud-Mulk's suggestion, the Chief Minister used to send to Asad 
Khan all the necessaries of life from his own house till his death on the 
15th June, 1716, at the age of 88 years. Amiru’l-Umara also used to 
take royal presents to him in consideration of his past dignity and service 
to the State. 


Yusvf Husain. 


{To be cantintied.) 
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TBE ROAD TO MEDINA 

1 . Aloof and grim the mountains stand 
Where not a plant will grow. 

Where silent heaves a sea of sand 
Beneath the Sun's fierce glow. 

2. A pilgrim bends, with labouring breath. 

O'er scorching sand and stones 
Marked by that monument of death — 

A cameFs bleaching bones. 

3. He gazes on the mountain heights 
And on the desert bare. 

If life presents no soft delights. 

Death has no terrors there. 

4. How leisurely that Caravan 
Of camels passes by ! 

How, lurching o'er the gravelly span. 

The creaking motors flv ! 

5. He stands at gaze with longing eyes. , . . 

Uplifts an eager hand .... 

And as the last one mocking flies 
He sinks upon the sand. 

6. Then creeps to some acacia -tree 
With sparse but friendly shade. 

And ’neath that thorny canopy 
His listless form is laid. 

7. To his owm land his fancy flies. 

To roads and roadside trees 

WTiere, close at hand, the well supplies 
Its bounty, and the breeze 

* This poem is intended to suggest the need of constructing a road 
to Medina. 
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8. Through rustling leaves will softly come 
To coll his brow to rest. 

And birds will chirp, and insects hum 
To soothe his lonely breast. 

9. But here. , . .his heart well understands 
What can all fears defy : 

When life and death are joining hands 
’Tis one — -to live or die ! 

10. On, on ! With striving soul untired. 

With tottering steps, and slow ; 

Fainting, but with faith’s frenzy fired, 

StiU onward he must go. 

11. Onward, beyond those hills. . , .that plain, 

Fair as yon vision that flies — * 

(Ah, would he could those heights but gain !) 

The chosen city lies. 

12. Chosen of him whose presence shot 
Through darkness living light. 

Of him who unto mankind brought 
The message of its might. 

13. Faith gives him strength and quickens love, 

And hope now quells despair. 

The Master beckons from above — , 

So onward he must fare. 

14. New life is in his limbs, he treads 
With firmer step the sand 

That still immeasurably spreads 
Betw’ixt him and the land 

15. He fain would reach. . . .Oh, for that hour 
When, near and yet more near, 

Those symbols of mysterious power, 

Medina^s hills appear ! 

16. But oh ! the bitter, bitter strife. 

The endless, endless way. 

’Twixt life and death ; ’twixt death and life, 
Unending seems the day. 


* Mirage. 
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17. Yet onward, onward, onward still 
He drags his weary weight, 

A martyr of unbending will, 

A votary of fate. 

18. At last, at last he gains the height 
From whence his eye can roam 

To scenes where, conscious of its might, 
Islam first found a home. 

19. There, cradled in a happy vale, 

Medina’s turrets lie ... . 

He gasps, as though his heart would fail — 
The green dome strikes his eye 1 

20. That trembling, rapturous glance — the first. 
So stirs his passions deep, 

Had he a hundred hearts, they’d burst ; 

A hundred eyes — they’d weep ! 

21. Man knows not why so tlirobs the heart 
And bids the eyes o’erflow. 

No power that secret will impart, 

And none shall ever know. 

22. He gazes on the rocky plain, 

That overlooks the town. 

Its verge his weary feet must gain 
Before the Sun goes down. 

28. “ Ah I there, where yon white turrets shine ; 

At eventide to rest ! 

And at our master’s holy shrine 
To end my life-long quest ! 

24. He stands where light from heaven is shed, 
His Maker to adore, 

He finds his quest — ^he bows his head 

And sinks to rise no more. 
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A TRANSLATION OF ASH-SHAMA^IL OF 
TIRMIZI 

In exposition of the Prophefs Sayings coyicerning poetry 

" x\'isha says that she was asked if the Prophet used 
to quote verse (to bring a point home). She replied that 
he quoted the verses of Ibn Rawaha^ and sometimes the 
lines of other poets as occasionally he recited the following 
(of Tarafa-) 

“ That person will bring news to you for whom you 
have no provision.” 

Abu Hureyrah relates that in the opinion of the Pi’ophet 
the most truthful line of all the verses which the poets had 
sung is the following, of Labid^ : — 

“ Beware ! Everything besides God is false.'' 

Jandab^ bin Sufyan al-Bajali says that a stone struck 
the finger of the Prophet (at the battle of Uhud),^ causing 

(1) Ibn Riiwaha accepted Islam m the first year of Hijrah, His 
name was ‘ Abdullah bin Rawaha al-Aiisari, Died A.H. 8 — A.D. 629. 
*Ah al'Qari, voL II-, p. 41. 

(2) Tarafa bin al-"Abd was a member of the great tnlie of Bakr. 
On the conclusion of peace between Bakr and Taglihb, the poet turned 
his eyes in the direction of Hira, where 'Amr bin Hmd had lately 
succeeded to the throne (A.D. 554), He w^as well received by the king 
who attac'hed him to the service of the heir-apparent. Finally owing 
to some misconduct, he W’as thrown into prison and executed at Bahreyn 
by order of the king. This line is a part of the poem (Mu'allaqah) 
which has won for him universal admiration. Nicholson — Literary 
History of the Arabsy p. 107. 

(3) Labid bin Rabi’a died A.H. 41 — A.D. 661. He is the youngest 
of the “ Seven poets.'" He was a true Bedouin and another poem of 
his {Mu'allaqah) has charmingly fresh descriptions of desert life and 
scenery. On accepting Islam he abjured poetry, Nicholson, p. 119. 
The next hue means "And every blessing will surely perish/’ 

(4) Jandab bm Sufyan w^as a companion of the Prophet. Died 
after A.H. 60 — A.D. 679. Taqrih at-Tahziby p, 70. 

(5) Uhud is a hili about three miles from Madinah, It is celebrated 
for the battle fought there in A.H. 3 — A.D. 624. 
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it to be stained with blood. Then the Prophet said : 
‘‘ Thou art nothing but a finger smeared with blood and 
what has befallen thee is only in the work of God.”^ 

Al-Bara’ bin ‘Azib says that a person said to him, 
‘‘ O ! Abu ‘Umara (which was a nickname of Bara') 
you (all) ran away from the Prophet (in the battle of 
Huneyn).”^ He replied, No, I swear by God, we did 
not flee, neither did the Prophet, but only those who were 
hasty fled away.'” The tribe of Hawazin encountered the 
Muslims with arrows and the Prophet was on his mule^ 
and Abu Sufyan^ bin Harith bin ‘Abdul Muttalib was 
holding its reins. The Prophet said, I am the Prophet, 
there is no doubt about it ; I am the son of 'Abdul Mutta- 
lib/' Anas says that the Prophet entered Mecca in the 
year of ^Umrat al-Qada^, Ibn Rawaha was walking 

(1) There is difference of opinion about the authorship of these 
lines. Some say the author is al-Walid bin abWalid bin al-Mughira. 
He was an associate of Abu Xasir regarding the truce of Hudeybiyah 
after the death of the latter. Walid came back to Madinah and stumbled 
against a piece of stone, cut his fingers and recited these lines. Some 
say that the author of these lines is Ibn Rawaha who recited them 
after his fingers had been wounded. Al-Munawi, voL II., p. 44. 

(2) Hunevn is the name of a valley about three miles to the 
north-east of Mecca where in the 8th year of the Hijra a battle took 
place between the Prophet and the tribe of the Hawazin. The latter 
were defeated, 

(3) It was a white she-mule called Fizza which Farwa bin 
Aiar abJudhami sent him as a piesent. Some say it was an asli- 
eoloured she-mule which Muqawqis, the King of Egypt, sent him. It 
was called Dul-dul. The Prophet presented it to *AK bin Abi Talib 
and it died in the reign of Mu‘aiviya (A.H. 41-60 — ^A.D. 661-680), 
All al-Qari, vol, IL, p. 47 and Madarij p. 1040. Dul-dul probably 
means porcupine (TajuH-Urus^ vol. VII, p. 324). As this name is not a 
very appropriate one for a she-mule, it was probably given with re- 
ference to its speed. 

(4) Abu Sufvan bin Hanth died A.H. 20 — A.D. 640. Al~Md arijy 

p, 61. 

(5) 'Umrat aZ-Qoda— ‘Umrah is a lesser pilgrimage, or visit, to 
the sacred mosque at Mecca, with the ceremonies of circumambulating 
the Ka‘bah and running between Al-Marwa and as-Safa, but omitting 
the sacrifices, etc. It is a meritorious act, but it has not the merit of 
the Haj] (pilgrimage). It can be performed at any times except on the 
8th 9th and 10th of the month of Zul-Hijja (month of pilgrimage). 
Al-Qada means making up for an omission m religious duties. The 
Prophet made up his mind to perform ‘Umrah in A.H. 6 — A.D. 627, 
but the infidels of Mecca stopped him at Hudeybiyah and a truce was 
made between the Prophet and the inhabitants of Mecca , which is 
known as the Truce of Hudeyhiyak. By this truce the Prophet agreed 
not to enter Mecca that year, and defer his visit until the next. Accord- 
ingly the Prophet went to Mecca in A.H. 7 — A,D.628 to make up for 
omission of the ‘ Umrah. 
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before the Prophet and saying, Leave the path of the 
Prophet, O sons of unbelievers ! I will strike you to-day 
after the Prophet gets down ! I will give you such a beating 
that your skulls will be thrown off their positions ! And 
it will make a friend forget a friend/’ ‘Umar said, “ O 
Ibn Rawaha, you are reciting poetry before the Prophet 
and in the Haram (the sacred precincts of Mecca).” Then 
the Prophet said, “ Leave him, O ‘Umar, because reciting 
poetry before the unbelievers is verily more effective than 
a shower of arrows,” Jabir bin Samura says that he was 
in the company of the Prophet on more than a hundred 
occasions and his companions used to recite poems and 
mention many things about the Days of Ignorance. The 
Prophet used to remain silent and, sometimes, smiled 
with them. Abu Hureyra narrates that the Prophet said 
that the best words which the Arab poets had chanted 
were the lines of Labid, beginning : — 

‘‘Beware! Everything except God is perishable.” 

‘Amr bin Sharid^ narrates on the authority of his father^ 
that he (the father) was sitting behind the Prophet on the 
animal and recited to him one himdred lines of poetry by 
Umeyya bin Abi's-Sait.^ Having recited one verse the 
Prophet asked for another till he had recited a hundred 
verses. Then the Prophet said that Umeyya was about 
to become a Muslim. "Adsha says that the Prophet 
kept a pulpit in the mosque for Hassan bin ThabiD who 
stood there to recite lines glorifpng^ the Prophet or 
refuting the allegations made by the unbelievers against 
him (the Prophet). The Prophet used to say that God 
sent Gabriel to help Hassan in defending him (the Prophet) 
and refuting charges brought against him. 


(1) ‘Amr bin Sharid died after A.H. 100 — A.D. 718. Taqribai- 
Tahdkib, p. 285. 

(2) Sharid was a companion of the Prophet. Some said his name 
was ‘ Abdnl M^k aS'Saqafi and some said Malik. Al-Bukhan narrated 
Hadith on hts authority. Taqrib ai-TaMkib p. 160 and al-Munavi, voi. 
I., p. 54. 

(3) Umeyya bin Abi’s-Salt read the Holy Scriptures and was 
inclined to disbelieve in idols and seek the true religion. But when the 
Prophet appeared he envied him. His verses are chiefly on religious 
topics. See Aghani. voL III, p. 187 and Nicholson^ p. 187. 

(4) Hassan died A.H. 54— A.D. 673. Taqrib at~TahJhib, p. 85. 

(5) {£(!), The narrator is doubtful whether the word used by ‘ A’isha 
was “ glorify or defend /’ 
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On the PropheFs telling siorws at night 

‘A’isha says that the Prophet once told a story to his 
wives. Then one of them remarked that this saying was 
like that of Khurafa. Then he asked them whether they 
knew who Khnrafa was. He belonged to the tribe of 
‘Uzra (a tribe well-known in Yaman). He was imprisoned 
by the Jinn in pre-Islamic days and he remained with 
them for a long time. Then they returned him to the 
world. He used to relate to the people the wonderful 
things he had seen among the Jinn. Then the people 
used to say (of any wonderful thing) that it was of Khura- 
fa’s talk. 

The conversation about JJmm Zar 

‘ A'isha says that once eleven women, sitting together, 
promised and pledged themselves that they would not 
conceal anything concerning their husbands. The first 
said that her husband was the flesh of a lean camelj 
which is on the top of a mountain, the path of which is 
not level and cannot be reached. The flesh does not 
contain fat and is not fit to be chosen (by the people). 
Another said that she could not give any information 
regarding her husband. She^ was afraid there would be 
no end of his accounts if she should begin them. If she 
were to speak of him she would have to expose his internal 
and externa) defects.^ The third woman said that her 
husband was extremely tall^ in stature. If she were to 
say anything she would be divorced and if she were to 
remain silent she would not be much better off. The 
fourth said that her husband was like the night of Tahamah 

(1) The flesh of this camel is worse than other flesh which is con- 
sumed. Besides this it is so lean that no-one cares to take it home, and 
again it is placed in such an inaccessible spot that it could not be reached. 
In this allegory it is pointed out that no lad}" is profited by him and he 
is miserly, and also uncivil. 

(2) The text of this passage is ol. Some com- 
mentators consider '^superfluous and take the antecedent of 

ha in for the word (husband) .The meaning of this would 

be She was afraid lest that would make him abandon her,” i.e., she 
was afraid if her husband heard those things he would divorce her and 
she was not prepared to leave him, as she had young children and her 
husband was their only source of maintenance. Ah abQart, vol. II, p. 61 
and AUMunawi, v<^ II> p. 61. 

(3) The purport is this that her husband is full of defects and it 
is not possible to enumerate them. 

(4) It means that he was a fool and also oppressive and furious. 
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(Mecca and its environs) which is neither very hot nor 
very cold. She had no fears of trouble^ from him. The 
fifth said that when her husband came home he was like 
the leopard and when he went out he became a lion. He 
did not ask about the things he gave.^ The sixth woman 
said that when her husband ate he would eat too much 
and when he drank he would drink hard. If he lay down, 
he would cover himself alone and he would not put his 
hand to her covering to know her troubles,^ The seventh 
said that either her husband was impotent or a fool in 
the darkness of ignorance. He was afflicted wdth all 
sorts of diseases. (In spite of these) he wnuld break (his 
wife’s) head or limb or both. The eighth wnman said that 
her husband's touch was like that of a hare (i.e., his body 
w^as soft like that of a hare) and he smelt like zarnab 
(a sweet smelling^ plant). The ninth w'oman said that 
her husband had great pillars (lofty palaces), abundant 
ashes (hospitality) and had a long sword-belt (i.e., was 
tall) ; and his home was as the meeting-place of the whole 
tribe.^ The tenth woman said that her husband's name 
was Malik (master) and no master was better than he. 
He had camels in large numbers who were made to sit 
near the house and were seldom sent to graze in the fields. 
When they (the camels) heard the sound of music they 
were sure that they would be killed.® The eleventh 
woman said, ‘‘ I had a husband whose name was Abu Zar^ 
I have no words to express my praise for him. He was 
such that he filled my ears with ornaments and my arms 
with fat (i.e., she grew fat with eating). He pleased me. 


(1) It means that her husband was very good. He was like the 
night of Mecca, temperate. There was no evil in him and in his society 
there was no pam or fear. 

(2) The mcEining is that when he came home he slept and when he 
went out he was brave like a lion in fighting, and he did not ask an 
account of anything given by him, i. e., he was generous and brave. 

(8) The meaning is that when he was at home he slept alone and 
did not ask about household affairs and children. Keither did he 
enquire about the condition of his wife. 

(4) She praises her husband, meaning that he was a man of mild 
temper, and physical and spiritual pleasure could be derived from him. 

(5) The meaning is that his house was very lofty and food was 
cooked in abundance. The long sword-belt means that he was tail 
and people gathered at his house as he was hospitable. 

(6) Because it was his habit to make merry, play music and kiU 
camels for the entertainment of his guests when they visited him. 
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I became so conceited that I considered myself beautiful. 
He found me with the keepers of a small herd of goats at 
a time when we were passing our days with great hardship 
and he brought me up among those people where there 
was the sound of horses and camels and where there was 
threshing of flour and corn. I talked with him, and bad 
words were never spoken to me. I slept (the sleep of 
comfort) and rose in the morning and drank my fill. The 
mother of Abu Zar' possessed big vessels and her house 
was large (for the entertainment of guests). The son of 
Abu Zar" had his bed^ like the sheath of a sword and the 
foreleg of a kid satisfied him ; the daughter of Abu Zar‘ 
was obedient to her father and mother and she ’was compact 
in her clothes^ (which was a source of anger for another 
wife of her husband owing to her beauty). The slave-girl 
of Abu Zar' did not make our talk known to the public 
nor take away our food. She did not fill our rooms with 
dirt. Umm Zar' went on to say that (her husband) 
Abu Zar‘ went out at a time when butter was being 
prepared from milk. Then he met a woman who had two 
sons like tWo leopards and both were playing in her lap 
with the two pomegranates (i.e., her breasts). Then he 
divorced me and married her. x\fter that Umm Zar‘ 
married a person who was a leader and a horseman and 
used to have spears of Khat (a place noted for spears). 
He used to bring many quadrupeds (i.e., he had many 
camels, goats, etc.), which used to return home in the even- 
ing and he gave her a pair of each kind of animal and said 
to her, Eat (freely) and also feed your relatives.'’ ‘‘ If 
I collected all the things which the second husband gave 
me,” concluded Umm Zar‘ in her narration to the other 
ten women, it would not come up to the smallest utensil 
of Abu Zar‘.” Then ‘A'isha said that the Prophet told 
her that he was for her (in loving and giving comfort) 
as Abu Zar‘ was for Umm Zar'.^ 


(1) Some cotomentators explain the passage of the text 

a different way, as “ his sleeping was an unsheathed sword or 
the green branch of a palm tree” (i.e., he was of fair body and slim 
waist). *Ali al-Qari, vol. II, p. 69. 

(2) It means that she was well-developed in her body and was 
plump. In Arabia it is beauty for a man to be thin and for a woman 
to be well- developed and fat. 

(3) In another Tradition it is written that the Prophet also said, 
“ But I shall not leave you or divorce you/' ‘A’isha replied that the 
Prophet treated her with much more kindness, comfort and love than 
Abb. Zar‘ treated Umm Zar^ 
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On the Sleep of the Prophet 

Al-Bara’ bin ‘Azib narrates that when the Prophet lay 
down on his bed he used to put his right palm below his right 
cheek and used to say O God ! save me from the punish- 
ment on the day when Thou wilt raise Thy creatures. 
Hudheyfa^ says that when the Prophet went to bed he 
said : O God ! in Thy name I die (sleep) and in Thy name 
I revive (get up after sleep) ; and w^hen he awoke he 
said : “ All praise to God who hath given me life after 
death.” 'A'isha says that w^hen the Prophet went to 
bed every night he would join his palms and blow upon 
them and read the following SQrahs of the QuVan. 
namely : — ^ QulhuwaUIahuAhad, Qiil A^udhu bi RabbVl-Falaq 
and Qul A\idhu bi RahbVri'Nas. And then he would pass 
his hands over his body as far as he could. He would 
begin by rubbing his head and face and the front portion 
of his body. He used to do this three times. Ibn ‘x4bbas 
narrates that the Prophet slept until he began to snore and 
when he slept he snored. Then Bilal^ w ould come to him 
and inform liim of the time for prayers. He w^ould stand 


(1) Hudhe\-fa biii al-Yaruan died A*H. SG, A.D. 656. Taqrib, p. 82. 

(2) These are the last three chapters of the Qur’an and their trans- 
lation is as follows I — 


Surah CXIl 

Say ! He is AUah, the One : 

Allah, the eternally Besought of all : 

He begetteth not nor was begotten. 

And there is none comparable unto Hun. 

Surah CXIII 

Say : I seek refuge in the Lord of the Daybreak 
From the evil of that which He created ; 

From the evil of the darkness when it is intense, 
And from the evil of mahgnant witchcraft, 

And from the evil of the envier when he envieth. 

Surah CXIV 

Say : I seek refuge in the Lord of mankind. 

The King of mankind, 

The God of mankind, 

From the evil of the sneaking whisperer. 

Who whispereth in the hearts of mankind. 

Of the jinn and of mankind. 

M[armaduke Pickthall’s The Glorious Qur^an^ pp. 676-78. 
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up and offer prayers without performing ablutions.^ 
There is a story attached to this Tradition.^ Anas bin 
Malik narrates that when the Prophet went to bed 
he used to say, All praise is due to God who has 
fed me and made me drink, and fulfilled my work 
and has given me a place {i, e., of rest) when there 
are many people whose work is not done and vrho get 
no place (of rest).’" Abu Qatada says that the Prophet 
(when on a journey) used to alight during the latter part 
of the night. He used to lie down on his right side and, 
when he alighted a little before dawni, he would raise his 
right hand and put his head on his palm (so that he might 
not fall asleep in the morning). 

On the devotions of the Prophet 

Al-Mughira bin Shu^ba says that the Prophet offered 
prayers so much that his feet were swollen (owing to 
standing for a long time). He was asked, “ Why do you 
put yourself to so much trouble as verily God has forgiven 
all your past and future sins ? He replied Shall I 
not be a grateful slave ? Al-Aswad bin Yazid^ narrates 
that he asked ‘A'isha about the prayers of the Prophet 
during the night. She replied that the Prophet used to 
sleep in the beginning of the night, then he would rise up 
and offer Witr^ prayers during the latter part of the night. 
Then he wmuld go to bed and, if there was necessity, 
would go near his wife. ^Vllen he heard the call to prayer 
he would stand up and, if he was in need of taking a bath, 
he would draw water himself ; otherwise, he w’^ould make 
ablutions and go out for prayers. Ibn ^Abbas says that, 
he passed the night with his aunt Unim Maimunah. 
Then he laid himself down on the width of the bed and 
the Prophet laid himself dowm on the length of the bed and 
the Prophet slept till the middle of the night, a little 
more or a little less, and then the Prophet awoke and began 

(1) When a man falls asleep he has to make ablutions before 
prayers, but in the case of the Prophet it was allowable because his 
heart remained awake at all times. 

(2) The story is described in the next chapter under the fifth 
Tradition. It was connected with the sleep of Ibn ‘Abbas in the house 
of his aunt. 

(8) Al“Aswad bin Yazid died A.H. 74 — ^A.D. 698 or A. H. 75— 
A.D. 694. Taqrib ai-Tahdkih, p. 39. 

(4) Witr is a prayer which is said after the last prayer at night 
and before the dawn of the day. 
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to rub his eyes to drive away Ms sleep. Then he read 
the last ten verses of the Chapter “A1 ‘Imran, from the 
Qur’an, and stood up to the hanging water-bag to perform 
ablutions in the best manner. Then he stood up to offer 
prayers. ‘Abdullah bin ‘Abbas says that he stood up 
by the side of the Prophet when he {the Prophet) placed 
his right hand on his head, caught him by the right ear 
and squeezed it. Then he performed two rak'ahs (prayers), 
again two raVahs^ again two raVahs^ again two rak^'ahs and 
again two rak^ahs. Ma"n^ says six times (i.e., the Prophet 
offered twelve ra¥ahs with six salams. Then he offered Witr 
prayers. Then he laid himself down. Then the Mu’azzin 
came to him and he stood up and offered two short rak'ahs. 
Then he came out and offered the morning prayers. Ibn 
‘Abbas says that the Prophet used to perform thirteen raAr‘- 
ahs at night. ‘A'isha narrates that when the Prophet did 
not say his TahajjudP^ prayers at night, sleep preventing 
him from doing so or his eyes overcoming him (i.e. he 
slept), he used to say twelve of pray^ers during the 

day (i.e., during the hours between sunrise and noon). 
Abfl Hureyrah heard from the Prophet: Whoever 

among you awakes at night should begin his prayers wdth 
two short rak^'ahs"' Zeyd bin Khalid al-JuhanP narrates 
that he said to himself that he would see the Prophet 
offering prayers. So he placed his head on the threshold 
of the house or the tent (i.e., he slept placing his hand on 
the threshold with the object of seeing the ftophet when 
he would pray at night). Then the Prophet offered 
prayers with two short rak^ahs, then with two very long 
rak'^ahs, then with two rak^ahs which were shorter than 
the former ones. Again with two rak^ahs which were 
shorter than the previous ones and again with tw^o rak^'ahs 
which were shorter than the previous ones. Then he 
offered Witr prayer. Now these amount to thirteen 
rak’‘ahs. Abu Salma bin 'Abdur Rahman^ asked ‘A’isha 


(1) Third Chapter of the Qur’an. 

(2) bin Tsa died A.H. 198 A.D. 813. Taqrib at-TaJidhib. 

p. 860. 

(S) Tahajjyd prayer is performed m the latter part of the night 
and from eight to twelve rak'ahs (prayers) are offered. These prayers 
are Sunnah (i.e., established according to the custom of the Prophet, 
but they are voluntary acts of devotion), 

(4) Zeyd bin Khalid died A.H. 68— A.H. 687 or A.H. 70 — A.D. 689. 
Taqrib ai-Tahdhib, p. 134 and Al-Mu^arif, p. 142. 

(5) Abu Salma bin ‘Abdu’r Rahman died A.H. 94 A.D. 712. His 
name was either Abdullah or Isma'il. 
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how the Prophet offered prayers during the Ramadan, 
She replied that he did not exceed eleven rak'ahs of the 
‘Isha (night prayer) during Ramadan or any other period. 
He offered four rak^ahs and she said, Do not ask about 
the beauty and length of those four rak'ahs,'' Then he 
offered four rak'^ahs, the beauty and length of which are 
simply indescribable. Then again he offered three rak^ahs. 
‘A’isha said that she asked the Prophet whether he slept 
before offering Witr prayer. He replied, O ^A’isha ! 
verily my eyes sleep and not my soul,” ‘A’isha narrates 
that the Prophet used to offer eleven rak^’ahs at night. 
Among them he offered one rakAh of Witr, When he 
had finished prayers he laid himself down on his right side. 
"AMsha says that the Prophet used to offer (sometimes) 
nine rak'ahs at night. 

Hudheyfa bin al-Yaman narrates that he offered 
prayers at night with the Prophet. And when the Prophet 
began prayeis he said : “ God is great. He is Lord of the 
worlds and He is powerful and He is Lord of greatness and 
eminence,” and then he read the Surah al-Baqarah 
(Chapter II of the Qur'an) then he performed raku^ (i.e,, 
bowed down) quite as long as he had been standing and 
said, Subhana Rabbi ah^'Azim, then he raised his head 
and his standing was like the bowing (i.e,, equal in point 
of time) and he was saying, li Rabbi al-Hajnd; then lie 
prostrated himself aud his prostration was nearly like his 
standing (in point of time) and he said Subhana Rabbi al~ 
A^la ; then he raised his head from prostration and his 
sitting between the prostrations was nearly equal to his 
prostration and he was saying, RabbVghfir li (O Lord ! 
forgive me ;) then he read Surahs Al-Baqarah^ and Al 
Amran (Chapters II and III of the Qur’an) and Surah 
An-Nisa (Chapter IV) and Surah Al-Ma' idah (Chapter V) 
or Surah Al-An^am (Chapter VI ). The narrator is doubt- 
ful whether the Prophet read Surah Al-Maidah or Surah 
Al-An^’am, ‘A’isha said that the Prophet offered prayers 
with only one verse of the Qur’an on a certain night.* 


♦ ‘A’isha at one time says that he offered nine rak' aJis. The 
Prophet offered prayers differently at different times so that it might 
be easy for his followers to offer prayers accordingly. The verse of the 
Qur’an is In tu^azzibhum fa innahum Ibaduka wa in taghfir lahum 
fainnaka ania'U AzizuH^Hakim, [If Thou punish them, lo I they 
are Thy slaves, and if Thou fo^ve them (lo ! they are Thy slaves). Lo ! 
Hiou, only Thou, art the Mighty, the Wise.} Fickthall's Translation 
Chapter V, verse 118. 
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‘Abdullah bin Mas‘ud said that he offered prayers with 
the Prophet one night and the latter went on with his 
prayers, standing, till he (‘Abdullah) intended doing some 
mischief. Then ’Abdullah was asked what he intended to 
do. He replied that he intended to sit down and leave 
the Prophet (saying prayers standing). ‘A’isha says 
that the Prophet sometimes offered prayers sitting. He 
used (according to "A’isha) to read the Qur’an sitting and. 
when some thirty or forty verses remained to be recited, 
he used to stand up and complete the rest standing. 
Then he would bend his body (ruku‘) and then prostrate 
himself and repeat the process in the next rak^ah, ‘Ab- 
dullah^ bin Shaqiq says that he asked ‘Ahsha regarding 
the nafal (a supererogatory prayer) of the Prophet. 
She replied that the Prophet used to say prayers some 
nights standing for a long time and some nights he said 
his prayers sitting down for a long time ; when the 
Prophet said his prayers standing, he bowed his body 
and prostrated himself as soon as he had finished standing, 
and when he offered prayers sitting he bent his body and 
prostrated himself after sitting.^ 

Hafsa,^ the wife of the Prophet, says that the Prophet 
used to say his nafal (voluntary) prayers sitting and he 
read the chapters distinctly pronouncing every letter in 
its proper place so that the individual chapter appeared 
even longer than a chapter that was actually longer. 
‘A’isha narrates that the ftophet offered most of his nafal 
(voluntary) prayers sitting during the last days of his life. 
Ibn ‘Umar narrates that he offered two rak'ahs with the 
Prophet before Zuhr (noonday) prayer and also two rak'ohs 
after Zuhr and two rak'ahs after Maghrib (sunset) prayer 
in the house of the Prophet and two rak'ahs aftei ‘Isha 
(night) prayer in the house of the Prophet. Hafsa narrates 
that the Prophet used to offei two raVahs when the 
morning dawned and the Mu'azzin called to prayers. 
Nafi‘'* says he thought the two rak'ahs were short. Ibn 
‘Umar saj^s that he committed to memory eight rak''ahs 

(1) ‘Abdullah bin Shaqiq died A.H. 108, A.D. 726, Taqrih at- 
Tahdhib, p. 202. 

(2) When the Prophet offered prayers standing he bent his body 
after standing and when he offered prayers sitting he bent his body 
after the sitting posture and did not stand beforehand. 

(3) Hafsa bint ‘Umar bin al-Khattab died A.H. 45 — AD. 665. 
Taqnh at-Tahdhib, p 471. 

(4) Nafi‘ bin 'Abdullah alAIadani, a liberated slave of Ibn ‘Umar, 
died A.H. 117 A.D. 785. Taqrib ai-fahdhib, p. 872, 
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from the Prophet, i.e*, tyvorak'ahshefoTe Zuhr prayer, two 
rak^ahs after Zuhr, two rak'ahs after Maghrib prayer and 
two rak'ahs after ‘Isha prayer. ‘A’isha narrates that the 
Prophet used to offer two ra¥ahs before Zuhi and two 
rak^ahs after Zuhr and two raW'ahs after Maghrib 
and two rak^hs after ‘Isha and two rak^ahs before dawn 
prayers. ‘Asim bin Zamra^ says that he asked ‘Ali 
about the prayers of the Prophet during the day. ‘AIi 
replied that they would not be able to do as the Prophet 
did, ‘Asim said that whoever had the power would do it. 
Then ‘Ali replied, pointing (to the East), thatw^hen the 
sun was at that place just in the shape it takes when in 
the West at the time of ‘Asar (afternoon) prayers the 
Prophet used to offer two rak'ahs and when the sun was 
in that place (pointing to the place) just in the shape it 
takes at the time of noon prayers, the Prophet offered 
four rak^'ahs. He said he used to offer four rak^ahs before 
Zuhr and two rak'ahs after Zuhr and four rak^uhs before 
‘Asar (afternoon) prayers. He separated each of the 
two rak^ihs by asking blessings upon the angels and upon 
the Prophets and upon all w'ho were believers. 

On the prayers of the Prophet between sunrise and noon 

Mu‘aza asked ‘A’isha whether the Prophet offered 
prayers between sunrise and noon. She said, “ Yes, four 
rak*‘ahs and sometimes he offered more.'" Anas bin Malik 
narrates that the Prophet offered six rak^'ahs between 
sunrise and noon. ‘Abdur Rahman bin Abu Leyla says,^ 
“ None informed him except Umm Hani regarding the 
prayers of the Prophet between sunrise and noon. The 
Prophet went to her fUmm Hani’s) house on the day of 
the Victory of Mecca. Then he bathed and offered eight 
rak^ahs of voluntary prayers and she said that she never 
saw the Prophet offering prayers so short as these, but the 
Prophet completed bending of the body (ruku‘) and 
prostration (sujud).” ‘Abdullah bin Shaqiq says that 
he asked ‘A'isha whether the Prophet offered^ prayers 
when he returned from a journey.”^ Abu Sa‘id ab 
Kudri says, “ The Prophet used to offer prayers betvreen 


(1) *Asim bin Zamra died A.H. 74— A.D. 693. AbMunawi, vol. 
II, p. 108. 

(2) ' Abdur Rahman ai-Ansari was a reliable tradition ist and died 
AH. 83, AD. 702. Al-Munawi^ voL, II, p. 108. 

(3) The Tradition narrated before by ‘A'isha also refers to the 
prayers which the Prophet used to offer after return from a journey. 
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sunrise and noon for such a long time that we thought 
that the Prophet would never give them up, and again 
when he gave them up for such a long time that we thought 
he would never offer them again.” Abh Ayyub al-Ansari 
narrates that the Prophet always offered four rak^ahs 
just after the sun passed the meridian. He asked the 
Prophet if he always offered those four rak^ahs at that 
time. The Prophet replied, “ Verily the doors of Heaven 
are open when the smi passes the meridian and they are 
not shut till the Zuhr prayers are said, and I love to see 
my good work going up to Heaven at that time.” Abu 
Ayyub asked whether there was Qar'at (i.e., reading any 
verse after reading the first opening chapter of the Qur’an) 
in all the rak'^ahs^ the Prophet answered, “ Yes. ” Then 
Abu Ayyub asked w^hether between those foui rak^ahs 
there was any finishing salamd The Prophet answered, 
“ No.” 

‘Abdullah bin Sa'ib^ narrates that the Prophet offered 
four rak'ahs after the sun passed the meridian before the 
four obligatory rak^ahs of Zuhr prayers. The Prophet 
said that it was the time when the doors of Heaven were 
opened, therefore he loved to see his good work going up 
to Heaven at that time. ‘Asim bin Zamra narrates that 
‘All offered four rak^ahs when the sun passed the meridian 
and read long chapters of the Qur’an for them. 

On the offering of voluntary prayers by the Prophet 

‘Abdullah bin Sa‘d^ saj^s that he asked the Prophet 
concerning the offering of (voluntary) prayers at home 
and at the mosque (i.e., he enquired whether the offering 
of the voluntary prayers was better at home or at the 
mosque). The Prophet replied, “ Verily thou seest how 
my house is near the mosque ; I should rather offer 
voluntary prayers at home than at the mosque except 
when I have to say the obligatory prayers.” 


(1) That is during the four rak'ahs one should not say the sal&m 
between them but he should say it after finishing the four rak^ahs. 

(2) * Abdullah bin Sa’ib ahMakhzumi was a companion of the 
Prophet. Died between A.H. 60 and 70 — A.D. 679 and 689. Taqrib 
ai-Tahdhibf p. 200. 

(3) ‘Abdullah bin Sa‘d al-Ans4rt was a companion of the Prophet. 
He took part in the battle of Qadisiya in A.H. 14 — A.D. 635. Taqrib^ 

p. 200. 
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On the (voluntanj) fasthig of the Prophet 
‘Abdullah bin Shaqiq says that he asked ‘A'isha 
regarding the (voluntary) fasting of the Prophet. She 
replied, “ He kept fast for such a long time that we thought 
he would continue (the whole month) and he broke the 
fast till we said that he would not keep the fast the whole 
month/' and ‘A’isha said further that the Prophet did 
not keep fasting the whole of any month except the month 
of Ramadan since he came to Al-Madinah. Anas bin 
Malik was asked regarding the fasting of the Prophet. 
He replied that the Prophet in certain months kept fasting 
so long that they thought he wmuld not break the fast 
at all and in certain other months he broke the fast for 
such a long time that they thought he would not keep the 
fast any more. “ If you wanted to see the Prophet 
offering prayers at night you would see him doing so and 
if you wanted to see him sleeping then you would find him 
doing that also (i.e., the Prophet offered prayers and 
slept also; all his works were moderate)." Abu Salima^ 
narrates on the authority of Umm Salima that the Prophet 
did not keep fast for two successive months except during 
the months of Sha^ban and Ramadan,^ 

‘A’isha says that she did not see the Prophet keeping 
fast for so long a time as he did in the month of Sha‘ban. 
He kept fasting during Sha‘ban but he broke it for a few 
days during that month and sometimes he fasted for the 
whole month. ^ 

(1) Abu Salima bin ‘Abdur Rahman bin ‘Auf al-Madani died A.H. 
94r, A.D. 712. His name was ‘ Abdullah and some said Isma'il. Taqrih 
at-Tahdhiby p. 422. 

(2) There is an apparent contradiction between this tradition and 
that narrated by A’lsha. This is explained in this way : the Prophet 
kept fast for a long time in Sha*ban and broke it for a few days whereas 
Umm Salima did not count the few days and said that the Prophet 
kept fast for twm successive months and ' Ahsha did not count the whole 
month as the Prophet did not keep fast for the whole month. Also, 
sometimes the Prophet might have kept the fast for the month of 
Sha‘ ban ; whereas ‘ A’isha was not aware of it and Umm Salima having 
seen it, narrated it. Or it may mean that the Prophet kept fast the 
whole month of Sha^ban when he was at Mecca and discontinued it 
from the time he went to Madinah because after his going to IVfadinah the 
fasting of Ramadan became obligatory and ail voluntary fastings 
annulled, and from then one might keep the voluntary fasting if one liked 
it, and discontinue if one did not like it, and for this reason ‘ A’isha said 
clearly that from the time the Prophet went to Madinah he did not keep 
the fast for the whole of any month except Ramadan. 

(8) That is, sometimes he kept fast for the whole month of Sha‘ ban 
and sometimes he did not keep fast for a few days during that month. 
This was the custom with the Prophet before he went to Madinah. 
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‘Abdullah bin Mas*ud says that the Prophet used to 
fast for the first three days of every month and very seldom 
went without fasting on Fridays. Mu‘azah^ says that he 
asked ‘A’isha whether the Prophet kept fast for three 
days in every month. She replied, “ Yes. Then 
Mu'azah asked to know the days on which the Prophet 
kept fast, ‘A'isha replied that there was no fixed day ; 
he kept fast on any day he liked. \A'isha says that the 
Prophet fasted on Mondays and Thursdays. ‘A'isha says 
further that the Prophet observed fast for a larger number 
of days in Sha‘ban than in any other month, Abfi 
Hureyrah narrates that the Prophet said that actions (of 
men) were put before God on Mondays and Thursdays ; 
so he liked that his actions might be presented at a time 
when he w^as fasting. 'A’isha says that the Prophet 
fasted in one month on Saturdays, Sundays and Mondays, 
and in the following month on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays. ‘A'isha says that Qureysh used to fast on 
the tenth day of Muharram in pre-Islamic days and the 
Prophet also fasted on that day. When he went to 
Madinah he fasted on that day and he also ordered (his 
companions) to fast on that day, but w^hen the observance 
of fast became obligatory during the month of Ramadan, 
fasting during that month only became incumbent and 
the tenth day of Muharram was given up from that time. 
Any person could fast on that day if he liked and might 
give it up if he so desired. ‘Alqamah^ says that he asked 
^A’isha wiiether the Prophet fixed any special day for 
pious wwk (fasting, etc.). She replied, “His actions w^ere 
regular and who among you has such strength as the 
Prophet ‘A’islia says further that the Prophet once 
came to her when there was a woman with her. The 
Prophet asked who she was. ‘A’isha told him her name^ 
and said that she did not sleep the whole night (i.e., she 
alw^ays passed the night in prayers). Then the Prophet 
said that they should do only so much as they had strength 
to do, and that God is not exhausted wdth bestowing re- 
wards, or they would become fatigued (and unable to 
perform their duties regularly). The Prophet liked only 


(1) Mu^azah bint ‘Abdullah was a reliable narrator. Died after 
A,H. 100 — A.D. 718. Taqrib at-Takdhib^ p. 475. 

(2) ‘ Alqamah was a liberated slave of ‘ A’isha, Taqrib at-TaJidhib 

p. 268. 

(3) The name of the woman was Al-Hawla' bint Tuwe}i; bin Habib, 
She was a member of the tribe of Kliadijah, the wife of the Prophet. 
AH Al-Qari, vol. II, p. 133. 
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those deeds which the performer observed constantly. 
Abu Salihi says that he asked ' A’isha and Umm Salimah 
what acts were liked very much by the Prophet. Both 
replied : Such acts as can always be performed regularly, 
whether great or small. ‘Auf bin Malik^ says that 
he was with the Prophet one night and the Prophet 
brushed his teeth and made ablutions and then stood up 
and began to worship. So he stood up with the Prophet. 
Then the Prophet began to worship and read Surah 
Al-Baqarah (Chapter II of the Qur'an). He did not pass 
the verses of mercy but stopped and prayed for mercy, 
and he did not pass the verses of wrath but stopped and 
prayed for shelter. Afterwards he bent his head and re* 
mained in that posture quite as long as he had stood up, 
and he said while bowing “ Holy is the Lord of Power, 
of Sovereignty, of Greatness and of Majesty." Then he 
prostrated himself quite as long as he had bent his head 
and he said in his prostration : “ Holy is the Lord of 

Power, of Sovereignty, of Greatness and of Majesty,” 
and then he read Surah A1 Tmran (Chapter III of the 
Qur’an) and then he read a chapter (in each of his third 
and fourth /ak'aft, S'), He used to do like this (until the 
prayer was over). 

On the Prophet's icay of reading {the Qur^an) 

YaHa^ bin Mamlak asked Umm Salimah concerning the 
Prophet’s way of reading (the Qur'an). She said that the 
reading (of the Qur’an) by the Prophet was clear and every 
letter was pronounced distinctly, Qatada says that he 
asked Anas bin Malik as to the IVophet’s style of reading 
(the Qur'an). He replied that the Prophet emphasised 
the long broad sound (where necessary), Umm Salimah 
says that the Prophet stopped in his recitation. He read 
AhHamdu lilluhi rabbi' l~"alamin '' (Praise be to Allah, 
Lord of the Worlds), and stopped, then he read ‘‘ ar- 
Rahman ir-Rahim (The Beneficent, the Merciful), and 
stopped and then he read Malika Yautni' d-Din 
(Owner of the Day of Judgment) ; that is, he stopped at 

(1) Abu Salih was the liberated slave of Umm Salimah, the wife 
of the Prophet. Taqj'ib at-Tahdhibf p. C24. 

(2) ‘ Auf bin MMik, died A.H. 78 — A.D. 692. Taqtib ai-Tahdkib, p, 
292. 

(3) ya‘la was a reliable Traditionist. Died after A.H, 100 — A.D 
718, Al-Munawi, vol. II, p. 137, and Taqrib ai-Tahdhib, p. 403. 

(4) SOrah I, of the Qur an. Pickthalfs translation, p. 21, 
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every verse in the like manner). Abii Qeys^ says that 
he asked ‘A’isha about the manner of reading by the 
Prophet, — as to whether he read in a low or a loud voice. 
She replied that the Prophet read in both tones ; sometimes 
he read in a low voice and sometimes in a loud one. Abu 
Qeys remarked that all praise was due to God who gave 
felicity in religion. Umm Hard says that she used to hear 
the Prophet read (the Qur'an) at night when she used to 
be on the roof of her house. Mu‘awiya bin Qurra^ says 
that he heard from ‘Abdullah bin Mughaffal who said 
that he saw the Prophet on his she-camel on “ the Day of 
the Victory ’’ of Mecca and the Prophet read “ Inna 
Faiahna laka Fathan Muhina .^ ‘Abdullah says that the 
Prophet read (the said verse) distinctly, raising and dropp- 
ing the voice alternately where necessary. Mu‘awiya 
bin Qurra says that he too would have used the same 
voice were it not for the fear that the people would gather 
roimd him. Qatada says that God did not send any Pro- 
phet but with a beautiful face and a sweet voice, and the 
Prophet had a beautiful face and a sweet voice. He did 
not read in a sing-song manner. Ibn ‘Abbas says that 
the reading of the Prophet was such that when he read in 
his room a man in the courty’'ard could hear him distinctly.'* 

On the weeping of the Prophet 

Mutarrif^ narrates on the authority of his father® that 
the latter had gone to the Prophet to offer prayers and in 
his (the Prophet^s) breast there was a sound like that of a 
cauldron owdng to weeping, ‘Abdullah bin Mas‘ud says 
that the Prophet asked him to read the Qur'an before 
him, on which he said : “ O Prophet ! Shall I read the 
Qur’an before you, although it has been revealed to you ?” 
The Prophet replied, that he loved to hear the Qur’an 

(1) Abu Qeys was a liberated slave of *Amr bin al- As. His name 
was ‘ Abdur-Rahman bin TMbit. He died before A.H. 100— A.D.718 
Taqrib, p. 434, 

(2) Mu'awiya bin Qurra died A.H. 113— A.D. 731. Taqrib^ p. 358. 

(8) “ Lo ! We have given thee (O Muhammad) signal victorv.” 

Chapter XL VIII, Pickthali’s The Meaning of ike Gloriom Koran ^ 
p. 528. 

(4) That is, he read in a moderate way. It was neither very low 
nor very loud. 

(5) Mutarrif died A.H. 95— A.D. 718. Taqrib at-Tahdhib p. 355. 

{6) The name of the father is ^ Abdulin bin ash-Shikhkhir. He 

was a companion of the Prophet and accepted Islam in the year of the 
Victory of Mecca (i.e., A.H. 8— A.D. 629., Taqrib at-Tahdkib p. 202. 
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recited by others. Then ‘Abdullah read the Surah An- 
Ni$a (Chapter IV of the Qur’an) till he reached the verse 
(“ And We bring thee (O Muhammad) a witness against 
these”), then he saw the two eyes of the Prophet shedding 
tears. ‘Abdullah bin ‘Amr says that there was an eclipse 
of the sun one day during the time of the Prophet. Then 
the Prophet stood up and began to offer prayers so much 
that it seemed he would never bend his body ; then he 
bent his body and it seemed that he would never raise his 
head ; then he raised his head and it seemed that he would 
never prostrate himself ; then he prostrated and it seemed 
that he would never raise his head ; then he raised his head 
and it seemed that he would never prostrate himself ; 
then he prostrated himself and it seemed that he would 
never raise his head ; then he began to sigh and to weep. 
Then he said, addressing God : “ O my Lord ! Didst Thou 
not promise me not to punish them while I am among 
them. O my Lord : Didst Thou not promise me not to 
punish them if they would ask forgiveness ? And I 
crave forgiveness from Thee.'" Then, when he had offered 
two rak^ahs, lo ! the sun became bright. Then the Prophet 
stood up, and praised God and glorified Him, saying : 
“ The sun and the moon are two signs of God, amongst 
His other signs. They are not eclipsed on account of the 
death or birth of anyone.^ When they are eclipsed they 
take shelter in the remembrance of God.’' Ibn ‘Abbas says 
that the Prophet took his (grand -daughter)^ who w^as 
dying in his lap and he placed her before him. She died 
while she was before him and Umm Aiman^ w^ept loudly. 
Then the Prophet rebuked her (saying) : ‘‘Do you weep 
loudly before me ? ” Then she replied, Do I not see you 
weeping ? ” Then the Prophet said, I do not weep 
(loudly) but silently when I feel moved." Verily the 
faithful is (always) in a blessed condition and though his 
soul is taken away, yet he praises God. ^A.’isha narrates 
that the Prophet kissed (the forehead) of ‘Uthman bin 

(1) It was an idea in pre-Islamic days that eclipse of the sun or 
moon takes place on the death or the birth of a great man. By chance 
on the day of the solar eclipse Ibrahim, the son of the Prophet, died. 
As people” might think that o\^dng to the death of the Prophet’s son 
the solar eclipse took place, so the Prophet cleared this point. 

(2) This grand- daughter was the issue of a marriage between 
Zeynab, the daughter of the Prophet and Abu'l ‘ As bin ar-Rabi*. See 
al-Munawi, vol. II, p. 1^1. 

(8) Umm Aiman died during the caliphate of ‘Uthman, the third 
Caliph. Taqrib at-Tahdhib, p. 476. 

4 
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Maz‘un^ when he was dead. The Prophet^ wept or his 
two eyes shed tears. Anas bin M&lik says that he 
attended the funeral of the daughter of the Prophet (her 
name was Umm Kulthum, wife of ‘Uthman bin ‘Affan). 
The Prophet was sitting near the grave. He said that the 
two eyes of the Prophet shed tears. Then the Prophet 
asked whether there was any person among them who had 
not cohabited with his wife in the night. Then Abu 
Talha^ replied, '' It is I.” Then the Prophet said, ‘"Des- 
cend into the^ grave ” and he descended into the grave 
(in order to make arrangements). 

Or} the bedding of the Prophet 

‘Adsha says that the bedding on w'hich the Prophet 
slept w^s of leather stuffed with date-palm fibres, Ja'far 
narrates on the authority of his father, Muhammad (Al- 
Baqir), that ‘A'isha was asked about the kind of bedding 
used by the Prophet in her house. She replied that it w^as of 
leather stuffed with date-palm fibre and Hafsa^ w^as (also) 
asked as to the kind of bedding used by the Prophet. She 
replied that his bedding w^as of sack-cloth. She used to 
turn it into two folds and the Prophet slept on it. Then 
one night she said (to herself) that if she w^ould make it 
fourfold it would be very soft for the Prophet. Then she 
made it fourfold. When the Prophet arose in the morning, 
he asked, “ What did you spread for me last night ? 
Hafsa replied that it w^as the very same bedding, only she 
had turned it fourfold on the impression that it w’^ould be 
comfortable for him. The Prophet said, “ Make it as it 
was before, because its softness prevented me from offering 
prayers last night.'" 


(1) ^Uthrnan bin Maz'un was the foster-brother of the Prophet. 
He was the first Hushm who died at Madinah after the Battle of Badr, 
A.H. 2, A.D. 623, before flic Battle of bhud, A.H. 8 — A.D. 624. 
Maanf p. 216. 

(2) The narrator is doubtful about the actual w'ords. 

(3) Abu Talha's name is 2iaid bin Sahl al-Ansari. He died A.H. 
84 — A,D. 654. Taqrib at-Tahdhih, p. 135. 

(4) It is said that Umm Kulthum was very ill and her husband 
passed the night wuth a slave -girl and did not attend to her. So this 
w^as an indirect remark on the conduct of her husband. "All al-Qarif 
voL II., p. 154. 

(5) Hafsa was the daughter of ‘Umar bin al-Khattab and wife of 
the Prophet, She died during the Caliphate of ‘Uthman bin ‘Affan, 
Al-Md arify p. 66. 
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On the humility of the Prophet 

‘Umar bin al-Khattab says that the Prophet said ; 

‘‘ Do not exaggerate me (in praise) as the Christians have 
done in the case of Christ, the son of Mary. I am nothing 
but a slave of God. So call me a slave of God and His 
messenger/" Anas bin Malik narrates that a woman^ 
came to the Propliet and said, Verily I requhe you/’ 
The Prophet replied, “You may sit on any of the roads of 
Madinah and I will sit down with you/’ {i.e., there was no 
need to make any special arrangement for speaking with 
the Prophet He would sit down anywhere she liked and 
would hear her story ), Anas bin Malik liarrates that the 
Prophet used to visit sick persons and attend funerals, 
ride on asses and accept ev^en the invitations of slaves. 
On the day of the battle of Bani Qureyilha^ the Prophet 
was on an ass. Its reins were made of date-palm fibre, 
and on it there was a pack-saddlc made of fibre of the same 
tree. Anas bin Malik says that the Pro]:»het was invited 
to partake of barley-bread and evil-smelling fat and he 
accepted the invitation. The coat-of-maiP of the Prophet 
was mortgaged with a Jew^ and he did not get suificient 
to redeem it till he died (Abu Bakr as-Siddiq redeemed it 
after the death of the Prophet). Anas bin Malik says 
that the Prophet made a pilgrimage (mounted) on the old 
saddle, and on the Prophet or on the saddle there was a 
scarf which was not wortli four dirhams (a dirham is a 
silver coin worth about 19-^ (^ents). The Prophet said : 
“ O Lord ! make this pilgrimage such that there may be no 
hypocrisy and dissimulation in it." Anas says that 
there w^as no person more loved by them than the Prophet, 
and when they saw him they did not rise up as they knew 
that it was not liked by the Prophet. Hasan bin ‘Ali 
says that he asked his uncle Hind bm Abi Haia as to who 
was the describer of the features of the Prophet, as he 
longed to know something of his features. Then Hind 

(1) The name of this woman was Umm Zafar. tho dn^sser of 
Khadijah, the wife of the Prophet. Al-Mnmnm ^ voL II, p. 162. 

(2) Bani Qureydha were a tribe of Jews located near to IVladinah. 
They planned treachery against the Prophet and the battle took place 
in A.H, 5— A.D. 626. 

(3) The name of this coat-of-mail was Dhat al-Fudul which 
Sa‘d bin ‘Ubeyda presented to the Prophet. It was mortgaged for 
about 30 Sa‘ (a dry measure about 7 lbs. in weight) of barley for the 
food of his family. Al-Miinawi., vol. II., j), 165, 

(4) The name of the Jew is Abi/sh-Shahm bin al-Irs. Al 
Mwmmiy vol. II, p. 165. 
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They prefeiTed needy persons (over others), and protected 
strangers. 

Anas bin Malik says that the Prophet said that if the 
leg of a goat were sent to him as a present he would certain- 
ly accept it and if he were invited to partake of it he 
would surely do so. Jabir says that the Prophet came to 
him and lie was not riding on a mule or a horse (i.e.. he 
came on foot), Yusuf bin ‘Abdullah bin Salam^ says 
that the Prophet called him Yusuf and seated him on his 
lap and gently stroked his head with his hands. Anas 
bin Malik says that the Prophet made a pilgrimage on an 
old saddle and a sheet of cloth was folded upon it. He 
thought its price to be five dhharns,^ When his camel 
stopped with him. the Prophet said, “ Labbeyk (Here 
I am). There was no show^ nor hypocrisy in his pih 
grimage. Anas bin Malik says that a tailor invited the 
Prophet and put Sarid. in \vhieh there w'as pumpkin, 
before him. The Prophet took the pumpkin and enjoyed 
it. Thabjt says he heard Anas saying that no food was 
cooked for him, in which he had any hand, but it ^vas 
cooked wuth pumpkin. Amra^ says that ‘A'isha was 
asked wdiat the Prophet did at home. ‘A’isha replied 
that he wns a man quite like others. He picked the ticks 
from his own clothing, milked his own goat, and did his 
oAvn work. 

(1) Hf was a torai^aaioiJ of the Prophet and an inhabitant of 
Madinah. See Al-Munaxv-t, vuL II., p. 184. 

(2) Tlic dtrharn was a silver coin, the shape of wdiich resembled 
that of a date-stoue. During the Caliphate of ' Dinar, it w^as changed to 
a circular form. Hajja] stamped upon it Chapter 112 of the Qur’an 
called Iklilas. Others assert, that ‘Umar was the first who stamped an 
impression on dirhams. Again, it has been said that Mas‘ab bin 
Zubair was the fiist who struck dirhams. It is said that m the time of 
‘Umar there w^ere curient several kinds of dirhams ; first, some of eight 
dangs^ the fourth part of a dram, which w^ere called baghli^ after Ras 
Baghl who was an Assay-!5faster, and 'who struck dirhams by the 
command of ‘Umar ; but others call them bagk/iUi, from Baghaly which 
is the name of a village ; secondly, some of foui’ dangSy which w^ere called 
T(ihri ; thirdly, some of three dangs, which w^ere known as Maghrihi 
and lastly, some of one dangy named Yamani, the half of which four 
kinds ‘Umar is said to ha've taken as a uniform average weight. 

(3) ‘ Amra bint ‘ Abdu’r-Rahman was a reliable Traditionist. She 
died before A.H. 100 — A.D. 718, and according to some after A.H. 
100. Taqrib at-Tahdkiby p. 474. 

Hidayet Hosain. 


{To be continned.) 
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A NOTE ON THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE IN THE LIGHT OF A 
TRADITION OF THE PROPHET 

I 

In what follows I propose to show, by an example, how 
very important and useful it may he to explore the recorded 
sayings of the Holy Founder of Islam for the purpose of 
illuminating certain problems which arise in the course of 
the scientific study of religion. 

The scientific study of religion embraces many different 
problems. If we picked, out of these problems, those which 
are primarily psychological in character we should find 
ourselves dealing broadly with two, viz., 

(1) How is religious experience to be analysed ? 

(2) What are the psychological roots which deteimine 

the emergence of a religious view of the world 
in the human mind ? 

Modern psychology addresses itself to both these 
problems. I propose to describe the first of these problems 
along with a solution of it which has been proposed by a 
modern psychologist, and which apparently is the most 
satisfactory that modern psychology seems to have dis- 
covered. I then propose to criticise the solution, in order 
to show that if the modern psychology of religion had 
submitted itself to some of tlxe available records of the 
Founder of Islam, it could quite possibly have hit upon 
a better solution than the one it has found. 

II 

The problem of the analysis of religious experience is 
the problem of picking out the most distinctive elements 
in the religious experience and beha\dour of man. It is 
well-knowm that religious experience and religious be- 
haviour express themselves in many different ways. But 
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the very fact that they can be classed together shows that 
they are a determinate set of reactions, with distinctive 
marks of their own, which it should be possible by system^ 
atic analysis to bring out and describe. The explanation 
of those reactions, that is, the process of setting forth their 
causal conditions would be a further step in the scientific 
study of religion. But this further step will be of no 
avail unless it is preceded by an adequate description of 
the essential positive characteristics of the reactions them- 
selves. The problem of the analysis of religious experience, 
therefore, though it is a problem only of description, is 
really basic to all the other problems of religion, and has to 
be accorded its due share of importance in the scientific 
study of this very interesting class of human reactions. 

Ill 

The data which the modern psychology of religion, on 
the whole, employs are the recorded experiences of 
mystics, and the more or less systematic studies of certain 
types of culture. Time was when the psychologist was 
content with observations derived from a general study 
of religious and pseudo-religious literature. In modern 
times, largely under the influence of the Cambridge 
psychologists, W. H. R. Rivets and F, C. Bartlett d it is 
being increasingly recognised that the systematic study of 
religion or, for that matter, the study of any social pheno- 
menon must be based on a study of one special group or 
another. The modem psychologist, therefore, turns more 
and more to a study of special groups for his data. The 
best example to my mmd, of this growing attitude in the 
psychology of religion is to be found in the study presented 
by Dr. J. Cyril Flower, Upton Lecturer in the Psychology 
of Religion, at Manchester College, Oxford, and Minister 
to the Unitarian Church, Cambridge. Dr. Flower has 
devoted himself to a systematic study of the content of 
religious reactions, and has offered a plausible analysis of 
this very interesting and very important class of human 
reactions.^ He has pressed into the service of his analyt- 
ic investigation, a careful study, on the one hand, of the 
religion of a primitive trible called the Winnebago Indians, 
an authenticated account of which is to be found in a 

(1) See, for instance, Bartlett’s Psychology and Primitive Culture^ 
(C.U.P.) Chapter IX. 

{2 ) An Approach to the PsijAk logy o f Religion, (Kegan Paul). 
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detailed monograph prepared by the American anthro- 
pologist. Dr. Paul Radind and a study, on the other hand, 
of the Journal of George Fox, the founder of Quakerism. 
He may be said, therefore, to have followed faithfully the 
advice of Professor F. C. Bartlett in turning to a study of 
special groups for the purpose of understanding a socio- 
psychological phenomenon. He has in addition, drawn 
on answers to a questionnaire which he prepared specially 
for this purpose. The result of an enquiry as systematic 
as Dr. Flower’s should be as satisfactoy as modern 
psychology can possibly yield. It is interesting therefore 
to knoAV what conclusion in the main Dr. Flower has 
ultimately derived from his study. What is the essential 
element in religious reactions, which according to Dr. 
Flower could be regarded as the differentia of religious 
experience and religious behaviour ? Let me state the 
conclusion in his own words : — 

‘‘ Response to a situation by means of imaginative 
interpretations which, however, does not reduce the 
situation to certainty and calculability, and allow the 
adequate discharge of affect, so that there is always an 
element of ‘ beyondness ' and mystery, and an unanalys- 
ed remainder, an unsolved problem, is religion/’^ 
Stripped of its verbal drapery this description of religion 
amounts to saying that religious response is response to a 
‘beyond,’ something that is left over, something that bids 
us to be uncertain and hesitant, in a situation that we do 
not and perhaps cannot completely comprehend. 

As it is, this description of religious response is a 
plausible one. There are many who would readily 
subscribe to it. Perhaps most modern men — whose 
adherence to religion has become a social tradition, 
and who continue to hold to religion not so much as a 
positive reality, but rather as something that helps them 
to fill a gap in their mental horizon— would think that this 
is the fairest desoriptioii of religion. But we must remem- 
ber that just as any" ostensibly religious response in any^ 
given individual may not be typical of his own truly 
religious responses, no more may religious responses mani- 
fested in any given age or group be typical of religious 
response as such. A description of the essential consti- 
tuents of a class of response which are liable to vary from 
individual to individual, from group to group and from 

(1) The Winnebago Tribe^ (New York). 

(2) An Approach to the Psychology of Religion, (pages 54-55), 
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age to age, can never be possible unless we look out for the 
most typical, that is to say, the least diluted examples of 
those responses. Everybody w^ould recognise that relig- 
ious responses express themselves, in their most typical 
and purest form, in the lives of certain persons who appear 
now and again in human history, and wiio lay in their 
respective times and spheres the foundations of religious 
traditions. The traditions once founded continue to 
evoke their typical responses in generations of followers, 
by the sheer force of their momentum. They are some- 
thing born of the impulse which owes itself entirely to the 
original experiences of their founders. But as time 
separates more and more the followers from the founders, 
the responses become more and more faint, and tend 
steadily to lose their typical character, until they are 
resuscitated by the advent of a new founder, whose fresh 
and original experience gives a new lease of life to typical 
religious reactions in ordinary human bemgs. Religious 
experiencc>s of any given individual, group or age — unless 
they are themselves original — are only faint reproductions 
of the religious experiences of religious founders. The 
experiences of the founders act as a type, a pattern, or a 
norm to which, in varying degrees, the experiences of the 
followers tend to conform. Anybody, therefore, w^ho seeks 
an adequate description of the essential ingredients of 
religious response, should turn to the records of those 
religious personalities who may be regarded as the founders 
rather than the followers of religious traditions. Dr. 
Flower, whom I take to be a typical modern psychologist, 
has interpreted his task satisfactorily, in so far as he has 
turned to a study of two special types of culture, one 
primitive, the other modern, as the data of his investiga- 
tion, But he might have done more. In selecting certain 
special cultures as his data he might have turned rather 
to those cultures in w’hich w^e find a determinate religious 
tradition in the process of laying its first foundations ; in 
which, that is to say, we may see religion not only in its 
simplest, but also in its most original, its most typical and 
richest form. He might have turned for instance to the 
recorded experiences and sayings of the Holy Founder of 
Islam in his analysis of religion as a human response. If 
he had done so, he w^ould have carried only a step further 
his own plan of studying special cultures "for the purpose 
of understanding a given social phenomenon ; and more 
than this, he would have seized, as I think, the only 
material that is worth seizing in such an investigation. 
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IV 

To say that Dr. Flowei has argued from irrelevant 
data^ however, is to make only a superficial criticism of his 
analysis. It is further necessary to say what, if anything, 
is really wrong with the description of religious response 
that he has offered. 

Now we have seen that Dr. Flower describes religious 
response as response to a ‘ beyond.’ The difficulty I have 
about it is that, if this description is true, we can hardly 
account for typical religious acts such as the act of worship. 
Nobody, I suggest, would hazard an act of worship on a 
mere ‘ beyond.’ The reactions to a ‘ beyond ’ are best 
described as hesitancy and doubt, reactions which are 
t}3)ical of the scientist and the philosopher, not of the 
religious man engaged in a religious act. Dr. Flower, I 
suspect, has had far too much in mind the experiences of 
modern men and w^omen whose religious responses are 
separated from their original patterns by great distances 
in time. These experiences have deteriorated both in 
intensity and quality, since the time their original patterns 
were first experienced by the founders and their compa- 
nions. But to take stock of the experiences of modern 
adherents of religious traditions founded long ago would 
not be to take stock of the most typical forms of religious 
response. If Dr. Flower had turned to the records of so 
typical a religious personality, for instance, as the Founder 
of Islam he would have given a substantially different 
description of religious response. 

The recorded traditions of the Holy Prophet contain 
innumerable descriptions of religious experience which the 
modern psychologist can explore to the immense advantage 
of his subject. An example of such a description, I 
would quote a portion of the hadith attributed to Abu 
Huraira. It is said that our Prophet was, on one 
occasion, asked among other things, what the essence of 
virtue consisted in. He is reported to have replied : 

To worship God as though you are seeing Him, or, 
at least, as though He is seeing you.”* 


*Buk]iari, vol. I. Kitah-ul-Iman (Cairo). The hadith as recorded 
bv Bukhari is interesting in respect of its setting and its other details, 
but I have quoted only the strictly relevant portion of it. 
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I think, we are bound to regard this spentaneous de- 
scription as the most important description of true relig- 
ious experience. It is a description by one who not only 
expounded religion but lived it throughout his life, and 
to whom religion was the first and last thing w^orth 
living for. If we put this description alongside that given 
by Dr. Flower we find that the latter is much too sophisti- 
cated. It is, if I may say so, a reproduction of the modern 
man's — possibly Dr. Flower's own — attitude towards re- 
ligion, not a description of the religious response as it takes 
place in a typical religious personality. It describes 
religious response as it takes place in persons who are not 
typically religious. Hence it confuses a truly religious 
response with what is only a quasi -religious response. A 
typical religious response as I have said, would be impos- 
sible in a situation which is a mere ‘ beyond ' and which 
contains no postive reality or being to whom the religious 
response might be made. From this it seems to follow, 
as the Prophet suggested, that a religious response, instead 
of being a response to a beyond, is a response to a real 
presence, or at least to what is believed to be a real pre- 
sence. The problem of the analytic description of religious 
experience, dark and dim otherwise, becomes illumined 
as soon as it is submitted to the attention and notice 
of an original religious personality like the Founder of 
Islam. 

V 

Besides the problem of the analysis of religious ex- 
perience there is, as I have said, the problem of the origin 
of religion. In regard to this other problem, as m regard to 
the first, there is an enormous amount of confusion in the 
minds of modern psychologists who seem willing to turn 
to all kinds of materials but not the one which is really 
capable of leading them from darkness to light. Wliat I 
suggest is that these problems have to be submitted for a 
possible solution to the available records of religious 
founders and^ as no such records are so reliably reported as 
those of our Prophet, the value of ransacking the Islamic 
records for the purpose of illuminating the systematic 
problems of religion can hardly be exaggerated- 


Muhammad Aslam- 
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A FEW HINDU MINIATURE-PAINTERS OF 
THE ISth AND 19th CENTURIES 

Miniature-painting, which here means illustration of 
manuscripts, especially in Persia and India, was first used 
by Muhammadans in their books. The Muhammadans 
were next to the Chinese in preparing paper and using it 
for preserving their writings. The Muslim artists who 
illustrated the manuscripts possessed many qualifications. 
They were calligraphistSj gilders, painters, binders, etc., 
as their most early record, Al-Fihrist of Ibn Nadim. show's. 
We must thank the European scholars also for a number of 
compilations in the current century throwing light upon 
this subject. They have done a great deal for the vindi- 
cation of Islamic Art, which has impressed them from 
time to time. 

As regards indigenous Indian Art and Literature we 
find their traces in the ancient fresyo paintings and in the 
form of stone inscriptions or writings on palm-leaves. 
These have never been surpassed from the point of view 
of art ; but we do not find any trace of minaitur e-painting 
in India before the advent of Islam. At the beginning 
of the Mughal Empire in India, under Akbar. the Hindus 
had a hand in official affairs through his intercommunal 
policy, which afforded them ample opportunity for taking 
advantage of the Islamic culture w'hich the Muslims had 
brought wdth them, especially in art and literature. 
Thus a Hindu coterie achieved prominence. 

The gorgeously illuminated books of the Muhammadan 
libraries were a novelty in India. In respect to book 
illustration other than pictorial, the Indian had scarcely 
any precedent to go by, and he adopted the admirable 
Persian models. Moreover, although the Indian is an 
excellent decorator, this populai branch of aid: does not 
seem to have been particularly congenial to him. It is 
significant of its imported origin that it declined as early 
as the time of Shah Jahan, though in the purely pictorial 
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stvJe, many provinces of India continued to produce 
excellent work for two centuries more. In Persia, on the 
contrary, notwithstanding the decline of the Pictorial art 
that sets in from the period of Shah 'Abbas onwards, purely 
ornamental illuminations have continued to maintain a 
very high standard even to the present day. It is true 
that some good work of that kind is even still done in 
India, but the Indian examples always lack that supreme 
refinement which invariably marks Persian illustrated 
arabesques even when they are carried to the extreme 
limits of gorgeousness and elaboration. This branch of 
art has never become thoroughly acclimatised in India. ^ 

The Development of Indo-Persian Style 

In the case of the art of painting we find many Hindu 
names among the artists employed in preparing the first 
huge Persian manuscript of the Romance of Amir Hamzah 
under the guidance of Mir Sayyid 'Ali of Tabriz Judai and 
Khwajah ‘Abdu's-Samad of Shiraz, who were the Persian 
artists commissioned for the special puipose at the court 
of Huniayun. As the author of Maathiridl-Umara says 
in his account of the famous story-teller Darbar Khan — 
“ to illustrate the Romance of Amir Hamzah fifty artists 
of the Bihzad school were employed under the guidance of 
Khwajah ‘Abdu‘s-Samad of Shiraz and Mir Sayyid 'Ali 
of Tabriz Judai. This pioneer work of art was begun 
in the reign of Humayun and completed in the reign of 
Akbar. Its full description is given in many contemporary 
records,^ A long list of the court artists of Akbar is 
provided in ^Ain-i-Akhari. It includes both Hindus 
and Muhammadans who are described as the followers of 
Bihzad. I am sure, these must have shared in illustrating 
Amir Hamzah. Daswanth Bhagwati, etc., were able pupils 
of Khwajah ^4bdu's-Samad, who was also Akbar's own 
Ustadh. In these illustrations of classic Persian style 
Indian figures are blended by Indian hands which leads 
us to name this the Indo-Persian school. 

After Akbar, Jahangir's achievements in the realm of 
Art, no doubt, give him an immortal name for being a 

(1) The Continuity of Pictorial Tradition in the Art of India 
by E, Vrendenbitrg, Rupam, Nos. 1-2, Jan. and April 1920, 

(2) Maathiru'TUrnara, Vol. II. p. 3. Pi’inted at Calcutta. 

(3) (^iental College Magazine, Nov. 1925 and February 1926. Prof- 
Mi, Shaft's article on Arnfr Hamzah.” 
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great patron^ criticj and caimoisseur of Art. His period, 
as regards painting in India, is really the period of the 
Indo-Persian style. He paid great attention to it and 
tried to train his court-painters under the guidance of pure 
Persian masters. In order to achieve this aim, he sent 
Bishen Das to Persia (about whom he says, ‘‘unequalled 
in his age for taking a likeness with Khan ‘Alam to 
paint the portraits of Shah ‘Abbas and his courtiers and 
further, by coming in contact with great masters of Per- 
sian Art, to acquire the Persian artistic understanding^ 
Others were put to prepare exact copies of their works, 
as Nanha was employed to copy the work of the master 
Bihzad. When it was finished Jahangir inscribed his 
autograph on it w^hich reads as follows : “ Allah is 

greater ! This work of Master Bihzad — ^two camels 
fighting — was seen and copied by Nanha the painter 
according to my orders. Written by Jahangir son of 
Akbar, Padshah, Ghulam, 1017 Many other 

such instances are well known in his reign. Another 
artist Shiv Das Kirat of the later period used to copy the 
work of Bihzad and other great masters with a view to 
acquire maturity in his workmanship ; one specimen of 
his by chance is available bearing the same testimony. It 
is found in the large collection of Mr. P, C. Manak. Patna. 
Shiv Das Kirat signs thus o Jii 

A batch of artists of the 18th and 19th centuries seems to 
have copied regularly the works of early Mughal masters 
of Persian descent, such as the portrait of Mullah Do 
Payaza, the portrait of Akbar with a bow and arrow, 
the portrait of Shah Jahan, etc., etc. These all are copies 
of the Mughal paintings and, as it happens, can be seen 
in the Boston Museum, showing evident signs of being 
the work of the later artists.*^ 

As time rolled on, the Indo-Persian school developed 
many different styles. One of them is specially worth 
mentioning ; the Indian School dealing with purely Indian 
life, mythology and legend, which received a religious 


(1) Dr. Yusufs sivticle'" The Progress of Painting under the Mugkals '' — 

Mujallah Osmarna V?iiversiiy, 1933. and Tuzak-i- Jahangir, edited by 
the late Say y id Ahoiad Khan. p. 285. 

(2) Persian Miniature Paintings, Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1933 PI, 87 

and p. 130. 

(3) P. C. Manak’s Collection, Album, p. 43. fol. 10. 

(4) Catalogue of Boston Museum, vol. V. Rajpui Painting, CCCCXCII-IV 

and CCCCLXXXIX, 
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touch in the latter period. Critics of the modern age have 
divided this Indian painting into many petty heads on 
flimsy grounds. Their futile activities have wrought 
much havoc and confusion and obscured the real charm 
of Indian Art, which has been utterly ignored. Instead 
of directing attention to the essential beauty and charm 
of our art they have turned men’s minds towards the study 
of a historical background of the subject on prejudicial 
lines. Art must be free from such narrow-mindedness. 
These orthodox writers on Art are doing their best to 
link up the old fresco-paintings in Indian caves with the 
present newly-founded Rajput School, through Jain 
miniature-paintings found in Gujrati MSS. of the 15th 
and 16th centuries, which seem rather ridiculous. Had 
the attempt been based on some sound and definite 
e\udence I should have admitted its usefulness. It has 
no connection either with the tradition, technique or 
spirit of the Art of Ajanta. 

The great authorities on Eastern Art, such as Dr. 
F. R. Martin, Blochet, Migeon, Sakesian Bey, Sir J, Sarkar, 
Stchoukine, etc., have disapproved of it. I quote here the 
opinions of Martin, Sarkar, and Sakesian Bey, which, 
I think, quite sufficient to convince. Martin says : — 
“ The Rajput attribution has been explored during the 
last few years and particularly by amateurs who have 
never seen a miniature of the great Indian period. Some 
writers on Indian Art declare them to belong to the Rajput 
school and that they represent the genuine Indian Art 
descended directly from the art of the masters of Ajanta. 
It is a coincidence that these miniatures were first painted 
just at the period when European travellers went to India. 

.It is specially in these decadent pictures that one 

recognises the different manners in which landscapes 
were represented by Persian and Indian artists.’"^ 

Sarkar says : — “ What Dr. Coomaraswamy calls the 
Rajput School of Painting is not an indigenous Hindu 
product, nor has it any national connection with Raj- 
putana.”^ 

Sakesian Bey says : — It is not to be forgotten that 
the art of Painting on paper has been introduced into 
India by Persian artists in the service of Timurid con- 
querors, that the first productions in the Mughal school 

(1) The Miniature-Painiing of Persia^ India and Turkey, p. 88. 

(2) Studies in Mughal India, by Sir Jaduaath Sarkar, p. 292. 
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were Persian works transposed in a new form, that the 
art of miniature of the Rajput does not seem to have 

existed in India before the Grand Mughals,'’ “It is 

indeed strange that one should not recognise in this national 
school that which one would ascribe to the Frescoes of 
Ajanta or any work anterior to the 16th and perhaps 
even to the 17th century. The types and costumes^ and 
religious manners should have inevitable affinities but 
nothing appears to be less certain than the derivation of 
the Rajput miniatures from the Frescoes of Ajanta, which 
are remote from each other by a thousand years. 

Deccani Style 

Even before the establishment of the Bahmani mon- 
archy (748 A.H. — 1347 A.D.) in the Deccan, relations 
with Central Asia w^ere many through invaders and tra- 
vellers. Also the well-known correspondence between 
Khwhjah Mahmud Gavan, the minister of the Bahmani 
Government and Maulana ‘Abdu’r-Rahman Jami shows 
that cultural intercourse with Central Asia and Persia 
existed. It surely gave a great stimulus to the Deccan 
to have an inspiration of Turanian culture. Thus the 
names of the writers and artists of Central Asia are attached 
to many compilations and monuments prepared here, 
and their masterpieces are still in situ. In the latter 
period the same developed a special Muhammadan Deccani 
sfyle in every branch of Art and Literature. Therefore, 
if the people of Hyderabad, Deccan, wmuld pay a little 
heed to it, I think, they could easily create a new Golconda 
or Deccani school in Painting on a sounder basis than any 
other. The Deccani school w^ould lead all existing Indian 
schools of Painting both in age and quality as the Hyder- 
abad Dominions lead in the case of the Fresco-paintings 
at Ajanta, of which they should be proud. An authentic 
illustrated manuscript of NajmuT-‘IJlum dated 978 AH., 
(=1520 A.D.), found in the Beatty Collection, London, 
came from the court of the ‘Adil Shahi kings of Bijapur. 
It has Persian paintings blended with Indian figures 
to some extent, on which Dr. Laurence Binyon of the 
British Museum has w^ritten a note.^ The same tradition 
in painting was upheld even on stronger lines by the master- 
painter Mullah Farukh Huseyn of Shiraz at the court of 
Ibrahim II (988-1035 A.H.), better known, for his versa- 
tility in every branch of Art and Literature, as ( 

(1) La Miniature Persane, Introduction, p. X. 

(2) Rupam^ January 1927, 
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Jagat Gttru — world's leader. Zahuri the court poet has 
noted it in his famous work Seh Nasar. Another book of 
similar merits in the Leylah Majnun in Urdu verse by a 
Deccani poet, Ahmad, of the days of Muhammad Qdli 
Qutb Shah (989-1020 A.H.), which is also illustrated, and 
about which Prof. Shaaimi, Punjab University, has written 
an authoritative note to the effect that this \vork surpasses 
even the Indo-Persian illustrated MSS. of those days in 
many respects.^ And in the latter period there was a 
Hindu artist Ustadh Prem Smgh Pir w^hose work is in 
one of Germany's collections.*^ 

The collection of Prof. Agha Haider Hasan of the 
Nizam College, Hyderabad, Deccan, consists of a good 
many rare and fine specimens of a great variety of painting 
especially of the later Deccani pictures, wiiich are worth 
seeing, some of them being signed by artists, such as : — - 
Shaymdas, Chandar Chalatar, Shisham Chalya, and 
Shankria. Shankria especially paints a scene of Nizam 
‘All Khan’s Darbar. Venkatachalam makes a clei^er study 
of the portrait of Na^vab Muhkam Jung Bahadur, and its 
reverse side bears a quatrain in Persian. Tara paints a 
prince with a falcon in his hand, and there is one picture 
by Dharam Das. 

Jain Style 

I go a little further and draw' attention to the reference 
to the Jam Gujarati miniature-painting made above. If 
w'e look back to the beginning of the Muhammadan his- 
torical record of Gujarat which w^e usually get in Arabic 
books such as Zafarn'l-Wali"" by Mohammed bin 'Umar 
bin Asfi . The Muslims established their permanent Govern- 
ment in Gujarat in 793 A.H. ( =1390 A.D.) under Muzaffar 
Shah. Moreover, early in the 13th century w'e see there 
Muslim architectural remnants such as a mosque with a 
lofty minaret founded at Cambay during 1224 A.D.^ 

This all show's that Islamic culture had begun to dominate 
in Gujarat about four centuries before the Mughals. 
Therefore there is every probability that the Jain MSS. of 
Gujarat referred to must have been influenced by Islamic 
miniature-painting which was the speciality of the Muslims, 

(1) Oriental College Magazine^ Lahore, November 1925. This MS* 
is from Sayyid ‘Abdu’l-Qadir’s Library. 

(2) Ea^rn Art AnnuaL 1931. 

(3) MS. of J awami'ul-Hakayat by Aufi from M. ‘Abdul Haq’s 
private library, showing one episode about the construction of a 
mosque and a minaret when Aufi was the Chief Justice at Cambay. 
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or altogether the work of some Muhammadan artist as 
here suggested. The Lahore Central Museum, I think, 
is one of the best museums of the world in respect of its 
collections of local old paintings — for example, it has the 
oldest specimens of characteristic miniature-painting of 
various periods of the Indian and Persian schools. By 
chance we find there some Jain paintings catalogued 
(v. No. K7-K30) which, I am sure, being the part of some 
MS,, must be regarded as the oldest of their type ever 
noticed by the critics. By permission of the Museum 
authorities I am reproducing one of them here. Neither 
of them bears any sign of affinity to those of Ajanta nor 
any spirit of Jainism. There is no doubt but that the 
subject of all these paintings is Hindu : they perhaps 
illustrate some romance ; but the technique of the work- 
manship and environments are altogether Islamic : — 
((^/.) The fashion of the costume, especially the upper and 
lower garments of the males and the turbans with a high- 
topped cap emerging from them are Islamic, {h) The 
faces of the males have trimmed moustaches, wdiich is 
indispensable for orthodox Muhammadans, as well as 
beards, (c) The pointed multifoil arched architecture, 
among other details is a speciality of the Muslims, (d) 
No house in those days had tapped w^ater-bowls such as 
are seen here except the houses of Muhammadans. 
(e) Almost all the paintings contain a holy-book-rest Rahl 
w^hich is absolutely Muhammadan and never seen in any 
other religion but Islam. (/) Moreover, simply to sym- 
bolise the holy book on the book-rest, the artist has been 
at pains to note the typical Islamic wmrds — Allah for God, 
Bismillah for the beginning of the holy book and Muhammad 
in distinct Arabic character. I could find out other 
points like these but I content myself with these Islamic 
signs as proof sufficient that the miniature-painting 
produced m India was thoroughly influenced by the 
Muhammadans. 

Mr. N, C. Mehta has referred to a unique GujarMi 
MS. of Vasanta Visala — a scroll on cloth dated 1451 A.D.* 
w^hich has 79 paintings — a form of mural painting. It 
was prepared during the reign of Ahmad Shah Qutbu’d- 
Din of Gujarat 855-863 A.H. {=^1451-1458 A.D.) as the 
words show. Mr. Mehta is himself mistaken here in 
pointing out the oversight of the scribe of the said MS. 


^Shi^ies ofAf^iun Fainting by N. C. Mehta, Chapter X. 
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who is perfectly right as regards the dates of the reign of 
Qutbu'd'Din. Mr. Mehta has sho^Mi in it some of the 
prominent and dominant points of Islamic culture which 
I have noted above in the Jain paintings of the Lahore 
Central Museum. Though this MS. was prepared after a 
century and a half of Muslim rule in Gujarat, yet we find 
that the Muslims had influenced deeply the life of people 
of Gujarat as evidenced in their works of Art. But 
Mr. Mehta says that at that time Bihzad the renowned 
artist of Persia, was not present — i.e., Persian painting 
was not in existence. How funny that is ! I attribute 
it to the weakness of Mr. Mehta’s knowdedge of Islamic 
Art. He should be aware of the fact that we have still 
in existence Persian and Arabic illustrated MSS. even of 
the eleventh century — ^rather earlier than that. I think 
the study of the above-noted authors’ works will reveal 
the truth to him.* 

The illustrations of the Vasanta Visala above referred 
to cannot possibly be held representative of the best of 
Jain minature-paintings because they are quite crude 
of their type and contain no iota of the spiritual air of the 
art of painting which one can enjoy from the aesthetic 
viewpoint. The best extant specimen of the old Jain 
miniature-painting is an illustrated MS. of Salibhadra, 
which can be called really a piece of art of the ancients. 
I first observed it in Calcutta at the Tagore's Septenary 
Anniversary Exhibition 1931, from the famous collection 
of Bahadur Singh Singhi. It is dated 1681 S.V.=1624 
A.D. (i.e., the reign of Jahangir), written in Rajasthani 
Hindi by Pandit Lavayana-Kirti Gani and illustrated 
with thirty-nine large coloured miniatures by an artist 
named Salivahana. Being of the large size (17 x 10| 
inches), at first glance one is reminded of one's previous 
observations of such MSS. of the Hindu epics — ^Ramayana 
and Mahabharata — in various collections prepared by the 
court-painters of Akbar. Of Ustadh Salivahana, who seems 
to have a thorough mastery of the technique of 
Mughal Art and to have been greatly influenced by the 
art motifs of the Mughals, nothing is recorded in this MS. 
beyond the fact that he was the artist of a Jain pictorial 
roll illustrated by him which is reproduced in Studies of 
Indian Painting, Here it is recorded that Ustadh Sali- 
vahana, the court-painter, has painted scenes as he saw them 
and ends his greetings to Acharya Vijayasena Suri. This 

* Persian MinuUure-Painiingy Clarendon Press, Oxford. 193S. 
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shows that, besides being a great artist, a painter attached 
to the court of Jahangir, he was also a pious man J 

It may be of interest also to the reader to know that 
my friend Mr. Ajit Ghose of Calcutta, a great collector of 
the day, very kindly showed me his unique MS, of Behari 
Lai’s Satsaiya illustrated by a Muslim artist, Sheikh 
Sana'ullah, ^vritten for Jagat Singh and completed on 
Friday the 5th day of the dark fortnight in Bisakh 1741 
S. V.=1680 A,D. Many Hindu poets of Hindi language 
were honoured by the Mughals for eminence in their 
poetry. Sundar Das of Gwaliai is one of them, who 
received the title of Kavi Ray and afterwards Mahakavi 
Ray from Shah Jahan. His work Nayika is illustrated 
with about twenty illustrations. This MS. belongs to the 
middle of the seventeenth century and the illustrations 
can be called good specimens of Hindu style. ^ 

The Muhammadans must be regarded as the pioneers 
of miniature-painting in India, and they were the artists 
who taught it to their neighbours. 

Ragmalas — Symbols of Music 

In the domain of Music and Poetry the only extant 
record of the Music and Poetry of the ancients is 
the huge work Kitabul Aghani by AbuT-Faraj Isfahani 
(d. 856 A.H.=1068 A.D.)^ in twenty volumes of which 
illustrated manuscripts are available in various libraries 
in the Islamic world. The same traditions in these 
branches of art and literature flourished in Persia and 
India along with the conquests of the Muslims. Especially 
as legards music in India, since the latter period, 
it took up its name on classical lines ‘‘ Rag Mala 
or Ragani. The illustrated MSS. prepared here 
jointly by both Hindu and Muslim masters, having 
symbolical conceptions of different forms of music, 
depicted in human figures where necessary, have pure 
Indian atmosphere. During the reigns of Shah Jahan 
and Aurangzeb many such books were written on Hindi 
music.^ Slier Muhammad Nawab Qawwal and Mirza 

(1) Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta, June» 
1938. An lUueirated Salbkadra MS. by P. S. Nahar. 

(2) Loan Exhibition from Ghose Collection 1925. Items No. 65-82. 

(3) Kitabu'l-Aghani — Encyclopedia of Islam. 

(4) I refer here only to the items No. 2018,2031, 1841-45, & 1853. 
of Persian MSS. on Music in the Bodleian Library Oxford, out of 
numerous othere and CaUdo^ie of Boston Museum, Vol. V. Rajput 
Painting, LXYI, LXXVIIWX. 
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Mukarram Khan Safvi were the best masters of music 
at their courts.^ Lai Khan and JaganNath, contempo- 
raries of Aurangzeb, are said to be the descendants of Ustadh 
Tansen. Muhammad Nadir of Samarqand paints a 
portrait of Sher Muhammad Qawwal while at his best in 
music.^ It is regarded as a masterpiece of painting. 
Nadhamal, who usually paints musical subjects, lived 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. His work, with his 
signature in Persian character, is found in many collections, 
especially in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. But his 
best specimen of work, reproduced in Indian Music, is the 
sjnger Bhawani Das, who used to play at Pakhawuj.^ 
Apart fiom the many sets of Ragani pictures, illustrat- 
ed MSS. on music were going to be prepared by experts 
with the help of painters during the latter period which 
I have seen in several collections.^ 

Later Mughal-Hindu Artists 

I have had the opportunity to explore numerous collec- 
tions both in India and Europe in connection with my 
researches for the Dictionary of Musulman Miniature- 
Painters and thus have seen many important and useful 
specimens of work, but in this article I am noting below 
the names of Hindu artists especially of the eighteenth 
century from the famous Johnson Collection at the India 
Office, London, which is not properly catalogued as yet, 
and from other sources of equal importance. These 
artists used to work under Mughal chiefs and nobles : — 

Book II. — ^Folio. A portrait of Famikhsiyar signed by 
Khemanand. 

Book V. — This book contains a good many pictures 
of the later period and they all are of Hindu religious 
subjects. They generally bear wTitings in both Persian 
and Hindi characters, and all are perhaps by one artist 
named Sitaldas, which name appears on Folio 22, Also 
this artist’s name occurs in many other books of the same 
collection as well as in one of the MSS. of the Bodleian 
Library, OxfordJ One Ragani picture of the Handela 

(1-2), Mahathir A- Alamgiri of Mohd. Saqi, p. 884, (Urdu Trans. 
Deccan) and Indian Painting under the Mughal by P. Brown, PL. XVI, 
p. 81. 

(3) Indian Music by Atiya Begum. 

(4 ) The best specimens (two sets) of Ragam pictures are found in 
the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay from Sir Akbar Hydari’s 
Collection, 

(5) Bodleian Library, Oxford, Douee Or. 62. Fol, 
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Rag by Bahadur Singh : and the same Bahadur Singh 
portrays an aged emperor perhaps Shah 'Alam seated on a 
balcony overlooking a lake, which portrait is in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and folio 54. 
Bhairon Rag by Sitaldas. 

Book II. — Folio 17* A picture by one Gowardhan, 
That it is the wwk of a later-age artist is obvious from the 
technique and design. 

Book XVIII, — A Prince on horseback with a falcon 
in his hand signed by Rai Bho] Raj, who used to work 
under the Peshwas. (1740 — -1761 A.D.) 

Book XXI, — Folio 3. A picture by Nanha Rai 
showing a young man. It is not of a good quality and this 
Nanha Rai is not the Nanha of the days of Jahangir, 
as is evident from his work and the suffix to his name, Rai. 

Bool XXII, — ^Folio 17. The portrait of Mirza 
Hidayatullah of the days of '’Azani Shah by Thakur 
Rao Ganj Singh. Folio 27. A picture of polo-playing 
in outline and roughly coloured by an artist Ram Suhae. 
It is just possible that he may have been one of the relatives 
of Goubar Suhae who is cited here from the collection of 
Chughtai, the well-known artist of Lahore. 

Book XXIII, — Folio 1. The portrait of Nawab 
Sahib Qiblah ‘Aziz Khan Bahadur by Chhaj Mai. 

Book XXIV, — Folio 1. The portrait of Bahadur 
Shah* This piece of work bears signature in the form 
(The work of Hunhar Hal). It shows 
that he is another Hunliar, quite different from the 
artist of that name of the days of Jahangir because he 
adds a suffix to his name JU , which means of the 
present age, simply to make a distinction from another 
artist of that name. On the other side of this folio there 
is a portrait of a prince Muhzzu'd-Din by an artist Jawahar 
Mai. Folio 10 bears a portrait of Raja Bishen Singh 
by Ustad Gulab Rai. 

Book XXXIV,— Th\s whole volume is devoted to the 
Ragani pictures and they are by two artists, Ustad Ordat 
Singh and Mohan Singh whose signatures are found on 
them. 

* Bankipur Catalogue, vol. 9. p. 113. Sayyid ^\bdullah’s 
article on “ Anand Ram Mukhiis — Oriintal College Magazine^ February 
19559 aud Punjab University Library MSS. P, I, 34, p. 158, 
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Book XXXVIII . — Karnamah-i-'‘lshq. (The Romance 
of Love), by Anand Ram Mukhlis (d. 1164 A,H. = 1T50 
A.D.)- He composed the story Husn wa ^Ishq (Beauty 
and Love) of Prince Gouhar and Queen Mamlukat. Its 
beginning shows that it was completed in 1144 A.H. 
Fortunately the India Office has the author's autographed 
illustrated copy and it bears 37 folios of paintings by an 
artist Marak, brother of Gowardhan, who took five years 
to finish this work of Anand Ram Mukhlis dated 1151 
A.H, It was written by a scribe Hargolal during the 17th 
year of the reign of Muhammad Shah. Anand Ram 
Mukhlis has mentioned two great painters of his days, 
Charandas and Gowardhan, in his great work 
This all establishes that there really was an artist of the 
name of Gowardhan quite different from the great artist 
of that name in the days of Akbar and Jahangir. 

Book XLII. — A collection of Ragani pictures by Gobind 
Singh and other artists who have already been men- 
tioned. 

Book XLV. — One study by an artist named Mul 
Chand. 

Book L, — Folio 1. One study showing the worship 
of Lingayam by an artist named Rai Fateh Chand, 

Book LVIII. — -The portrait of a painter Dal Chand 
by another artist named Mohan Singh. 

Book LX. — Folio 6. A portrait of Nawab Daud Khan 
and another portrait on folio 22 of Nawab Qudsiya Begam 
mother of Muhammad Shah Ghazi by Mul Chand whose 
work is noted above in book 45. 

Book LX VII* — One study by Shyam Das about 
whom much has been said here in connection with Mola 
Ram. 

The British Museum, London, is really very rich in 
such collections which are kept imder the able supervision 
of Dr. Laurence Binyon, and I note here only the work of 
three artists of the same category" : Makar, who flourished 
in the days of Aurangzeb, paints a scene from Mahabharata 
— Udishtra wrestling with Karma. Bandi, son of Karam 
Chand, depicts another scene from Mahabharata — Arjuna 
and Bhima, Meo Das. whose work is much influenced by 
European style and technique, draws a farm with two 
travellers.* 


*Guide to m Exhibition, 1923. 
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There are numerous pictures in the Baroda Museum 
which are signed by such artists of the times of Akbar, 
Jahangir, and Shahjahan as Jagan Nath, Sanwla, Bishen 
Das, Hunhar, and Nanha. But the work is quite modern 
and not of the quality to be expected had they really been 
drawn by those artists. It is possible that artists of a 
later age might have adopted the names of those artists 
for their high rank in the history of Indian Painting. 

Among the less noteworthy artists of this late period 
Melir Chand deserves to be mentioned — an eclectic artist, 
who more or less freely copies the Persian style of Huma- 
yun"s time, the historical Mughal paintings of the 17th 
and the English representations of the 18th century. 
Simultaneously with this he sometimes attempts the 
Krishna themes and subjects of the Linga cult, while 
sometimes he depicts the life of Muslim saints. He also 
paints landscapes and frontispieces. Dr, Kuhnel has 
discovered from the Museum Fur Volkarkund at Berlin 
a series of miniatures and specimens of calligraphy almost 
all signed by this artist named Mir Chand or Mehr Chand 
son of Gangaram. Some of his works are portraits such 
as that of Shah ‘Alam (1759-1806 A.D.) and two of Nawab 
Shaja‘u'dDoulaof Oudh (1756-1775 A.D.) wth his children. 
The latter seems to be either a copy or the original of 
another artist's work named Nevazilal.^ 

At that time also there were some Hindu poets who 
were great scholars of Arabic and Persian, such as Lachmi 
Ram Pandit and Lala Lachmi Narain Munshi. Both 
were great masters of the art of calligraphy through 
which they had acquired a good knowledge of the art of 
painting too, simply to embellish their specimens of callig- 
raphy, although their specimens of work have never come 
to light. The former died in 1818 and of the latter no 
date is mentioned.^ 

Sometimes artists and poets are inspired by extra- 
ordinary occurrences around them and thus leave a land- 
mark after them in their personal expressions either in 
painting or words. Similarly Bhupal Singh paints a 

(1) E. Kuhners article on Mehr Chand “ An Unknown Mnghai 
Painter.” Berlin Museum Vol XLIII. 11-12, 1922. Miniaturemderm 
tm Ishmischen Orient, p. 48. And Miniature Indienne du Mmee de 
Louvre par Ivan Stcboukine, P- 74. Musee ho. 35, 571. 

(2) Tazkira Khushnivisan, Calcutta, p. 119 and One MSS, of 
Bankipur. 
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scene of the last Mughal king playing Holi in the Divan 
Khas/ and on the other hand Bhikam depicts a scene of 
Nadir Shah receiving the jewels after the sack of Delhi. 
This piece of work also bears a seal of the emperor on 
its back. 

A^iisU of the Neo-school of Hindu Painting 

These Hindu artists follow religious themes generally 
on the following topics : — Krishna Lila — ^Ramayana — 
Mahabharata — ^Vedic Ballads — Sarangaras— Nayka — Par- 
bati — ^Ragmalas, etc. 

The artists of these religious motives, who have up to 
this day produced innumerable fine wmrks of art. are 
completely in obscurity as regards their real names and 
careers, which is not the case with both Hindu and Muslim 
artists of the early Mughal period even up to the days of 
Aurangzeb. It is also a fact that Hindu artists from the 
very beginning were less literate than the Muslim artists, 
which may be one of the main causes why these artists 
did not sign their pictures. The question arises : How 
these artists could attempt such high and perfect mytho- 
logical subjects ? Either they were guided by someone 
and they did not like naturally to place their names on 
them, or perhaps under the sentiments of religion no ne- 
cessity of getting recognition was ever felt by them : or it 
may be just, according to Dr. Martin’s interpretation, 
that these paintings w'ere executed for sale to foreigners, 
in wdiich case no question of attribution to the workman 
is concerned. I find that no-one has ever devoted atten- 
tion to this important point, so I have sought information 
about it, and have been able to collect the following 
facts about Hindu artists of the later period : — 

By the end of the 17th centur}^ we find that in India 
the arts were spread beyond the bounds of the Mughal 
court. The artists of the Mughal Imperial court had to 
scatter and look for other patrons ; thus a good many 
Hindu artists w^ho had learnt the art of miniature-painting 
from the Muhammadans had settled in Hill States, where 
they would have had to adapt their acquired Mughal style 
to their environment, as was the case of Shyamdas and 
Kehrdas who w^ere ancestors of Mola Ram. the hero of the 

(1) Ivan Stchoukine’s “ Indienne Peintures ’’ PL. LXIV. 

(2) Calcutta Exhibition, December 1928. Item No. 685, from A. 
Ghose’s Collection. 
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so-called Rajput School of painting. They were in the 
service of Suleyman Shikoh, son of Dara Shikoh. At 
that time the struggle for the throne between the sons of 
Shahjahan had driven the members of the royal house to 
different parts of India. Suleyman Shikoh had taken 
temporary refuge with Raja Fateh Singh, then the ruling 
chief of Garhwal- Shyamdas and Kehrdas had accom- 
panied Prince Suleyman Shikoh during his flight to Garhwal. 

Mola Ram in his youth was the disciple of a Muham- 
madan learned in the mystical Sufi philosophy and, being 
a poet in both Persian and Hindi, described the wars of 
Aurangzeb and something of his own history : — 

Having surrendered the Prince, the Raja of Garhwal 
confiscated or, to be more exact, misappropriated the 
wealth and property of Prince Suleyman which he had 
brought with him from Delhi and had left behind, in- 
cluding his followers, courtiers, and stewards at Siri- 
nagar."" 

Mola Ram's ancestors Shyam Das and Hardas also formed 
part of the booty, as the poet (Mola Ram) tells us : — - 

“ Shyamdas and Hardas, son and father, he {Pirthi 
Shah) detained with him, knowing that they belonged to 
the clan of Tanwars (Rajput) and were the Prince's 
ministers, he paid them due respect in his court. Since 
then we have remained in Garhwal and it is thus that 
our ancestors came to Garhwal. In their family I am 
born and Mola Ram is my name.’'^ 

Mola Ram's descendants are still called Musawwar 
(painters) in their native town Sirinagar (Garhwal) and 
Jagirdars — ^free land-holders. Mola Ram was the artist 
par excellence and the author of most of the paintings. 
The drapery and dresses of the paintings either of Mola 
Ram or of pictures in his school are the same as work 
by men of Mughal times ; they lived at Delhi or in the 
courts of the Raja of Garhwal or Kangra.^ Fortunately 
Shyamdas' s two studies are found, one at the India Office 
in Johnson’s famous collection and the other in Prof. 
Agha Haider Hasan's collections, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

(1) Rupam No. 8. “ Some Notes on Mola Ram October 1921 

The writer has noted the geneological order of Mola Ram in this way ; — 

Shaym Das— Hardas— Hiralal-Mangatram—Molaram—J awala* 
ram— Te j aram — Balakram . 

(2) Rupam No. 8, 26, 87 and 46 up to October 1929, 
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Mola Ram’s father Mangat Ram’s two wood-cut flower 
designs are reproduced by Mr. French in his Himalayan 
Art} One Balak Ram of the same brilliant family of 
artists still works even to this day. Mr. French has also 
mentioned the work of other artists of the same class such 
as Hazuri who paints a picture of Alexander the Great, 
and Kushan Lai, the favourite painter of Raja Sansar 
Chand, although his work has not come to light. The 
best work which Mr. French saw was by an old artist, 
Nandu, in the temple of Lachman Narayan in Kangra 
town. Though many artists were killed by the earth- 
quake of 1 903, yet Nandu, Hazuri, Gulab Ram, and Lach- 
man Das were still working. They are of Gujra caste. 
Nandu’s ancestors had come to Kangra in 1563 A.D. 
Another great artist Fattu is also described. It is pro- 
bably not knovTL that the fugitive Prince Jahandar Shah 
had also painters in his tutelage at Benares. One of their 
descendants, Ram Parshad, is still working for Bharat 
Kala Parshad. The Benares school of painting, which 
lingered on to about 1T80 A.D., is probably a direct off- 
shoot of the later and decadent art of the Mughals.^ 

Mr. Ajit Ghose says : — “ A painter, who in the land of 
his labours enjoys to this day an even greater reputation 
than Mola Ram, was Raja Haricharan Das. An ex- 
quisite series of illustrations of Gita Govinda is attributed 
to him, from which I have selected one example of Ras 
Lila. The nineteenth century could boast of two such 
great painters as Mola Ram and Haricharan, but the race 

of indigenous painters is now extinct witness the 

Hamir Hath illustrations reproduced by Hirananda Sastri 
in the Journal of Indian Art and Industry. This series 
was painted in the first decade of the 19th century by a 
painter named Sanju.'’® 

Without any hesitation I declare here that the above- 
noted account of Mola Ram’s career still requires to be 
based on some more reliable and contemporary authority. 
He is really a genius. I suggest that a careful study of his 
career as a painter is needed. 

Gouhar Suhae, whose three best specimens of work are 
found in the unique collection of Klian Bahadur Chughtai, 

(1) Himalayan Painting by J. C. French P. 20-45 56-60, 101-106. 
and plates 19-20. 

(2) Mehta’s Studies of Indian Paintings p. 4. 

(8) Roope Lekha — “ The School of Rajput Painting. ” April 1929. 
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the artist. These are the finest specimens of Indian paint- 
ing of the period. The chief characteristic of this artist 
is that he generally paints large female faces with minute 
detail and meticulous perfection. He signs in Persian 
character in shakasta style Sakht 

Gouhar Suhae on the back of the pictures. I am trying 
to compile a separate monograph on the characteristic 
of the style of this artist. 

Manku and Chaitu of the hill school w^ere employed in 
pictorial translation of the great Hindu classics and stirring 
episodes of the epics of the Puranas. One study of 
Manku’s is available with signature which reads : — Manak 
ki Lekhi (The work of Manak). I think, 

perhaps Manak and Chaitu were father and son because 
in the Lahore Central Museum there is one portrait of 
Manak and the Hindi inscription on it reads, although 
it is to some extent blurred, Manak Pisar (son of) 

Chaitu Musaw^war. Sahib Ram, a portrait-painter of 
Jaipore, whose name is found in an inscription on a magnh 
ficent portrait of Raja Partab Singh. Also the portrait 
of another artist Pandit Nainsukh is reproduced in Rupam 
from Tagore's collection. It is in profile in an oval shape. 
The young artist is showm actually sketching on his board 
or sketch-book with a fine brush in his hand. The in- 
scription on it in Hindi reads the portrait of Nainsukh.^’ 
It is interesting to note here that this Nainsukh had also 
two sons Gouhu and Kama who were well knowui artists 
and whose portraits are found in the Central Museum, 
Lahore ; the Hindi inscriptions on them show clearly that 
they were the sons of Nainsukh. Another artist of the 
same category, named Kani Ram, is mentioned from Mr. 
Treasury wala's collection, whose name is inscribed on 
an unfinished drawing. It reads — Shabih Chatera Kani 
Ram (^he portrait of artist 

Kani Ram). A keen observation of it will reveal that 
pots of paints, drawing-board, brushes, etc., represent 
an artist. The portraits of the artists Mangat Ram, Sah]b 
Ram and Pandit Nainsukh, referred to here, have been 
reproduced in different numbers of Rupam from various 
collections. But the portraits of other such artists — 
Pandit Sev, Khush Hala, Nikka and Ram Lai, in addition 
to the above-noted ones from the Lahore Museum, are 
also found in the same museum. The portraits of all 
these artists, whether in the Lahore Museum or in any 
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Other collection show that they all belong to one and the 
same, school, court and place where they have been 
prepared.^ 

The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay also contains 
a fine collection of both European and Indian paintings 
hardly seen in any other Indian Museum. The visitor 
from overseas, just after landing at the Indian port, can 
enjoy to some extent the same atmosphere as he feels 
on his visit to some museum in Europe. But here the 
majority of the collections are either bequests or loans 
from great collectors such as from Sir Rattan Tatta, 
Sir Akbar Hydari, etc. By chance Sir Akbar's collection 
is rich in Oriental MSS. and paintings. It has one illus- 
trated and illuminated MS., of Divan Hafiz dated 1282 
A.H.=1865 (perhaps the work of Shaym Narain as his 
name appears there) in which tlie Persian verse is illus- 
trated in a purely Indian style (No, 9), And one painting 
depicting a scene from Radha and Krishna, in which they 
are shown sitting on a throne, bears the name of the artist ; 
Lai Chand. 

Among the other love romances of India there is also 
the very popular love romance of Baz Bahadur and Rup 
Mati of Malva. It has been illustrated by innumerable 
artists, both on horseback galloping towards the hills. 
The pioneer work in this respect, as regards age and quality, 
is that of a Muslim artist Fa’izu’llah, found in the Bibli- 
oiheque Nation ale, Paris, ^ The later artists also took the 
same subject, imitating them ; as is found in many collec- 
tions. I came across one such picture signed by a Hindu 
artist, Bhima,^ of the 19th century. 

During the Sikh regime, especially in the Punjab, many 
artists were attempting Sikh religious subjects, showing 
the life of pious men and others. One artist Chhajju’s 
work shows a group of Sikh pious men, which is explained 
thus in a Hindi poem : — An excellent chair was made of 
gold. The king Visawa Singh liked it very much and sat 
on it. The bird Tuti (parrot) is greatly amusing the party 
by repeating the same words as Deva Singh utters with "a 
laugh, Sabha Singh is wearing such a look as one cannot 
help laughing to see. He is expert in the game of chupat 

(1) Rupam, as quoted above, and Lahore Museum D 115-D 122. 

(2) Les Peintures des MSS, Fersans de La Collection B, N., Paris 
Plates LXXX. 

(8) Exhibition of Indian Paintings. Chiefly of the Jaipore school, 
1980. No. 185. 
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and has won a treasure. Behind him is standing Gulab 
Daya Singh with a handkerchief in his hand. Such a 
picture has Chhajju accomplished.”^ Another artist is 
Kapur Singh of Amritsar who generally used to paint bazar 
scenes with popular subjects such as Kanpkata (split^ear) 
or a Jogit harp in hand, in fancy dress. ^ 

Especially as regards illustrations of the love romances 
already current here, apart from the well known Hindu 
epics, it is evident that the artists of the Neo-Hindu 
school also tried their hands at other themes. Hamir 
Hath, in which Sultan ‘Alau'd-Din is shown shooting a 
rat, the queen despatching a letter to her lover, the Sultan 
seated on the throne, — Leylah and Majnim conversing 
in the desert, a camel kneeling to the right,— *^0 Tim 
Mahinwal, Sohni crossing the river to visit Mahinwal, — - 
Sassi Pminun Punnun on a camel addressing Sassi who 
stands before him holding the bridle, etc., etc. In this 
respect the Paduvamat of Malik Mohammad Jaisi and 
Behari's SaUayya have been the great source of inspiration 
for the wTiters and artists of these romances.^ 

In conclusion I think it necessary to add that everyone 
will be compelled to agree with my view that these Hindu 
miniature-painters, who are held responsible for bringing 
about the Neo-school of Hindu painting of the later 
Mughal days, were not only influenced by the Mughals, 
but that they had learnt everything at the Mughal courts ; 
after which their followers, according to their circumstances, 
constituted a Neo-religious Hindu school of painting. 
Moreover, the style and technique of their work is not 
very old in the opinion of most experts. 


lllusiraiions 

1. A hitherto unpublished and signed work of Mir 
Sayyid 'Alt of Tabriz Judai is reproduced here illustrating 
a scene from Razamnamah (Mahabharata). It is from a 
MS. in three volumes of 18x10 inches including 84 full- 
size miniatures by the court artists of Akbar. Its scribe 

(1) SoTm Court Portraits of the Pahari School in Dutch CoHections, 
by H. Goets — Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta 
December 1983. 

(2) History oj Fine Arts of India and Ceylon^ 1st Ed. p. 326-7. 

(8) Boston M%t>seum Catcdogue, Rajput Paintings, Vol. V. XCI-IV, 
CXLIX-CL and CLI. 
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is Pir Muhammad bin Muhammad Hafiz, and it is dated 
1014 A.H., the year of the death of Akbar, Oriental 
College Magazine 1925, November. 

2. Reproduced here by the courtesy of the Central 
Museum, Lahore. No. K. 21. which is fully discussed 
here, being a part of the Jain MS. showing signs of Islamic 
culture. 


3. Reproduced here by the courtesy of the collector, 
Bahadur Singh Singhi, Calcutta, and the Journal of the 
Oriental Society, Calcutta. The figures are dressed in the 
fashionable style of the Mughal court and wearing two- 
coloured shawls (dorukha), one red and violet and the 
yellow and violet colours. 

4. It is a gift of Sir Michael Sadler, Master of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, to the vTiter, which is reproduced 
here with hearty thanks. This outline depicts a scene from 
Mahabharataby some artist of the later period and it shows 
how he has assimilated the style of the work of the artist 
of Akbar's days, such as that reproduced here by Mir 
Sayyid ‘'Ali of Tabriz, having almost the same atmosphere. 
It bears inscribed in Hindi the names of the heroes of 
Mahabharata — Almbusha Gatotkach, Bhimsen, Sehdev, 
Nakul, and Panduva. It also shows how those artists 
used to begin their works. It is an excellent specimen of 
the time and shows freehand drawing brush-outline. 


M. Abdulla Chughtai. 
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The assassinated Emperor Qutbu’d-din had five brothers. 
Farid Khan, Abu Bakr Khan, ‘All Khan, Baha Khan and 
‘Usman, The first two were 15 and 14 years of age while 
the youngest, ‘Usman, was only 5 years old, Farid had 
already finished the holy Qur’an and was being trained in 
the military arts. Abu Bakr was studying the holy book 
and had a leaning towards literary pursuits and calligraphy. 
‘All and Baha had just begun to learn the Qur’an, 
(to V. 437). * They were brought up in every circumstance of 
ease and glorj" — but the heaidless traitor, Khusrau Khan, 
now decided to sacrifice them. He accordingly gave 
orders and his wild ruffians at once rushed into the royal 
Harem — wffiich, says the poet, even angels and fairies 
could not enter without fear. The princes were hunted 
out and forcibly separated from their {'liaging, crying 
mothers. The elder two were immediately slaughtered 
and the rest w^ere most cruelly blinded. 

These scenes are depicted in the Tughluq-Namah 
under two headings, and with such vivid details that the 
horrified reader feels as if the heart-rending tragedy was 
being enacted before his own eyes. The author was able 
to gather all this information on the authority of an eye- 
witness, as he himself explains : — 

(v. 619). 

This is why this particular piece of the poem always 
appeared to me worthy of holding an unique place amongst 
the historical tragedies of the World Classics. 


* Barani, it is to be noted, mentions only two princes by name, 
while other details of their age and instruction are found nowhere, so 

far as I know. 
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In the next chapter, the poet condemns the cowardly 
attitude of the nobility who witnessed all the cruel bar- 
barities perpetrated by the wicked regicide without any 
effective remonstrance. According to the Tughluq-Namah. 
Malik Tughluq w’as the only prominent noble of the 
realm who heard the tale of the bloody revolution at 
the metropolis with revengeful, almost maddened, rage. 
But his owm son, Fakhru'd-din Juna, wdio was to 
succeed his father as the notorious Emperor Muhammad 
Tughluq (II) a few years afterwards, w^as evidently kept 
as a hostage at Delhi and the infuriated father had to wait 
for some time till he received a secret message from Juna 
asking his father for instructions.* He w^as as secretly 
directed to get out of the dutches of the usurper as quickly 
as possible. Juna succeeded in making good his escape 
in company with a friend, wdio w^as the son of another 
provincial Governor, namely Malik Bahram of Uchchha, 
and escorted by the fastest horse ot his cavalry. 

Amir Khusrau is explicit in informing us that no-one 
among the numerous army of the usurper had the courage 
to pursue the deserters. Ibn Batutah's story that Juna 
pretended to give his horses a round and slipped out of 
reach of Khusrau Khan, seems indirectly to support Amir 
Khusraids version ; but Barani says there was a futile 
attempt to overtake Juna. I am inclined to think this is 
another error of that confused historian. 

Anyw^ay, the party safely arrived at the headquarters 
of Malik Tughluq wKo was overjoyed to receive his daring 
son. Their interview^ is described by the poet in an 
exquisite style (v. 813-843) and may perhaps compare 
favourably w'ith any passage of a similar character in 
Persian literature. 

The flight of Fakhru'd-din Juna caused a sensation in 
Delhi. The usurper consulted his ruffians and it was 
decided to assassinate the remaining princes of royal blood 
and lavishly spend money to ensure the loyalty of the 
army. The news of this fresh atrocity still more exas- 
perated Malik Tughluq who now" publicly declared his 
determination to take full revenge for his ‘ tiger-like 
Khalji patrons from those filthy dogs of Delhi.’ Indeed 

* The name of this secret emissnry is given as ‘Alt Yaghdi in the 
poem (v. 768). One ‘Ali Aghdi is mentioned by Baxani in his list of the 
prominent nobles of Muliainmad Tughluq’s court, and Amtr Khusrau 
also incidentally cites the nauie in his prose work called the 
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he was getting so furious that, in delivering his verbal 
reply to a messenger from one^ of Hasan Khusrau Khan’s 
few Muslim companions, he flared up suddenly and struck 
off the head of the unfortunate courier with his own hand : 

Jw (J j (jL^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 3 ^ ^ 3 ^^ ^ J ^ W 

{v. 988, 989). 

( 5 ) 

30 lines in praise of pen and penmanship to introduce 
the correspondence of Malik Tughluq with other provincial 
Governors inviting them to join him in the righteous war 
against the regicide-usurper. The fact is mentioned by 
Barani and other historians but the particulars given in 
the Tughluq-Namah are altogether lacking and appear 
valuable enough to bear a brief recapitulation here : — 

1. Tughluq was most anxious to have Malik Bahram 
Abyeh, the veteran Governor of Uchcliha (Sindh), on his 
side in this difficult and hazardous undertaking. Bahram 
was his personal friend, and tlie African traveller, Ibn 
Batutah, also stresses his great share in the successful 
rebellion. It is certain that he immediately brought his 
contingent and was the right hand man of Tughluq 
throughout.^ 

2. Another letter was despatched to Maghalti, 
Amir of Multan, who apparently regarded himself as 
Viceroy of all the northern provinces as constituted in 
those days, and thought it was impertinent on the part of a 
subordinate Governor to move him in such high matters of 
State. But Tughluq was able to raise a strong opposition 
at the very headquarters of Maghalti, who lost his life 
in an attempt to fly from his o^vn mutinous officers. 

3. Malik Yak Lakhi, the Governor of Samana, was 
a close neighbour of Malik Tughluq but turned hostile to 
his suggestion of revolt against Delhi. Not content \rith 
professing his loyalty to the new Emperor (Khusrau Khan), 
Yak Lakhi had the temerity to raid Dipalpur but was easily 

(1) This was Yusuf Sufi whom Barani also makes a target of violent 
vituperation for his siding with the “ ungrateful infidels.’’ 

(2) Ibn Batutah says that, after the fall of Delhi, Tughluq offered the 
throne to Bahram, who refused it (voL II, chapter 12). There is no 
doubt he was the first noble of the realm during the reign of Tughluq I, 
but later, joined the general insurrection against Mohaiamad Tughluq 
JI and was killed fighting. 
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repulsed and met an inglorious end at the hands of a furious 
mob at the seat of his own Government. 

4 & 5. Two very remote Governors to receive 
Tughluq’s invitation were Mohammad Shah Sur of Siwas- 
tan and Malik Hoshang of Jalor (W. Rajputana). Both 
of them heartily approved the project but were unable to 
give any effecti^’^e assistance. 

6. The last, but not the least important, man 
addressed was ‘Ainu’I-Mulk Multani, whom Khusrau Khan 
retained as Chief Minister of the Empire and who had the 
province of Malva as his appanage ‘Amu’l-Mulk at first 
took care to apprise Khusrau Khan of the secret message 
received from Tughluq, but, when again pressed by a 
second emissary, sent an encouraging reply to the organisor 
of the insurrection, 

( 6 ^ 

The rebel Governor was already dreaming of victory 
and its glorious reward. The poet fully narrates Malik 
Tughluq's three successive visions that he saw during 
these days of preparation for the coming struggle ; but 
perhaps a more auspicious stimulus was his successful 
raid upon a large convoy bringing Sindh treasures, horses, 
etc., to the Imperial Court at Delhi. This enormous booty 
\vas judiciously distributed among the soldiers, causing 
much rejoicing in the town of Dipalpur, which, in addition 
to its military activities, now became a brisk centre of 
trade (v, 1317 to 1505). This act of open hostility forced 
Khusrau Khan — whom the author of the Tughluq-Namah 
represents to have been in a state of terrified anxiety — ^to 
send out a punitive force against the rebellious Tughluq. 
It was commanded by Khusrau Klian’s younger brother 
'who had recently been given the pompous title of ‘ Khan 
Khanan ’ generally reserved for victorious commanders 
of the highest rank. 

The Imperialists advanced up to the fort of ‘ Sartabah ' 
(Sirsah ?) or, according to the version of the historian 
Badaoni, Sarsuti, which was the first military post of 
Tughluq’s province on the Delhi frontier. They ravaged 
the country round but failed to overawe MahmCid, the 
Commander of the little fort, who held out to threaten 
their line of communication, thus possibly checking their 
further advance. This situation gave something of an 
advantage to the rebel army and Tughluq at once decided 
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to take the field. Numerically weaker than his opponents, 
his was an extremely efficient force, consisting of men of 
such martial races as the ^ Ghazz, Dar, Russi and Tajik*’ 
In a public address Ghazi Malik Tughluq told them he was 
determined to fight to the bitter end and in this crisis of 
his life only those need follow his fortunes who were like- 
wise ready to stake their all on the hazardous issue. The 
soldiers expressed their willingness with acclamation and 
having renewed the oath of loyalty were led out amid 
scenes of extraordinary enthusiasm. The Ghazi, putting 
his trust in God, began the fateful march tow^ards 
Hindustan : — 

J J > S ^ 5 jO Ai 

Jv. Tj 

( 7 ) 

It is difficult to locate the exact place of the battle 
but it may not be very far from the modern town of Hisar. 
The Tughluq-Namali states that the Dipalpur army passed 
the village of Alapur and encamped on the banks of the 
“ Hauz-i-Bahat, leaving between them and their adver- 
saries a waterless desert about ten ‘ kos ’ (or 20 miles) m 
length. This served as a natural defence, and the Imperial- 
ists had to traverse the whole distance in one night in 
their attempt to surprise Tughluq’s camp next morning. 
They had a distinct advantage in their superior number 
and" better equipment. The long and hot journey over- 
night had tired the men but they had to engage the enemy 
who promptly came out in battle array, leaving them little 
time to rest. Thus the march was turned into a regular 
assault under cover of a strong column of war-elephants 
who seem to have continued to advance, exposing the 
following Centre to the counter-charges of the hostile 
cavalry. The marked contrast between the military 
ability and personal valour of the two commanders soon 
told. Tughluq skilfully developed his general attack into 
an encircling movement, while the nervous Khan Khanan 
under his magnificent red canopy, shrunk like wet grass 
beneath the shade of a mushroom/’ could no longer manage 
to stand the shocks. Few other leaders of the Imperialists 
seem to have fought in earnest, the majority following the 
example of their jjanicky Commander-in-Chief, who showed 


(to V. 1692). 
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his pluck only in leaving the battle-field in time to effect 
a sate but shameless flight. It is possible the victors did 
not pursue him out of sheer contempt, but busied them- 
selves in taking stock of the enormous booty left behind, 
including the red canopy of the Khan Khanan. A large 
number of the routed army, evidently too fatigued by 
their overnight march and the day-time defeat to think of 
running away, were taken prisoner. The Muslim captives 
had to hear a lot of harsh, taunting words from their 
victorious co-religionists, but otherwse they were treated 
well. The Ghazi (Malik Tughluq) personally looked after 
them ; sincerely expressed regret for the killed and gave 
instructions for the proper treatment of the wounded. 
Amir Khusrau particularly mentions the case of Malik 
Timur, an eminent officer of the Delhi army, who lay 
wounded on the battle-field and had to appeal to the enemy 
soldiers to carry him to Malik Tughluq who not only released 
him but himself stitched up his wounds and nursed him 
with the greatest care and kindness (to v. 1955). 

(8) 


GMyasu'd-din Tughluq was now in a position to take 
the offensive and march against the capital itself. The 
rout of the Delhi army and the Khan Khanan s precipitate 
flight had tlu’own the whole countryside into anarchy. 
No life or property was safe from Hansi to the very walls 
of the metropolis. Tughluq promptly assumed the role 
of an administrator and proved himself as capable in 
putting the machinery of peace in order as he had been 
efficient in organising the military revolt. His own men 
captured a caravan of Banjaras, seizing a large amount of 
cash in silver. But Tughluq refused to allow them the 
prize-money, expressing doubts as to the legality of the 
procedure : 






dki ^ 


(v. 1992). 

Evidently the rebel's mind w^as already working in a more 
exalted direction. 


Meanwhile the news of the crushing defeat caused 
consternation in the capital. Khan Khanan's forces had 
been mainly recruited from Delhi, and the relatives of the 
many soldiers who did not return home were now making 
unseemly demonstrations of their natural grief. The 
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usurper, Khusrau Khan, was himself frightfully shaken* 
An interview with the defeated leaders only aggravated 
his fears* For days he sat sore and morose, refusing to 
speak to any one. Later, a private meeting of selected 
councillors w^as summoned and Khusrau Khan, no more 
concealing his gloomy forebodings, clearly indicated his 
willingness to come to terms with the irresistible insurgents. 
This suggestion found no favour in the meeting, one of the 
councillors bluntly telling Khusrau Khan there was no 
time to propose terms of peace to a person approaching 
with a drawm dagger. An ignominious surrender w^as the 
only alternative to a manly fight to a finish. You have 
already throwm the final dice by stepping to the imperial 
throne,” he concluded. “ and now^ you must take the turn 
of fortune patiently, like an honest gambler.” Certainly, 
there w^as little hope of an honourable peace. Khusrau 
Khan w^as prevailed upon to put the decision to another 
bloody trial and concentrate all his resources in fitting out 
a stronger army. It w^as not you who amassed all this 
wealth,” he w^as advised, “ so spend it without remorse. 
You will recover it in no time if you win, otherwise it wdll 
be the loss of your victorious enemy to acquire an empty 
treasury.” 

According to these decisions a huge army was gathered 
and encamped on the banks of the dammed lake, called 
^Hauz-i-Kha^y ’ of old Delhi ; and an irregular ditch was 
dug out to form its outer defence against any surprise 
attack. Money was lavishly spent to recruit and equip 
fresh levies and ensure the loyalty of the half-hearted 
soldiers. As the author of the Tughluq-Namah comments 
under a separate heading, even generous rewards distribut- 
ed in times of fear to ward off the immediate danger, 
would fail to impart a sense of obligation to the hard- 
pressed donor. Moreover, the usurper’s extravagance 
enriched people (particularly his Hindu supporters), but 
was hardly calculated to abate their terror of the coolly 
advancing Tughluq who, passing through Rohtak and 
Medina, was already traversing the Kasambore hills w^hich, 
turning to the south,, encircled the plain of old Delhi on 
the west. Shortly afterwards his standards appeared in 
the desert of Lahrawat w^hich spread down to the river 
Jumna to the east.*^ 


* Barani says, Tughluq encamped near Inderpat, that is, the old 
fortress of Delhi. Thus it would appear possible that the campaign 
took place in the same area where the latest New Delhi has been founded* 
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The belligerent armies were now lying at a distance of 
less than one day’s march from each other. It was the 
last evening of the month of Rajab, 720 A.H., when Khus- 
rau Klian decided to fight the enemy next morning. The 
whole night was spent in feverish activity and before dawn 
the great concourse was on the move. The Minister, 
‘Ainu’l-Mulk Multani, deserted Khusrau Khan the same 
night and marched off to his principality of Malva, There 
was little manoeuvring ; but the lesson of the last defeat 
was, it seems, not altogether forgotten by the Imperialists 
who effectively protected the flanks of their war- elephants 
with a picked cavalry of 10,000 Bradus. This was obvi- 
ously the most dependable force, consisting of Khusrau 
Khan's former tribesmen, represented by the author of the 
Tughluq-Namah to be the best fighters among the Hindus. 
They were distinguished by sflk kerchiefs round their 
necks ; w^re generally of pitch-black colour ; named like 
‘Ahar Dev, Amar Dev, Narsia, Barsia, Harmar, Parmar/ 
and many having tusks of wild boar hanging from their 
standards as symbols of valour and tenacity. Khusrau 
Khan’s right wing w'as entirely composed of his Muslim 
followers, some of w^hose prominent leaders are mentioned 
by name in the Tughluq-Namah (v, 2250 - 2290 ). 

Malik Tughluq did not anticipate an engagement so 
soon and w^as somew'hat upset to learn of the rapid advance 
of the Delhi host that morning. He hurriedly summoned 
a council of war and was reassured by his brave comrades 
who again took oaths to stand by him to the death. 
Bahram Abyeh and Bahau'd-Dowiah, a nephew of Tughluq, 
took over the command of the Right and were supported 
by a strong detachment under ‘Ali Haidar. The Left w^as 
led by Fakhru’d-din Juna and five other officers of note, 
while Tughluq himself stood in the Centre conducting the 
whole operations as vigilantly as ever. Apparently the 
insurgents could bring no w^ar-elephants, which were 
employed in mediseval India in place of the mobile artil- 
lery of modern times, and this gave a distinct advantage to 
their adversaries, whose first onslaught with a strong 
column of these formidable beasts nothing could stop. 
Tughluq’s centre that bore the brunt of this terrible 
assault w^as completely scattered ; the tents of his camp 
were already in sight of the triumphantly advancing 
Bradus. But here the momentum of their irresistible 
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onrush was lost* The enemy rallied. Division after 
division wheeled round to smite the rear lines of the Delhi 
army ’where Khusrau Khan himself rode an elephant under 
a canopy of gold which has ever been the insignia of royalty 
in the East. It is clear he M'as unable to control the far* 
flung lines of his unwieldy host ; was himself isolated and 
desperately charged by a picked body of horse under 
Tughluq, who made a target of the canopy of gold. As 
soon as this symbol of royalty fell, Khusrau Khan lost 
hope as well as his senses and frantically fled, followed by 
a number of other leaders* 

The left wing of the Delhi host had not been able to keep 
pace with the rash rush of the Bradus and was presumably 
unaware of the fate that overtook them in a distant part 
of the vast battle-field* This army, mainly composed of 
the Hindu levies of Khusrau Khan, now appeared in full 
strength from an unexpected, because depressed, side of 
the desert, almost surprising their adversaries who were 
already busy plundering the fleeing troops of Delhi in 
scattered detachments. Again it was Tughluq who suffer- 
ed their furious charge which threatened to overwhelm 
him and the thinned ranks under his personal command. 
Again it was his wonderful control of himself and a really 
dangerous situation that saved the day. Every historian 
has enlarged upon this critical phase of the battle in colour- 
ful language, the Tughluq-Namah providing some thrilling 
details* But the Dipalpur divisions soon rallied round 
their fearless commander and made short work of the new 
assailants. 

The battle was fought and won by Ghiyasu'd-din 
Tughluq on the last day of Rajab 720 A.H., tallying with 
the 5th September 1320 A.D. 

There was every prospect of the victory degenerating 
into a massacre but for the great exertions of the gallant 
commander, who spared no pains to bring the unruly 
elements of his army under control. Still there were cases 
of pillage and plunder, though the author of the Tughluq- 
Namah assures us that only those Hindus who had newly 
amassed wealth during the last days of the usurper’s 
reckless extravagance ’were deprived of their ill-gotten 
riches ; adding philosophically that such had been the 
time-honoured way of the world ; 
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(to V. 2539). 

( 10 ) 

Next morning, which was the 1st of Sha'^ban, the 
victorious Tughluq entered the metropolis, the same 
elephants Avho had caused havoc in his ranks yesterday 
noM' obediently leading the magnificent procession. Be- 
fore the doors of the royal palace he got do^m and pros- 
trated himself in a thanksgiving ‘ sajdah proclaimed a 
general amnesty and summoned the notables of Delhi to a 
feendly council In a neat speech he extolled the virtues 
of his Khaiji patrons to whose generous favours, he con- 
fessed, he owed his rise from a commoner to the rank of a 
Governor. The audience, in their turn, obligingly traced 
his career, recapitulating his many great victories over 
powerful Rajas as well as the Cheiigizitc Moghul invaders 
who were almost a perennial menace to the peace of North- 
ern India in those days. Finally he was requested to 
occupy the vacant throne to which he alone had so con- 
vincingly proved his fitness. My kingdom,’' the Ghazi 
reiterated “ is my bow.’’ He explained, he was under the 
highest obligation to the Emperor ‘Alau'd-din, to whom he 
owed ever\d:hing in the world. As was natural he received 
the reports of the destruction of the family of that monarch 
with the deepest mortification, and solemnly swore to 
vTeak vengeance on the low-bred wretcli who had committed 
that devilish crime. “ I have,” he concluded, “■ by the 
grace of God, completely succeeded in my righteous aim 
and can hardly afford to spoil the merit of the act by letting 
it wear a complexion of selfish interest.” 

They implored him again to accept their sincere, unan- 
imous offer, illustrating the danger of crowning any one 
else by citing the historical case of Abu Muslim who was 
ultimately assassinated by the order of his oym nominee, 
JaTar, the first of the ‘Abbasid Dynasty. This, according 
to the Tughluq-Namah, made the self-denying conqueror 
pause ; the si^ificant visions he had seen at the beginning 
of the campaign, and which seemed clearly to predict the 
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establishment of the Tughluq Dynasty at Delhi, now re- 
crossed his mind ; and at length, entrusting the reins to 
the hands of Providence, he yielded : — ■ 

(v. 2770). 

( 11 ) 

The two concluding chapters of the Tughluq-Namah 
deal with the arrest and execution of Khusrau Khan and 
his brother, the so-called Khan-Khanan. The latter, 
separated from his brother, hid himself in some isolated 
huts of an old woman, but was dragged out and produced 
the next morning before Fakhru‘d-din Juna who promised 
to obtain pardon for him. But the new Emperor refused 
to show clemency to a criminal who was notoriously re- 
sponsible for most of the inhuman barbarities, particularly 
to the noble ladies of the royal Harem. Consequently the 
handcuffed ruffian was carried through all the principal 
streets of the city, exposed to the cursing crowds, and 
finally beheaded. 

The traitor Khusrau Khan had fled from the battle- 
field with a company of Bradus, but was soon left alone to 
seek refuge in a garden on the outskirts of old Delhi. 
Barani says it w'as the mausoleum of his former master, 
Malik Shadi. Ibn Batutah adds that he w^as in hiding for 
three days when starvation forced him to persuade a 
gardener to paAvn his precious ring, which eventually led 
to his arrest. Reproached by Tughluq for the treacherous 
murder of his patron and sovereign, he said he was dis- 
honoured by the Emperor Qutbu’d-din and could see no 
other way to remove the stigma. He also tried to ex- 
plain away the cruel atrocities of his short-lived supremacy 
as owing to the evil influence of his advisers, and entreated 
to be allowed to live, though deprived of his eyesight as 
a punishment for his crimes. But the Emperor, with all 
his moderation, was unable to accept an appeal so obviously 
inconsistent with the dictates of justice as well with his 
(Tughluq’s) own solemn pledge. So the regicide was ex- 
ecuted on the same upper storey of the royal castle where 

•(v.2883). 

Barani also repeatedly alludes to this misdeed of the licentious 
Qutbu'd-din but rather with a view to brand Khusrau Khan as a 
degraded slave. 
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Qutbu'd-din had been assassinated, and the severed head 
(of Khusrau Khan) was allowed for long to be trampled 
in the open courtyard. 

lifi ^ 

The existing copy of the Tughluq-Namah ends here, 
at verse number 2920 ; but the catchword at the foot of 
the leaf shows that the poem was continued further ; 
while on the margin of a page, a few leaves above the last 
one, appears the following versified heading of an evi- 
dently missing chapter : — 

^ j ii j I j T 

This must have contained an account of the new honours, 
titles, posts, etc., bestowed by the Emperor Ghiyasu’d-din 
Tughluq upon his loyal companions ; but, as explained in 
our introduction to the summary, this lost portion of the 
book could not have been long or of very great importance. 

Syed Hashimi, 

{Faridahadi\ 
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Desultory History or Ancient Assam 

132 . Legendary Kings of Kamarupa 

Salutation to Sri Krishna. Kamapristha extends from 
the Dui-muni-sila to the Manas river including the river 
Sonkosh in Kamapristha. The territory lying between 
the Bar-Sonkosh to the two extremities of Morung is 
known as Ratnapristha, while Bhadrapristha extends from 
the Kalong river to the Kailas river flowing in Kariabari. 
The region between the Dekkaravahini and the Dui-muni- 
sila is known as Saumarpristha. Mairanga Danava, son of 
Brahma, was the first ruler of these four pristhas. Mair- 
anga Danava’s son was Hatakasur, Hatakas’ son Sambara^ur 
Sambara’s son Raktasur. Then ruled Narakasur of a 
diffeieiit dynasty ; lie was succeeded by his son Bhagadatta 
whose son was Dharmapah his son Karmapal, his son 
Prithvipal, his son Suvahu. The last ruled in an impolitic 
and unjust way at which Kainakhya became angry and 
drove him to Kailas. 

133 , Raja Dharmapal 

One Dharmapal, a Khetri, came from Gauda and 
became King of Kamarupa. He erected his palace on the 
Godanda-parvat, and imported Brahmans, Kayasthas and 
Kalita from the following six places, Gauda, Kanauj, 
Mandartala, Jabai-sahan, Tirhut and Baraka. With the 
above people he established a council of Pandits and 
continued to govern the country. 

134 . Kendu-kalai Bapu 

One Kendu-kalai Bapu used to offer worship to Kamfi- 
khya by singing devotional songs, at which the goddess 
became pleased and danced in utter nudity. Hearing this, 
the Raja begged the Brahman to show him the dance of 
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Kamakhya. The Brahman promised to show him the 
dance and directed him to peep through a chink-hole* 
Kendu-kalai with other devotees clapped their hands and 
sang songs, and the goddess danced as usual. But, 
having caught a glimpse of the Raja through the hole, 
she was seized with shame, and fell flat on the ground, 
with her face downwards, bereft of her habiliments. She 
became wToth and cursed the King, saying that any 
member of his family having a sight of her would perish 
instantaneously ; she also cursed Kendu-kalai, saying his 
line wnuld be extinct* 

135. Prafap Smgha and Ch^ndraprahha 

DharmapaFs son w^as Raktapal. his son Somapal, his 
son Pratap Singha* w^ho erected his capital at Kanyaka- 
gram. He subjugated the Bhuyans of Upper Assam, and 
became a great king by bringing them under his suzerainty. 
His son was Arimatta. One day Pratap Singh bathed m 
the Brahmaputra with his wife. At night Brahmaputra 
caused him to see a dream to the effect that the King 
should deliver his consort Chandraprabha to the river, 
threatening to destroy his kingdom by bringing in a deluge 
over his villages and towns in the event of non-compliance. 
The nobles and ministers advised the King to renounce 
his affection for his consort, as it was for a wife of his that 
the country was on the verge of destruction. The King 
delivered the queen to the Brahmaputra, having put on 
her her complete set of ornaments. After some time the 
Brahmaputra threw her on the bank at Amarajuri near 
Nilachai. A Brahman took the queen to his house and 
maintained her as his owm daughter, 

136. Arimatta commits patricide 

Some time after, the queen gave birth to a son. A 
serpent covered the new-born baby with its hood like an 
umbrella. The Brahman who had given shelter to the 
queen sa^v a dream prophesying that her son would become 
King of Kamarupa. The prince’s face and head looked 
like those of an ari fish, for which he was named Arimatta, 

After becoming King, Arimatta subdued the people 
around him and fought against his father Pratap Singha 
who was then reigning in Upper Assam, withmit knowing 
that his antagonist was his own father. Pratap Singha 
fell in the battle. On his return Arimatta communicated 
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the intelligence of Pratap Singha’s death to his mother, 
who, having received the new^s, began to wail and narrated 
to her son the old story of the Brahmaputra. The son 
replied, “ It was unjust on his part to deliver you to the 
Brahmaputra, and for this sin he has died unknown at my 
hands/' Chandraprabha followed her husband on the 
funeral pyre, and Arimatta performed the expiation 
ceremony for killing his father unawares, as well as the 
funeral obsequies of Pratap Singha. He then became 
King of Kamarupa. 

137. Construction of the rampart Vaidyar-garh 

The he began to construct a rampart, having employed 
each of his subjects for one prahar by rotation. During 
the construction of the fort, poisonous insects and snakes 
used to kill the workers. A vaidya or physician exercised 
his virtues and said, The snakes and insects will cease to 
kill men if they utter the name vaidya.''’ At this the body 
of workers shouted Vaidya, Vaidya, and thus escaped from 
death. So the rampart became known as Vaidyar-garh. 
Six scores of tanks wTre excavated within the walls of the 
fort. 

138. Phingua's conquest of Kamarupa 

One Phmgua Raja, of the family of the Kings of Ka- 
mata, having subdued the territories commencing from 
Bihar, threw up stockades at several places in DakhinkuL 
He erected a fort in the village Sonkuriha within the juris- 
diction of Barbhag, and waged a severe battle vdth x\rimatta 
Raja at Vaidyar-garh. Being unable to defeat Arimatta, 
Phingua negotiated with Arimatta’s wife Raktamala who 
said, He should fight when I send information after 
having rubbed my husband's bow-strings with Khar, 
(an alkaline substance). Victory will then be achieved.” 

This was done, and then ensued the battle. The arrow 
would not shoot itself from the bow-strings on account of 
the latters’ oily character. Phingua won the day. Ari- 
matta dived into the river and disappeared. Phingua 
then fetched Arimatta’s wife Raktamala and killed her, 
saying : “ She has betrayed her own husband and how can 
we expect her to be faithful to us ?” Arimatta's son, 
Raktasingha, ascended the throne after having killed 
Phmgua. The new king carried on a liaison with a 
Brahman woman, and consequently lost his kingdom on 
the curse of the Brahman who \/as thus wronged. 
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139. Revival of the Bara-Bhuyans" supremacy 

The Bara-Bhuyans then asserted their supremacy. 
They subdued the house of the Swarga-Maharaja and the 
Sandikais, and erected a fortress at Hathisal in Karaibari. 
They also subjugated Ghila-Bijaypur and constructed 
roads and tanks in the vicinity of the Karatoya-Gagna. 
After this, one Masalanda Gazi of Bengal ruled here for 
some years. Then came Husain Shah Padshah’s son 
Sultan^ Gayasuddin who died at Gadurachal, The 
Bhuyans attained suzerain power once again. 

Rival Cooch Princes at the Mogul Court 

140, Raghudev establishes his headquarters of Ghila 

Prince Cilarai or Sukladwaja, brother of Maharaja 
Nara>narayan of Cooch Bihar, died leaving a son nam^ 
Raghudevnarayan. Naranarayan shifted his capital, as 
the Raja of Morung threatened an invasion of Biliar. 
Raghudev was with his uncle. Cilarai had the following 
Baras and Baruks or officers — Kabindra Patm, Yudhis- 
thir Bhandar Kayastha, Sri-rai Laskar, Kaipur Giri, 
Sonabar, Rupabar, Sardar Kabiraj. Gopal Chauha, Gadai 
Barkayastha, Gadadhar Chauha, Purandar Laskar as well 
as others. They now said to Raghudev Patkowar or the 
heir-apparent : ‘‘If you remain like this, you will always 
be subservient to the Edng. Maharaja Biswa Singha at 
the time ot his death had bestowed Bihar up to the Bar- 
Sonkos river upon Naranarayan, and the eastern portion 
of his kingdom upon Cilarai Diwan, We now propose to 
make you a Raja at Ghila so that you may become an 
independent monarch. Get possession, by some means, of 
your father’s elephants, horses and other provisions, and 
then come out on the pretext of a travelling excursion.” 

Raghudev accordingly said to the Raja : “ If Your 

Majesty permits I intend to go out on a travelling expedi- 
tion.” 

The King replied, — “ I love you more than a son, so I 
have appointed you my heir-apparent. Do as you like.’’ 

Raghudev said : “ I want to take with me the officers, 

elephants, horses and provisions belonging to my father.” 

The King replied : “ All that is mine is also yours, 

Take with you whatever you choo sc.” 
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The Prince took with him his father's accoutrements 
and property, and after travelling foi some time crossed 
the Sonkos river, and, seeing that snakes weie being eaten 

by^ frogs he established his headquarters at Ghila. 
Naranarayan continued to remain at Bihar. In the mean- 
time a son was born to Raja Naranarayan, and he was 
named Lakhshminarayan, 

Raghudev then deputed two Baras to Naranarayan 
with the following message : ‘‘ The Maharaja has now 

been blessed with a son. Nothing untoward will happen 
during the life-time of the Mahaiaja ; but after his demise 
things may not go so smoothly with Ins son. Two tigers 
cannot live in the same den. If the King approves of my 
leaving Bihar for good, he should appoint me king over 
the territory belonging to my father, according to the 
partition of the kingdom made by my grandfather. Then 
we shall all remain in peace and happiness." The King 
became pleased with this proposal, and said : “ My 

nephew has thought well. It is an excellent proposal." 
The King offered the royal sceptre, umbrella and throne 
to Raghudev and made him Raja with Ins headquarters at 
Ghila. There was no man so handsome and virtuous as 
Maharaja Raghudevnarayan and he ruled for thirty-two 
years. 


141 . Hostility between Raghudev and Lakshminarayan 

As Maharaja Naranarayan demanded tribute from 
Raghudev, there was a war betw^een the two, but it occurred 
only once. After the death of Naranarayan, Raghudev 
fought with his son Lakshminarayan, Raja Raghudev 
was defeated, and he returned to his territory, leaving 
behind his royal umbrella at Bihar. Lakshminarayan 
detained this insignia of royalty as a souvenir of his victory 
over Raghudev. The defeated prince now conferred with 
his men, Sil Khan, Fateh Khan, the King’s vson-in-law 
Purandar Laskar, Nitai Chandra Nazir, Thakur Pancha- 
nanda, Kabindra PMra, Gadahdar Barua and other Baras 
and Buruks, as a result of which he made preparations for 
invading Bihar. Hearing this, Lakshminarayan marched 
towards Ghila. Raghudev came out victorious ; and 
Lakshminarayan took to his heels after being repulsed. 
Raghudev Raja did not lose any of his Baras and Buruks. 
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Raghudevnarayan had the following sons, — ^Parikshit, 
Indranarayan, Jadurai, Bhawa Singha, Mukundadev, 
Balinarayan, Man Singha, Mahindra Singha, Gohain-Magal, 
Gohain-Raichanda, Sundarnarayan, Gohain-Maidan, 
Gk>hain Mehnarayan, Madhunarayan, Brishaketu, Ananta- 
narayan, Pratapnarayan and Bijoy Singha. 

Maharaja Raghudevnarayan breathed his last on a full 
moon day in the month of Agrahayan. 

142. Balinarayan' s death 

At the instigation of Parikshit, a Mech murdered 
Indranarayan by twisting his neck. Parikshit then as- 
cended the throne. Hearing of this disturbance, Lakshmi- 
n^ayan entered Ghila by the gate of Kamakhya-guri, 
There followed a terrible battle, wherein Balinarayan, 
brother of Lakshminarayan, was transfixed by a spear at 
dusk by Parikshitnarayan’s dhali or shieldsman Rupabar 
through ignorance, being taken for some unkno’s\Tn sardar. 
When Rupabar came to know that it was no other than 
Balinarayan he unsheathed his sword and laid it before 
the prince, saying : ‘‘ You are the brother of the King, 

and I, a paik or subject of yours, have wounded you. So 
you should cut me down with your own hand, by which 
my sin will be expiated.” To this Balinarayan replied : 
“ What shall I gain by killing you ? Besides, it will not 
be easy to save my life. You are permitted to commit 
even an act of unrighteousness if commanded to do so by 
the person whose salt you eat. More especially, you have 
slain me through ignorance, and so you are exempted from 
all guilt,” Saying this, Balinarayan breathed his last. 
Parikshit then removed the body of Balinarayan and 
cremated it with agar chandan according to the custom 
of the country. His bones were sent to Bihar. Twelve 
Karzis* including Para Karzi w^ere captured in that battle. 

143. Parikshit and the Karzis of Coach Bihar 

Parikshit’s elephant named Mahindra-singha demolished 
the camp of Lakshminarayan. Parikshit also captured 
two elephants belonging to Lakshminarayan, who fled 

* Viswa Singha, the founder of the Cooch Bihar dynasty, on ascend- 
ing the throne in 1527 A.D. appointed his twelve principal followers as 
Karzis, — Bhakhura Karzi, Paro K., Nichiia K., Churchal K,, Satlinanda 
K., Megha K,, Purandra K., BhotaK., Biru K., Sharanani K., Harish 
chandra K., and Ripunjoy Karzi, Their descendants also enjoyed the 
karziship. 
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vnth his mahadoi or queen-consort. A Pathan of the camp 
of Parikshit intended to capture Lakshminarayan, but he 
was dissuaded by his master from doing so, wiio said : 
“ My aunt is with the fugitive, I shall be reprimanded by 
people if I capture him at this stage.” Lakshminarayan, 
being thus defeated, returned to Bihar. 

The captive Karzis bowled down to Parikshit, But 
Para K^zi refused to do so. Parikshit said to Para 
Karzi : “ All other Karzis have paid their obeisance to 

me. But you have not done so. What is the reason ?” 
To this Para Karzi replied,— “ With this head I have 
bowed down to Maharaja Lakshminarayan, and I cannot 
bow dowTi to you.” The Raja became indignant, and ten 
stripes were inflicted on the Karzi daily. Still he did not 
pay his obeisance. 

Lakshminarayan then sent his Kaiakis or messengers 
to Parikshit, asking for the release of the Karzis. Parik- 
shit demanded in turn his father's umbrella left behind at 
Bihar. Lakshminarayan returned the umbrella, and Parik- 
shit made presents to the Karzis and gave them leave to 
depart. Para Karzi now bowed down to Parikshit, wiio 
said : “You did not bow down before. TOiy have you 
done so now ?” The Karzi replied : To me you are the 

same as Maharaja Lakshminarayan. If I had bowed to 
you before, you would have attributed it to my fear for 
my life.” The Karzis then departed for their country. 

144. Mukarram Khans ejcpvdition against Parikshit 

Parikshit used to conduct a pillaging expedition to 
Bihar every year. Being unable to tolerate these oppres- 
sions, Lakshminarayan presented his daughter,^ and 
offered his allegiance to the Padshah, with the complaint 
that he could not peacefully govern his kingdom on account 
of Parikshit. The Padshah despatched Nawab Mukarram 
Khan and twenty-two Omraos with Lakshminarayan, 
charging them to bring Parikshit as prisoner without "tak- 
ing his life. During Mukarram Khan’s march, the Raja of 
Susanga, Raghunath Rai, also complained^ to him regard- 
ing Parikshit s frequent depredations. Mukarram Khan 
gave assurance to the Raja, who placed a contingent of his 

(1) In Ain-i-Akbari, Blochnian, Lakshminarayan gave his daughter to 
Man Singha, vol. I. 340 ; also J,A,S.B, 1872, p, 58. 

(2) For Parikshit's imprisonment of the family of Raghunath and the 
latter’s complaint, see Padishcih-nama, quoted in J,AJS,B, 1872, p. 58. 
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army under the command of the Nawab. Lakshminara- 
yan also handed over his army and officers to Mukarram 
Edian and proceeded in advance to Bihar, fearing that the 
city would be pillaged during his absence, as it was then 
empty. 

145. War between Parikshit and Mukarram Khan 

Mukarram Khan encamped at Dhubri, Parikshit de- 
spatched Fateh Khan of Phulaguri at the head of his troops 
and officers. There ensued a terrible battle with Mukarram 
Khan, in which the Phulaguria Fateh Khan was captured. 
One Paramananda Doloi, who was on a wai’-elephant, died 
in the engagement. The elephant demolished a large 
number of camps, but it was subsequently captured. 
Fighting on land remaining indecisive, there ensued a 
naval engagement. Purandar Laskar had a hard fight 
with Kuber Kdian of the Bangals. Kuber Khan perished 
in the fight, and Purandar destroyed a large number of the 
hostile camps. Then followed a battle with the son of 
Kuber Khan. Purandar fell in the battle. After the 
death of Purandar, the Raja spent some time in negotiating 
through wakils, after which he retreated from the fight, 
crossed the Manah, and halted at a stockade erected at 
Sola. The Bangals also pursued the fugitive, and halted 
on the other side of the river. 

146. Parikshit and Lakshminarayan before the Padshah 

The nobles and ministers of Parikshit held a conference 
among themselves, at which they came to the following 
decision ; — “ If the Raja surrenders to the Bangals, he 
will be carried off as a prisoner. There will be no more a 
king in this land : we shall then establish cordial terms with 
the BangMs, and govern the country as independent chiefs.” 
With this intent they said to the Raja : “ Save your Raj 

by offering submission, as we fear we shall not be able 
to oppose the Bangals in strength.” 

Wakils were despatched to Mukarram Khan with the 
message : “ I promise to deliver to the Padshah an 

annual tribute consisting of 2 maunds of agar or lignum 
aloes, 100 elephants, 200 tangon ghoras or ponies, 500 
thungas and kamalis or blankets, musks, and 400 yak-tails.* 
I will give half of the above presents to Mukarram Khan, 
I hope he will retire from the place.” 

* According to the Padishah-namah^ the articles offered by Parikshit 
to Mukarram Khan were 100 elephants, 100 tanghans (ponies) and 20 
mans of lignum aloes, J.A.S.B. 1872, page 54. 
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To this Mukarram Khan replied : “ It is not proper 

that I should do haram or injustice to the salt of the 
Padshah, and so I will not retire from here. All right, let 
the Raja himself come. There will be peace and concord 
if the Raja bows dowm to the Padshah. I also promise 
solemnly that, if anything untoward is likely to happen 
to the King. I vdll put forward my life first, irrespective 
of what may befall the Raja afterwards. The Padshah 
simply wants to see the Raja, having heard his name for a 
long time."’ 

Then Parikshit, accompanied by his nobles and minis^ 
ters, offered his submission to Mukarram Khan, who received 
the Raja with great honour, presented to him clothes 
and ornaments, and took him to the Padshah. On this 
side, Nawab Sayid Babiikar or Abu Bakar, remained at 
Hajo. Mukarram Khan took with him Lakshminarayan 
also, w^ho offered his allegiance to the Emperor. 

The Padshah said to Lakshminarayan and Parikshit : 

You should both carry on your kingship being friends 
with one another. And Parikshit, Lakshminarayan is your 
chacha or uncle ; bow down to him by touching his feet,” 
To this Parikshit replied : “ What you have said is just 

and proper. An infuriated lion kills elephants as he 
chooses and eats them. Sometimes he desists from slaught- 
er at the intercession of the female ones. The great ocean 
attains increase or decrease at the stipulated period. But 
men and animals are not subjected to increase or decrease 
through us. Your are in that position too. There exists 
a feeling of animosity between himself and me. I will 
never low^r my head to him, not even at the cost of my 
life.” The Padshah being indignant seized Parikshit and 
detained him. 

147. The Cooch Bihar Princes leave the Mogul Court 

The Padshah gave leave to Lakshminarayan and said : 
‘‘ You should ask me for things which are not available in 
your kingdom.” The Raja replied : I have all things 

in my country, except purud, kali and tarowal or sword, 
and Iraki ponies.” He was given leave to depart after 
being presented with horses and swords. 

Mukarram Khan, interceding on behalf of Parikshit, 
procured his leave as well. The Padshah requested the 
Raja to ask for articles not found in his territory. 
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Parikshit said : Everything is found in my kingdom, 

I would request the Padshah to give me a picture of His 
Majesty, so that I may always salute it.” The Padshah 
replied : ‘‘ We do not give our pictures to anybody and 

everybody. I give one to you on the understanding that 
you will refrain from any hostility to our family. If, on 
the contrary, you become unfriendly to us, you will be 
destroyed.” The Raja tok leave and departed with due 
humility. 

148. Parikshit sent again to Delhi 

Having heard of Parikshit 's departure from the pre- 
sence of the Padshah, the Baras and Baruks of Kamarupa 
vTote to Islam Khan. Nawab of Dacca, that they would 
flee from the kingdom if Parikshit returned. The Nawab 
also received intimation to that effect from the imperial 
court. When Parikshit reached Dacca, the Nawab said : 
“ I hear Parikshit has brought a picture of the Padshah. 
When he comes to see me he should leave behind the pic- 
ture as in the event of the picture being brought to the 
court, I shall have to leave my seat and bow down to it,” 
Parikshit did not pay heed to this advice, and he went to 
the presence of the Nawab with the picture, seeing which 
the Nawab advanced from his seat and saluted it. The 
Nawab flew into a rage, and wrote to the Padshah, and 
sent also the letter of the Baras and Baraks of Kamarupa 
in which Parikshit w^as described as a haramzada. The 
Nawab also reported about Parikshit's harassing of the 
Rajas and Zemindars living in the neighbourhood of his 
territories, adding. These are the misdeeds of Parikshit. 
The Padshah has released a tiger of the woods after having 
captured him once. When he returns to the forest, the 
country is not to subsist.” The Padshah wrote to the 
Nawab asking him to send Parikshit again to His Majesty’s 
presence. The Nawab accordinglv sent Parikshit to 
Delhi. 

149. Parikshit dies at Tribeni 

The Raja reached the pilgrimage of Tribeni, where he 
asked the Brahmans as to the resultant merits of a visit to 
that sacred place. The Brahmans replied. Whatever 
desire a man cherishes here before death is attained. No 
sin accrues from suicide if committed in this place by 
him." Ha^dng heard this the Raja said : “ No one gets 
an opportunity of visiting the pil^image, and ho^w long 
does one's life exist ?" With this vow he distributed 
chanties and renounced his body. 
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E^bi-sekhar, son of Kabindra Patra, Sriram Laskar 
and other companions of the Raja then went to the 
presence of the Padshah. The office of Kanungui of the 
vilayat Cooch Hajo was conferred on Kabi-sekhar. The 
Nawab gave leave to the other companions of the Raja 
some of whom were appointed as Chaudhuris, some as 
Patwaris, and others as Laskars. 

Cooch Hajo under the Moguls 

150. Cooch Raja Dharmanarayan 

Sayyid Babakar pursued (the Assamese) from Hajo to 
Chamdhara. The soldiers of the Swarga-Maharaja cap- 
tured him at the latter place. Mirza Baqi then came to 
Hajo and stayed there for some time. He was turned out 
from the place, and Bahram Beg remained at' Hajo. The 
latter was also removed, and Nawmb ‘Abdullah Islam 
remained at Hajo. Then Momai Tamuli, an officer of the 
Swarga-Maharaja proceeded with Raja Dharmanarayan, 
and captured ‘Abdullah Islam, who was sent to Garagram, 
The Dhekeri territory or Western Assam was given to 
Raja Dharmanarayan. 

151. Ibrahim Karori organises the pergaria,s 

TheBaruas and Baruks headed by Kabi-sekhar had taken 
leave of the Padshah and returned to their o^vn country. 
They were accompanied by Sheikh Ibrahim Karori who 
came to re-organise the administration of the country. 
During the Raja's reign, there were only gaoiis or villages^, 
and no perganas, Sheikh Ibrahim introduced the pergana 
system. The whole area was designated Ullayat Cooch 
Hajo,* which was divided into four sarkars, — Sarkar 

* “ Koch Hajo almost coincides with the modern district of Gwal- 
para. Lower Assam, extending from above Hatisalah in the Kariban 
Hills and Pergana, on the left side of the Brali^putra, along the 
bend of the river to Gwalpara. On the right side, it commenced north 
of the Pargana of Bhitarband and contained the district along the 
angle of the river as far as Parganah Khoontaghas inclusively, with 
the towns of Dhubri and Rangamati. On the east Koch Hajo bordered on 
Kamrup, or that part of Assam which lies between Gwalpara and 
Gauhati on both sides of the Brahmaputra.’' J.A.S.B, 1872, p. 50. 
But from the text it appears that from the time of Ibrahim Karori, 
Koch Hajo included Kamnip which formed a separate sarkaj. Sarkar 
Dakhinkul also included several perganas of Kamrup, Koch Hajo 
was bereft of Kamrup when the latter was governed by Raja Dharma- 
n^rayan or when it was conquered by the Ahoms, and thus it fell 
outside the hegemony of Mogul dominion. 
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Kamrup, Sarkar Dhekeri, Sarkar Dakhinkul and Sarkar 
Bangalbhum* 

152. Perganas of Sarkar Kamrup 

The following perganas were under Sarkar Kamrup : — 
Fergana Kowarbliag, Fergana Fatidarang, Fergana Ben- 
bhag, Fergana Basa amalgamated with Banbhag, Fergana 
Bardarang, Fergana Bahbari. Fergana Satrajia, Fergana 
Chaurahi-khata, Fergana Kasimpur, Fergana Barbhag, 
Fergana Dehor, Fergana Khetribhag, Fergana Bajali, 
Fergana Bahukhata amalgamated with Bajali, Fergana 
Bausi, Fergana Barnagar, Fergana Fetkata amalgamated 
with Barnagar, Fergana Barpeta, Fergana Be j ini, Fergana 
Fhulaguri amalgamated with Bejini, Fergana Baska, 
Fergana Digjal ; Kasbe Hajo. Kasbe Gauhati, Rikab 
Mahal, Feshkosh Fandari or Barag-mahal, Fumba-mahal, 
Gudara-umananda, Hema-mahal, Maki-mahal, Chetal-bazi 
Fhara where elephants are captured by Khedda operations, 
Agadhubis, Nikathi-mahal, Faikan-mahal, Chutia-mahal 
Karkhana. There are altogether 41 mahals. 

153. Perganas of Sarkar Dhekeri 

The following perganas were in the jurisdiction of 
Sarkar Dhekeri : — ■ Fergana Khutaghat, Fergana Guma, 
Fergana Parbatjowar, Fergana Kasbe Dhubri, Fergana 
Jamira, Fergana Taria, Fergana Ghurla, Fergana Jalkar- 
mahal, Fergana Kasbe Ghila, Fergana Chapgar, Fergana 
Resham-tati, Fergana Koknar, Fergana Khumar, Fergana 
Kath-mahal, Fergana Kotwali, Fergana Dimyali-mahal, 
Fergana Dhamadi-mahal, Fergana Chulhat, Fergana Des- 
tak-mahal. Altogether 19 mahals. 

154. Perganas of Sarkar Dakhinkul 

The following perganas were under Sarkar Dahinkul .* — 
Fergana Sambhor. which had 5 tapas, — Tape BagaribSri, 
Tap^ Samaria, Tape Bekeli, Tape Haljal Oza-kheli and 
Tape Tisimpur ; Fergana Pandu had 7 tapas, Tape Ban- 
geswar, Tape Majhiali, Tap6 Chayania, Tape Beltola, Tape 
Bharuakata. Fergana Dumuria, Fergana Baranti, Fergana 
Mechpara, Fergana Kalmaluapara, Fergana Karaibari, 
Fergana Pumba, Fergana Garo-mahal and Fergana Gorkati. 

155. Perganas of Sarkar Bangalbhum 

The following perganas were under Sarkar Bangalbhum :*■ 
Fergana Baherbandh, Fergana Bhitarbandh, Fergana 
Gaybari, Fergana Choki-Baretala Chandiahi, 
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There are 75 niahals in the four sarkars mentioned 
above. 

156. A Glossary of the flames of Perganas 

Sheik Ibrahim, coming from the imperial presence, 
re-organised the country by dividing it into perganas. 

Bahbari , — There was in this pergana a clump of red 
bamboos with five or six joints at inters-^als of one cubit, 
watched by the Raja's officers, hence the pergana is 
called Bahbari or orchard of bamboos. 

Darang . — The expenses incurred in connection with the 
amusements of the country (were met from here), hence 
it is called Dar-rang literally, price of amusements. 

Koxx:arhhag , — This place was governed by princes 
henc'e it is called Ko^aw-bhag or princes' portion. 

The Darang Pergana was made by combining a couple 
of villages from other perganas, and a few from Darrang. 

Kachari-rnahid , — It was so called because it was in- 
habited by tlie Kacharis. 

Chtdiya-mahaL — It was so called because it was in- 
habited by the Chutias. 

Banhkag . — This was governed by princes who were 
labourers, hence it is called Ban-bliag, or the portion of 
labour. 

Chaurahikhata . — Pergana was so called because the 
Raja had his khafs or personal estates here. 

Barbhag . — It was enjoyed by the Baruas, hence it is 
called Bar-bJiag. 

Dehor is so called because there were many devalayas 
or temples here. 

Khefri-hhag is so called because it was inhabited by the 
Khetri- sepoys serving under the Raja, 

Bajali is so called because it was enjoyed by one 
Bajalia (?) prince. 

Baher-khata was the pergana where the khals or estates 
of princes and princesses were situated. 

Phuluguri literally flower-land, is so called because there 
was a Kanakchampa plant here. An officer in charge of 
the royal revenue was stationed here. 

7-D 
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was enjoyed by a quem-mother, hence (?) it is so 

called. 

Bijini, literally a barber-woman, is so called as it was 
inhabited by the queen’s barber- w^oman who used to trim 
her finger-nails. 


157. Mirza Jahina at Gauhati 

After this Raja Dharmanarayan governed the country. 
Mirza Jahina, Suhha of Bengal, fought at Bare-pointa. 
The Bangals and the Dhekeris lost a laige number of their 
soldiers, and Mirza Jahina pursued his foes as far as 
Chamdhara, but he had to come back to Gauhati, being 
unable to stand against the forces of the 
Swarga-Maharaja. He sailed down to Bengal, having 
appointed Allah Yar Khan as Nawfib. 


S. K. Bhuyan. 


(Coil chided,) 
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ISLAMIC EDUCATION IN BENGAL 

The history of Islamic Education in Bengal, since the 
inauguration of the British rule in India, is closely as- 
sociated with the history of the Calcutta Madrasah. It 
is the mainspring from and round which a system of 
Madrasah education gradually grew up. Under the Treaty 
of 1765, when Shah Alam made over to the East India 
Company the formal grant of the Diwani, Persian was to 
continue as the official language and “ fiscal and judicial 
policy was to be carried on in accordance with Muslim 
Law/' With the object of turning out recruits for public 
service and for the legal profession, the Calcutta Madrasah 
was established by Warren Hastings in 1781 . Muslim Law 
and Persian naturally formed the main course of study 
in it. The Madrasah splendidly fulfilled the object for 
which it was established and its alumni monopolised posts 
of trust and responsibility under the Government. The 
Musalmans thus continued to retain their due share in 
the administration of the country and its public life. 

Bereft of their sovereign powers, Muslims, who but 
yesterday wielded paramount and supreme authority in 
the land, were doomed to lose this privilege too, which 
they were still enjoying. The days of the Calcutta 
Madrasah, as originally conceived, were numbered. There 
soon arose the educational controversy between the Orien- 
talists and the Anglicists. The latter headed by Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy and Lord Macaulay won the day. The 
Directors favoured the English system of education and 
by Act XXIX of 1837, Persian was abolished as the official 
language to make room for English and the provincial 
language, thus “ forcing them not only to learn the 
language of their foreign rulers but also the language of 
the subject race, which they, as a community, had always 
eschewed/' 

The verdict of history is that Muslims in all ages and 
lands had held their reli^on above everything else. The 
Bengal Muslims thus did not take kindly to English 
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education, altogether divorced from religious instruction — a 
tiling unknown in Islam. We in this age often blame the 
Musalmans of that remote period for their want of pru- 
dence and foresight in not moving with the times. But, as 
a self-respecting nation, whth a living memory of their 
past superiority and. above all, with their strong religious 
susceptibilities, they could not probably have chosen to 
act otherwise. 

The Calcutta Madrasah, thus, continued as the only 
centre of Muslim education and culture and the hopes of 
the Musalmans of Bengal naturally clung to it. Attempts 
were made, more than once, by the authorities to open 
English classes in the Madrasah and in 1833 they even 
tried to make attendance in the English classes compulsory 
but with no success. Then they tried to attract students 
with increased stipends for the English classes. Even 
with this allurement English classes continued to remain 
practically unsuccessful. One more attempt was made in 
1847 by opening an Anglo- Arabic class for the students of 
the Arabic department. But this also failed. Conse- 
quently in 1853 all English classes w^ere finally abolished 
and henceforth all attempts to introduce English in the 
Madrasah were given up. But an ordinary High English 
school under the attractive name of Anglo-Persian Depart- 
ment was established in 1853 and placed within the 
Calcutta Madrasah compound. It w^as a separate institu- 
tion and, having no Islamic basis, it, too, failed to attract 
the Muslims. 

The reason for the failure of the attempts of the 
authorities to introduce English in the Madrasali is not 
far to seek. They always tried to introduce English as an 
additional subject outside the Madrasah course. It was 
an additional burden upon the students. It >vas never 
incorporated into the Madrasah course which required 
overhauling for this and for other reasons as w^elL 

The Madrasah course itself w^as highly defective. It 
no longer served the purpose for which it w^as instituted* 
Persian still continued to be the main subject of study, 
though it w^as no longer the official language. Hadith and 
Tafsir, the fountain-head of Islamic learning and culture, 
had no place in the Madrasah course, although these sub- 
jects formed the pivot of the whole course in all seats of 
Islamic learning elsewhere, both in India and abroad. 
Even Islamic theology did not figure prominently ; its 
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study was confined to one book only. Arabic was relegat- 
ed to a subordinate position. Prominence was given to 
Logic and Philosophy of the old Peripatetic school imbued 
with Hellenistic ideas. On the secular side the course was 
altogether unsatisfactory. The vernacular of the province 
had no place in it. History and geography wei'e omitted. 
Rudiments of Arithmetic and only one book on Euclid 
were taught. The result w’^as that its alumni could neither 
hold their position in the public life nor could they 
minister properly to the spiritual and social needs of the 
community. They \vere mostly useless members of 
society. 

Now, at this juncture, came the famous Despatch of 
1854, W'hich opened a new era in the history of Indian 
Education. As a result of this Despatch the University 
of Calcutta was established in 1857, which developed and 
organised the English system of education already in- 
troduced under the Despatch of 1837. Although this 
Despatch suggested “ the Mahoniedan Madrasahs *’ as 
woi'thy of being affiliated to the Universities,’'’ the 
Calcutta Madrasah was left out of the pale of Calcutta 
University. Owing to their general apathy for English 
education, the Musalmans kept aloof from the Calcutta 
University which thus, by default, passed onto the Hindus 
who developed it into a veritable Hindu University. 
With its netw’ork of secondary and primary schools 
spread throughout the Province, it began to exert an 
adverse influence upon the Muslim community through its 
ideas and ideals, teachers and text-books, history and other 
writings mainly based on Hindu culture and religion. As 
already mentioned, with the introduction of English 
education which superseded the Madrasah system as a 
passport to Government services and other avenues in 
public life, the Musalmans began to lose their ground in 
every walk of life, especially political and social. 

That the English system of education failed to attract 
the Musalmans was first pointed out, in 1871, by Sir 
William Hunter in his book “ The Indian Mussalmans,'’ 
in which he said, “ A system of purely secular education is 

adapted to very few nations and it is certainly 

altogether unsuited to the illiterate. . . .peasantry of 
Mahomedan Bengal/' And in 1873 the Government of 
Bengal (in their Resolution of the 29th July) discovered 
that '' though in Primary Schools there was a fair sprink- 
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ling of Mussalman boys, in middle schools their number 
was very small, while in High Schools and Colleges scarcely 
any Mussalman appeared/’ So the Government proceed- 
ed to establish Madrasahs in the headquarters of the three 
remaining divisions of the Presidency, viz,, Dacca, Chit- 
tagong and Rajshahi. These were followed by a number 
of private Madrasahs in the different parts of these 
divisions. 

This policy of encouraging Madrasah education was 
criticised by the Rt. Hon’ble Ameer Ali in his evidence 
before the Education Committee of 1882 in these words : 
‘‘ A dead weight however seems still to press down the 

Mahommedan Community I think it has been 

satisfactorily proved that the scheme designed by Sir 
George Campbell in 1872 to promote a purely Oriental 
education has proved a practical failure.'’ The Committee 
made several recommendations to make English education 
attractive to the Musalmans, but left the Madrasah 
system untouched. 

In spite of these attractive measures, the net result 
after a third of a century is summed up in the Quinquennial 
Review of 1912-1917 by the then Director of Public In- 
struction, Mr. Hornell, as follows : This review records a 
certain amount of progress, but the figures are not reassur- 
ing. .... The ideals of this community differ from those 
of the other inhabitants of the Presidency.'' And the 
Calcutta University Commission which sat in the year 1917 
also remarked : “ In spite of this a considerable portion 
of the Mussalmans is still pupils in Maktabs and Madrasahs ; 
whenever a private Muslim educational enterprise is con- 
cerned it tends to develope a purely Islamic institution. 

This means that the community is anxious for a 

system of education which will enable it to preserve its 
social and religious personality and its communal tradi- 
tion.” 

It was in the days of Bengal Partition that the at- 
tention of the leaders of the Muslim Community was 
drawn to the necessity of reforming the Madrasah system 
and its possibilities in the solution of the problem of the 
educational and general backwardness of the community. 
Then, in the year 1906, the Provincial Educational Con- 
ference held at Dacca passed a resolution urging a general 
reform of the Madrasah education. The All-India Educa- 
tional Conference which met at Dacca in the following 
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year, unanimously reiterated the same resolution. The 
then Lieutenant-Governor of East Bengal and Assam 
encouraged this idea and Shams ul-Ulama Abu Nasr 
Wahid, the Principal of Dacca Madrasah, was deputed 
to visit the centres of Islamic learning in Egypt, Syria, 
Palestine and Turkey and the Oriental Institutes in 
Budapest, Vienna, Berlin and Paris, On his return, he 
drew up a scheme as a basis of discussion. It was a 
comprehensive scheme, leading to a high standard in 
Islamic learning and culture, and embracing a secular 
side as an integral part. 

Alarmed by these far-reaching changes in the Madrasah 
education, the orthodox section of West Bengal induced 
their Government to hold a conference to consider (1) the 
institution of a Title Course and (2) the revision of the 
existing course so as to include English as one of the 
compulsory subjects. The first of these two questions 
was recommended by the Conference and the second was 
negatived. As a mark of disapproval of the resolution 
of this Conference, the Provincial Educational Conference 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam, held at Mymensingh in 
1908, urged upon their Government to appoint a ' strong ’ 
Committee for the reform and re-organisation of the Mad- 
rasah system. The Government, therefore, appointed a 
representative Committee under Sir Henry Sharp, which 
held its deliberations m 1009-10. The recommendations 
made by this Committee were regarded by Sir Henry as 
revolutionising the whole system of education in India 
and the Government was unwilling to take any action on 
them unless and until the opinions of the leading Ulama 
of Upper India and of the various Provincial Anjamans 
were consulted. They were consulted and unanimous 
support was obtained in writing. When Lord Hardinge 
visited Dacca in the year 1912, before the annulment of 
the Bengal Partition, a deputation of the leading members 
of the community waited upon him, praying for the in- 
troduction of the Reformed Scheme, as worked out by the 
successive committees appointed for the purpose and also 
for its incorporation with the University system. Finally 
the Government of India, in their communique of April, 
1912, announced their decision to establish a University at 
Dacca with “ a Faculty of Islamic Studies. ” Subse- 
quently the Dacca University Committee, appointed in 
May, 1912, with Sir Robert Nathan as President, thrash- 
ed out the whole question of the Reformed Scheme and 
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recommended the establishment ofan Islamic Department 
as an integral part of the new University, 

The Government sanctioned the Reformed Scheme in 
July. 1914, as “ calculated to serve the highest interest 
of that (Mohammedan) community. The scheme was 
introduced in 1915 from Class III and was adopted by all 
the existing Madrasahs, except the Calcutta Madrasah. 
Within this short period of 17 years there have sprung 
up throughout the length and breadth of the Province, 
hundreds of High and Junior Madrasahs, Government 
as well as private, three Islamic Intermediate Colleges in 
the three divisions of East Bengal, forming a connecting 
link between the Madrasah system and the Islamic 
Department of the Dacca Univei'sity. 

The Reformed Scheme was inaugurated to bring the 
Madrasah system, re\dsed on a truly Islamic basis, into 
living touch with the needs of modern life and to incorpo- 
rate it with the University education. The Maktabs have 
been secularised and brought into line with the ordinary 
Primary Schools. Similarly the Junior and High Mad- 
rasah courses have been brought into a line with the 
Middle English School and High English School courses 
respectively and made a part of the general scheme of 
Secondary education. Likewise the Islamic Intermediate 
Colleges have been brought within the pale of general 
Intermediate education. 

The Course at each stage, with its special Islamic 
aspect, has been sufficiently secularised with the result 
that, after passing from the Maktab or Junior Madrasah, 
students can join any of the Middle English or High 
English schools, if they like. Similarly after passing the 
High Madrasah Examination, they can join a general 
Intermediate College under any Board or University and 
can take up an Arts or a Science course, as they like. A 
High Madrasah passed student is, like an ordinary Matri- 
culate, also eligible for any vocational institutions, such as 
Medical and Engineering. Islamic students are availing 
themselves of these facilities in increasing number and 
with success. 

The Department of Islamic Studies of the Dacca 
University corresponds to its other departments. It has 
been brought into the purview of the Faculty of Arts 
and admitted to the same degrees of the University. The 
under-graduate students of this jDepartment have to 
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appear in the same University test in English and take 
the same subsidiary subjects and also the same compulsory 
vernacular, the only difference being that while a student 
of the general line takes, for instance, Arabic, Persian or 
Sanskrit as one of the subjects for the Ordinary B.A. 
degree, an Islamic student takes Islamic Studies. An 
Islamic under-graduate can now take up Honours not 
only in Islamic Studies, but also in any of the general 
subjects, such as English, History, Economics, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy, etc. After graduation the course 
offers the same facilities. An Islamic graduate can take 
his Master’s degree in Islamic Studies or in any of the 
general subjects or can go in for the degrees in Law and 
Education ; and after taking his M.A. degree he can 
proceed with research work for the Doctorate of Philo- 
sophy under the same conditions as laid down for other 
students. 

The Reformed System was introduced, as stated in 
the Government resolution sanctioning the scheme, “ to 
produce cultured Mahomedans fit to enter one or other of 
the careers open to the educated men and to play their 
part in the various activities that go to make up the public 
life of modem India/' Though still in infancy the Re- 
formed Scheme promises to fulfil the high expectations 
built upon it. During the short period of its existence of 
a little more than a decade and a half, it has turned out 
a large number of graduates, including 40 M.A/s ; some 
obtained the B.L. and B.T. degrees. Two secured 
Honours in English, and one stood first in History Honours 
from the Calcutta University, Two stood first m the 
M.A. examination in English — -one from the Muslim 
University of Aligarh and one from the Dacca University. 
Two sat for the I.C.S. examination, two went in for the 
I.P.S. and one headed the list of Muslim candidates 
from Bengal in the Imperial Audit Service examination. 
Several have compete at the B.C.S. examinations. 
Eight have been appointed as Lecturers — ^three in the 
Islamic Colleges, three in the General colleges and two 
in the University. One has been appointed Protector of 
Pilgrims. Two have returned from England with Diplo- 
mas in Engineering. The students of this Department 
have made their mark in other spheres also. Besides 
securing high scholarships, they have won great distinc- 
tions in the Hall and the University Unions and also in 
sports. They have been proving themselves in no way 

8 
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behind the students of the general line and have been 
associating themselves more and more closely with the 
activities of their Hall and the corporate life of the 
University. 

The most remarkable feature of the Reformed System 
is its contribution towards the spread of education among 
the masses who form the bulk of the population of the 
province. It has made a powerful appeal to the 
“ instincts of the Mussalman heart which the purely 
secular education failed to do. It has specially attracted 
the orthodox section of Muslims who would not have, 
otherwise, received any modern education, and the illiter- 
ate class who but for this popular system would not have 
seen the light of knowledge. An idea of its popularity 
may be obtained from the rapid growdh of its institutions. 
During the short period of a decade and a half as against 
a century of purely secular education, there has sprung up 
throughout the province a netw'ork of Maktabs, about 
3,000 in number, and Junior and Senior Madrasahs, about 
700. Its contribution to the education of Muslim girls is 
also remarkable. The number of Maktabs for girls has 
risen to about 10.000 and the number of girls attending 
them are about 250,000. Several Junior Madrasahs for 
girls have also been established and some of the girls of 
these Madrasahs have already occupied the highest places 
in the Bengal Junior Madrasah examinations. The 
system is thus building up a sure step tow^ards higher 
Female Education amongst the Musalmans of Bengal, 

In conclusion I may say that our system is proving 
a happy union of Muslim culture with the modern educa- 
tion of the West and promising fairly to open up a new 
line of advance towards the educational and general 
progress of the Musalmans of Bengal, As an essential 
part of a living organ of a modern University, it is being 
gradually adjusted to the growing needs and requirements 
of the society* The Advisory Committee, which was 
lately appointed by the Government of Bengal to in- 
vestigate into the whole problem of Muslim education of 
the province, have reviewed fully this system of Islamic 
education. The findings and recommendations of that 
committee are not yet before us.* But from the records 

* Answers to the Questionnaire issued by this Committee have 
been published in six volumes, which the present >vnter had the ad- 
vantage of consulting. 
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that we have, we can very well venture to say that 
they must have been satisfied with its work and hope 
that they will make certain strong recommendations for 
better financial aid and for a more adequate and efficient 
staff for teaching as well as inspection, which an infant 
and, at the same time, a very important system like this 
may legitimately claim. This system, as incorporated 
whth the University, is expected to make a turning-point 
in the history of Muslim education ; for, according to the 
Calcutta University Commission, had it been so included 
following the suggestion of the Despatch of 1854 the 
whole subsequent history of the education of the Mussal- 
mans of Bengal might have been very different. ” 


S. M. Hussain. 



AL-MANFALJJTl—AN EGYPTIAN ESSAYIST 


The Happy City 

Me'^eemed in sleep that I paced across an unharvested 
desert whose sands were curled above its surface as the 
waves are curled upon the x\tlantic main. The red sun 
lowered at his departure ; across the expanse I saw no 
shadow save my owm, traced by the sun's finger and dis- 
torted, as though he supposed me to be the father of 
mankind, Adam, and had enlarged my stature accordingly 
and made my height a mile. 

Pathless and objectless, I continued to walk, as must 
be, "where desert ways are undiscernible and undistinguish- 
able, and where infinity is set between far and near. 
Until, as the sun sank to his abiding-place and the bird 
of night flew from her hiding-place, and obscurity spread 
black wings across the sky, I found myself more bewildered 
than a tear in a lover’s eye, which passion compels and 
shame drives back. Sometimes I thought myself a lurking 
secret in the night's belly or a startled w’^hale in the sea's 
depths ; and sometimes, a collier lost in the galleries of a 
mine, w^ho must go groping with his hand to avoid the 
w-all. Till I noticed that the dye of darkness w^as dimming 
and its particles dispersing hither and thither. And, lo, 
I stood before a high mountain rising like a w^all that 
holds the sky from falling on to the earth, or like a tyran- 
nous king that wears the sun’s red disk as diadem and his 
vellow rays as robes. 

O, ask me not to tell my heart's pain and my mind's 
delirium when I saw that to climb that mountain w^as more 
hopeless than to scale the firmament, and I stood there, 
going neither forward nor back, face to face with death’s 
inevitability. 

At last my searching eye perceived a white rock smooth 
to touch amongst the scattered boulders at the mountain’s 
base. Upon this I climbed and laid me down to rest, 
repeating to myself the lines of Abu ‘Ala : 
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The reclining of death is rest which refreshes the 
body, and life is like sleeplessness.” 

Scarcely had I closed my eyes when the rock began to 
quiver, then rise in the air like a bird, and fly. And I 
would certainly have supposed that death, having descend- 
ed to earth, was returning with my soul to the high places, 
if my opening lids had not seen that what I had taken to 
be a boulder was a bird shaped like an eagle, as large in 
circumference and as solid as a dome. After it had 
soared with me through the vault of heaven and poised 
aw^hile with flapping wings, it came to rest upon the 
mountain top. As I hastened to descend, a spring of cool 
wmters of hope from the fountains of Paradise entered my 
heart and stayed its burning thirst and quenched its fire. 
For I looked towards the further slope and saw before my 
eyes the blessedness of hope and the radiance of the in- 
habited world. Far below I saw green-banked water- 
courses and clustering cottages beside great castles, like 
flocks of ashy wrens around white doves. 

As though the joy in my heart made me forget the 
fatigue of my body I began to climb down. \Vhen I 
reached the plain, behold, I was in sown land, in its midst 
a homestead at whose door sat an aged man, like the 
inhabitant of Mars of some astrological fantasy. When 
he saw me, he started, as man starts at the sight of spectre 
and as I had started at sight of him had I not grown used 
to portents and strange spectacles. 

Approaching and finding myself master of his speech, 

I greeted him and he replied, saying, “ I never knew the 
sun rose on any other than this city or that the world 
contained another race of men than this.” But I contin- 
ued to speak to him and plead with him until he bade 
me to his house, with friendliness, and took me to himself 
and to his folk and set agreeable food before me and made 
ready for me a soft bed. So when night came for the 
second time since my departure, I slept a tranquil sleep 
from which no thoughts of death disturbed me nor pre- 
monitions of destruction. 

I awoke with the sun to hear the voices of that kind 
honest family, raised in prayer to almighty God ; a prayer 
that befitted their humble, self-denying hearts, as they 
stood there in one rank and asked God to smooth their 
difficulties and make easy their path and grant them IDs 
help and aid in their affairs. Moved by the sight, I joined 
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the rank, praying with their prayers and weeping with 
their tears. And since it astonished me to find such 
sincere faith established in the hearts of the people of a 
city to whom no Prophet had been sent nor Book revealed ; 
when prayer was over I turned and addressed the head of 
the household, saying to him, It is evident that you 
worship ; but whom 

We worship God,” he replied, creator of this 
universe and its sustainer.” 

“ Have you seen him,” I asked, “ so that you re- 
cognise Him ?” 

Yes,” he said, we see Him in his handiwoi'k. We 
see Him in the heavens and in the winters, in the celestial 
spheres that turn, in the movements of the stars, in the 
embryos of life and in the seeds of plants. We see Him 
first of all in our own existence and our power of under- 
standing.” 

And why do you worship Him ?” I asked. 

“ To thank Him for creating and sustaining us,” he 
replied. ‘‘ Why, when we thank the friend who offers us 
a cup of water to drink or a morsel of food to eat, how 
could we but desire to thank tlie greatest of givers, the 
mainstay of all honest men ?” 

Here I said to myself that that old man was a true 
monotheist, worshipping God sincerely, neither hoping for 
reward nor fearing punishment. And aloud I added, 
\\liat happens after death ?” 

‘‘ Man goes to enduring felicity ” he replied, or to the 
punishment which tortures.” 

You mean heaven and hell, no doubt ?” 

Heaven and hell ?” he said. Those are words 
which I do not understand ; but I know^ that God in his 
wisdom will not leave the good unrewarded. He is just, 
and His justice does not suffer good and bad to be treated 
alike,” 

“ How" do you distinguish good men from bad ?” I 
asked. 

Goodness ” he said. “ consists in doing good actions 
and badness in doing bad actions ; for this reason you will 
not sec any among us meditating evil to his brother, or 
not anxious to help him.” 
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At this I began to think of those learned theologians 
of ours who spend their lives over the niceties of ritual 
purity, who discuss the degrees of pollution involved by 
women's periods and irregularities and by men’s clear and 
turbid secretions, and distinguish between a greater pollu- 
tion and a lesser ; and I thought of the philosophers who 
make their eyes bloodshot sitting up all night over the 
question of the essentiality or non-essentiality of qualities, 
and over atoms and accidents, over originated things and 
pre-existent, and over the closed circle of circumstance 
and the endless chain of cause and effect ; and I thought 
of the self-appointed mystics who set their private fantasy 
above God and controvert His laws, forbidding what He 
allows and allowing what He forbids ; and I said to myself, 
“ Would God those erudite doctors understood the 
meaning and purpose of religion as well as these simple 
people whose tongue boggles at the commonplaces of 
theology and who, if you spoke to them of dogma, would 
suppose you meant some kind of a dog,'’ 

When our conversation had ended, I asked the good 
old man to show me the city. As we walked down to- 
gether, I saw that its broad streets were nicely planned, the 
houses spaced without jostling, and that every dwelling 
had its own gay garden. I noticed that the inhabitants 
went vigorously about their work, and that young and old, 
men and women were equally active ; I saw no beggars, 
nor anybody idly stretching or yawning for want of work. 
But what struck me most was the absence of that contrast 
between different classes of the population which is so 
evident in our civilisation, in the type of dwelling, in the 
quality of food and drink, in clothes and in means of 
transport. Here all the inhabitants seemed to belong to 
the same station of life and to be equally endowed with 
worldly goods. So I asked my guide if there was no 
division amongst them into rich and poor, employer and 
employed. 

“ No, sir," he said, “ our people are satisfied if they have 
a house to sleep in, enough land to support themselves 
and an animal to carry their hea\y loads. Since they 
are not covetous for more, we are not divided into rich 
and poor, or employer and employed.” 

“ But you must have a certain number of cripples,” 
I said, “ who can’t work, and a certain number of idlers 
who won t.” 
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“ Idlers we have not got/' he replied. “ We should 
not tolerate people who displayed their folly by leaving 
their hands and brains unemployed. As for cripples, we 
provide for them as a matter of course ; for we consider 
that to employ some of our strength on behalf of the 
helpless is one of the most practical ways of worshipping 
God.'’ 

During the conversation I saw a house which was 
distinguished from the rest by its proportions and charming 
decoration, and enquired if it belonged to the king. 

That house " said my guide, “ is the work of an evil 
ambitious person w-ho defied God's intentions and wisdom 
by getting hold of the property and land of others of God's 
creatures in order to aggrandise himself and appropriate 
their share of well-being to his owm. For that reason he 
incurred the anger of God so that his comfort was clianged 
to discomfort and his luxury to misery. For he no sooner 
began to experience a life of ease than he gave w^ay to its 
temptations and charged his constitution with more than 
nature can bear ; with the result that he is now' so afflicted 
with various complaints that he w^ould find death a plea- 
santer companion thcan life. Neither his position nor his 
wealth help him. He serves as a w^arning to those wiio 
will be w'arned and as an object-lesson to the self-willed.” 

At these w'ords I conceived a great respect for the old 
man and for the noble character wfflich I discerned in him 
and in his people. And it occurred to me that our schools^ 
in spite of their inculcation of sound principles, in spite 
of the progress of pedagogic science and their efforts at 
character-training, do not succeed in turning out for us 
men wfflo can in any way approach the evident merit of 
this people. So I began to speak of education, hoping to 
learn something about their method of instruction, and I 
asked the old man to show me a school. To my amaze- 
ment, he started at the word and enquired what a school 
was. 

“ A school,” I said, is a determined place where 
young people are assembled to be taught and grown-ups 
to teach them.” 

“ And wfflat, pray,” he asked do the young people 
learn from the growm-ups ?” 

All sorts of useful things,” I said ; “ whatever can 
be useful to them in this world and the next,” 
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“And what need have we,” he said “of this sort of 
crowded assembly in a determined place ? Why, sir, we 
are far too kind to our children to entrust a thing of such 
importance to them to an outsider. We see to their needs 
ourselves. The only schools here are the workshops where 
we teach them to make and use tools, and the fields where 
we teach them how to sow seed and how to help it grow. 
On the spot we show them how to build and to weave, and 
to attend to their other necessities. We have no science 
apart from practical activity. And we have no activities 
but such as correspond to the necessities of our life ; it is 
thus that we seek to perfect our worship of God.” 

“ Have you a ruler ” I asked “ to settle your disputes ?” 

“ An arbitrator,” he replied. “ not a ruler. We choose 
a man in whose straightforwardness and understanding 
we trust, and we get him to settle any disagreements that 
arise.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ I suppose he has police and a staff to 
assist him to carry out his decisions.” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ we are all of us his police and his 
staff in so far as he has need of us to enforce his decisions. 
That is all the organisation that is necessary ; because we 
have confidence in his justice,” 

“Haven’t you a prison,” I asked, “to shut criminals 
up in ?” 

“ No, the criminal is sufficiently punished by public 
opinion and the blame of the rest. A man here would 
rather be ravished by an eagle or struck by a meteorite 
than belittled in the estimation of his fellows and passed 
in the streets without greeting and despised.” 

As the conversation reached this point we had com- 
pleted the visit of the city and arrived again at the house 
from which we started." Its inmates welcomed us and 
kissed their master. In all the houses and cities of the 
world I never saw a more contented household or a more 
blessed life and serene calm. 

Such is the Happy City, whose people are contented 
because their thoughts are tranquil ; are free from jealousy 
because they are equal, and are confident because they have 
no cause for fear. 

Such was the Happy City which I knew and loved and 
in which I would have spent my life, did God permit 
exceptions to the laws which rule His creation. For 
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when Night came, I took my place in my bed in the dwell- 
ing of the aged man ; but w^hen I aw^oke, I awoke in my 
own bed in m3' owm house. And there was no plain and 
no mountain, no sown land, no city and no happiness. 

“ When we climbed down to our prettv' house and our 
garden ga\' with dew'-bcsprinkled flowers, the quiet of the 
place and its beauty brought hope to life again ; and w'e 
hoped, and Thou wast our Hope.” 

A White Hair 

As I stood before the mirror this morning, I noticed on 
my head a white hair. It shone in the midst of the black 
locks like a flash of lightning in a dark night. 

The sight of that white hair in my parting frightened 
me. To m3' mind's eye it W'as a sw'ord drawm upon my 
head b}" fate ; or a white standard borne a messenger 
from the unknown w^orld, to remind me that m3' end w'as 
near. Or a mortal despair come betw'een me and hope ; 
or a burning brand set in the border of m3' life as in a 
heap of tinder, whose progress, though it be mercifully 
slow at first, is certain to reach its destination in the end ; 
or the first thread of the wdnding-sheet which time is 
wearing, making ready' a shroud for the corpse which the 
layer-out has stripped. 

O white hair, I never saw whiteness more like blackness 
than 3'ours : nor liglit more like darkness than 3'ours. 
Because of 3'ou, I hate all whiteness, even the whiteness of 
the moon : and all light, even the light of the e3'es. Be- 
cause of you, I have fallen in love with all blackness, even 
the blackness of the raven, and all darkness, even the dark- 
ness of grief. 

O white hair, I wdsh I knew' b3' what postern gate you. 
found your w'ay to m3' head ; and by which of time’s b3'- 
ways you reached m3' temples. How can your sojourn on 
this lonely earth be tolerable to you, companionless as 
3'ou are, both da3’ and night ? Didn't 3'our heart shrink 
from this black night, and didn’t 3'our sight fail 3'ou in 
this total obscurit}" ? 

O white hair, my heart, is troubled on account of you 
and my body is burdened with carrying 3'ou ; yet I see no 
device to get rid of 3'ou. It w'ould do no good to uproot 
3'OU from your place ; in a little while 3'ou w'ould return. 
It would not help to dye you black ; you W'ould soon 
resume your natural colour and I should onl}" have added 
the sin of false pretences to the misfortune of old age. 
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O white hair, as I look at you, you seem a very devil 
for crafty tricks and stratagems and badness. There you 
are, whispering into the ears of your blaek sisters beside 
you, corrupting them with the desire to resemble you and 
wear a white dress like yours. You seem to be an agitator, 
kindling, in this peaceful tranquil country, a savage civil 
war, a blind sedition, wherein are marshalled spearmen 
and archers, hoplites and skirmishers, and where perish 
combatant and civilian, oppressor and oppressed. 

If such is your behaviour, it resembles that of the white 
explorer who descended to the land of the blacks as a 
traveller, and stayed as a colonist ; who entered in peace 
and left in war. I pray God to deliver my head from you 
as I pray Him to deliver the land of the blacks from your 
colleague— stars of ill-omen, both of you, birds of mischance 
in your settling as in your moving on. 

O white hair, what do you w^ant ? Why this deputa- 
tion ? WTiom do you represent ? In what capacity have 
you come ? If you claim to be a guest, you ought to 
have sought permission, asked nicely, greeted me with 
respect and affection. If you come to give me warning of 
death, I thank you ; but I am sufficiently informed already. 

There really seems no alternative but to consider you 
a hatefuf, hideous, pushing creature ; I can think of no 
comparison for you but a snake who wriggles his way into 
the home of some small reptile and forces him out and 
settles in his place. 

How does it come about that you, who are proverbial 
for your fineness and delicacy, you whom they have such 
difficulty in getting hold of with scissors and forceps when 
they want to pull you out, can yet frighten a heart which 
faced drawn sword and well-aimed arrow without flinching ? 

O white hair, can you pardon the evil I have spoken of 
you in this lengthy diatribe ? At last, I have recovered 
my senses and have realised that youi’ merits deserve my 
respect. 

Welcome to my head, summer or spring! You are 
welcome to make my temples your playground or your 
pasturage. Are you not the messenger of Death ? And 
have I not loved Death since first I heard his name ? 
Have I not sought in vain the way to him and a messenger 
that could bring me word of him ? 

Was not that outburst of spite absurd in a man who 
was unhappy in his youth and therefore did not gneve at 
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its departxire ? who never tasted the sweetness of life and 
therefore does not fear the bitterness of death ; whose 
green leaf was never breathed on by the breezes of happi* 
ness and therefore has no hope in the dry wood. 

How ridiculous of me to complain when I know that 
you are a messenger of good news, bringing tidings of near 
deliverance from a life that knows not happiness or peace 
except for fleeting moments, too soon clouded by the sor- 
row and pre-occupations ever at hand, as the mirror's face 
is clouded by the breath of a deep sigh. 

I had no complaint against you except that you were 
death’s vanguard. Yet death it is who can free me from 
attendance in this evil, sinful, w^oeful world ; where opening 
eyes see friend cheat friend and brother brother ; where 
companion's teeth are sharpened against companion and 
, rich man’s crumbs are grudged the poor ; where the wretch 
importunes death without success ; where kings drive men 
like cattle and slaves treat kings as gods ; where hearts are 
full of senseless malice ; where living souls toil desperately 
to catch an unsubstantial colour or a lessening shadow ; 
where human intelligence runs to reach the fire that wdll 
consume it and the fangs that tear it ; where bewildered 
eyes stare without seeing from empty heads— w^elcome, 
messenger, to your importunity. 

O white hair, welcome to you today, and welcome 
tomorrow to your sisters! Welcome to the destiny that 
hides behind you or is lurking in your robes. Welcome to 
the upper room where I shall be alone with my Lord and 
keep my oAvn soul company ; where sound of bursting shell 
does not penetrate, nor the dust of battle. 

Welcome to time’s solitary delegate 
Although he come in hateful form.” 

Note. — Topical as the above essay is of Manfaluti and of his 
environment, it is simply a variant on an old Aiab theme. The follow- 
ing lines are from a pre-Islamic Arab poet who lived in the scA^^enth 
century of the Christian era i 

‘‘ The Avhiteness of old age has mounted upon my head ; though 
my locks are dyed with henna, yet the young hairs beneath them are 
as free of dye as pale young shoots of the Thaghama plant. I have 
no welcome for the envoy of old age ; I have no welcome for a visitor 
against whose coming the approaches cannot be barred.” 

(Yazid, brother of Shamakh, of the tribe of Dhubyan), 

Nevill Barboue. 


[To be continiced.) 
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From Babur to Aurangzeb 

From time immemorial the immense riches of India 
or ‘"invitation,” as Abbe Giiyon ea]]s it, had dangled 
before the nations of the world. It lured men of almost 
every nation^ but before the fifteenth century only the 
nations of Central Asia and the Arabs could avail them- 
selves ot it. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
India, unlike her less fortunate neighbouis, escaped the hor- 
rors of the Mongol deluge on any perceptible scale ; fortunate- 
lyfor India it flowed westward, where for a time it complete- 
ly submerged the political and cultural power of Islam.^ 

The Mongol invasion of Muslim countries had un- 
expected repercussions m India, for it stemmed the tide 
of invasion from the North-West for over 150 years, 
besides the great cultural benefits that indirectly accrued 
to India from it.^ 

Though the Mongol invasion had far-reaching effects 
on the homeland of Arab civilization yet it had no direct 

Note, In this article no particulars except the number are given 
of the British Museum manuscripts; m all other cases full particulars are 
usually given. 

(1) This desire of going to India is beautifully described by Sa’ib : 

I J ^ j :! S ^ 

(2) Tahaqai-i-Namri tells us of many small invasions in the time 
of Iltamish. Barm also mentions many such invasions in the time of 
‘Alau’ddln Klialji, but thev were ineffective and were often successfully 
repelled. Ibn Batutah says, that he saw the following inscription on 
Tughlak’s Mosque in Multan “ Twenty-nine times I have fought the 
Tartars and defeated them and hence am I called Al-Malik-al-Ghazi.” 
(Defremery III. 202). 

(3) Though the hosts of Chingiz Kh^ in their terrific inroad, 
destroyed the most important places of learning and massacred all 
learned men they could lay their hands on, yet many found refuge in 
India where they brought about a renaissance, by ghdng great impetus 
to the study of art, medicine, law, literature and especially mysticism. 
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effect on the sea-power of the Arab merchants and commu- 
nities around the Indian Ocean, They flourished 
undisturbed till the end of the fifteenth century, when a 
new competitor appeared on the scene and swept them 
away. It must not be assumed that Persia and other 
Muslim countries under Tartar and Mongol dominion 
had not much diplomatic intercourse with India.i 

The discovery of America, followed by that of the sea- 
route to India, entirely upset the old balance of power, 
and the age-long struggle between the Cross and the 
Crescent assumed a totally new phase distinctly to the 
advantage of the former. Within a few decades after the 
appearance of the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean the 
maritime power of the Muslims received a blow from which 
it could never recover and the Arab ships almost dis- 
appeared from the Eastern seas.^ 

By a strange coincidence this period almost corres- 
ponded with the foundation of the Mughal Empire in 
India and the revival of Persian nationalism in the form 
of Shi‘a doctrines under the aggressive leadership of the 
Safa vis, \vhich w^as a sort of thin wedge driven into the 
Muslim body-politie and did so much ‘‘ to undermine the 
unity and weaken the power of Islam. The appearance 
of the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean, the advent of 
Babur in India and the rise of the Safavis were ail events 
of the greatest historical importance, not only to Islam 
but to Europe as well.^ 

(1) Browne’s remarks in this connection are very interesting and 
I may be pardoned for quoting them at some length : — 

“ It IS nccessar^^ to remind the reader, who may be apt to think of 
fai -reaching international relations as in large measure a product of 
modem times and an outcome of facilities of communication, how 
considerable was the intercourse at the time we are considering between 
Asiatic (not merely Muslim) States far removed from each other,” 
Persian Literature under Tartar Daminion, p. 37. 

(2) See in this connection Whiteway *s Th^ Rise of Portugiiese Power 
in hidia, p, 3. 

(3) Persiun Literature in Modern Times, p. 69. 

(4) The rise of the Persian power under the Safavis was very 
opportune for Europe and reacted very favourably on her struggle with 
the Turks. Busbecq, Ferdinand’s ambassador at Constantinople, 
wrote : — ’Tis only the Persian stands between us and rum. The 
Turk would fain be upon us but he keeps him back.” 

See Creasy, History of Ottoman Turks (1877) p. 171, also Daniel), 
Life and Letters of Busbecq, voL I. p. 221. The following remarks of 
Browne about the Safavi power are interesting : — “ It marks not only 
the recreation of the Persian nationality after an eclipse of more than 
eight centuries and a half, but the entrance of Persia into the comity of 
nations and the genesis of political relations which still to a considerable 
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As we are reviewing these events from an Indian 
stand-point it will be true to say that from this time on- 
ward the history of India was no longer in a water-tight 
compartment and India began to be increasingly connected 
with outside events. For the first time in her chequered 
history. India beheld something like a stable Empire whth 
a strong Central Government, whose position in inter- 
national affairs began to be felt. One great handicap 
which prevented the Mughal Empire from being as effective 
a factor in international affairs as its great extent and the 
vastness of its resources w^arranted, w^as the total absence 
of an effective navy. So ridiculous was its position in 
this respect that, even for suppressing pirates and pro- 
tecting its shores, it had to seek the help of various 
European navies which, at different times, commanded 
the coast of India.* Unfortunately the great importance 
of a strong navy to an empire w^ith a vulnerable sea frontier 
of nearly a thousand miles w^as never realised. 

Babur brought to India the unfulfilled ambition of 
conquering his ancestral lands ; and this ambition fired 
the imagination of all his descendants and loomed large 
in the course of their foreign policy. This desire to possess 
Mawara-un-Nahr also brought them in line with the course 
of Persian diplomacy and frustrated the attempts of the 
Ottoman Sultans to draAV them into a religious alliance of 
Sunni Powers against Persia. It also estranged them from 
the khans of Mawara-un-Nahr, who, afraid of an invasion 
from India, usually exploited the religious tolerance of 
the Mughal emperors and their “ deviation from the path 
of orth^oxy by extensive propaganda among the tribes 
of the North-West frontier of India, and thus tried to 
maintain a semi-independent and discontented zone 
between them and India. The additional fear of Indo- 
Persian co-operation in case of an attack drew them into 
closer alliance with the Ottoman Sultans. 

The Ottoman Sultans on their side tried often in vain 
to break the Indo-Persian friendsliip and to form a triple 


* Shihabu’d-din Talish (Bodleian MS. 589) gives a graphic 
description of their helplessness against the pirates of Chatagaon and 
the Kingdom of Arracon, who devastated every year the whole of South- 
eastern Bengal, carrying away thousands of men and women into 
slavery, and immense booty. Many unsuccessful attempts were made 
by the Mughal governors till Sha’ista Kh^ succeeded m winning over 
the Feringi pirates by bribes and promises of reward and succeeded 
with their co-operation in destroying this hornet’s nest. 
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alliance against the Qizilbashes. Though for a time the 
Mughal Emperors played with, this idea, in the end the 
desire to possess the ancestral lands proved stronger. 
A notable example of this temporary attitude is furnished 
in Akbar’s treaty with ‘Abdullah I^an Uzbeg about the 
division of Persia, very much on the lines of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement of 1907, This treaty also for the 
first time established a definite boundary-line between 
India and Turan. Before this treaty the Mughal emperors 
had considerable influence north of the Hindu-Koh ; but after 
‘Abdullah's conquest of Badakhshan their influence was 
restricted only to the south of that mountain of which 
most of the passes were controlled by the Uzbegs. This 
made an effective government in Afghanistan almost 
impossible and that country could not enjoy the same 
measure of peace, security and progress as the rest of 
India under the Mughals. 

The relations of the Mughal Empire with Persia were 
usually very friendlyd and were more or less on a perma- 
nent basis. It is true that there was often misunderstand- 
ing and friction about Qandahar,^ and the attitude of the 
Mughal emperors towards the Shi‘a States of the Deccan 
was not acceptable to their Persian allies ; but. on the whole, 
it can be safely said, the relations of the two Empires were 
quite cordial. This friendship was also due to the memory 
of Babur’s alliance with Isma‘il and Tahraasp’s help to 
Humayun. Besides most of the Timurids, though appa- 
rently Sunnis, had a soft corner in their heart for the Shi‘a 
doctrines^ and consequently they had no religious objec- 
tion to be closely allied to Persia, unlike other Sunni 
powers. 

The Persian influence at the court of Delhi was also 
very considerable, for the Mughals were famous for their 
patronage of art, literature and learning, and attracted 

(1) ‘Abbas the Great gave expression to this feeling of friendship 
in the following couplet : — 

“ Between us and you there cannot be trouble. There can be naught 
but love and trust.” 

(2) About Qandahar Mr. LfOngworth Dames says : — 

Kandahar sometime belonged to the one and sometime to the other 

” and again “ In Kandahar province the frequent changes 

of government between India and Persia fomented dissension and 
intrigue. ..... ” p. 168. Ency, of Islam. 

(3) Many Timurids openly professed Shi‘a doctrines. A notable 
example is that of Suit^ Husain of Herat who “ endeavoured to replace 
the iSunni by the Shi"a doctrines.” {Persian Lit in Modem Times.) 
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many artists, poets and scholars driven from Persia by a 
lack of patronage and the narrow fanaticism of the Safa vis 
which discouraged ‘'everything connected with the Accom- 
plishments (as opposed to the Legalities)/’^ 

The Mughal Emperors were also bound to the Safavis 
by ties of marriage.- 

It must not be assumed that there was no friction ; 
on the contrary their mutual jealousies caused considerable 
bad blood and even at times open hostility ; but, generally 
speaking, the relations continued to be friendly till ‘Abbas 
II and Aurangzeb severed them. 

Only with Persia and Turkey the Mughal Emperors 
maintained relations on a footing of equality.® Their 
attitude to the rulers of Turan w^as not the same. 

(1) Po’suin Lit. in Modern Times, p. 2d. In this connection the 
following couplet of 'Ah Quli Salim, a poet of the Safavi period, is 
interesting : 

Jw. j 0 ^ A* L ij 

Persia also supplied many brilliant statesmen and administrators 
to the Mughal court. Hakim Abu'l Fath, the talented foreign minister 
of Akbar, Asaf Khan, the prime minister of Jahangir and ShMuah4n, 
‘All Mardan and Amir Khan the tw'o famous wardens of the Marches, 
Ruhulluh Khan, the able fmance minister of Aurangzeb, and many other 
notables of Mughal India came from Persia. It is probable that some of 
these were driven by the religious persecution of the Safavis. 

(2) Many Safavi princesses were married to Mughal princes. 
Jauhar speaks of Humayun's betrothal to a daughter of Ma‘sum B^g. 
(See Stewart. 75). 

There are two very interesting letters in Jarni'a-i-Insha (Add 
7688) : — {i} “ Letter of Bilqis Makani Miriam Begum to her mother in 
Persia.'" ff 127. (ii) To her sister Zeynab Begum ” ff I27b. Akbar- 
nama. III, 1251, (Trans.) says that Mir Ma'sum Bukhari ’returned from 
Persia with a letter from the Shah’s aunt to Miriam Mak^i. I had 
no time to investigate this matter fully, but Browne mentions one 
Zeynab among the daughters of Shah Isma'il I, (Pers. Lit. in Modern 
Times, p. 81., footnote 2.) 

The daughter of Muzaffar Hussain Mirza was married to Shihjahan. 
Two daughters of his brother Rustam Safavi were married to Parwiz 
and Shuja* (See Ma^athir-ul-Vinara, HI, p. 296, 434) ; the daughter of 
ShMinawaz Kh^ Safavi was maoried to Aurangzeb. {Ibid, voL H. 
670.) 

(8) It is true that the Mughal Emperors considered themselves aa 
the greatest sovereigns in the world, but the rulers of Turkey and Persia 

were addressed as equals. Sir Thomas Roe’s remark that “ 

Nejrther will this overgrown elephant descend to artic^ or bynde 
himself recciprocally to any Prince on terms of equality/’ though true 
in a way» was probably xesult of Hoe’s disappe^ted frame id€ mind. 
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They had also sporadic relations with the smaller 
States of Central Asia^ and Arabia^ and sometimes 
received envoys from Abyssinia,^ Tibet, ^ Barbary, the 
Sharif of Mecca and some European Powers,^ 

The Mughal Emperors of India had an exaggerated 
idea of their importance as the direct descendants of 
Timur. They had a way of referring to his short-lived 
Empire, or even his less permanent conquests, as their legal 
patrimony. By this they justified their costly expeditions 
to Central Asia, and Babur's conquest of India. Even 
Persia and Turkey were considered by them to be under 
moral obligation to them for the “ generosity of Timur 
to Sultan Khwaja "Ali Siahposh® and Musa.‘ On the 
other hand, the sovereigns of the Safavi dynasty ahvays 
thought they had a lien on the whole of India by reason of 
the help rendered by Tahmasp to Humayun. These two 
mental attitudes are found throughout their diplomatic 
relations and were often the cause of considerable un- 
pleasantness between the otherwise friendly houses. 

The diplomatic relations were first established by 
Isma’il I who, after the conquest of Merv and the death of 


(1) In Mughal histories smaller States like Kashghar, Urganj, and 
Shahranu are mentioned by their name while Trans-Oxiana and Bukliara 
are spoken of sometimes as Turan, sometimes as Mawara-un-Nahr. 

(2) Yaman, see Bemier 133, Alamgmiama SS6, Nai'ma ; Hadramut, 
Alamgirnama 8S3, 886, Ma" athir-i- Alaingiri 350. 

(3) Bemier 13-4-1 44, Manucci considers the ambassadors as im- 
postors, Storia^ ii. p. 110-114, Mahathir, 108 (Second Embassy). 

(4) Bernier. 

(5) The English, Dutch, Portuguese and some other European 
powers sent them envoys. Charles II, when in exile, sent Viscount 
Bellomont to ask for their aid against Cromwell. See Sioria I. p, 59 

(6) A reference to Sultan lOiwaja ‘All's interview with Timur has 
been made by many historians. Strangely enough, Sir Percy Sykes 
says that the interview took place between Timur and Sadrii’d-din, 
Muhammad ‘Ali bin Nura in his History of Isma‘il {Or 3245) described 
the interv iew on ff. 13, and release of Turkish prisoners on ff. 16. See 
also Mirat-us-Safa (Add. 6539) ff. 144. It is more surprising that 
Browne's remarks {Pers. Lit in Modern Times, p 46.) should have 
escaped Sykes (page 158, voL II., 1930) yrho followed Malcolm. 

(7) Their attitude towards Turkey will be described in some detail 
later on. See also Timur’s correspondence with Bayewsid, Munska^at^ 
%’Sdaiin, voLX,p, iI8'104 ; Muhammad land Shahrukh {ibid, 141-153). 
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Shaibani Khan,^ treated Babur’s sister Khanzada Begum^ 
— one of the captives — with great respect and sent her 
along with his ambassador to her brother. Babur re- 
ceived the embassy at Qunduz, where he had come at the 
invitation of Khan Mirza. and he in return sent an 
embassy to thank the Shah,^ This led to further relations, 
and we learn from Rauzatu s-Safaviya that on one occasion 
Najam Sani was sent to negotiate an alliance against the 
Uzbegs* The terms of this alliance are nowhere given, 
but, if the apparently biased account of Mirza Iskandar 
Munshi is to be accepted, Babur had the Khutbah read in 
the Shah’s name, and his soldiers wore the red caps.'^ 
With Ismadl's help Babur succeeded for a short time in 
re-occupying his ancestral lands. 

I have referred to the unpopularity of this alliance 
elsewhere : but it may be here pointed out that it was 
Ismadl’s desire to have a friendly power in Trans-Oxiana 
strong enough to keep the lawless Uzbegs in control, 
while accepting with complacency the loss of Khurasan. 
Isma‘il also wanted Babur to devote all his energies to the 
North, for he had his own designs on Southern Afghanistan 
and possibly India. 

After the battle of Ghazhdewan^ the Persian influence in 
Central Asia received a definite check, and Babur had to 
give up all hopes of conquest in the North and turn his 

(1) The war with Shaibaui was due in a way to a diplomatic incident. 

He was very insulting to Isma’il’s ambassadors, Shaikh Mohiyu’d-din 
and Qazi Ziau’d-din, and sent an insulting letter threatening invasion 
of Persia. Ismanl was addressed as » 5 1 i f and ITS, 

Or 3248, ^ 

(2) See Babur’s Memoirs, pp. 14, 15, Tarikk-i-RcLshidi (p. 175, 
186) tells us that she was married to Shaib^i, according to a clause in 
his treaty with Babur. Some authorities also tell us that she was subse- 
quently tomrced by him for her partiality towards her brother and later 
married one Sa^yid HMi ; if so, I believe he is ‘Abdul Hadi whose 
death is mentioned in Br, Mus. MS. Or 3248, during Isma il’s attack 
on Merv. The ‘‘Abdullahnama says that she was “ bestowed on a noble 
Sayyid after being divorced by the Klian.” ff. 38, 

(3) Khan Mirza w'as sent, says Tai ikh-i-Rashidi “ with protestation 
of submission." p. 289 (Trans.) See also Erskine, p. 307 and 308, 
vol. I. 

(4) According to AbulFazl, Firishta, Khali Khan and other Indian 
historians, both the Ediutbah and coins were in Babur’s name. 

^AbduUahnama supports Iskandar and attributes the hostility of the 
people of Trans-Oxiana to Babur’s regime to the introduction of Shi‘a 
dress and manners, f, 33b. 

(5) Tarikh-i-Rashidi (Trans.) p. 281 ; "Abdullahna?na f. 34b. 
'‘AbdiiUahnama describes the battle as between the forces of Kufi 
and Islto.” 
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attention once more to Qandahar^ and the kingdoms of 
the Arghuns. This did not meet with Isma'il’s approval, 
and diplomatic relations were not maintained for a long 
time.^ 

Isma'il, like all his descendants, considered the Indus 
as the natural boundary between India and Persia in the 
East, and the Euphrates between Persia and Turkey in 
the West ; Persia to them, meant the whole of the vast 
empire of Darius ; but Darius had no-one half so grim as 
Selim to reckon with. Babur thus obtained a free hand 
to consolidate his position in Southern Afghanistan,^ and 
eventually to conquer India. Babur’s attitude towards 
the Persians is very clearly stated in his letter^ to Mirza 
Kamran, in which he makes no secret of his dislike of the 
Persians, their religion and manners. Tahmasp, however, 
sent an embassy to congratulate Babur on tbc conquest 
of India, and we learn that Yunus ‘AH was appointed to 
entertain the ambassador,^ 

After Babur's death® Tahmasp made several attempts 
on Qandahar ; that made in 941 A,H. by Sam Mirza is 
well known. ^ These repeated^ attempt s caused ill-feeling 
on both sides and there was no diplomatic intercourse till 
after Humayun’s visit to Persia.^ It is well known that 
the Shah‘s help was bought with the promise to surrender 
Qandahar after its conquest. So great was the importance 
of this fortress in the eyes of the Shah that he appointed 
his infant son as the head of the army of occupation. 


(1) For Qandahar and Babur see page 655, Erskine and f, 109. 
Tarikh-i-Sindh and D’Ohsson s Histoire des Motigoles. 

(2) Ismail even attempted to occupy Qandahar; many attempts 
were made, the most famous being the one made by his General, Shah 
Rukh Beg Afshar, f. 94 (Or. 3248). 

(3) Rush. Williams, pp. 117-119. 

(4) J.A.S.B., 1920, p. 329 ; letter discovered by Prof. Julius von 
Klaproth. 

(5) The ambassadors, it is stated, brought many presents which 
included two fine Circassian slaves for Babur’s harem. See Babumama^ 
(Rev.) p. 631, also Babur's Memoirs, p. 346, Erskine, 1. p. 457. 

(6) For the effect of Babur’s death on the Persian policy, see ff. 


Eauzai'^tLsSafatwa, \ i \\ 

(7) BudfifinJ. however, gives 942 “ ” 

both AfaaluHduwarikh and Ahsanu^tdazvarikh give 941 A.H, as the 


date of attack* 


(8) After Sto Mirza’s attempt in 941, Mur^d Sultan Afshar made 
another attempt* Afzcdu'Ptawa/rRck ff, 84 ; another attempt was made a 
few years later, ihid^ ff. 95, Yet another attempt is described in 
Rauzat-us-Safaviya ff 173b. 

(9) For Hum^yun’s visit, see ibid, R. lS3b (arrival) 135b (recqytion) 
190 (departure). 
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Hnmayun made it over to Budagh Khan,^ although the 
Shah’s son had died during the operations, but treacherously 
re-occupied it at the instigation of Bairam Khan and other 
nobles, who argued that it was impossible to carry on 
operations against Kamran without a proper base.*^ 
Abu’l-Fazl and Budauni both give some lame excuses for 
this ‘ brea(‘h of promise ' and ' ingratitude,’ but Humayun, 
like Metternieh, must have thought that “there is no greater 
mistake than gratitude in politics/' AhmmCt-Tawarikh, 
however, describes it as a breach of the law of nations, 
and this is one of the few references to the law of nations 
I have come across in Persian manuscripts. 

The slaughter of the Qizilbashes by the local Sunni 
population further estranged the feelings between the two 
sovereigns : consequently Khwajah Ghazi was sent to 
apologise and explain the real situation,^ but it seems his 
mission was only partly successful, as is proved by the 
account of the following embassy, altlujugh Abu’l-Fazl 
says that Mirza was promoted on his return from Persia 
for good services/ 

Another embassy"^ which is not mentioned by any 
Indian historian, though references to it are found in the 
two manuscript histories of the reign of Tahmasp, is that 
of Qazi Zainuddin Shaikhali. This mission must have been 
sent to carry on further negotiations and to induce the 
Shah to wait till Humayun had sufficiently consolidated 
his position to fulfil his promise, for he could hardly afford 
at this time an attack from that quarter. This embassy 
is interesting from the point of view of the diplomacy of 
the period, for it proves the practice of sovereigns sending 

(1) Por Himfiavui/s occupation see ^ifzdhi t-tuzi'orikh ff. 125; 
Edwardes wrongly states tliat the Shah's son died after the occupation 
of Qandahar by the Persians. 

(2) It is alleged that Humayun held a Council of Nobles when this 
decision Avas amved at. (ibid ff 126.) Humayun wrote to the Shah 
“ As Budagh Khan Kajar has acted contrary to the royal order, I have 
taken over the fort from him and giA^cn it to Bairam Khan, Avho is ^ne 
of your subjects, consequently consider it under your control. ’ 
Akbarnama I. p. 288 (NaA^rahkishore). 

(3) For the account and object of his mission sec Afzahi't-iawarikh 
ff : 161b. 

(4) Akbarnama, 1, p. 400 (NaAvahkishore). 

(5) For an account of this embassy see Afzalu t-Taxvarikh ff 162+ 
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two separate sets of letters to each other, one ofBcial and 
tlie other private.^ 

Soon after the conquest of KabuP the Shah sent an 
embassy of congratulation, at the same time asking for 
the return of Qandahar, but the embassy was dismissed 
with empty promises* It is probable that Bairam Khan, 
who was holding Qandahar as his Jagir, was responsible 
for this attitude of Humayun. 

The Shah was very disappointed and did not send any 
more embassies till after Humayun's death, when he sent 
an ambassador to Akbar on this occasion to tender the 
Shah’s condolence on the death of his father.^ As no 
mention of this embassy is to be found in any Indian 
history, it must have been an informal one. Officially 
these messages were conveyed a few years later by Prince 
Sayyid Beg Safavi. He probably carried back news of the 
disturbed state of India, for on his return the Shah started 
preparations to attack Qandahar. A ready excuse was 
furnished by the rebellion of Bahadur Khan, the Mughal 
Governor of Zamindawar, who, as is apparent from Persian 
histories, was at first in league with the Shah but, when he 
refused to surrender Zamindawar to the troops sent by the 
Shah, the Shah turned against him.^ 

Shortly after Bahadur Khmi attacked Qandahar and 
Shah Muliamrnad Kilati had no other alternative than to 
ask the Shah for tlie co-operation of the troops sent in the 
beginning to help Bahadur' Effian. as the help from India 

(1) On ff 162 (ibid) a f^opy of a small letter penned by Tahmasp 
himself is given. It is refreshingly simple and informal, and throws a 
good deal of light on the Shah^s character. A couplet of the Sh^’s 
own comjxisition is also given. It cannot be claimed that it is good 
jwetiy" but it is very amusing. 

(2) Ranzof us-Safavhjah, however, alleges that Kabul, too, was 
conquered by the help of the Persians. It says “ After the conquest of 
Qandahar the Qizilh^h army under Bairam B^g BahMu left for the 
conquest of Kabul, Ghaznin, etc.’’ ff, 191b. 

(3) Afzalu i’ia'warikh says At this time H.M. became aware of 
the death of Gurgani PadshMi and sent an eloquent ambassador for 
condolence and congratulation to his son Jalaluddin Akbar.’’ f. 208. 

(4) Afzalu t'tawarikh says “■ Bahadur Khan approached the Shah 
for help. The Shah ordered Sultan Husain Mirza son of Bahram Iffirza, 
Quli Khalifah Shtolu, Allah Quli B^g Afshar etc., etc., to proceed 
with troops. He also sent firmans to Sultan Khudabanda, the governor 
of Khurasan and Muhammad Khan Taklu, go\Trnor of Herat, to help 
tlym. He also ordered Bahadur Khan to hand over Zamindawar to 
his (the Shah’s) servants.’’ f. 209, 
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was a remote possibility.”^ The Shah sent ‘Aliyar 
Afshar T\ith 3,000 Turkomans to help Shah Muhammad* 
^Aliyar suddenly fell on the rear of Bahadur and completely 
routed him ; but Shah Muhammad now made excuses for 
not surrendering the fort.^ The Shah, incensed at this 
constant bickering, decided on an open attack under the 
command of Walt Khalitah, Shamlu and Sultan Husain 
Mirza but the attack failed. Another under ^4.1i Sultan 
Shamlu was more successful and the fort surrendered after 
a prolonged siege.^ The success was followed by the 
occupation of Zamindawar.^ The Persian and Indian 
authorities are very much at variance as to the causes 
which led to Shah Muhammad’s surrender, Abu’bFazl 
attributes it to the command of Akbar who, it is alleged, 
“ did not want to fight a friend and lauds the gentle^ 
ness and humanity which were here displayed to such 
a high degree, and the obseiwance of adherence to obli- 
gations which ^vere so conspicuous": but it is possible that 
this recognition was a little late and compulsory. The 
Persians, however, are emphatic about the success of 
their arms, and attribute the surrender to the helplessness 
of Shah Muhammad,^ The truth j)robably is between the 
two versions ; Akbar being busy at this time near Gwalior 
was unable to send a relieving force immediately, left the 
question of surrender to the discretion of the local govern- 
or who, thinking it impossible to hold out very long, 
surrendered on the pretence of having received* instiuctions 
from the Emperor. This suited the Persian King very 
well, for he gratefully acknowledged the unoffered and in 
fact wrested gift from his ‘^dutiful son,’"’ 

An ambassador, Shah Ghazi, was seat soon after the 
fall of Qandahar to Persia. No direct reference to this 
embassy is made by any Indian historian, but one is 
found in the Shah’s letter to Akbar wdiich is reproduced 


(1) See Akbarnamohf II, p. 65. 

(2) A complete account of these events is also to be found in 
Aksanu f-tawarikh, ff. 151. 

(3) AhsanuH-ia'u^arikh ff. 153. 

(4) lUd ff. 145. 

(5) Akbarnamo. II. (Trans.) p. 98. 

(6) AfialuH-tawarikh. ff, 223. 

(7) In the firman bestowing the Governorship of Qandahar on his 
nephew, Sultan Hussain Mirza. The copy of the firman is given in 
Afzal ff. 224. 
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in Akbarnama, This Shah Ghazi is probably Khwaja 
Ghazi erf the pre\ious embassy.^ 

In 1563 A*D. arrived the historic embassy of Prince 
Sayyid Beg Safavz,^ son of the famous Prime-Minister 
Ma‘sum Beg Safavi, and a cousin of the Shah, with choice 
gifts such as fiery horses from ^Iraq and Turkey, delicate 
cloth and wonderful curiosities.” The object of the em- 
bassy was to offer condolence on the death of Humayun 
and to congratulate Akbar, As this was an unprecedented 
honour, for rarely were princes of the blood sent on such 
political missions, Akbar ordered special arrangements 
to be made for the ambassador's reception and entertain- 
ment, It must have gratified the vanity of even a king 
like Akbar to see a Persian royal prince performing 
“ kornish and laying the Shah's letter on “ the edge of 
the throne/’ 

The letter^ starts with the usual page-and-a-half 
of greetings, compliments and prayers. It apologises for 
the delay in sending the embassy, and a few sentences in 
praise of Shah Ghazi are inserted. But the most important 
part is the veiled hint about an alliance in the following 

words “ and may consolidate the foundation 

of hereditary love and friendship, so that henceforth 
the revolutionary hand of time may not reach the edge 
thereof, nor fear of rift, or rupture enter the heart-core 
of any creature/’ Akbar's friendship was very necessary 
to Tahmasp at this time, for on the north of Persia a new 
power, fanatically Sunnite and anti-Persian, was rising 
under the greatest of the Shaibanids, and was also very 
very friendly with the Turks. The letter closes with a 
word of fervent hope and advice whi(?h puts Eastern 
diplomacy in a nut -shell ; Do not neglect to send messages. 

(1) . Mr. Beveridge thinks he is Ghazi Klian Bakhsliani, but I 
think he is Shah Ghazi Tabraizi mentioned by Budauni (page 288, 
text ii., Lowe 283). A Persian and a Shi‘a was more likely to have been 
employed, as I have already said. That Shah Ghazi was a great 
favourite with the Shah is proved by his letter to Akbar. Tahmksp, 
whose religious intolerance was well known, would not have bestowed 
so many signs of his favour on a Simiii. 

(2) For the account of this embassy sec Akbarnamah. II. p. 217 
(Trans, p. 262). 

(3) For the letter see J amiaH-Marasilat ff. 110. This letter has 
been translated by Mr. Beveridge with the exception of a few sentences, 
but their exception may be due to the use of a different copy. The letter 
is an exquisite example of the Persian Insha of the XVI century^, but 
Mr. Beveridge thinks it to be pompous, rhetorical, etc. 
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and letters and to announce events, conditions, etc., etc., 
as the relation of love demands.” 

Another embassy from Persia is mentioned in the events 
of the ninth year^ (1565 A.D.), but nothing is known to 
distinguish it from the usual courtesy-missions sent from 
time to time, as stated above, to announce events, etc., 
except that the Shah recommended Sultan Muhammad of 
Bakhar for the office of Khan Khauan, a request which 
was respectfully declined. Abu’l-FazI alleges that the 
Shah, being bankrupt at this time, got much gold from 
Shah Muhammad. 

Sultmi Khudabanda, the Governor of Kdiurasan, sent 
Yar ‘All Beg as his envoy to Akbar,^ The object of this 
embassy is nowhere given, but like Shahjahan’s embassies 
to ‘Abbas and Dara Shikoh’s to Turkey, it came for a 
future contingency. Khudabanda, no doubt, realising his 
hopeless position, tried to secure Akbar’s support during 
the coming war of succession, which then seemed inveitable 
owing to Peri Khanum’s intrigues. In a way the mission 
was successful, for when the guardians of ‘Abbas sent 
Murshid Tabriz^ to seek Akbar’s help against Khuda- 
banda, Akbar not only refused help, but Abu’l-Fazl says 
“ The just Shahinshah did not regard him as worthy of an 
answer, he remarked : how could he assist one who 
contended with his visible god (father)? ” 

In 1591 came the first embassy from Shah ‘Abbas. 
Unlike other missions, this was pre-eminently political in 
its object, for it c^me to seek Akbar 's help against ‘Abd- 
ullah Khan Uzbeg, who, profiting from the Civil War in 
Persia, had occupied Khurasan. The Shah was probably 
aware of ‘Abdullah's alliance with Akbar about Qandahar 
and Herat. ‘Abdullah Khan, on the other hand, getting 
wind of the Shah’s intentions, despatched Ahmad ‘Ah 
Ataiiq who reached India in 1591, a little later than 
Yadgar. ‘Abdullah’s alliance with Akbar has been more 
fully discussed in another chapter, but it may be here 
pointed out that ‘Abdullah’s designs would have met with 
gi eater success had not Akbar too, like all the sovereigns 
of his race, dreamt of conquering Trans- Oxi ana. 

(1) Akbeamamah II, p* 357 (Trans. 358). 

(2) Akbarnamah III, p. 8, see Elliot V, page 842 also. 

(8) AMmrnamah III, p. 893 (Trans.) 
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As Akbar had not as vet made any move openly against 
Qandahar, the Shah was encouraged to send Yadgar 
Sultan, who is described by Abu’l-Fazl as ‘‘ old in years 
but of fresh wisdom/’ I cannot do better than quote 
Abu’hFazl at some length about Akbar’s deliberation on 
reeei\’ing this embassy : — The excuse-accepting 

Sovereign was gracious to the envoy and held a council 
about furthering his designs. Some were of the opinion 
that he should send one of his sons with an army and take 
Khurasan from the Uzbegs and in excellent way obtain 
the renown of a helper. As the ruler of TOran had sent 
select men, one after another, and made strong the agree- 
ment of unity, the proposition was not accepted. His 
Majesty said it was proper in the first place to try advice. 
Perhaps there would be no contest.” 

But in spite of these professions of sincerity and good- 
will towards Persia, Akbar was all along intriguing^ with 
the Mirzas of Qandahar through Shaiif Khan Ataka, the 
Governor of Ghaznin. The Mirzas, too, were probably 
aware of Akbar’s arrangement with 'Abdullah and had no 
other alternative except to bo\v to the inevitable. The 
very absence of an Uzbeg attack after the Conquest of 
Herat must ha^'e convinced tliem about this arrangement. 

Soon after the arrival of the Persian ambassader, 
Mehtar Ibrahim brought the petition of Rustam Mirza. 
Akbar sho’wed great kindness to him and sent Mirak Jalir 
to bring the Mirza to the Court, and an order was issued 
to all governors of pro\inces to show the courtesy due to 
royalty when the Mirza came. Hakim Afinu’I-Mulk, 
Budauni’s gj^eat friend, \vas sent almost to the border of 
the Empire to receive Rustam Mirza. The Khan Khanan 
and Zain Khan went out 12 kos to receive him. At the 
time of his audience Akbar conferred a mansab of 5,000 
with Multan as fief and one kror (of dams ?) on him. 

This generous treatment encouraged Muzaffar Husain 
who sent his mother and eldest son Behram Mirza to beg 
quarters.” Akbar sent Qara Beg and Mirza Beg to bring 
Muzaffar to the Court. Qara M^as probably selected be- 
cause of his old associations with the Safavi dynasty.* 

*The arrival of Muzaffar is fully described by the fathers of the 
third mission, see Akbar and JesuiU^ p, 64. For the history*' ^of this 
branch of the Safavis see ^Ahmarai-'^Abhasi (Add. 16684) f. 174 “ Ac- 
count of the descendants of Sultan Mirza s/o Bahram Mirz^” See also 
Budauni, II, p. 402 (Low). 

0 * 
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The occupation ot Qandahar and Zammdawar, though 
resented by the Shah, did not lead to a breach of diplo- 
matic relations, as the Mirzas were more or less independent 
after Tahmasp's death and by 'Abdullah's occupation of 
Herat they were cut t>ff from the rest of Persia, Although 
Akbar talked a great deal about helping the Shah, he 
never raised a finger to do anything and dismissed A^adgar 
Sultan after four years with empty promises and false 
hopes 

Zainud-mulk was sent with Yadgar in 1002 A.H, 
( 1594 A.D.) with a letter to the Shah and AbuNasir as the cus- 
todian of presents^ They travelled by sea via Bandar Lahiri 
for the obvious reason that the land-routes were in posses- 
sion of the Uzbeg-s., In a long letter full of advice to the 
young Shah. Akbar dwells a great deal on his own achieve- 
ments. especially the suppression of " the wicked Baluchis 
and other desert, dwellers who are desenbed as thorns 
in the path of Persian travellers.'’ The delay m sending 
the eustemary embassy is attributed to the '' confusion 
in Persia.'’ A very interesting and artful excuse for the 
annexation of Qandahar is furnished in the following 
words : — '' As the Mirza.s there showed slackness in 

assisting the sublime dynasty (Safavis) and on the occur- 
rence of accidents and misfortune wliich is the time for 
testing the jewels of fidelity, they did not at all show marks 
of concord and unanimity, nor did they repair to our 
sublime asylum, which is the native land of the masters 
of delight and ease. It theiefore occurred to us that we 
should in the first place make over Qandahar to our people.” 
It further says that the occupation of Qandahar was only 
undextaken to facilitate help to that darling of sulta- 
nate (Abbas) ” his ambassador, and adds “ we have confided 
to him some loving expressions which he wall communicate 
to you in private/’'^ 

Akbar was reluctant to take sides in spite of his treaty 
with ^Abdullah, because Qandahar had lost most of its 
trade and revenue by the Uzbeg occupation of Herat and 
Khurasan. He was also afraid of the growing power of 
Turan. The Turanis could be expected to x^espect the 


(1) Akbar mmah, IIL, 656 (Trans 1007). 

(2) The letter is ver\^ long and Ml of diplomatic vagueness, es- 
pecially with regard to Akbar^s relations with Abdullaji. For tho 
letter see Jamia^~i-Mara$ilat ff, 205, 
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treaty during ‘AbdullaJi’s life-time, but ‘Abdul Mu’min 
had more than once shovm his hostility towards Akbar and 
it was difficult to trust him. 

The reception of ‘Ainu’l-mulk is described in a very 
exaggerated tone by Abu’l-FazP and the story of the 
slipper seems to be a result of his imagination. In 1598 
*Abbas in return sent Munuchher Beg — who later disting- 
uished himself in the Daghistan campaign.^ Among the 
Shah’s presents were 101 choice Gilan horses. 300 pieces 
of brocade and fifty masterpieces of Ghiyas Naqshabund.^ 
The Shah, in acknowledging Akbai s letter, thanked him 
for his advice and offer of help and spoke a great deal of 
the preparations he was making for attacking Khurasan 
and again sought Akbar’s co-operation and help,^ 

With the death of ‘Abdullah and ‘Abdul Mu ’min the 
Civil War in Turan completely altered the situation and 
the Shah occupied the w'hole of Khurasan without Akbar’s 
help. He sent ‘Ali Beg Yuzbashi to Akbar with a letter,^ 
in which he congratulated Akbar on the success of his son 
(‘Abbas), w'hich the Shah attributes to his (Akbar’s) 
blessing, and friendship for his house (Safavis). 

Akbar in return sent Mir Muhammad Ma'sum Bukhari 
with a congratulatory letter.® The object of this mission 
can be gathered from the following remarks of Abu’l- 
Fazl ; — “ The intention of the Shahinshah w^as to send 

the victorious troops under the command of the Prince 
Royal to Turan and to include the ancestral territory 
within the Empire.” 

Bukhari ' returned with a letter® from the Shah to Akbar 


(1) Akbamaviak^ III. 

(2) Jal^ Munajjam’s history, p. 249, 

(3) For other works of Ghiy^ Naqshbund see the Persian Exhibitian 
Catalogue, I am indebted to Sir Dennison Ross, who pointed out the 
historical significance of this piece of information, 

(4) For the letter see Jamia'-i-Marasilat ff. 206b. 

(5) 211b. 

(6) Akbarnamah, III, p. 1251 (Trans.) 

(7) Ibid III, 1114; he further complains “but the Prince owiug 
to some intrigues did not give his mind to this expedition.” This 
was in 1598, shortly before Bukhari was sent to Persia. 

(8) Akhar's letter is nowhere to be found, but, as is usual in oriental 
correspondence, the Sh^’s letter recapitulates all the points to which 
answer is given. The Sh^ promised his co-operation ; for the Sh^’s 
letter see Jami-a'd-Marasikd ff. 209b. 
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and a letter from the Shah’s aunt* to Miriam Makani, 

A few Avords may be said about Akbar s attitude towards 
Persia before passing on to Jahangir’s reign. In his 
youth Akbar was very much under Shia* influence and the 
Persian faction was very strong at his court ; he conse- 
quently accepted the loss of Qandahar in a spirit of 
resignation. The memory of the Shah’s help to Humayun 
was still too fresh to allo^v any breach of diplomatic 
relations. With the growth of the Turanian Empire 
under ‘Abdullah the situation was considerably altered, 
especially after the treaty; but in fact there was little in 
common between the views of the two sovereigns to bind 
them together for long. In the beginning Akbar tried to 
dissuade ‘Abdullah from attacking Persia, but in the end 
the situation in Persia was such that Akbar was compelled 
to come to an arrangement with the Turanians ; besides, 
in this way Qandahar was obtained without any fighting 
and opposition. After ‘Abdullah’s death Akbar reverted 
to his old policy of friendship with Persia, for he now^ saw 
some hope of conquering liis ancestral lands in co-operation 
with the Shah, but Salim gave him no chance to do anything. 

*Apparently the lady was Zeynab Begum, a sister of Taiimasp 
and Miriam Makani (Bilqis). Miriam used to send letters to her mother 
and sisters in Persia through the agency of the ambassadors. Some of 
her letters are given in Jamia'‘-i-Marasilat (ff. 127, 127b, etc,). 


Abdur Rahim. 


(To be continued,) 
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MUSLIM COLONIES IN INDIA BEFORE THE 
MUSLIM CONQUEST^ 

Sources 

Besides the books mentioned above, the Persian 
histories ()f Sind have been drawn upon for the information 
detailed below. It is a pity that these bf)oks have not 
yet been published. Only their maniiseripts are found 
in various libraries. But Elliot has quoted important 
passages from these books in the first volume of his history 
and they are before me. The names of those b(Kjks are : — 

Chack Nama 

It is known as Tarihhu s~Sind rodCHind and is the 
oldest history-book of Sind in Arabic. Md. ’Alibin Hamid 
bin Abu Bakr Kufi translated this book into Persian in 
613 A.H. {1210 A.D.) during the regime of Naseruddin 
Qabaeha, and he lived at Ooch (Sind) for this very purpose. 
The original Arabic is not found and, excepting the myth 
of Md, bin Qasim and of the imprisonment of Raja Dahir’s 
daughter, most of the facts reeortled tJierein are corro- 
borated by old Arabic history-books. 

2 . Ta rikh- i- Mds u m i 

This is a history of Sind wu'ittcn by IMir Md. Ma‘sumi 
in 1011 A.H., during Akbar's time. 

3 . Tar ikh- i - Tah ir i 

Mir Tahir bin Syed Hasan Qaiidahari wrote this history 
of Smd in 1030 A.H. (1624 x\.D.) during his stay in Smd. 

4. Baiglaniam^a 

This book, dedicated to Shah Qasim Khan bin Syed 
Qasim Baiglai was written between 1017 A.H. and 
1036. A.H. 

*Translated by ba‘idul-Haq' 13.A. (Hoas), 
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5« TuhfatiThKaram 

Written by 'All Sher in 1181 A.H. {1767 A,D.) 

In respect of the details put down in this chapter, two 
Urdu books deserve especial mention — - 

1. Tarikh-i-Sind. Maulana Abdu 1-Halim Sharar of 
Lucknow has drawn upon Elliot’s Hisiory of Sind (Vol. 1) 
and its sources and upon his personal researches, and has 
written a very voluminous hisiory of Sind under Islamic 
rule intwm volumes. All important items of information 
are put down in this book. But it requires re-arrangement , 
The Maulana has relied too much upon Elliot, and his 
surmises regarding the solution of many intricate and 
knotty problems do not seem correct to me, as will appear 
in the following pages. While giving the names of books 
he has referred neither to the pages, nor to the volumes or 
chapters. Hence it is very dilticult to verify and corrobo- 
rate the facts in his book. 

2. Another Urdu book which deserves mention is 
the Urdu translation of the 2nd volume of Ibn Batutah's 
travel-diary (describing India), by the late Pirzada Md. 
Hussain Sahib of Delhi. The real value of the book lies m 
the translator’s marginal notes on places and persons de- 
scribed by IbnBatutah, based upon the English translation 
and personal researches. 

The histories of India included in the curricula of our 
schools and colleges are taught wot h a definite motive and 
the authors who write such books in English look upon 
things from a definite angle of vision. The history of 
Ancient India as found in these books is a piece of the 
history of Alexander and his successors. This invasion 
revolutionised India ; it gave India an opulence of learning ; 
and India attained to a status in the world of history. 

To discover everv route of Alexander s invasion and 
journey, to correct corrupted Greek names, and to arrange 
topsy-tur\w statements, — this is the history of ancient 
India. When these historians come to Islam and India, 
they describe in a few lines the savage Arabs and terrible 
attacks of (God forbid) a ferocious Prophet and his succes- 
sors. After a page or two they reach Ghazni direct from 
Arabia. Here they find Mahmud s army ready to launch 
a crusade upon India and. taking this army, they reach 
the Punjab, Sind and Gujerat. After marauding expedi- 
tions, loot and plunder, they take this army back. Then, 
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after a hundred and fifty years, they bring Shihabu'd-din 
Ghori upon the soil of India and then they plunge into 
what is known as the Mediaeval History of India. The 
question arises : If it was possible for the borders of 
Greece to have touched those of India in spite of long 
distances which separate them, is it not possible that on 
the ground of geographical propinquity the borders of 
India touched Afghanistan on the one hand and Makran 
and Sind on the other hand. Did not relations of war or 
peace exist between these countries ? Did not these 
relations exist before the frontier tribes embraced Islam ? 
Is it not necessary to join together the broken links and 
to make inquiry and research into this matter ? 

From a study of these books it is patent that, until 
the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, not a single Muslim mlcchch 
had set his feet upon the sacred soil of India; that there 
existed no relations of any sort between the Hindus and 
the ^luslims. But the reader of my previous articles must 
have formed a clear idea of the various, many-sided rela- 
tions that existed between the two peoples. 


There were always continuous, unbroken relations of 
war and peace between India and the countries on the 
other side of the Khyber, before the advent of Islam. 
Whenever the King of Kfibul became powerful he annexed 
the territories right up to Vihindawar and Pesha^var ; and 
when opportunity presented itself, Rai Lohawar extended 
the boundaries of his dominions up to Kabul and Kanda- 
har. The same thing happened to the territories round 
about Sind. Sometimes the Shah of Persia annexed the 
territories from Makran to the river Sindh and sometimes 
the Raja of Sind, having annexed Baluchistan and Makran, 
made his kingdom touch the frontiers of Iran. This see- 
saw^ of political changes went on till the seventh centuiy 
A.D. When the tide of Islamic conquest rushed to these 
places and the different tribes and communities took to 
Islam, the first Islamic kingdom on this part of the globe 
was the Samaniyah (Samanid) kingdom with its capital 
at Bukhara. But even then the eyes of the conquerors 
'were not the lands beyond Kabul. Then came the 

Safariyah (Safarid) kingdom which w^as short-lived. Even 
then the eyes of the conquerors w’^ere not cast upon the lands 
beyond Kabul and Kandahar. The h’Vbbasid Caliphate 
entrusted the nominal rule of Sind to this kingdom. 
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Alptagin, a Turkish officer of the Samanid kingdom, direct- 
ed his attention away from the domain of that kingdom 
in order to escape invasions and chastisement by his lord. 
He made that distant country the pivot of his efforts and 
established a self-governing principality in Ghazni, This is 
an event of the mid-fourth century A.H. Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazni is the second or third ruler of that dynasty. 
During his thirty years' reign he humbled, by his terrible 
invasions, the Muslim and non-Muslim powers on all sides 
of Ghazni, added them to his small hereditary principality 
and laid the foundations of a miglity empire. He crushed 
the Islamic kingdom of Eelkhan in Kashghar on the one 
side, the kingdom of the Samanids who were his overlords, 
on the second side, the kingdom of the Deylemis on the 
third side, the kingdom of Al-nZayrir in Tabristan, the 
country of the Ghoris who had not yet taken to Islam 
and had not yet been subjugated by any power, on the 
eastern side. Later on, he vanquished the Arab Amirs of 
Multmi and vSind on the eastern side, and some Rajas 
of Lahore and India, and established the Ghaznavid 
kingdom. Of these, all the powers, except those in India 
and Ghor, were purely Muslim powers. 


The above details indicate that the Muslim invasions 
through the mountain passes of Afghanistan, upon the 
Indian Rajas were not actuated merely by religious 
rancour, but formed only a link in the chain of the national 
^vars wffiich were waged for centuries. All this relates to 
northern India, but the state of southern India was diff- 
erent. Mahmud of Ghazni invaded Gujerat in 410 A.H. 
(1064 A.D.), Shihabu'd-din Ghdri in 574 A.H. (1178 xL.D.), 
and Qutbu’d-din Eybak in 592 A.H. (1196 A.D.), but they 
came like the cloud and went away like the whirlwind. 
After a hundred years Raja Baghela and his Minister 
Madho yrere estranged one from the other, and it was the 
invitation of the latter which made 'Alau'd-din Khilji the 
ruler of Gujerat in 697 xA.H. (1297 x\.D.). ‘Alau’d-din 
Khilji annexed the territories on the sea-coast from Gujerat 
to Coromandel. But these conquests were like a ship 
which cleaves the bosom of the ocean and leaves the gather- 
ing waters in its wake so placid that there seems to be no 
trace of the ship having ploughed them. This was nothing 
more than a military tour of the Khilji commander. In 
709 A.H. (1309 A.D.) one of his officers named Malik 
KafOr subjugated the Karnatik. But later on in 727 A.H. 

10 
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(1282 A.D.) rose the Vijayyanagar kingdom which served 
as a barrier to protect southern India from the onrush of 
the Muslims of northern India. The small Islamic 
principality established in Ma'bar (Coromandel) in con- 
nection wdth Malik Kafur's conquests, merged into the 
Vijayyanager kingdom after a life of forty years. But 
further away from this dreadful carnage and terrible 
holocaust there w^ere colonies of Muslim Arabs and 'Iraqis 
who did not come to the South by the land route from the 
North but travelled on the sea-coast until they settled 
down in those parts. It is an open fact that long before 
the Muslims settled down in northern India there were 
JIuslim colonies in southern India ; and the history of these 
colonies really goes back to the era of commercial relations. 
Not only did Muslims from outside settle down in these 
areas but even the native inhabitants began to embrace 
Islam. There are various traditions regarding this imjiaet 
of Islam and they are recorded in history-books and t ravel - 
diaries. What is common to these tra<litions is that this 
impact was due to two forces — one, the coming and going 
of Arab merchants : the other, the spiritual influence of 
the Sufis and Dervishes who came t(» see tlie footj^rint 
(Adam's footprint) m Sarandip (Ceylon), 

Ceylon, the First Muslim Centre 

Firishta has written^ “ Since the Arabs came to these 
islands as merchants and the inhabitants of these islands 
went to Arabia even at a time when Islam had not yet 
dawned upon the world, the Raja of Sarandip first became 
familiar with Islam. In 40 A.H. (the beginning of the 
seventh century A.D.) during the time of the revered 
Sahabis (those wlio had seen the Prophet) he embraced 
Islam*.” 

Firishta docs not mention the source of this quotation 
but this fact is fully corroborated by an old book \mtten 
in 300 A.H. and knovm as 'Aja'ibu'l-Hind (Wondei^s of 
India). Buzurg bin Shabryar Nakhoda (sailor) who used 
to sail round about these islands, writes in his description 
of Sind : — 

“ There are many kinds of yogis and ascetics in India, 


* Firishta t voL 2, Discourse No, 8j p. 311, (Nawalkisho re Press), 

10 * 
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One kind of yogis is known as Bikur^ {j>j5^)* They 
originally belonged to Sarandip and they entertain kindly 
feelings tow^ards the Muslims. They remain practically 
stark naked during summer and wrap round the waist a 
loin-cloth only four fingers long ; they cover their bodies 
with mats in winter ; they sew for themselves a motley- 
coloured cloth and wear it ; they besmear their bodies with 
the ashes of burnt corpses. They shave the head and beard 
and grow hairs on other parts of the body ; they hang a 
human skull round their necks and eat their food in that 
skull for the sake of humility and edification." This and 
other statements of Arab travellers leave no manner of 
doubt that they were Buddhists. 

Our traveller goes on to tcdl this story : — When the 
people of Sarandip and places round about learnt about 
the Prophet of Islam they sent an intelligent person from 
among themselves to Arabia for inquiry. When at last 
he reached iladinah tlie Prophet was already dead. The 
period of Abu Bakr's Caliphate was also over and Hazrat 
^Tmar was the Caliph at that time. The messenger from 
Sarandip met him and inquired about the Prophet's life. 
Hazrat ‘Umai gave him the details. \^Ti.iIe the messenger 
was on his way back, he died at Makran(near Baluchistan). 
He had with him a Hindu servant who came back to 
Sarandip safe and sound. He described everything, 
about the Prophet, Hazrat Abu Bakr, and Hazrat ‘Umar 
and also how they lived like dervishes. He said that 
humility marked their character ; they wore patched 
clothes and slept in the mosque." The reason why the 
people of Sarandip have kindly feelings towards the 
Muslims is thus explained.'^ 

There is a third eorrobo]*ation of this tradition that 
when at the end of the first century A.H., Hajjaj was the 
Governor of ‘Iraq and sliips hovering round the south of 
India came from the harbour of Traq, the Raja of Sarandip 
(also called by the Arabs ‘the island of rubies ') sent in a 
ship to Traq, as a token of goodwill and friendship towards 

(1) Probably this very word is described in one place as Beykarjtn 

and somewhere else as Beykarnatin in Kitabu'U 

BadauH-Tarikh jt)! jJ! and the travel-diary of Suleyman 

the Merchant. 

(2) "Aja'ibul-Uind, pp, 155-157, 
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the Muslims, among other presents, those Muslim women 
and girls whose fathers had come as traders and died, 
leaving them giiardianless in a strange landd This proves 
that, as early as the first century A.H., there were Muslim 
colonies in Sarandip* Abu Zeyd Se^tU’afi (800 A.H.) has 
mentioned the sojourn of Arab travellers in this island 
and their coming and going towards the end of the third 
century A.H,^ 

From a study of these various traditions one conclusion 
emerges : that on this side of the globe the first colony of 
Islam and the Arabs was established in Sarandip. Its 
history covered the period from the first century A,D. to 
the seventh century A.D. 

Maldive—TIie Second Centre 

The second centre of Muslim and Arab colonization on 
tliis side of the globe was Maidive, sometimes called 
‘ Jaziratu'hMelil ' by the Arabs. The Arabs called the 
collection of these small islands by the name of Deybat 
( Ibn Bat Utah has given the fullest account of 

these islands. During the time of Ibn Batutah, that is, 
during Muhammad Tughlak’s reign (700 A.H.), all the 
inhabitants were IMuslims ; there were settlements of the 
Arabs and native Muslims ; and the island was ruled by a 
Bengali woman named Khadijah. At that time there 
were in that island many scholars and navigators from 
Yaman and other places. IbnBatutahhas recorded, as he 
heard it from them, the story of how the idolatrous island 
embraced Islam. 

Every month a terrible spectre used to emerge out 
of the sea. When the people of this place saw the spectre 
they left a virgin, adorned and decorated, in the idol-house 
situated on the sea-shore. But this dreadful calamity was 
averted by the blessings of an Arab of Morocco named 
Sheikh Abu’l-Barakat Barhari Maghribi who arrived here 
by accident. Thereupon Raja Shanuraza and his subjects 
became Muslims and the Sheikh initiated them into the 


(1) Futuhu^Lbeddan by Balazri dated 279 A.H., p. 435 (Leiden). 

(2) Abu Zeyd Seyrafi, p. 121 (Paris). 

(8) Dipt is the Sanskrit word for an island. 
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faith. Ibn Batutah says that he found the following 
inscription upon the archway of the mosque built by this 
newly-converted Raja. 

“ Sultan Ahmad Shanwara became a Muslim, Abu’l- 
Barakat Maghribi having initiated him into the faith.” 
In short, from that day to this all these islands are in- 
habited by Muslims and the majority of them are Arabs 
of mixed blood. 


Malabar — The Third Centre 

It is proved by different traditions that the third centre 
of Arab colonization is the extreme fringe of India known 
in Ancient India as Kerala 1 ^ and later on as Malibar 
(Mail — mountain ; bar — country). As described by Arab 
geographers, it extends from the end of Gujerat to Kolam 
in Travancore. 

The following is the version of TuhfatuTMvjahidin 
recorded by Finshta. 

“ Before and after the advent of Islam, Jewish and 
Cluistian merchants used to come here and settle down. 
When tw^o hundred years had passed after the advent of 
Islam, a band of Arab and Persian dervisltes (all Muslims) 
was going to Ceylon to see Adam's footprint. As chance 
w^ould have it, their ship, tossed by the winds, reached 
the town of Kadankliir j jKO {Kadanganur)o^ 

The Raja of the place (Zeymur) treated them very court- 
eously. In the course of conversation there w^as mention 
of Islam. Tire Raja said, ‘T have heard from the Jews 
and the Christians an account of your Prophet and religion 
Now I w^ant you to describe all these things.” The way 
the dervishes explained their religion w^as so impressive 
that it touched the deej^est chords of the Raja’s heart. The 
Raja took an assurance from them that they would halt 
at his towm on their w^ay back. They fulfilled their 
promise by halting at that town. The Raja assembled 
his nobles and chiefs and declared that he wanted to 
consecrate the rest of his life to the w^orship of God. He 
distributed his lands equally to all officers, w^ent aw^ay 
secretly to Arabia with the dervishes, and became a 
Muslim. He told the dervishes that, in order to propagate 
Islam in Malabar, it w^as neeessar>^ to establish commercial 
relations with Malabar, and gave a letter of recommendation 
addressed to his nobles. The letter ran Treat these 
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foreign merchants courteously and provide every means of 
convenience. Help them in every piece of pious work. 
Permit them to build their houses of worship and treat 
them in such a way that they may be inclined to reside 
there/ From that time onwai’ds Arab merchants came 
and settled down in Malabar/’’ 

There is another version (whicli is believed by Firishta 
to be more reliable than this, but which I personally do 
not think to be so reliable) to the efl’ect that this event took 
place during the Prophet's life-time. However, the der- 
vishes again came to Malabar and built a mosque in 
Kandankar. Some settled down in that town ; some 
migrated to Kolam and built a mosque there too. They 
built mosques and established their colonies in Hili 
Marawi Jarpatan Darpatan j^Fin- 

darniya Lj-U (Pindarani ) Faknur and 

Mangalore. 

This IS the summary of Firishta’s statements. A few 
extracts from Ttihfaiul-AIvjahidin throw light on the 
conditions as they prevailed in later times : — 

Plenty of merchants ha\'e come from different 
countries to parts of the western coast of India. New 
towns sprang up ; the trade of the Muslims has increased 
the population ; plenty of houses have been built. The 
Raja and his chiefs abstain from adopting an unkind 
attitude towards the Muslims. Though the chiefs and 
their soldiers are idol-worshippers, still they revere the 
Muslims and their faith. This friendly feeling amazes us 
all the more when w^e think that the Muslims number only 
a tenth of the whole population. Generally speaking, the 
Hindu Rajahs of Malabar adopt an attitude of respect and 
kindness towards the Muslims, as the establishment of 
many towns is due to the Muslim traders having settled 
down in those parts.” * 

These are the Muslim Arab traders and merchants 
who left their homes and became known in India as 
Moplahs and Naits. They held in their hands the reins 
of naval supremacy before the Portuguese became masters 
of the sea. The native inhabitants who became Muslims 
or intermarried with the Moplahs entered their fraternity, 

* Tuhfatul-Mujakidm (quoted horn Dr. Arnold's Preaching 
of Islam, pp. 882, 888). 
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Kolam 

It lies ia modem Travaucore. Arab navigators have 
been mentioning it from very early times. They said that 
“ this is the last town of the land of spices.” Ships used 
to go from this place to Aden. There was a locality in 
which the Muslims resided. The Muslims had their 
mosque here. ^ 

Ma'barj^’i* Coromandel — the Fourth Centre 

In ]Madra‘^. the coast on the opposite side to Malabar 
is called Ma'bar by the Arabs. Its famous modern name 
IS Coromandel. Ma'bar was notably known to Arab 
sailors and merchants. Ibn Sadd Maghribi has mentioned 
it as a place which lies at a distance of three or four days' 
journey cast of Kolam and leans towards the south. ^ 
Zakarya Qizwini (68G A.H.) has mentioned it in the seventh 
century as ‘ Mandal ' and has praised the ambergris 
of tins place, ^ He mentions Ras Kamran (Cape Comorin) 
as situated near Ma'har or Coromandel and hence amber- 
ivas known as ‘ Kamrfn 'ud" or Comorin ambergris.^ 
Abu’l-Fida (732 A.H. or 1313 A.D.) has mentioned ‘Ras 
Kuniari ' as ' Ras Kumaliri’ ^ and has thus defined the 
boundaries of Kolam : — it lies east of Malabar at a 
distance of three or four day's journey and its boundary 
begins from Kolam. The name of its capital is ‘ Birdal ' 
(Birdhol^ J Horses are brought here 

from outside.” " It seems that this part of the coast came 
into Arab use after a centuries. We find its name 
mentioned from the end of the sixth century onward. 

In the seventh century the Arabs seem to have given 
an appreciable amount of power and influence in that place. 
Wasaf (d. 728 A.H.) and Rashidu’d-dm, the author of 
Jami*“Ut>tawankh (d. 718 A.H.) both wrote 

their books at the end of the 8th century. Both wHte 
almost unanimously upon this subject. M'abar (Coro- 
mandel) extends for 3 farsangs on the sea-coast from Kolam 
to Silwar (Nellore). It contains many towns and 

hamlets. The Raja is called by his subjects * Diwar ’ 

(1) TaqwimuLbuldan, p. 361. 

(2) Bwi, p. 361. 

(3) AthanCUhilad by Qizrwlni, p. 82. 

(4) Taqwimu^Lhuldan p, 355, 

(5) Ihid, p. 354, 

(6) Ihid^ p. 355. 

(7) The date of the authorship of TarikkAAVasaf is 707 A*H, 
1307 A.D.). Elliot, vol. 3, p. 44. 
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which means ‘ a wealthy person/ Large Chinese ships 
called ‘ Janah ' bring here valuable goods and cloth from 
China, Smd and Hind (India) and carry silk and odoriferous 
wood from Malabar. Large pearls are taken out of the 
rivers. The products go to ‘Iraq, Khurasan. Syria, Rum, 
Byzantium and Europe. It produces red and odoriferous 
grass. There are plenty of pearls in its temples. Ma‘bar 
isthekey of India A few years agoSunderPandey wasthe 
Diwar of the place. He, together with his three brothers 
captured power and influence in various directions. Malik 
Taqiu'd-din bin Abdu’r-Rahman bin Muhammad-at- 
Tayyabi, the brother of Skeykh Jamalu’ddin, was the 
minister and adviser of this Raja who entrusted the king- 
dom of Patan, Mali Patan (Patam and Mali Patam) and 
Badal to the care of his minister. Since good horses were 
not found in Ma‘bar, the Raja caused a contiact to be made 
that Jamalu’d- din Ibrahim should fetch him fourteen hund- 
red Arab horses of fine mettle from the port of Kaish 
(Qais^ 

Every yeai ten thousand horses, each costing 220 gold 
mohu]*s (dinars) came from other parts of the Persian Gulf — • 
Qatif ( c-Llas ) Al-Hisa* (Li-I) Bahreyn { ) and 

Hurmuz {y ^). In 292 A.H. (1293 A.D,) the ‘ Diw^ar ’ 
(Raja) died and his wealth was distributed among his 
ministers and advisers. It is said that Skeykh Jamalu’d- 
din, who succeeded him, got seven thousand bullock-loads 
of gold and jewels and Taqiu’d-din, according to the con- 
tract. became his representative. ^ 

At about the same time when Marco Polo came heie 
the kingdom was ruled over by five Hindu Rajas but he 
found that the Muslims commanded a powerful commer- 
cial influence. Regarding the imjiort of horses from 
Arabia he says: — “Horses are not found in this land. 
Merchants bring horses every year from the parts of Aden 
and Hurmuz. Every year two thousand-horses are im- 
ported by the five Rajahs and each horse costs five 
hundred dinars.” 

Atudims fighting against Muslims for the sake of a Hindu 

Raja 

Soon after. Sultan ‘Alai/d-din Khilji's army devastated 
the w^hole country bet^veen Gujerat and Coromandel. 

(1) A full description of this island has been given in my article 
on “ Commercial relations/’ 

(2) Elliot’s translation of ' Jami-'ut-Tawarikh pp. 69, 70. — ^Vide 
Wasafs book, vol. 2, pp. 82, 53. 
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Then, tor the first time in Indian history, the ‘Iraqis and 
Arabs who were in the ser\dce of the Raja of Coromandel, 
who bad his capital at Birdhfil J , fought against 
the invaders who were Muslim Turks. Amir Khusru of 
Delhi has recorded this event with much detail jn Khaza'- 
inu'l-Futuh} in the course of a colourful but meaningless 
histor}^ of these conquests of ‘Alau’d-din Khilji. The 
Muslims who had pledged themselves to the service of the 
Raja fought desperately against the Muslim Turks, but 
the latter proved more than a match for the former. The 
Raja was defeated and Malik Kafur 'AlauVl-din’s general, 
annexed the country. Malik Kafur wanted to chastise the 
Muslims who had fought against him. but the}" declaied 
their faith by sh (muting the Kalimah and leciting extracts 
from the Qur'an.- 

In the second volume of his book Elliot has given a 
summary of Khaza inuUFutnh under the title of Tarikh-i- 
Alai. In connection with this incident he has translated 
a sentence of Khusru thus; — ''These Muslims were half- 
Hindus and quite ignorant of the principles of their 
religion. But this interpretation is entiiely erroneous. 
The leal fact is that with poetical fancies and rhetorical 
flourishes Amir Khusru has reprehended the Muslims for 
siding with the Hindu Raja. In no way does this condem- 
nation mean that they were half-Hindus.^ 

Gujerat—the Fifth Centre 

The fifth theatre of the Arabs’ commercial activities 
was the territory co vexed by Gujerat, Kathiaw^ar, Cutch 
andthe Konkan. It was ruled o ver by Wallabh Ra’i ^ I j 
or Raja Bilhara, beloved of the Arabs, who had his first capital 
at Wallabhipur, which was a large town near modern 
Bhaunagar and is always called^ by the Arabs Mangar or 
Mahanagar. Modem archaeological researches prove that 
the circuit of this town covered an area of five miles. 
Some Rajas were Buddhists and some Jains and it was 
religious animosities and jealousies which paved the way 

(1) Khazainul-Fuiuh bv Amir Khusru edited by the Jamfah 
Milliyah Islamiyah (Aligarh), dated 1927 A.D., pp. 157, 162. 

(2) Vol. 3, p. 90. 

(3) KhazaHnuH-Fuiuh. pp. 161, 162. 

( 4 ) Ibid. 
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for the do^Tifall of this kingdom. Under the sheltering 
care of this kingdom the region of Cheymur, called Seymur 
the Arabs, was in a highty flourishing condition. 
Khambayat and other regions came next in importance. 

The first Ai^ab tiaveller and merchant, who completed 
his travel-diary m 2fl5 A.II., ne.. Sideyman. has showered 
praises upon Wallabh Rai. He writes : He and his 

subjects entertained very good feelings towards the Arabs 
and the Muslims and they believed that the longevity of 
their Rajas is due to the love and affection they show to 
the Arabs/'^ This shows that very friendly relations 
existed between the Arab merchants and settlers on the 
one hand and the children of the soil on the other. This 
explains why there were plenty of Arab settlements in 
various towns of this kingdom and also why they existed 
right up to the end. 

Of the Rajah of Taqan ^ 'J? or Dakhan or Dakhan he 
states : Like Bilahra he too treats the Arabs lovingly.’'- 

Of the Rajahs of Gujerat proper he says, They aie the 
enemies of the Arabs. At the end of the third century 
A.H. and the beginning of the fourth, the ships of Buzurg 
bin Shahryar Nakhoda sailed on this side and he found 
here a large population of Arabs and Muslims. He also 
met a newly converted Muslim navigator whose ships had 
earned a large fortune and who had gone on pilgrimage 
too A He also met one Muhammad bin Muslim, a merchant 
of Seyraf, who had lived in Thana (near Bombay) 
for more than twenty years, had visited many towns of 
India, and was familiar with them.^ 

In Cheymur (Se^miCir in Gujerat) he met one Abu Bakr^ 
a Muslim of Fasa Li (in Persia).^ The courtier of the 
Rajah of Goal (called Chandanpur by the ancient Arabs) 
was a Muslim named Musa.' 


(1) pp, 26, 27. 

(2) p. 2ri. 

(8) p. 28. 

(4) \4ja^ibuH-l£ind p. 16. 

(5) p. 152. 

(6) p. 157. 

(7) p. 157, 
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Hunarmand 

This is a Persian word which denotes ' a man of skill ’ 
but the Arabs used it in a particular sense. Dropping the 
final dal ( :> ) they called it Hunarman ^ and formed 
the verb ‘ Hunarmana’ (which meant ' to be skilled '). 
Technically it meant a Muslim qadi or consul appointed 
in non-Mushm lands by their governments to decide cases 
concerning Muslims. When the Arab and Muslim govern- 
ments attained their meridian of grandeur, they enjoyed 
in non-Muslim lands special j^rivileges and prerogatives 
similar to those enjoyed in Asia and Africa to-day by 
Europeans, whose cases arc not decided in the courts of 
non-Europeans. There are signs of such distinctive privil- 
eges in Turkistan. Rum (Byzantium) China and India A 
However, this qadi or consul, or the Muslim officer ap- 
pointed by a non-Muslim government, was called ‘ Hunar- 
mand " , At the end of the third century N, H. and 

the beginning of the fourth, the Arab population had 
grown so large in Cheymur that the Raja had to appoint 
for them a " Hunarmand ' whose name was ‘Abbas bin 
Mahan ? 

The Kingdom of Vallabh Rai 

Mas‘udi came to India at the beginning of the fourth 
century A.H. He came to Khambayat in 303 A.H. He 
visited many other towns of Gujerat. His evidence about 
the Vallabh Rai kings is the same as recorded sixty or 
seventy years before by Suleyman the Merchant. He 
says, “In no other kingdom in Sind or in India are the 
Arabs and Muslims treated with so much respect as in the 
kingdom of the Bilalira Rajas. Islam is safe, immune and 
secure in this kingdom. There are mosques and Jami‘ 
mosques in which the faithful congregate in large numbers 
to oner prayers. The Rajahs laile for forty or fifty long 
years and the people believe that tliis longe\nty is due to 
the justice and respect with which they treat Muslims. 
The Rajah of Gujerat is a blatant enemy of Islam, while 
in the kingdom of Taqan or Dakhan the Muslims 
are treated with the same respect.”^ 

(1) Ibn Hauqal p. 233. 

(2) *Ajaibu^UHind p. 144. 

(3) Muruju'dk^dhcduib by Mas'udi, voL 1, pp. 382, 184. 
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In Seymur (a to^Ti in Vallabh Rai’s kingdom) the 
population of Arabs, and Muslims of mixed blood, was in- 
creasing day by day. When Mas‘udi came here (in S04i 
A.H.) the Muslim population numbered ten thousand in 
this towm alone. 

Beysar 

This is a puzzling word but Mas‘udi defines it as the 
Muslims born in India. Its plural is Beyasarah L . 
The following is an important extract from Mas^udi : — 

“ In 304 A.H. I went from Larjl) in the kingdom 
of Bilahra to Cheymur (Seymur). The name of the ruler 
of this town at that time was ‘ Janch’’ At that time 

there w'as a population of ten thousand Muslims which 
was composed of those who were born in India (called 
Beyasarah), in Se>"raf, Oman, Basrah. Baghdad and other 
places, and who had settled down here. Among them 
there are respectable merchants like Musa bin Ishaq of 
Sandalun (Sandapur ?). Abu Said Ma‘ruf bin Zakarya 
I yjfilled the post of " Hunarmand.’ Hun- 

armand means the Sirdar (eliief) of Muslims and the Rajah 
selects one of the Muslim nobles to whom are entrusted all 
matters concerning the Muslims. Beyasarah & means 
the Muslims born in India. 

Thana 

Ibn Said Maghribi jjyt* ^1 , a contemporary of 
Sultan Shihabu’d-din, was writing in 585 A.H. in Morocco 
and Egypt a book on the geography of the heavens (astro- 
nomy) like Beruni’s Laws of Mas'udi. He has mentioned 
in it the names of some towns of Southern India. He says 
in the description of Thana, This is the last town of 
Gujerat (Lar). Its name is on the tip of merchants’ 
tongues. The inhabitants on this Indian coast are idol- 
worshipping Hindus but they also let Muslims settle down 
there. 

Khambayat 

He describes Khambayat thus : This is among the 

coastal towns of India. Traders use to come here ; there 
are Muslim inhabitants too.”® Soon after, during the 

(1) Muruju^dk-dhakab by Mas'udi vol. 2, pp. 85, 86. 

(2) With reference to Taqwimul-buldan by Abu’l Fidi^ p. 359. 

(8) Ibid, p, 257. 
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time of Sultan Shamsud-din Iltamash (625 A,H.} ‘Awfi, 
the QiXit\\ov oi J ami' -uI-Hikayat perhaps, went 

from Sind to Khambayat, He says : There is a po- 

pulation (in Khambayat) of pious and conscientious 
Muslims and they have a Jami‘ mosque too and an Imam. 
The Rajah of Gujerat who lived in Nahrwalah -=01 treated 
them with commendable justice."'^ 

Khainhayat io Cheymur in the fourth century 

Ibn Hauqal of Baghdad, who travelled from Gujerat 
to Sind, says : The rule of Raja Bilahra extends from 

Kliambayat to Seymur The Hindus form the 

majority of the population, which includes Muslims too, 
who are ruled over by a Muslim gentleman appointed by 

the Rajah to look after them There are mosques 

in the kingdom of Vallabha Rai in which Juma' (Friday) 
prayers and other prayers are offered and the call to prayer 
is openly shouted.''^ 

Khambayat to Corojnandel in the eighth century 

The conquest by Malik Kafur of tlie territories from 
Gujerat to Coromandel was a whirlwind which swept the 
land and passed away. But the flag of Alau’d- din’s con- 
quests, once planted, could not be rooted out. But they 
both became independent. The hundreds of miles be- 
tween Gujerat and Coromandel were usually under Hindu 
Rais and Rajahs. Gujerat was added for ever to Islamic 
possessions but Hasan Keythli and his successors 

ruled over Coromandel (Ma‘bar) for forty years right up 
to the middle of the eighth century. Coromandel was 
finally conquered by Vijayyanagar. 

(1) The manuscript copy of ^Aufi’s J amiu’UHikayai existing m 
BaruTMusannifin (ilzamgadh). 

(2) Ibn Hauqal, p. 283 (Leiden). 


Suleyman Nadvi. 


{To be continued.) 



ECSTASY 


There is no God but Thee V" I swayed and cried. 
And thence I never more have felt forlorn. 

No more the tears that did my soul adoin. 

Rise from my heart and Severance sanctify ; 

I felt Thy Presence and was glorified 

And said, For Thee, lest we remain thus torn 

From each, from each. Oh. better ne'er be born. 

And weep to find our union still denied !" 

But now b}^ sinking suns when I am sad. 

I ontv feel Thee whom I wish to see 
When eyes and sight are one and Soul is clad 
With Soul and Thou from Me and Thee art free ! 
E'en thus I most dehght in being mad. 

When Love — ^Thy love — stakes me too near to Thee. 

The chain that hinds two hearts is ever strong. 

Is strengthened by the boundless love of each : 

A gift and blessing that sliall always teach 
Affections which to purest minds belong ; 

Such flame can cleanse the hearts of a great throng 
Of this wide world and then can make them reach 
The spheres where souls for higher aims beseech 
Th' Eternal One with star-enchanting Song. 

Thrilled with this strange and sudden happiness, 

A fool shall sooner reach his destined goal. 

Through realms resounding in their silentness. 

And doubly purify that Mighty Whole. 

WTiich long-expectant lips shall surely press 
With unrestricted joy of Soul-in-Soul 1 


Ameek Khorasanee. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
“ Lord of Arabia 

Mr. Armstrong blends history with romance. With 
tliat prefatory warninj]^ we can assure our readers that 
here is a biot]fraphy of vSultan 'Abdul 'Aziz Ibn SaTid 
as lively as his former delineation of the Uhazi of Angora, 
Again there is too free a use of limelight ; yet none can 
deny the cinematographic quality of tlie career of the 
Wahhabi King. 

But the final impression derived from this biography 
is less of the cinema than the chess-board, which hands 
its highest awards to the player wlio is cool-headed and 
patient, whose faith in himself and his chosen methods 
rarely falters, and who never gives way to tlie temptation 
to sacrifice strategical aims for small tactical gains. Ibn 
Sa"ud, often emmgh ivith few and dubious pieces at 
his command, has played with strong restraint, and this 
quality, unexpected in one of his blood, is stressed by his 
admiring biographer ; so. too, is that equally vital quality 
of the born leader — a shrewd judgment of the practical 
value of the forces at his command, from tribal quarrels 
and fanaticism to English gold, aeroplanes and wireless. 

Though the main course of the career of the Wahhabi 
King is w'ell knowm, we may give a ])rief outline of it. 
RiyMh, the heart of Najd, wdiich is the heart of Arabia, 
w^as his birthjilace, but his boyhood was passed as a 
refugee, first with the crude Murra tribes, then at Kuweyt 
at the head of the Persian Gulf. The .Sheykh of Kuw’^eyt, 
himself rarely receiving the promised Turkish subsidy, 
w^as close-fisted, and the Sahlds consequently knew poverty. 
The shifting forces of the period previous to the Great 
War saw- them of lesser or greater importance in Arabian 
politics until, at the age of tw^enty-one, ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 
achieved his first big exploit. 

* Lord of Arabia Ay H. C. Armstrong. Published by Arthur Barker, 
Ltd., London, pp. 306. 9 — net. 
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With a few companions he daringly recaptured Riyadh 
from the hereditary Sharnmar foe, fortified it, and by swift 
raiding showed his merits as a leader. There followed 
years of attempts to secure an adequate footing and 
following against the Turks, the Shammai', Ajma, the 
Hashimites, Muteyn and Ateyba, either severally or in 
alliance. The paucity of dates, at times, in Mr. Armstrong’s 
account of this tumult of lesser wars, which savour of the 
Middle Ages rather than of the scientific horrors of the 
twentieth century, leaves one groping. 

By 1013 his power and prestige had much increased, 
and from his base at RiyMh he made himself felt. He 
saw the Arabs, once imperial rulers, split up into races 
and sects, lacking the central government essential to the 
safety and development of the country. So, raiding and 
plundering were checked and settled colonies fostered, 
from which eventuallv he drew the pick of his fighting 
men, the famed Ikhwan. The Great War found him 
isolated and imcertain, ready for friendly neutrality but 
averse to being jockeyed into treaties. His ability to 
concentrate patiently on one aim here stood him in good 
stead. The War in Europe showed little sign of victory 
for the Allies, but the English were massing for a drive 
against the Turks, backing the Sharif Huseyn as ‘‘ Guard- 
ian of the Sacred Cities and pouring out arms, gold, 
and promises, “ Ibn Sa'ud was once more in control of 
Central Arabia, and he was of value to them. In haste 
they sent a mission to him — St. John Philby, a political 
officer from the Civil Commissioner's staff in Baghdad, 
and with him Lord Belhaven.'’ At this time his relations 
with Huseyn and the English were indeed of the order of a 
chess-problem ; and the various departments of the English 
Government further complicated matters by making con- 
flicting treaties, the Arab Bureau backing Huseyn, the 
Foreign Office signing agreements Muth the French, the 
India Office giving subsidies and arms to Ibn Sa^ud 
whose people were straining at the leash to attack in the 
name of their Faith. 

His advocacy of the lost Turkish cause ought presum- 
ably to have eliminated Ibn Rashid, the chief of Bani 
Sharnmar, and left the Wahhabi leader lord of all inner 
Arabia, But the actual state of things at the end of the 
War was far different. Ibn Sa‘ud was, in fact, weak- 
ened and isolated, and more than once brought to the 
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verge of disaster by the treachery and defection of sections 
of his followers. The easy victory of Turaba eventually 
left Huseyn and the Hijaz at his mercy ; the capture of 
Ha’il scattered the Shammar, and he behaved generously 
to the family of the murdered Rashid, 

But, though the Turks were gone, the English commit- 
ments remained, bolstering up a scheme, a C onfederacy of 
Arab States, which was clearly not based on realities and 
which bade fair to create a halo for the brow of the defeated 
Turk. The Arab countries were split by internal dissen- 
sions, there was no Arab national feeling, and the English 
people ivere war- weary and tired of ‘‘ side-shows 

To continue our brief resume —The abolition of the 
Caliphate by the Turks was followed at once by the 
Sharif Huseyn proclaiming liimself Caliph of all Islam. 
A long-waited opportunity was presented to the Wahhabi 
King. But here again he moved with all deliberation, 
after well-remembered conferences and feelers in many 
parts of the world, and with a stern hand on the more 
fanatical of his followers. The Hijaz was soon in his hands, 
and the intolerable abuses of his Hashimite predecessor 
suppressed. His treatment of the situation was shrewd 
and politic, and soon (to quote Mr. Armstrong) the 
Russians sent an envoy to recognise him as ‘ King of the 
Hejaz.* The English followed, sending Sir Gilbert 
Cla\i:on to treat with him as ‘ King of the Hejaz and of 
Najd and its Dependencies.' After them came the 
French, the Germans and the Dutch and many other 
countries.. ..... With the exception of the Yemen and 

the territory far to the south beyond the Great Waste, 
Ibn Sa^ud, holding a protectorate over Asir, ruled all 
Arabia from the Red Sea to the Persian Gulf and from the 
Great Waste to the edges of Syria.” 

But, though he stamped on plots and conspiracies, 
troubles still came thick and fast. However, the guerilla 
methods of desert warfare were now up against modern 
devices, the telephone replaced the camel in transmitting 
news, and motor cars killed ancient tactics by rapid con- 
centration of forces at danger-points. He broke the ring 
of States which hemmed him in, and forced the Western 
Powers to re-orient their policy in Arabia. He had made 
up his mind that modern inventions were necessary for 
the safety of the State and he would have them without 
further delay. He built a high-powered wireless station 
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outside Mecca and another at Riyadh, and connected up 
the districts with his palaces by wireless telegraph and 
telephone so that he could talk direct with his provincial 
governors and keep in personal touch .... He bought 
motor cars himself and he encouraged others to do the 
same. In 1026 there had been no more than a dozen 
cars in the whole country. By 1930 there were 1,500 
running between Jedda and Mecca.... ” 

Such, in brief, is the story of a remarkable career. 
The main theme of this book, however, is not so much 
history as a fervent characterisation of the personality of 
the man himself ; he appears as a hero fighting odds, 
daring and brave yet discreet in victory, frugal, almost 
asecti(‘. yet dispensing lavish hospitality, preferring peace, 
ready to parley yet indomitable as fighter and leader, 
deeply religious and heir to a long tradition, yet endowed 
with remarkable elasticity of mind and outlook. Despite 
the firewwks. Mr. Armstrong's enthusiasm enlists our 
respect and sympathy for the intrepid leader, and makes 
us feel that the future peace and prosperity of troubled 
Arabia rest on the broad shoulders of His Sa'iidi Majesty. 

R. C. 


Three Isma‘ili Classics 

The Islamic Research Society ot Bombav, of which 
Mr. A. A. F yzee is the energetic Secretary and moving 
spirit, is doing excellent work towards bringing Ismafilism 
back into the general theatre of Islamic thought and culture 
and reducing the comparative isolation from w^hieh that 
section of the Shi'a community has so long suffered. The 
Society has found a capable Editor for its publications in 
Professor Ivanow, who in his prefaces, is mindful of world- 
standards when treating ot Ismafilism, thus giving to 
the Society’s publications the touch ot scholarship neces- 
sary to recommend them to the student of every community. 
Of the three books M^hich lie before us, two consist of brief 

* (?) Dircan of Khaki Khora^anL Persian test edited with an intro- 
duction by W. Ivanow. BomVjay 1933, 

(? ? ) Tu'o Early Isma* ili TreaiiJ$es {Haft-Babi Sayyidna and Maihlubul^ 
Mu7}unm), By Tusi. Persian text with an introductoiy note by 
W. Ivanow, Bombay 1933, 

(???) Tnir Meaning of Rehgioji (Risala dar Haqiqat-i-Din). By 
Shihabu'd-din Shah ALHusayni. Persian text, and an English trans- 
lation by W. Ivanow, Bombay 1933. 
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treatises on the principles of Ismallism, while the third 
is a collection of poems of the eleventh Islamic century 
by an Isma'ili poet who had suffered persecution in his 
day. All three are in easy Persian and have the advantage 
of an explanatory and critical introduction by Prof, 
Ivanow : but the Dhvan of Khaki Khurasani will appeal 
most to the general public, for, though the author will not 
bear comparison wnth the greater poets of Persia, he has a 
true poetic gift and his themes are the familiar Sufi 
themes, for ever popular. Indeed, in all these w^orks, 
the reader would imagine himself in Siifi company were 
it not for a w^ord here and there wiiich puzzles liim and 
calls for explanation. On this resemblance of Ismailism 
to Sufism, partly protective, partly regional, w^e cannot 
do better than quote Prof. Ivanow^* s introduction to the 
Dhvan of Khaki : 

“ With regard to Sufism it w^ould be superfluous to 
recall the close connection betw^een the Sufic and Ismaili 
theories, which are derived from the same source. In 
adopting Persian poetic terminology the Isma'ilis probablj" 
did not so much follow' the taqijjyUy but simply yielded to 
the pow'erful influence of this literary fashion wdiich exer- 
cised its pressuie far outside the purely Sufic and Shihte 
circles. We see from the poems of Khaki that such 
influence was not entirely superficial. For instance, he 
frequently alludes to the theory of the tliree stages of 
religious life, the shari^at^ fariqaf and haqiqai ; to these 
he gives quite a different meaning from that of Sufic 
literature ; shariat here means the outw^ard religious 
practice, the zahir \ tariqai \s a combination of the zahir 
and the hatin, apparently just as in the Fatimid form of 
Ismailism ; and haqiqai is pure haiitiy evidently in the sense 
as in the reformed Ismailism of the Alamut school of the 
Qiyamatu-l-Qiyaynat, 

The question of the real internal relations of Sufism 
in its later stages in Persia wath the later Ismaili doctrine 
is still quite obscure, and cannot be properly studied until 
w^e have at our disjoosal more authentic material. It 
seems, however, that a genuine and complete combination 
of both is quite possible. According to the secret beliefs 
of the darwishes of Persia the highest stage, haqiqaty is 
entirely identified with the doctrine of Ali-ilahis ; and, 
strange to say, a properly educated darw'ish, even now, 
has to know by heart the Nizari line of the Imams ; though, 
as a rule, these darwishes do not possess the slightest 
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idea as to who these persons are. We know that there 
w^ere some Sufic orders who deified Safa\ides. Remnants 
of such sects, the so-called Siyah-supuri (i.e., “ black- 
shielded are still in existence in some villages not far 
from Tehran. It is quite possible that such symbiosis of 
Ismailism and Sufism could have existed m practical life 
for a long period of time. We know that one of the Nizari 
Imams, the 40th according to the official genealogy, 
Nizar II who lived toward the end of the Safavide period, 
was a prominent member of the Nimiatullahi Sufic order 
and was known under the name 'Ata'u’llah. His followers 
who formerly inhabited Khorasan moved under his 
guidance to the province of Kerman, and are still knowm 
by the name of ‘Ata'ullahis. Probabl}" after his time, 
or perhaps even earlier, a strong connection had been 
established between Sufism and Ismailism in Persian 
popular ideas. Even now tlie average Persian regards 
the followers of the '' x\ga Khani Mahallati ” as a peculiar 
order of dar wishes of the ordinary Shihte type.” 

Khaki Khurasani‘s name w^as Imam Quli and he lived 
in the village of Dizbad in Khurasan in the time of Shah 
‘■Abbiis I or Shah 'Abbas II. The present edition of his 
Diwan is derived from two MSS. one belonging to 
Mr, Mukhi Muhammad Mir of Bombay, which the owner 
believes to be an autograph, and a recent copy, made in 
1890, belonging to Hajji Musa Khan of Poona, for which 
he " used the Old copy mentioned above, supplementing 
it from other sources." The Editor of the present edition 
remarks : “the New copy repeats all the mistakes of the 
Old and adds many more. There is not a single case of 
deviation which really deserves to be called a variant. 
Sometimes there is an omission of a line, or a mistake 
in the sequence of lines, but these are obviously due to the 
scribe's negligence. The poems which at present are miss- 
ing in the Old copy could have belonged to it wdien it was 
fuller than it is at present. A peculiar feature of Khaki’s 
poems is an occasional change of metre in one and the 
same poem. Such cases may be in reality due to a con- 
fusion of several poems possessing the same rhyme.” 
We may take it that the Persian text of Khaki's poems in 
the present edition is the best in existence. 

In ‘"Two Early Ismaili Treatises” we have (1) Hajt 
Babi Baba Sayyidna which the editor describes as “ appa- 
rently the earliest known work belonging to the Alamuti 
school of Ismaili literature in Persia ” ; and (2) Matlubu'l- 
Muminin by Nasru’d-din Muhammad TusL The former 
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is ascribed by the Isma^ilis of Badakshan (where alone 
copies of it are now to be found) to Baba Say\idna (i.e., 
Hasan b. As-Sabbah) himself. But this ascription is, in 
the opinion of the editor, “ a mere mnemonic designation 
based on the frequent references to Sayyidna in the work.” 
In point of fact there is no clue to the identity of the author, 
though it is clear that the treatise was completed in 597 
A.H. (1200 A.D.), more than 70 years after the death of 
Hasan b As-Sabbah. It belongs, however, definitely, 
to the Alamuti period, it affords an insight into the religious 
thought of that period and provides references to books of 
that period which are otherwise unknown. It forms, to 
a great extent, the basis of one of the most important items 
in the religious literature of the Badakshani Ismailis — 
the HaJt-Bab-i-Saijyid Nasir or as it is called, Kdlam-i-Pir, 
The author was no learned theologian but a credulous and 
zealous adept, ” which makes his work more valuable 
to us today. Matlhhud-Muminin, on the other hand, is 
the work of a learned theologian and was intended as a 
manual or text -book for his scholars. In appearance it is 
ordinary Sufi teaching 

The last of these Persian revivals is of very much later 
date, being from the pen of the late Shihabu'd-dm Shah, 
the son of the 47th Imam of the Nizaris,” who is “ still 
remembered by the old men in Bombay and Poona as a 
young man of outstanding ability and exceptional learn- 
ing.” His RisaJah dar Haqiqat-i-Din was intended for 
the enlightenment of the people, and so made as simple 
in its terms as possible. Because of his untimely death 
it was never finished, and the first part, which alone had 
been written, was left uncorrected. It contains some ex- 
cellent moral teaching associated inevitably with that 
peculiar variant of the doctrine of Al-Imamud-Hadir 
which is the pivot of the thought of this community. 

All these publications of the Islamic Research Society 
are well edited, well printed and scholarly. They deserve 
to be widely kno\TO. 

M. P. 


An elementary Qur’an reader* 

This little book represents the last instalment of a 
series of Readers on a system which is essentially the same 

*The Last Part of the Holy Qur'an, The Holy Qur’an Society, 
yderabad, Deccan, 1934. Price 8 annaa, 
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as that of other elementary Readers. Important words 
(with their meanings), to be memorised, are printed in 
advance of the Arabic text of the Qur'an, which is given 
out in short passages printed side by side with the English 
translation. way of preface the reader is vouchsafed 

brief directions how to become a Muslim, how to perform 
Wuzu'j ho>v to pray, how to punctuate his reading of 
the Qur'an, So far the book runs as it would in English ; 
but it is a little confusing, when one comes to the subject 
itself, to find the paging going one 'way and the text going 
the other, to find The End " printed at the bottom of 
what is in fact the first page of the book itself. More 
disfiguring is the large number of misprints. Tliree or 
four such errors can be found on almost every page, some 
of them being of a nature to mislead the unskilled reader ; as, 
for instance, where the meaning of Jo J* is given as We will 
not increase " (our italics) and where in the English trans- 
lation of the tahiififa the \vords, 1 bear witness that there 
is no God save Allah,'' are left out. 

The compiler has taken Mr. Pickt hall's translation as 
the basis of his w^ork, tlioufirh without acknowledgment. 
Such passages as : They ask thee of the Hour, when will 
it come to port ? ' '' Verily, man is rebellious that he 

thinketh himself independent, *' and He is Allah the 
One, Allah the Eternally Besought of all " proclaim their 
source and copyright quite clearly. Where the compiler 
has substituted or added w^ords or phrases of his own, or 
from some other translation, the blemish is apparent and 
he has even made mistakes — e.g., '' As for liim wdio 
thinketh himself independent (of you) ” completely spoils 
the meaning wliich is, thinketh himself independent of 
Allah, The translation given for in the voca- 

bulary — '' Come to port suggests that the person who 
arranged the English portion of the book had no 
knowledge of Arabic. Transliteration of Arabic words” 
is the heading of a page concerned not with transliteration 
but pronunciation of Arabic consonants. The translitera- 
tion throughout is ' ajami and, even so, inconsistent. 

S. M. S. 

The History of Junagadh* 

The massive work before us is the history of Mustafa 
Abad or Junagadh, The publisher in his foreword says 

*Mirat-e~Musiafa Ahad by the late Shaikh Ghulam Muhammad, 
State Historian, Junagadh State. Byculla, Karim i Press. (Illustrated.) 
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that the work was nearly completed by his father, the late 
Shaikh Ghulam Mohammad, an erudite historian ; and 
that he himself has added very little to it besides the last 
tw^o chapters. The author had access not only to histories 
wnritteu in English but also to those in Arabic, Persian and 
Gujarati. 

The present Nawab of Junagadh, H.H. Sir Muhammad 
Mahabat Khan Bahi Bahadur III, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I,, 
comes of an old Afghan family. His ancestor having been 
one Bahi, the dynasty is kn(nvn by that name. In India 
the Iristory of the family is traced from the reign of the 
Mughal Emperor Humayun. It is related that Avhen 
‘Adil Khan came to India with that Emperor, his son 
‘Usman Khan accompanied him, though another version 
has it that ‘Usman Khan alone came to India, The author 
supports the latter statement on the ground that since 
Bahadur Khan, the son of "Usman Khan held an important 
post during the reign of Akbar, it is impossible to believe 
that ‘Add Khan accompanied Humayun. He has cited 
no authority for either statement. 

The author \dvidly describes the liistory of Junagadh 
from the earliest times till now. In his opinion the Muslims 
attacked Sorashtra in 57 A.H. but failed, as is found from 
an inscription at Ghogh, which says that the Muslim 
General, Isma‘ih with officers like A^a‘qub of Medina, met 
his death after a bloody fight. According to some Arab 
travellers, they again attac&d some places on the coast of 
Katliiawad in the second century A.H. but met with scant 
success. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni was the first Muslim 
invader who penetrated to the heart of Gujarat and raided 
Somnath. Colonel Watson, quoted by the author, holds 
that Mahmud on his return appointed Metha Khan to 
govern Somnathpatan, whereas, according to Ferishta, 
it was Dabishlen, the pious, whom Mahmud appointed ruler 
of the territory. After Mahmud, Sultan Qutbuddin raided 
the country and came as far as Sorath, a small town 
near Girnar or Junagadh. Tor a period of about a hundred 
years there were no Muslim incursions, but a Muslim 
agent lived at Bilawal to take care of the pilgrims going 
to Mecca. In 697 A.H., Ilmas Beg, brother of ‘Alauddin 
Kliilji, invaded Gujarat and in 700 A.H. the Sultan himself 
invaded and conquered that country. The Sorashtra 
territory was then annexed to Gujarat. During the reign 
of Muhammad Tughluq, there w^as a rebellion and the 
Emperor himself came to suppress it. It was the first 
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time that Junagadh itself was captured by a Muslim 
sovereign (p. 57). Ferishta, however, differs from the 
author and says that it was not Muhammad Tughluq 
but Malimud Shah of Gujarat who conquered it* The 
last-named king named it Mustafa Abad, after the name 
of the Prophet. 

Authorities differ as to the origin of the name Junagadh, 
though most probably, as the author opines, it was named 
after Juna Khan, the real name of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq. The place was repeatedly attacked by the 
neighbouring Hindu Rajahs till Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat 
conquered the whole territory of Sorashtra in 875 A.H. 
and made Junagadh its capital. The Mughal armies 
attacked it more than once, and conquered it in 999 A.H, 
when the whole peninsula came under the Mughal sway 
and a Faujdar was appointed. In 1150, Sher Khan 
Bahi was appointed as Na’ib-Faujdar but, seeing the 
chaotic condition of the country, he declared himself 
independent. From him the present dynasty descends, 

Junagadh is the premier state in the Kathiawad Agency 
with an area of 3,387 square miles, a population of 46,593, 
and a revenue of 85 lacs of rupees. It is rich in ancient 
relies ; chief among them being the inscriptions of Asoka, 
Rudradaman and Skandragupta, a translation of which 
would have been welcome. These inscriptions are on a 
rock preserved b)" the order of the Nawab of Junagadh, 
There are also ruins of Buddhist monasteries, but the 
author has not described them, merely telling us that they 
are full of interest to students of history. Sorashtra has 
some ancient Jain and Hindu temples which are note- 
worthy from the architectural point of view. An arch- 
aeological society was once established but, as the members 
took no active interest, it soon expired. 

The State has its own railway and mint, a college and a 
decent library. Primary education is given free. There 
are some beautiful gardens and a number of schools and 
hospitals. The present Nawab, H.H, Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Mahabat Khan Bahi Bahadur III, takes much interest in 
his people, and the State has prospered under his benign 
rule. 

IMauuana Shibli and "Umar Khayyam* 

The aim of Mr, Bhajiwala in writing this book is to 

*Maul<ina Shihli and Umar Khayyam. By Rustomji Pestonji 
Bhajiwala, vnth a foreword by Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. Surat, 
I.P, Mission Press, Price Es, 4, 
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bring to the notice of scholars the criticism of Maulana 
Shibli on ‘Umar Kliayyam’s poetry, and, to begin with, 
he has given us a sketch of Maulana Shibli'slife and works 
of which he is obviously a devout student. As a critic, 
Shibli was second to none in his day ; he was also a philo- 
sopher, a poet and a historian. After the biographical sketch 
of this great Urdu WTiter conies Mr. Bhajiwala's trans- 
lation of Shibli’s critique of 'Umar Kha\^am. with an 
account of the growth of the Persian poet's fame in Europe 
and Asia. As Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi remarks in his 
Foreword : “ It is doubtful w^hether Umar Khayyam 
would have come to light — if not to the full light to which 
he has now come, even to half the light — were it not for 

Fitzgerald It was Fitzgerald, known as a good 

poet, who appreciated Umar Khayyam’s poetry and valued 
it for the literary public.” In Persia he w^as better known 
as an astronomer than a poet. 

According to Maulana Shibli, 'Umar Khay^^am w^as a 
learned man and a philosopher, but not a Sufi, for he 
drank wine and drank it openly. '' Nearly half the number 
of his quatrains deals with wine.'’ To corroborate this 
statement Slubli quotes the following lines : 

O' O* 

“ Without pure wine I cannot live a day 
“Without a cup my body’s strength gives w^ay.” 

Mr. Bhajiwala, however, quotes another critic, Mr. Mir 
Wali Ullah, author of Kmis ul Kiram who does not fall 
in with this opinion of Maulana Shibli. He argues that 
there are no historical proofs to support this opinion, and 
if only the tumult and insolence with w^hich Khayyam 
speaks of ^vine is taken as a sufficient proof of wine-drink- 
ing then there is hardly a poet, from the days of Rudaki 
down to the present generation, w^ho might not be called 
a drunkard, because everyone of them sang of wine.” 

A chronological list of Persian and Arabic works con- 
taining references to 'Umar Khayyam, and a bibliography 
of works consulted by the late Shamsui-‘Ulama Maulana 
Shibli No'mani when writing Sku^arau%\4jam^ in which 
his criticism of Khayyam occurs, are given in two appendices. 

Mr, Yazdaki’s Edition of Rumi’s Mathnavi^ 

“ Did the sculptor create beauty, or was it always 
lying in the bosom of the marble, his genius only removing 

* To be had fox Rs. 40 from the Ciiraior, Hyderabad Huseum, 
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its veil ?” Those who think the latter achievement no 
less praiseworthy than the former must congratulate Mr. 
Ghulam Yazdani, Director of the Archaeological Depart- 
ment, Hyderabad on the publication of this fine photo- 
type edition of the ‘noble Mathnavi,’ incidentally showing, 
thanks to the skill of Messrs Bruckmann of Munich, what 
wonderful de\^elopment that printing process has attained 
in Europe. The whole manuscript, comprising 478 pages 
with a number of brightly painted headings and gold 
marginal lines, has been so exactly reproduced that it 
would be difficult at first sight to distinguish the repro- 
duction from the original. A brown paper similar to that 
of the old manuscript ; tasteful binding in Arab style, 
selected by Mrs. Yazdani ; a dark pink cover with a case 
of the same tint — all these contribute to the perfection of 
tliis sumptuous volume. 

The manuscript, as explained in the colophon, was 
wTitten by ‘Abdul-Karim, a great grandson of the famous 
calligraphist Mir Tmad* of Qiz\in, in 1103 A.H. (about 
1692 A.D.) for his patron Mirza Mohd. Shafi\ apparently 
somewhere in Persia. It has been preserved for all these 
240 years in very good condition and, quite apart from its 
artistic panels, illuminated headings and other decorative 
features, may be regarded as an attractive specimen of the 
Nastaliq style, though of course inferior to the handwriting 
of Tmad or other great masters of tliis mode of Persian 
calligraphy. The VTitmg lacks uniformity and seems to 
be particularly weak in the prose passages interspersed 
throughout the Math navi. Examining, for instance, the 
second page of the foreword to the 2nd book (p. 95) one 
notices that the letters J and o, which occur several 

times, are neither uniform nor perhaps as regular as the 
canons of a high-class calligraphy demand. Indeed one 
may be permitted to doubt whether, from this point of 
view alone, our new edition is a conspicuous improvement 
upon the lithographs of Tehran, Bombay or that of Cawn- 
pore wdiich Professor Nicholson described as ‘ handsome.’ 

Our caligraphist does not distinguish between J and 
tf or, often, between ^ and s-* V ’ indulging 

* Mr. Yazdani, evidently following the Tazkerah-i-Khushnavisan, 
gives ‘IinM's patronymic as ‘Al-Husaini/ but he is known to have 
generally styled himself ‘ Al-Hasani/ and in support of this I may cite 
the authority of the two Qita^s and one beautiful manuscript in ‘Irak’s 
handwriting in Mr. Yazdani's own collection at the Hyderabad Museum. 

11 * 
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in other orthographical vagaries as well that make it 
rather difficult for an average reader to understand or 
read the Matknavi correctly.* Nor is Ids copy, so magni- 
ficently reproduced, free from clerical errors. Taking, 
TTT the two middle pages of Books I and 

111 , the following mistakes were detected : 


Page 48 Heading for 


V. 8 
V. 46 
Page 227 V. 5 

V. 6 
V. 10 
V. 20 
V. 31 


tL^ 5 , 

^ Ij >, 

j 3 




What may seem perhaps more reprehensible is the 
failure of Mbdul-Karim to write correctly the quotations 
fioni the Qur an and the holy traditions that frequently 
occur in the headings. The following are a few examples 
of such eirors gleaned from a perusal of 30 pages only : 


Page 280 

Heading . |_,j | j foi 


,, 283 

bj 5 , 


„ 303 


J ^*1:' J J ^ JI-i;! 




M 304 



„ 48 




(aheady noticed above). 


* Abdul-Karim does not indicate the archetype of his 
copy, but, judging from the standard provided by Profes- 
sor Nicholson, it cannot be very authentic or older than 
15th century as interpolations common to these later 

* Professor Nicholson, emphasising the need of an accurate edition, 
writes : “ The Hathiiavi demands thought and intelligence from those 

who study it and they on their part have the right to expect that its 
meaning shall not be obscured by doubts as to orthography and syntax 
due to omissions of the izafai, absence of vowels or the fact that is 
not distinguished from (Introduction to Part I of liis edition of 

the Mathnavi p, 17). 
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editions are also repeated by our copyist.^ It may, there- 
fore, be regarded as still more unfortunate that in spite of 
these apocryphal amplifications, hundreds of genuine 
couplets have been omitted by 'Abdul-Kariiii from the 
text, as compared with Professor Nicholson’s authentic 
edition of the Mathnavi, which itself contains fewer verses 
than other present-day editions in general circulation in 
the East. As a casual examination showed Books IV and 
V of our new edition to be particularly defective, I collated 
only the opening sections of these two witli the corres- 
ponding parts in Prof. Nicholson's text and noticed the 
following three gaps in the volume under review : 

Nidiolson''s edition : 

Book IV, v. 1156 to 1257 (100 couplets missing from 
Mr. Yazdani's edition, p. 295, v. 41). 

„ V. 1807 to 2004 ( 197 couplets missing from 
Mr. Yazdani's edition, end of p. 300). 

Book V, v. 329 to 458 ( 129 couplets missing from 
Mr. Yazdani’s edition, p. 328, v. 17). 

But, though the volume with such imperfections is 
scarcely calculated to be of much use to critical students 
of the Math navi ^ its splendid get-up and really beautiful 
reproduction is sure to appeal to all lovers of luxurious 
editions and oriental caligraphy. 

S. H. 

Pictorial Representations of the Ka^bah^ 

The meticulous care and erudition with which 
European, and especially German, collectors of every sort 
of curiosity study, classify and describe their treasures 
with the aid of experts is well kno\TO to everyone ; but we 
were surprised to receive this monograph upon a subject 

(1) Ibid, p. 14, Prof. Nicholson gives two interesting instances of such 
interpolations : One occurs in the story of the Parrot and the Grocer 
(Book I) where a cat is invented by later editions to explain the fright 
of the bird ; and the other, in Book II, where the original three verses 
on Love have been amplified into a dozen of very inferior quality. In 
both cases these spurious additions appear in the edition under review 
(on pp. 48 and 126 respectively), clearly showing that it must have been 
copied from an edition of no earlier period than the 15th century A.D. 

(2) Die bildlicke DarsteUung der Ka^ha in Islamischen KuHurhreis, 
Von Biehard Ettinghausen. Sonderabdruck aus Band 12. Heft 
TseisUchrift der Detiiseken Moi'^enlandischen Gesellschaft. t^eorg Stein- 
dorff, Leipzig. 1934. 
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which no Muslim Would have thought of separating from 
the general one of Islamic pictorial art ; still more surprised 
to find the work both interesting and enlightening. Herr 
Ettinghausen divides representations of the Ka‘bah, as 
found in European libraries and art -collections, into three 
categories : (1) Topographical (2) Pictorial and (3) Sym- 
bolical ; the main part of his essay being devoted to group 
(2), wEich is the most numerous as regards examples and 
by far the most attractive aesthetically. Wherever a 
picture of the Ka'bali appears, however primitive, whether 
in picture or book-illumination, on metal, leather, tapestry 
or pottery, the author has noted the examples knowm to 
him and compared them. The Ka'bah in its actual 
surroundings and the changes wdiich have been made at 
different periods is first described, as a standard by which 
to check the accuracy of the artist or the artist-craftsman, 
who, it must be mentioned, hardly ever aimed at accuracy 
but rather at filling a space or supplying a well-known 
requirement. The Ka‘bah itself is always recognisable at 
a glance but not so the surroundings which may be made 
Indian by an Indian or Chinese by a Chinese craftsman. 
In group (1), the topographical, the artist aims at accurate 
presentment but only as regards the relative position of 
certain sites and recognisable indication of certain build- 
ings, the actual productions being highly conventionalised. 
Ingroup (3) the instances giAvniincludeamulet cases (where- 
on the Ka'bah appears m conjunction with other sacred 
symbols) and prayer-mats. Only group (2) comes properly 
within the field of Art, and here the text is illustrated by 
some excellent photographs. 

So far as Ave know" there is no form of pictorial represen- 
tation of the Ka'bah in existence which has escaped the 
notice of Herr Ettinghausen except a form wdiich could 
wdth difficulty find its way into European museums — the 
paintings to be found in Egyptian villages and in villages 
in other countries of North Africa on the white walls of 
houses of returned pilgrims. Here the whole course of 
the pilgrimage is depicted ; it used to be a donkey, a sailing 
boat, a camel, a larger sailing-boat (or else a steamer wdth 
a very prominent funnel and a cloud of black smoke) and 
if the party had been attacked upon the way, two or three 
men on horseback with long spears. At the end (save for 
the Mosque at Al-Madinah) or in the middle jf the return 
journey w-as also portrayed, appeared the Ka‘bah, some- 
times alone, sometimes together with the Maqam-Ibrahim 
and other little buildings and a minaret. Nowadays, the 
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railway-train and steamboat must have replaced the camel 
and the sailing^boat in very many such memorials, which 
are generally painted on a straight line near the top of the 
wall in monochrome (red or black) or in two or three plain 
colours. They are perishable because the local custom 
generally is for the house to be allowed to go to ruin when 
the owner dies, a new house being built by his son or suc- 
cessor. But even the modern examples we imagine would 
be of interest to the author of tliis monograph. 

To collectors of Islamic art-productions of all kinds 
there is much here that will prove of interest, and we can 
recommend this offprint from tlie Zeiischrift der Dcutschen 
Morgenlandi,schen Gcsellschuft to all our Readers who know 
German as a little mine of information and a piece of sound 
scholarship. 


M. P. 


The Chaims of Islam* 

The late Khwaja Kamal-ud-din. founder of the Woking 
Mission, wrote many books, large and small ; all with the 
missionary ])urposc, ad eaptanduin animas. His work as a 
whole must be regarded as an important contribution to 
Muslim polemics, probably the most important contribu- 
tion to that branch of literature which has been made for 
the past titty years. Unlike much polemical writing it is 
not devoid of literary grace. The little book before us, 
though in reality and intention a tract, has the merits of 
an essay. The Khwaja had a gift for summing up a train 
of arguments in striking form ; for example, on p. 11 of the 
present work : '' Islam and Christianity advance two 

different and contradictory propositions. Christianity says 
that man is born in sin, while according to Islam he 
is sinless at his birth. If a child, therefore, dies at his 
very birth, he must go to heaven under Islamic teaching, 
but he is foredoomed to hell according to Christian princi- 
ples. In otli^r words heaven is our birthright under Islam. 
We may lose it by our subsequent misdeeds. But accord- 
ing to Christiamty w^e are born for hell unless reclaimed by 
our faith in the Blood. Similarly, sin is a heritage accord- 
ing to Church beliefs, but it is an after-acquisition under 
Islam, and can be avoided.'" 

* Islam M y Only Chouc\ By A1 Raj IGiwaja. Kaiual-ud-dzn, Lahore. 
Muslim Book Soaef \ , 193*1. 
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In controversy with his old opponent “ Church- 
Christianity ’’ the Khwaja was at his best, and worst, 
polemically, knowing his ground thoroughly, but apt to 
generalise from isolated facts and apt to take too dark a 
view of Christendom. In ““ Islam My Only Choice/’ he 
was concerned with Hinduism quite as much as with 
Christianity and also with Buddhism and Zorastrianism, 
and we have the wTiter's own opinions and religious ex- 
perience put forward reasonably and in a pleasant literary 
style* Only once (on p. 19 ) do we find an exceptionable 
statement : 

Only the other day the Bishop of Ripon proposed 
to give scientific research a holiday for ten years. This 
was but an echo of the old cry of tyranny and oppression 
that came from the Church against culture and science 
in the Middle Ages, though it is clothed in the euphem- 
isms of modern refinement/’ 

If we remember rightly the Bishop's proposal was 
directed at the kind of scientific research which aims at the 
destruction of all life on earth by the invention of poisonous 
gases and ever more deadly projectiles for use in warfare ; 
and so did not deserve the censure here bestowed on it. 

The pamphlet is a good example of the thought and 
style of a writer whose death has left a gap not easily to 
be refilled. 

M. P. 


“ A Protest and a Warning ” 

In the April number of Islamic Culture” there is a 
very apt and timely warning by Dr. Krenkow, and I 
have no doubt that it will go a long way towards clearing 
the ground for research in Islamics. There are, however ^ 
one or two remarks in footnote (1) about my translation 
of Reinaud’s “ Invasions of France, Piedmont, Switzerland 
and Northern Italy by the Muslims ” which call for ex- 
planation. No doubt, not only Reinaud but most 
European writers are grossly biassed in what they write 
about Islam or its history, and some of them may even 
be consciously endeavouring to paint the picture in a false 
light. I was fully aware of this when translating the work, 
and therefore took great pains to append critical notes to 
what I considered to be either false information or incor- 
rect conclusions. I would refer to my (two page) note on 
‘ naval enterprise in Islam,’ my notes on the 'veracity of 
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Hadith literature/ the " inter-tribal feuds ’ (I. C*, July, 
1980), the ‘ question of a permanent peace between the 
Muslims and the Christians/ and the ‘ Christian martyrs ’ 
(I. C., October, 1980), the similarity between the Apostle 
Moses and "Abdu’r-Rahman/ the question of ‘ the proximity 
of Muslim and Christian habitations ’ (I. C„ January, 
1931), ' Muslim ecclesiastics,’ ‘the rebuilding of churches,’ 
‘ Muslim taxation/ and ‘ Muslim monuments in France 
and Spain' (I. C., October, 1931), etc. Reinaud himself 
recognises not only that the land of France and the ad- 
joining countries were overrun by the Huns and the 
Germanic nations but also that the medieval chroniclers 
sometimes mixed up the ‘ Saracens’ with these non- 
Muslim and non-Arab races, and sometimes actually 
changed the date of their incursions in order to make 
Charles Martel and Charlemagne the heroes of the national 
exploits against them* For this, vide, I. C., January, 
1930, pp., 108 and 111, July 1931, p. 475, October 1931, 
pp. 672 ff* I may also mention that Reinaud freely 
criticises the exaggerated and false accounts given by certain 
ecclesiastical chroniclers, (vide his own introduction, I, C., 
January, 1930). 

The real value of Reinaud’s work lies in the attempt 
to give a connected account of the gradual onward march 
of the Muslims from North Africa to Northern France, 
their spreading into Switzerland and Northern Italy from 
Southern France and Northern Spain, and the fate that 
met them after the expulsion of their kindred from the 
Peninsula. Details may be proved to be wrong, but the 
main steps are sure and certain. A scholar cognizant of 
Latin, French, Spanish and Arabic has }^et to ^ynie a 
history of this gradual progress and colonization, taking 
into full consideration the latest information bearing on 
the subject ; but till that is done, Reinaud's work, with 
critical and corrective notes, remains unique in the field, 
and I hope it will prove to be an incentive to scholars to 
w^ork on the subject. 


H. K. Sherwani. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Kitabu'l Auraq (Section on Contemporary Poets), By 
Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Yahya As-SQli. Edited by J. 
Heywurth Dunn. Arabic text and Index, Printed in 
Caiio London, Luzac & Co., 46, Great Russell Street, 
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W.C. 1, 1934. (In Arabic). To be reviewed in our Octo- 
ber number. 

Studien zu einer Ostturkischen Lautlehre. By Gunner 
Jarring. Studies in the pronunciation and transliteration 
of the Eastern Turkish dialect spoken in Kashgar and 
thereabouts, including, as examples, some folksongs in 
Arabic script wdth their transliteration in Latin script and 
their German translation. Lund, Bohelius ; Leipzig, Otto 
Harrassowitz. 1933. Sent to us by the University Lib- 
rary, Lund, Sweden. (In German). To be reviewed in our 
October number. 

AI-Andalus, Rivista de las escueJas de estudios arabes 
de Madrid y Granada, Vol. II, No. 1 (In Spanish). To be 
reviewed in our October number. 

AhMuiar. Vol, XXXIV No. L Cairo. Muharram 
1353 A.H. (In Arabic.) 

Yuen Hwa MagazineXol, VI, Nos. 14-16 Muharram and 
Safar 1353 A.H. Pepin, China. (In Chinese), 

Revue des Etudes Islamiqucs, Pans. (In French). 

Orienie Moderno, Rome. May 1934. (In Italian), 

The Muslim Review, Lucknow. June 1934. (In Eng- 
lish). 

Let Every Man Prove His Own Work (Theosophy and 
Social Service). By H. P. Blavatsky. Bombay, Theoso- 
phy Company (India) Ltd., 1934. Price 1 anna (In English). 

The Aryayi Path, June 1934. Bombay. (In English). 

Young Asia (Organ of the Federation of Oriental 
students). First Number. Rome 1934. (In English). 
CORRIGENDUM 

‘‘ Islamic Culture " Vol. VIII, No. 2 p. 174, line 15 for 
‘‘ Persians, like Firdus,” read Persians, like Hindus, 




ISLAM AND THE SCIENCE OF GEOGRAPHY* 


[The substance of this article was delivered as a lecture on the 
21st July 1933 before the Kuliurbund of the Muhammadans stud^ung 
in Vicuna, having first appeared in an Arabic translation by Di\ Zaki 
Ali in the Cluto newspaper Al-Manfah The lecture was afterwards, 
by the kindly interest of my teachers and friends (Dopsch, Oberhummer, 
Mzik and Aurel Stein among others) made suitable for Europeans and 
furnished with notes. (Author's note) ]. 

We are receding ever further and further from the 
time when the revolutions which took place m consequence 
of the Arab and Tureo-Mongol expeditions of conquest or 
migration originating in South-western or North-eastern 
xAsia were regarded only as a disaster to human culture, 
as a catastrophe in world -history. Nowadays learned 
scholars, especially economic historians such as Henri 
Pirenne, the two brothers Alexander and Eugen Kulischer, 
Alfons D ops eh and Erna Patzelt, show, in contrast to 
earlier writers, the great and positive role of these move- 
ments in the cultural history of the world. ^ All events 
of world-history are closely linked together : if the Islamic 
culture is unimaginable without the classical culture and 
the present cultural movement in the East unthinkable 
without the present European civilization, similarly 
Franco-Germanic culture in the form which history shows 
us would never have come into existence without Islam. 
(Pirenne’s formula is : Charlemagne is unthinkable without 
Muhammad.) Without the adherence of the mid-Asiatic 
(Iranian and Turkish) peoples to Islam the latter Avould 
have become only a religion of Western Asia and never a 
world-civilization which could spread as far as to the Paci- 
fic Ocean. Without the conquests of the Muhammadan 
Turks in India that country would never have come into 
the mediaeval culture-movement of Western Asia. With- 
out the Arab-Berber pressure through the medium of 
Spain, sea-trade in the Baltic would not at that time have 
developed. Only after the Mongol conquests could the 

♦ Translated by Marmaduke PIckthall from the German typo, 
script. 
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cultural and commercial relations of Eastern-Central- 
Western Asia and Western Europe assume such gigantic 
proportions and could the greatest world-commercial 
companies arise. ^ 

These problems, especially the influences of these pro- 
digious Asiatic folk-migrations on the world around, are 
now attracting the attention of many scholars. The 
Arab-Berbers and the Tureo-Mongols not only uncon- 
sciously supplied the impetus to cultural mo^^ement s of other 
peoples, but their owm movements had great intrinsic 
significance which they passed on as a motive force. The 
study of the psychical and cultural value of these move- 
ments and their temporal and local developments is 
arousing great interest nowadays among historians and 
geographers because of its problems. 

II 

For such study Islamic geographical literature must 
form the basis. The importance of that literature — which 
will here be treated not only as " Arabic " but as Muham- 
madan ” — for universal geography has been clearly de- 
monstrated by Reinaud, Peschel, Schoy and Schwartz; 
for separate earth-sections and countries by various authors 
as, for instance. West and Central xAsia by Tomaschek, 
Marquart, Barthold and Le Strange. Were it not for 
Islamic geographico-historical literature next to nothing 
would be known of the cultural and civic life of West and 
Middle Asia, and that not only during the Islamic period 
but also in the time of the Sasanids. The importance of 
these studies for Eastern Europe has been stressed by 
Frahn, Marquart, Westberg. Jacob, Nehmat and Talgren ; 
for East and South-east Asia by Reinaud, Sachau and 
Ferrand ; for Africa by MacGuckiu, de Slane, Storbeck 
and also Marquart.^ As regards these last-named coun- 
tries it is sufficient only to remember that some of the 
weightiest geographical works were written by scholars 
who themselves M^ere natives of Central and Southern 
Asia (Balkhi, Jeyhani, Gardizi,Abu’l-Fadr Allami, etc.), of 
North Africa (Al-Bakri and Al-'Umari) and of Europe 
(Idrisi, Abu Hamid Al-Andalusi and Abu Sahd al-Girnati) 
and who had travelled through or even ruled those lands. 

The works of the earlier Aj'abic geographers ( Al-Battani, 
Al-Khwarazmi and Suhrab) were, especially for the regions 
surrounding the ancient world, (Africa, South-Eastern and 
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Northern Asia), dependent on their Greek models.^ The 
geographers who sprang from Central Asia (Jeyhani, 
Gardizt the author of Hududiil-^alam and AhBirQni) 
gradually freed this science from Greek and also from 
Jewish-biblical influence. For the perfecting of knowl- 
edge concerning Eastern Asia and Eastern Europe the 
formation of the three Turkish iluslim States — ^the 
Karakhanid in Central Asia, the Ghazuavid in Southern 
Asia, and the Bulgarian on the Volga — is of great import- 
ance. The learned Al-Birfim could obtain sufficient data 
concerning Eastern Asia and Oceania through Eastern 
Turkistaii and from the sea -route south of Asia, but con- 
cerning Eastern Europe only from Bulgarian-Khwarazmian 
merchants.^ From the Chinese and Eastern Turkistani 
ambassadors, who also were of Muslim-Turkish ancestry 
and who had come by way of the sea and India, 
he got the reports about ‘'the South Pole beyond the 
ocean. From other reports of his, one perceives 
that the IMuhammadan merchants had already, as early 
as in the time of the first Omayyads, founded colonies in 
the Green Sea (i.e.. the Indian Ocean) in the neighbourhood 
of the Java Islands, and had married native women ; so 
that Muslims must have known South-Eastern Asia long 
before the voyage of Sule 3 mian Tajir (m the year 851 A.D.) 
who has been treated as the first Muslim to set foot in 
China." I believe that Peschei's conjecture that the 
Arabs knew Australia was correct and tliat the words of 
the geographer Ibn Rusta concerning a place in the land 
of the Zenjis, that “ there the da\^ lasts only six hours,’" 
refer to South Australia, though Pater A. K^-as aud Gabriel 
Ferrand would give these words a rather different mean- 
ing.^ Among Muslim authors Al-Biruni is the first to 
give the names of the river Angara and of the populations 
of the Baykal region in Eastern Siberia, as also to give 
accounts of the Scandinavian Warangians and concerning 
the metal-work in Northern Europe, and to provide adeq- 
uate information concerning the Ice-sea north-east of 
Europe.® Through the Mohammedan Africa-merchants 
he obtained personally valuable pieces of knowledge about 
South Africa, about Mozambique (Safalatuz-Zanj) and 
about the other trans-equatorial countries where, according 
to his information, “ during our summer winter prevails/’^® 
For such a well-informed scholar there was of course no 
longer any Jaba^ Qaf (of the Islamic legends), no pseudo- 
callesthenic, fantastic North-world, no old Greek Agrip- 
paeans and Hyperboreans. The Wall of Gog and Magog, 
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which earlier geographers had sought northward of the 
Caspian Sea or in the neighbourhood of Tianshan, was for 
him, as for our European scholars de Goeje and Marquart, 
only tlie western portion of the Wall of Chinad^ 

Still the distance of East and North Asia was not yet 
quite clear even for Al-Biruni ; for example, his second 
climate ends at the place where his fifth, sixth and seventh 
climates endd“ But at the time of the Mongols no place 
in East, North and South Asia remained unknown for the 
Muslims. The Muslims played a leading part in the ad- 
ministration and in the commercial and cultural life even 
of the Northern and Far-eastern parts of the Mongolian 
Empire, and their knowledge is reheetefl in contemporary 
historico-geographical works. Muhammadan experts 
(Juweyni, Ihn Batutah and h\bdur Razzaq) travelled over 
the greater part of that empire and have left us a full 
description of those countries. The exact knowledge of 
the earlier authors (Al-Biruni. Gardizi, Hududii'l ^alam 
and Aufi) concerning Northern Asia extended to the upper- 
most courses of the rivers Irtisch and Yenisei. The Mongol- 
ian Grand Vizier m Iran, Rashiduhl-din, however, tells 
us about the Lower Yenisei, about the country Alaqchin, 
about the Land of Rubies, about North-west Siberia 
(Ibir-Sibir and It-Baraq), about the Muslim traders in 
those lands and about the part they played in the court 
circles of the Great Khaqan in Khanbalik (Pekin). The 
same Rashidu'd-din gives detailed information concerning 
the geography and ethnography of South-east and South 
Asia and of Europe. He has bequeathed to us books on 
the history of China, India and Europe with corresponding 
pictures, and these pictures accurately portray the type 
and costumes of the Chinese and Europeans of those days. 
(The best MS. of this work, with pictures of the author’s 
own time, is in the Court Library at Istanbul), Muham- 
madan geographers at the time of the Mongols had an 
influence on the geographical science of the Chinese. 
Thus the Chinese official map for the year 1331, as Albert 
Herrmann has pointed outd^ was composed either in 
dependence on Muhammadan geographers or by Muham- 
madan geographers themseh'^es. x\notlier Muslim Engineer, 
Qutbu’d-din ash-Shirazi, who served the Mongols in Iran, 
submitted a map of the Mediterranean Sea to the Ilkhanid 
king Argun in the year 1290 A.D.^^ The Mongolian 
rulers Chinghiz and Timur made fruitful use of cartog- 
raphy for strategical purposes.^® For Argun’s successors. 
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Gazan and UljeytUj a world-geography was compiled by 
the collaboration of the learned of the various nations.^*^ 
Unfortunately neither the maps named nor the world- 
geography have come down to our time, and later works 
show less originality^^ Yet the Mongols, especially 
Timur, have left us detailed descriptions of their campaigns 
and lines of march which were compiled under the direction 
of their Uigur secretaries (Bakhshi) and then translated 
into Persiand^ We first get detailed knowledge of the 
economic state of Iran and Asia ]\Iinor from the geographers 
and historians of the Mongol Empire.^® And from the 
Mongol chronicles^^ and the Arab sea-captains“^ on the 
South-east Asiatic sca-trade route, which under the 
Mongol rule was awakened to new life, we first have precise 
accounts of the Malay xlrchipelago. 

Ill 

The Muhammadan geographers, as compared with 
Greek geographers, made great strides for^vard. especially 
m this respect, that — as Barthold claimed — they assigned 
greater value to civic and cultural life, to the description 
of manners, language and belief than did most Greek 
authors. The determination of the geographical latitude 
and longitude of places, especially in the case of Al- 
Biruni, is so exact, and the data for the lines of march, 
especially with the geographers of the Mongol period 
(Hamduilah Qazwini and Hafiz Abrii), are so explicit that 
a map of Iran and Trans-Oxiana compiled from them would 
show no very great mistakes as compared with our present 
maps.^^ 

It is a pity that Muhammadan geographical literature 
is not accessible for wider circles even in the East. Hither- 
to attention has been principally devoted to the editing 
of the oldest geographers (the publications of de Goeje, 
Barbier de Meynard, Nallino and Mzik).^^ Of these, 
however, few have been translated into European lang- 
uages (Mas^udi, the abridgment of Ibn Khurdadhbeh, 
Qudamah, Muqaddasi, AI-Battani and in part Al-Khwar- 
azmi). The works of some of the most authoritative 
geographers have not yet been discovered (Jeyhani,^ the 
complete edition of Ibn Khm'dadhbeh and the work 
Suwarul-Aqalim of Rashidu’d-din) and most of the works 
discovered hitherto are still preserved as MSS. in chests in 
different libraries. To study this geographical literature 
dispersed in various lands as a whole has been given to 
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few Orientalists {e,g., Barthold and Le Strane^e) and to 
them not perfectly. This rich material for practical 
science, above all for economic history, remains almost 
unutilised. In this field, except for an article here and 
there and the casual remarks of some authors (e.g., Adolph 
Grohmann on South Arabia), one could point, perhaps, 
only to one work of Barthold on the history of the irriga- 
tion of Western Turkistan;^® whereas similar works, draw- 
ing on still richer sources, could be written for the Nile 
Valley, Mesopotamia and Persia. The Islamic sources, 
however, will be really available for such purposes only 
when they have once been collected and published with 
critical analysis, I say critical analysis because the 
Muhammadan geographical literature has its errors too. 
Most of the works, especially those compiled after the 10th 
century A.D., bore also for their time the character of 
historical geography. Thus the geographers of the 11th 
to the 14th century — Idrisi, Dimashqi (both of these are 
also known in a now very antiquated French translation), 
Al-Bakri (with the exception of his reports concerning 
West Africa, which are also known in a French translation), 
Al-‘Omari (he too has only been partly translated) and the 
big geographical lexicon of Yaqut, among others — • 
describe partly the world which they see, but above all also 
that which more ancient authors hav-e portrayed. And 
they often bring in the observations of such earlier authors 
without naming them. Idrisi, for example, often combined 
the reports of former Islamic and Greek authors with the 
observations of his contemporaries without mentioning 
that these are his own combinations: and these combinations 
passed on into the works of his successors (Ibnud-Wardi, 
Ibn Sa‘id al-Girnati and others).^' Thus it is easy for one 
to commit the error of ascribing observations taken out of 
earlier authors, without the sources being named, to the 
time of the later authors who are named. Yet these often 
present, in reports derived from sources which are lost to 
us, data which, if their origin were critico-analytically as- 
certained, would be most valuable. Even the authors of 
the 16th-17th century, Abud-Fadl al-^Allami and Amin 
ibn Ahmad Razi in India, Katib Chelebi and Munajjim 
Bashi in Turkey and Mahmud ibn Wall in Turkistan (the 
great geographical work of this historian of the later 
Mongol period was discovered by me in Bukhara in 1914) 
made use of many sources which are now Thus, 

for example, Munajjim Bashi, among other sources, made 
use of a history of the Karakhanids and a complete Arabic 
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composition on the history and geography of Derbend 
and Trans- Caucasia ; Amin Ahmad Rhzi utilised, among 
other sources (for us) still undiscovered, the geography of 
Rashidu’d-din.^^ Such late geographical works, therefore, 
even though they may be clear compilations, in critico- 
analytical editions represent a vast treasure for the history 
of world-culture. 


IV 

I may here give an example to show how much the 
makers of Islamic geography were conscious of their 
superiority over the Greeks and of their own powers, and 
how justly they estimated the value of their contributions. 
In the following lines I quote a passage from the hitherto 
unpublished work of Al-BirCmi concerning the methods of 
the geographical research which he completed on the 21st 
September of the year 1025 A.D. at Ghazna (m what is 
today Afghanistan), of which the only autograph MS. 
is in the library of the Fatih Mosque in Istanbul. 

He says : — My object therefore is to establish the 
geographic longitude of a certain city on the Earth- globe, 
that is to say, Ghazna. Hitherto I have been able to 
determine only the degree of latitude of this city ; as for 
what concerns the longitude. I was not able to establish 
that properly owing to adverse circumstances. But if I 
were to plead these obstacles as an excuse for such negli- 
gence and were to show myself as therefore blameless, I 
should have portrayed myself as a denier of God’s open 
and secret favours as well as of the benefits of the Dispen- 
ser of Kindnesses {i.e,, of the ruler. Mahmud of Ghazna), 
whose hand has brought me unto full prosperity. Some- 
thing quite different ranks with me as obstacle. I have in 
mind some other scientific questions, which I pray Al- 
might}" God that I may master ; questions which attract 
me, and my resolve to deal properly with which will never 
be shaken even if I were to stand on the brink of an abyss 
of danger for my soul and for my body. 1 hasten to make 
this problem my own in order tliat I may have completed 
it before the coming of the fearful hour (of death). 

And I say : Most of the data of the Geography (of Ptol- 
emy) concerning the longitude and latitude of points on 
the Earth have really been adopted only on the ground of 
rumours which had come from far-off districts. In the 
practical use of such data Ptolemy himself must have hit 
on the right way ; but others have only imitated him and 
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it is possible that the latter, moreover, have diverged from 
the right way. Anyhow, the ground on which these data 
rest is mere report ; indeed those lands were very 
difficult of access in the past owing to the national divisions 
(at-tubayan al-milli), for national division is the greatest 
obstacle to travel in countries. We see, for example, some 
peoples who think — as do the Jew^s — to come nearer to 
God through treacherous attacks on folk of other national- 
ities. Or they take foreigners as slaves, as do the Romans, 
and that is the lesser evil. Or travellers, because they are 
foreigners, are turned back, held in every kind of suspicion 
and they are thus brought to a very unpleasant and danger- 
ous plight, 

“ But now (the circumstances are quite different). 
Islam has already penetrated from the eastern countries 
of the Earth to the western : it spreads westward to Spam 
{Aiidalusy eastward to the borderland of China and 
to the middle of India, southward to Abyssinia and the 
countries of Zan] (i.e., South Africa, the Malay Archipelago 
and Java), northward to the countries of the Turks and 
Slavs. Thus the different peoples ial-umain al-mukhta- 
lifak) are brought together in mutual understanding (ulfat), 
which only God’s own Art can bring to pass. And of those 
(who could be obstructive to cultural relations) only comm- 
on vagabonds and highway-robbers are left. The 
remaining obstinate unbelievers have become timid and 
tame ; they no^v respect the followers of Islam and seek 
peace with them. 

“ To obtain information concerning places of the Earth 
has now become incomparably easier and safer (than it 
was before). Now we find a crowd of places, which in the 
(Ptolemaic) Geography ” are indicated as lying to the 
east of other places, actually situated to the ^vest of the 
others named, and vice versa. The reasons (of such errors) 
are either confusion of the data as to distance on which the 
longitude and latitude were estimated, or that the popula- 
tions have changed their former places.'’^® 

If we learn from this example that AI-Biruni kne>vthat 
he and his colleagues w ere in a much better position than 
the Greek authors, we see from other w orks of this scholar 
how eagerly he made use of these favourable opportunities 
in order to increase his store of knowledge as quickly as 
possible. He was perhaps always filled to overflowing 
with the new tidings for Science which the constant ex- 
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tension of the Islamic power in South and Middle Asia 
brought to him. 

V 


The passage from Al-Birimi just quoted has yet other 
significance for us. It shows us how a learned man from 
Khwarazm (in what today is Turkistan) valued the spread 
of Islam in his homeland and in the whole world and most 
thankfully welcomed the collaboration of the different 
nations which \vas thereby promoted and assured. Al- 
Biruni*s reflections on this, and on the importance of the 
spreading of Islam from the standpoint of expansion of the 
cultural area, correspond fully to the observations on the 
same subject put forth in the literature of the present 
day.^^ In Khwarazm in the time of Al-Biruni not only 
the representatives of the IMuhammadan peoples but also 
those of the Christian peoples collahurated. That cniltural 
collaboration had then become possible for the most 
different nations Al-Birnni appreciates with full conscious- 
ness in his other works. For him Islam was culture rather 
than religion, and the Arabic language the language of 
Science rather than that of the Qur'an.*^- The strength 
of Islam in Middle Asia at first consisted in the fact that 
the spread of Arab political dominion corresponded with 
the inclination of the merchant-folk of that region, who 
were disgusted with tlie feudal regime of the pre-Arab 
period They served Islam as missionaries even in regions 
where the Arabs had no political power, exactly in the 
same way as later, in the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century, they served the heathen Chinghiz against their 
own co-religionists, the Islamic feudalists.^^ The oc- 
cupation of a great part of the country by the Arabs was 
not, in Turkistan, associated with particularly mournful 
memories for the nation as a whole, as was the case with 
the Persians. Gradually Islam adjusted itself to the 
local conditions. In Al-Birimi’s time the political power 
was entirely in the hands of the native-born Muhammad- 
ans. Islam was for them only a religion and an ideology 
which showed to the nations the way of collaboration ; and 
scholars of the type of Al-BirCmi were inwardly content 
wdth it. 

It IS to be hoped that even now Islamic cultural circles 
will some day find a way to realise the ideal of publishing 
in the East itself, through the common means of the 
Islamic States, the collected works of the whole Muham- 

2 
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madan geographical literature textually and with critical 
analysis- Scientific achievement of this great and difficult 
undertaking would in my opinion even now be possible 
for learned Muhammadans of today in collaboration with 
European Orientalists- It is clear, on the other hand, 
that the study of the cultural history of the Islamic world 
will be established on a firm basis only when it is no longer 
considered as a secret belonging to the learned in Oriental 
philology, but as a subject of research for the widest 
chcles of general knowledge ; when Oriental sources for all 
fields of learning are available for the colleges and institU' 
tions concerned with the cultural history of mankind, and 
when the scientific forces of the Western world collaborate 
with those of the Islamic world. Therefore, I consider 
that the translation of the new eritico-analytically edited 
Islamic geographical literature and of earlier Islamic 
sources for cultural history into the principal European 
languages might well be a task for all nations. 


NOTES 

1. Henri Pirenne, Mahomed et Chatlemagne in La Revue Beige de 
Philologie et Htstaire, Brussels, 1922, also his Les ViUes du Moyen Age 
(Esaai de Vhistoire economique et socitile) Brussels, 1927. Alexander 
and Eu^en Kuliseher. Weltgesckichte ah Volke7beicegU7ig, Berlin - 
Leipzig, 1982. Prof, Alfons Dopsch in Ins LecUnes. Prof. Erna Patzelt, 
Die Frankische Kultur und der Idam (Verujfenthchungea des Seminars 
fur Wirischafts und Kuliutgeschichte an der Universiiat Wien ; edited by 
A. Dopsch B. IV) Vienna, 1982, 

2* Some of these great problems await proper solution through 
the collaboration of Western and Eastern authorities on economic and 
cultural society. 

S. Compare O. Peschel, Geschichte der Erdkunde, 1877 pp, 104- 
160 ; P. Schwartz, Die aJteste geogi aplusche Liieraiur der Araber in 
Hettner's Geog. Zeitschrift^ III, 1897, pp, 137-146 (only the works edited 
by de Goeje are dealt with) ; C. Schoy, Moslem Geography of the Middle 
Ages in the Geographical Reiien\ New'- York, 1924, pp. 257-269 (treated 
from the standpoint of mathematical geography) ; G. Ferrand, Relations 
des voyages et teMes Geograpkiques Arahes^ persans ei turcs, relaiifs a 
VExtreme Orient, Paris, 1913-14 ; G, Jacob, Arabische Berichie von Ges- 
andten an Germanhche Furstenhof, Berlin, 1927 ; C, J. Tallgreii-Tuulio, 
I dr hi la Finlande ei les autres pays baltiques Orientaux, Helsingfors, 
1930 (Studia Orientalia, III). For the works of other authors named 
compare K. Kretschmer, Die Liter aiur zur Geschichte der Erdkunde in the 
Geog. Jahrbuck, vo\, XLI, 1926, pp. 135-188 and W. Barthold, Die 
Geographischen und hisfarischen Entdeckungen des Orients, (Stiibe, 
2 * 
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QueUenund Forschunge? 2 , vol. VIII, Leipzig, 1913. pp. 15-22, 99-102, 
204-206, 216. 

4. Compare E. Honigmann,'^m Sieben KUrnaia, eic.^ Heidelberg, 
1927. pp. 112ff, and v. H. Hzik in Beitrage zur hisiorischeyt geographies 
Vienna, 1929, pp. 174ff. 

5. For Al-Biriini’s knowledge of the Northern lands and of South- 
Eastern Asia, compare my forthcoming work : Ncue geographischc 
und ethnographische Nachrichten uher Miiiel-Ost-und Nordasien^ sowie 
Osieuropa, aus Albiruni's Wcrlen, pp. 17-20. 

6. Ibid (p. 24), the explaruition of Zahiruddm al-Btyhaqfs account 
(Tatimmaiu sixtan uI~Hikmah, MS, in the Kopnihi Mehmet Pasha 
Library, Istanbul, No. 902, F. 183(b), also in VaquFs Dictionary of 
Learned MeUs ed. Margoliouth, v. VI. ]>. 310) conctTiiing the C’hinesc- 
Turkish embassy m Ghaziia and also of the other notices of it. 

7. Balailhuri (Liber Erpugnationis Regiornm, ed. M. de Coeje, 
Leyden, 186C, p. 485) for reports concerning Mohammedan Avomen, the 
daughters of trader-colonists, of th<" Bam A'arbfi'a in the Isle of 
Rubies ” ; these girls, after the death of their fatliers (before the ytar 
90 A. II. — 708 A.D ) were given over tci the Fmayyad Governor, A1 
Hajjaj. Al-Biruni, in his Min^ralogi/ (MS. m the Rashni Efendi Library 
at Qaisariyeh, N. 476. F. 24 b.) gi\(S detailed variants of this repoit 
and adds that this island is to lie found m the Green Sea in the neigh- 
bourhood of the islands of Diva and .Java. He idrntilies it with 
the Ptolemaic (particularly with the pscutlieC alhsthi'nic) Isle ol Rubies. 
Concerning these islands, after the other s<mrees, compare H Mzak 
Beitrage, etc., pp. 194-8. For the literature conceniiug the liist rela- 
tions of the Arabs with the South-East Asiatic island peoples and witli 
China, compare L. V- C, van <len Berg, Le Iladhi awoiit ei leff Colonies 
AraJjes dans V Archipellndien, Batavia. 1886. p. 104 ; Martin Hartmann 
and A. Nieuwendhuis in the Encyclopaedia of Islajn. Article ‘ China 
(I. 875) and ‘‘Java’' (II, 616). 

8. Peschel (Geschichte der Erdkunde p 1 21 ) supywrls his statement 
with a very weighty report of Mas'udi (Les Prai/ies d Or, 1, 387). Ibn 
Rustah, ed. de Goeje, p. 88. Pater Amarid Kvas, Vhc) ^setzuiigen 
Ausgetvahlier Kapitel aus Ihn Rusfa (Jahrheriehf drs offentUrhen Stiff- 
sober gymnasium der Benediktiner zu Braunaii in Bohmen am Schhisse 
desSchuIjakres, 1905) p 37 ; Ferrand Edatwns des voyages, eie.^ pp. 69, 
576, did not explain the text clearly, though both understood that here 
the reference is to the Eastern Asiatic Archipelago. F, Storbeck, 
Die Berichte der Arahischen Geographen dis Mittelaliers uher Ostafiika 
(Corr. of the Oriental Seminary, Berlin, XVII, 1914,) p. lOG, distorts 
the meaning of the text (having, instead of Al-Zanj, “ East -Africa 
throughout). 

9. For Al-Birunis accounts of the northern ice-sea and Eastern 
Siberia, cf. mv forthcoming work AlbirunVs Meltbild und Grade niabelle, 
p. 88 ; for* his" account of metal-work in North-east Europe, my Neue 
Nachrichten aus Albirunls Werken, above mentioned, pp, 51-55. 

10. That Al-Biruni got his information about S. Africa direct from 
the South Africa traders he himsejf expressly states in his Kiiahnl-Hind 
(ed, Sachau, Text, 100, Translation, vol. 1, 204): also in his Mineralogy 
above mentioned (MS. F. 117 a). As to fixing the whereabouts of 
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Sufalat ahZanj ci. G. Ferrand, Article Safala m the Encydopcedia of 
IslaTUy IV, 508. For “ the countries beyond the equator with winter 
instead of our summer ” see the of Al-Biruni, Brusa, MS. 

108 and my AlbirunVs Welibild. 

11. For this question, see my Neue E achrichien. p. 8, 

12. lUd.y p. 12. 

13. For ‘Anfi's accounts of North-east Europe, cf. Marquait- 
Ein Arabtscher Bericht uher die arliischen Landern (Cngarische Jahr 
buchefy IV, I9?4, 263) , of Siberia, his SLi^-'ien zur gi 'ichichtlichen VoU 
kerkunde von Miftelasien und Sibirien (Fe.sUch rift fur Hirth, 1922, p. 288) 
also W. Barthold, Kirgizy^ Frunze, 1928 (Russian), j)p. 12. 21. 2(h 
Rasliidird-dtn's account of the Alaqchin are not found in most MSS. of 
his History nor m the Beresin edition : therefor Barthold (Kirgizy. 
p. 31) knew the variant of this account jueserved in Abulghazi as a 
“ legend . ' Rashidu Vl-din's tekt about Alaqchin is prcservtd m the 
Istanbul (Topkci.pusenii I/ibrary, N. 2475, F. 17 a) and Vienna {Mud. 
326, F. 1 8 a) MSS. Rashidu'd-dhrs accounts of the Muhammadan tradeis 
in the Land of Rubies (Qihi, Bai(|h and Qirqiz) aie in the E, Bloehet 
edition, p. 521. Tlif MSS of Rashidu ’d-d in's World -historA, with 
named pictures arc Topkajiusiiai N. 2475 and 1863 (the latter iMth 
additional notes by Hafiz Abru) ; concerning these MSS. si_e niy not 
yet printed Turkish work. IdanbiiJ huiuph anal amulet Rcsidedditt 
eserleri. 

14. Albert Herrmann in Sven Hedm's Sottihern Tihri. voL VIII, 
Stockholm, 1922, p. 260. 

15. Rashidu’d-din's Jami'ni-TationUu \o]. I. /History of the 
Mongols), MS. Topkapusf rai, 1518, f. 266a. 

16. For the topographical chart of West Afghanistan used by 
Chinghiz Klian and that of Eastern Asia used b} Timur see my stdi 
unpubltshed Russian essay : Koc tschfo o kitrtogiafiyi pri Mongolach. 

17. The words of Rashidu’d-din concerning tins World-Geography 
are thus quoted by M Quatremcr in his Ihstoire des Mongoles de la 
Perse y Pans, 1836, p. LXXIIl : Le guntrieme voluyjie presente avee les 
details les plus circonstanne,'i la dete? rtvimiiion precise des li mites Orssignees 
a ehacun des sept climatSy la division ei VtUrulue dcs vastes contrees du 
ghtbe, la position geographique ainsi qiie la description eracie de la plnpart 
des villeSy des viersy des lacs, des vallees et montagnes avee Vindicalion des 
longitudes et des latitudes. Pour rediger ceiie parlie de noire travail 
nous ne nous sommes pas contentes de recenilUr aver etitigrue 
et discernement ce qiii se irouvait consigne dans les meiilenrs 
ouvrages de geographicy nous aiot.s en outre interioge les hommes les plus 
instructs et reux qm avaieni vu par eux-viemes les differentes contrees , 
nous avons insere dans notre narration les renseignemenis que nous ont 
fournis les savaiits de Vlndcy de Tchiuy de Motekiny du pays des Francs, 
etc.y et qui soni exfraits fidelemeni des ouvrages tcriu dans les langues de 
ces dijf events pevples, en sorie que nous pouvons nous flatter de n'offrir a 
nos lecteuis que des choses parfaitemeni varies. Enfin nous avons eu 
soin d'indiquer exactemeni la position des lieucr de paste {jam) et d^en 
foire dessiner la figure. Tor the Arabic text, Ibid p. CI.X, cf. the Vieann 
MS. Mixt^ 826, F. 6a. 
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^ OlSC^I jXh j j 6L>j^ 

jl ^ I ^ J*^j ^ j^3 L/^J 

-Ua ^ f O-A" J* jJl5l jji O^Lc X>\^y 

The iibovc quoted wards of Rash idu‘d -din, also his statement 
that he had submitted the Geography to King Uljevtu among others, 
exprc‘ssly eontiadict the opinion of some Orientalists (e.g., Barthold, 
Iran, Tashkcnd, 192 G, p. 76) that Rasiiid'ud-din did not write this 
Geography but had only a puipose and a scheme of writing such 
a work. 

18. bueh IS the geography of Hafiz Abru (MSS. Leningrad 
Public Library Dorn, N. 290, British Museum N. or. 1577, 1586). 

This famous liistonan and geogiapher of the Timtiiid period compiled 
his great work containing ve^y rich material on the model and design of 
the majority of Arabic classical geographeis, especially Istakhri (the 
order being Arabia, Indian Ocean, Afiica. Spam, the Mediterranean 
islands, Egypt, Syria, Western Asiatic countries and Persia, Ears. 
Kerman, Khurasan and, last of all Tians-Oxiana) ; he often copied from 
Istakliri and Hamdullah Qazwini;ct Rieu, Catalogue of the Pe?sian 
Mawiscripts rf the B7tti:>h MiL>,euai, II, 421-424!; Barthold,^I/-iVi/ 2 :a/- 
fanyeh {Festschrift fur Bat . v. Uoseri), pj;. 1-28 and his Turkestan do^n 
to the Mongol Invasion, London, 1928, pp. 55-50. 

19. These descriptions cf the Mongol campaigns evoked imitation 

among their neighbours {t]jc Mamluks of Eg>'pt) and their successors 
(the Safavids, Uzbeks, Baburids and Osmaiihs), and the importance of 
these descriptions of camjDaigns is such tliat w ithout them it is impossible 
to wiite a geograpliy^ or a cultural history af tiie A.sia of those days. 
For Turkistan materuils haA'e been utilised by Barthold and by 

me , for Persia they have been partially utilised by Barthold [Isioriko- 
geograjitscheski obzor It ana ^ Petersburg 1903, in Russian; in 1930 a 
Persian translation appeared in Telieiaii), )>y Le Strange {The Loads 
of the Eastern Caliphate^ London, 1905). and more copiously by 
V- Minorsky (m his articles in the Encyclopcedia of Islatn). Ihe de- 
scriptions of the Osmauli campaigns and lines of march have hitherto 
been signalised by F. Tieschner {Das Anatolische Wegeneiz, Leipzig, 
1924, 2 vois.) for Asia Minor, and by me (Azerhaycanin tarihi geogra- 
fyasi in the newspaper Azerbaycan Yuri Bilgist, Istanbul, 1932, N.1-5) 
for Azerbeyjam 

20. Sec my paper on the economic condition of Anatolia in the 
Mongol period in the iiew^spaper Turk Hukuk ve iktisad iaiAii Meemua^i 
(Revue de Vh%stoire juridigue et economique iutgae) vol. I, Istanbul 
1931, pp. 1-44, and the article upon it by F. Tteschner in the Oiient 
Liter aturzeitung. 1933, N. 8-9, p. 483 ff. 

' 21. The accounts of RashiduVl-din and Wassaf in G. Ferrand, 
RAatiofis des Voyages, •etc , II. 359-364 and E. Blochet, Jatn%*ul‘ 
Tawarikh (Gibb Memorial, old senes, XVHI) 1912, pp. 452, 498. 

22. Two South Arabian sea-euptiuns, Shihabuddin Alimad ibn 
M^jrd (1465-2495) and Suleyman ibn Alimad al-Mabri (1511-1512) 
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have written unpaialleled detailed descriptions of the Malay Archipelago 
(for their works, v. G. Ferrand, RelaUonSy etc,^ p.p. 485, 660-6C1, 
and his articles m the Encyclopcedm of IV, 372-379, 389-396) ; 

the Turkish captain Seyyidi Ah utihsed and complemented their works 
(for whom, i\ K. Susshcun, Enc, uj Islam, I, pp. 301-302). 

23. Al-Biruni's topographical conclusions in his tw^o hitlierto 

unpublished works : al-Mas^udi (MS, in tlie Velmddin 

Efendi Library of the Bayazid Mosque in Istanbul, p. 2277, F. 145b- 
153b) of which 1 have treated in my above-named w^k, AWinini’s 
Weltbild und Gradenfahelh\ and Tahdid nthayai al-Amakirt (MS. of the 
Fatih Mosque in Etanbul, N. 3386). Topographical data for tlie 
people of the Western lands ; Ibn Yunus Abul-Hasan ' Ali al-Marakishi, 
ef. C. Schoy, LangenbestimfUfing bt'i dcr altoen Volkern {Miithalungen 
der K. K, Geograph, Gcv. zu B. 58, 1915, pp. 27-62) ; for Southern 

Persia, Kiiubidl-Aheal, winch w^as made use of by Abu'1-Fida (Reinaud's 
edition. Geographic d\ihulfeda. Pans, 1848, tw'O vols,} For Central 
and Northern Asia and lor the latest compiled tables of Ghayathuddin 
Cliamshid al-Kashi {Ziji Khaqani Ji takiniii Ziji Ilhkani, MS. in the 
Aya Sofya Library in Istanbul, N. 2692, F. 53, 56) the tables ot Tusi and 
Ulughbek (Greavfs, lliiur Tabuhe Geogiaphica „ Oxford 1650 und 
bediilot, Ulugbek, t II, Pans, 1847, pp. 257-271) are also of w^eight. 
The work of Hamdullah Qazwiid {N uzhatu l-(iulub) has been published 
in Bombay and (only the geographical part) by Le Strange (Gibb 
Memorial, old senes, XX 111 ; vol. I, the Text, 1915, vol, II, the 
English translation, 1918). The lines of march found in Hahz Abru 
are, m spite of the it mark of Rieu [Cut, Feis. II, 422-3) largely in- 
dependent cf HamduUah Qazwini Concerning tlie accuracy of Al- 
Birimi’s top<’>graphical findings ef. Spreiiger's words in Ins Introduction 
to Reis^ei oaten des Oiienis, Halle, 1865 : ji. XXIV: Biruni was the 

first who fixed the longitude and latitude of the towms with a degree 
of accuracy which, when the names are transferred to a map, gives us 
a picture of the country concerned.” 

24. M- J. de Goeje, Geogr aphorum Arabicorum, Batavia, 

1870-1894. I. Istaklai, II. Ibn Haiiqal, III. Muqaddasi, V. Ibn Al- 
Faqih, VI. Ibn Khuriladhbeh and Qudamah, VII. Ibii-Rustah and 
Ya'qubi, VHI Mas^udi; C. A. Nallmo, Al-Battaui stve Al-BaUnii opus 
astronoimcum, 2 vois., Milan 1899, 1907 ; H. Mzik, Bibhothek Arabischer 
Historiker und Geogrophen, vol. Ill, ACKh'Vuarazmi, Leipzig, 1926, 
vol. V, Suhrabt Leipzig, 1930. 

25. Some scholars have been led by a passage of Herzfeld 
{Ephemerides Orientales, N. 28, January 1926, p. 7) to suppose that he 
had found Jeyhani and Ibn Fadlan at Mashhad (e.g., G. Jacob, 
Arahische Beribhte von Gesaudten an Gennanische Furstenliof Berlin, 
1927, p. 1 ; Stephen Jamezek, AUDjaihani's lost Kiiah ul-Masalik vat- 
Manialik, is if to he found at Mashhad ? in the Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies, London, 1928, pp. 15-16). In fact Herzfeld is only 
giving an account of my discover}*, though without mentioning my 
name. In March 1923 I discovered at Mashhad a collective work 
of Ibn al-Faqih, Abu Dulaf and Ibn Fadlan, of which I gave an account 
in the Journal Asiatique CCIV, 1024, pp. 149 ff, and in the Bulletin de 
VAcademie des Sciences de Russie, Petrograd, 1924, pp. 287-248. 
J, Marquart had even before that referred to niy discovery in his 
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Arabische Berichte uber die Arktischen Lander (Vng. Jahrbxicher, IV, 
1924 pp. 262, 268-9) and had been at pains to procure a photographic 
copy through Herzfeld. Prof. Herzfeld, when he wrote his article 
above-mentioned, had clearly not seen the Mashhad MS. or he would 
not have spoken of two independent discoveries (Ibn al-Faqih and Ibn 
Fadlan) and ha's^e told a chimerical story about Jej^hani in Mashhad 
apropos of the dependence of his information about Eastern Europe 
on Ibn Fadlan. 

26. Adolph Grohmarin, Sudarahien aU W ir ihschajtsgehiet, Brunn, 
vols. I-II, 1930-38 ; W. Barthold, I^tojia Orosckeriia Turkesiana, 
Petersburg, 1914, Uzbek translation, Taslikcnd, 1926. 

27. For Idrisis dependence on Ptolemy, cf. Honigmann, pp. 125, 
165, 182 ; H. Mzik Ptoleinew^ xmd die Kartender Arahischeri Geographen , 
Vienna, 1915, pp. 16-19: J. Marquart, Uber das VoUcsium dei Komanen. 
p. 103, also in the HirtJi-FestscJn iff, Berlin. 1920. p. 298. For Ibn Al- 
Wardi's and Ibn Sapid's dependence on Idrisi, cf. M. Lelewel, Geographic 
du moijen age, Breslau, 1851, vol. I, p. 125 ff. 

28. Abu’l-Fadl al-‘Allami (d. 1595), Aini Akhari, Calcutta, Text 
1877-8, English translation by Blochmann, 1873, 1891, 3 894; Amin 
Ahmad Razi, Ilafi-i-Iqlim, known from several MSS. (c.g., Br. Mus., 
N. or. 208, concerning wdiich see Rieu, Persdan CafalogiUy 1, 335) ; Katib 
Chclebi’s work Jakan-nunui, wuth the exception of the part concerning 
Europe, appeared in 1732 in Istanbul with some additions by the publi- 
sher, Ibrahim Muteferrika. Regarding this w'ork and Osnianli 
geogiajihical literature in general, see the article F. Tseschuer in the 
Zeifschrft d. MoigenL Ges. voi. 77 (1923), pp. 31-80, The gcop-aphical 
portion of the great w ork in seven volumes by Mahmud ibn Wall (Bahr 
a-Asrar fi Manaq^b al-Akhyar, is described by me in my Vostochnie 
rukopisi v Bukharskom Khamtce in the Zap, vost, oid. imp. russk. 
Archceol. Obshchestva, vol. XXIII, 1915, p. 255. 

29. I mean the Arabic original of Muncgjim Basin's Jarm'' al- 
Diiwal,{c,ir,,th^ Esad Efendi MS. in Istanbul, K. 5019) where, among 
other sources now no longer available, he has made detailed use of the 
Arabic edition of the ven^ valuable Histoiy of Derbend {TariLh ol~ 
Bab wad-Abwab) the very existence of which was denied a little wdnle 
ago (Barthold, in the periodical Iran, II, Leningrad, 1930, p. 52); 
I have put together this quotation and sent it out to the press. Ahmad 
Amin Razi quotes from a Suwar al-Aqalim composed m the Mongol 
period {see Katib Chelebi, Jahan-numa, p. 392, article Beylaqan) which 
must surely be the Geography of Rashidu’d-din. 

30. The above-named Tahdidu Nihaijai aCAniakin, F. 123b- 
124b ; the text and commentary?' in my Netie N achrichten, etc., p, 100-102, 

(Jll -ujJI Jj j * 4 LI ^ 
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j ^]i tiup-ull ^ 

J-U!j J J^l 

IJjJ! ^ ^ Ij uL! c->lc.LJ| ^J J 

^ j j^^l ^Uj {Jl ji I JS^ 1 Ns Jyl dj*-Vlj 

Lw» ^ U 4;>- ^A UCl u9i L>- ^ 1x5^ ij d J 

A*jJl<sJl> ij 1 ^ is 1 (J 1 ^-^.Aj*]j[ ^ s ! 1 sj 

I A »Xa w-i ^ ^ ^ 1 (J^' ^ ^ '— ^ j^zjJ Ol 

^jC- ^ I ^^Jl ' I 4 j ^ t ^ Wrv' } ^ (3 ^ i e ^f*»**£' V^4i^ ^ IfJ 

(J^ ‘*JJ L>i rfjll'iii <Jl^£.| ^^1 i^'l^ 1 ^ ^ •* i ■* 

1^ 4Xj «0l>“ j'S^l^! 1^ 4 j 1 jr>-l <s Jl' I ^ 

jVl ^-+ i iji s^_>’'’ ‘^(♦4^^! 

ky- Ju i ^s ^j''“^ ^ -/ J*^ ' l5 ^ -? 

ll I _5 ^•'^v.x^ ^ 0*'J ic^S J li -X ... <i,i )a ^ AiSr^N 1 ^ ^ 

^^J)1aJV| U;:^! j^Vl ^ (F. 124b ) 

^Juj.^} J Ws^-^l iSj^ ^UmA i-- ^ ^ (3ti ^ y 

jls \^"j aLaI ft^"j ^e ^*— i^'l ^ j'w>3 

'i^\ j^J >• c^ixi^^jJ U I jcS^ ^^!J(3''^jI l)^I t OiS uJ.) ^^y,a^ 
L.--C 1 j ^ j y" '■'^ ^'•*^1 ^ 1^ y ’ ' {^y" 1^^' y* 

L_jtl i wH-^IsLaJ.! ^ i^x)) Lj I >t^.,>.A.<Mil I 

. I^'l ^uVl fJL ^j-'^iJ'^ (j* w*-) J*j 


31, e.g., the opinion'! of N* Marr in the Zav. vosi. otd.^ XVIII, 
Appendix, p. 14, and W, Barthold, Kuhiira Miisulmanstva. Petei’sburg, 
1918, pp, 40-46, Alusubnatiski Mir, 1922, p. 14/iran, Tashkend, 1926 
p. 29. With the words of Al-Biruni regarding the favourable position 
of Science in his time compare the words of Peschel Kein Volfz hai 
sick in einer gunstiger Lage gef unden zur Forbchung der alien Welt als 
die Araber. Es ersireckte sick ihre Herrschafl von Spanien bis zum 
iTidus und Sirderya, vom Kaukasus bis zu den A frikanischen I^eger- 
landern. Kriege und Eroberungen haben stcts die Erdkunde gefordert — 
Geschickie der Erdkunde^ p. 104 ; also M. Reinaud, Introduction generate 
a la Gtographie des Oncniaur, Geographic d'Abulfeda, voL I, p. XX.. ' 

62. Concerning the Arabic language as the language of Science, 
see his Takdid, F. 6b. his Pharmacology, F. 7a and my Neue Nachrichten 
93 and 103. 
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88. Of the role of the Central Asian traders in the spreading of 
Islam in the 8th-10th centLries I have written in my Mxttelusien 
8-12 Jk, (Lectures to the University of Istanbul, Winter teini, 1928- 
29) ; for their role in Chinghiz Khan's foreign policy, v. Barthcld, OrUi 
Asya Turk tanhi kakkiuda kanft anslar^ Istanbul. 1927, pp. 180, 144, 
also his article Die Entstekung des Komgretches von Tschingiz-Chaxi 
in the Zap, vosi. old, X, 102. 

Ahmet Zeki Validi. 



A SENSUOUS PARADISE 


1 

I SEE the Realms of Bliss where toilers rest 

Whose virtue flag^ged not in the earthly strife. 
I see them with the spirits of the Blest 
Revestured in the visual garb of life. 


In groves and glades where murmuring waters flow, 
’Neath laden boughs in grateful shade reclined ; 

Far from the desert sands where tempests blow 
And Death comes riding on the sun-fed wind. 

3 

For them eternal peace. Their prayer is praise 
Of Him who first the boon of Life bestowed. 

Whose guidance led from error's darksome ways 
O'er shining paths unto the Blest Abode. 

'Mid beauteous scenes what forms around them glide 
Fairer than aught that fancy pictured fair ! 

What visions rare, to poet's eyes denied, 

Float round them here and fill the ethereal air ! 

5 

Fair forms as softly bright as orient pearls 

With eyes in wLich the Maker’s love is blent 

With reverent wonder, even as boys and girls 
To wait upon the favoured guests are sent 1 
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6 

I pause. ’Tis not the philosophic mind 

But 'tis the sense-touched, throbbing, human Heart 
That in these visual forms its bliss would find — - 
The Heaven-born Artist revelling in his Art ! 


Or must I dream with Plato ? Seek to rise 
From Form to Beauty, the self-beautiful, 

The formless Regent of his Paradise 

Which of unborn eternal types is full V 

8 

Where shall the disembodied spirit dwell ? 

In form, or formless m void nothingness ? 

1 question Earth and Heaven but none can tell. 

None save the voice sent from on high to bless. 


9 

The voice that rang below the vault of Heaven 

When Man with eager heart first gazed abo\u. 

He waited long ; then was the tidings given 
Of life eternal and eternal love ! 

10 

That voice rang out from darksome age to age— 
Loud, clear and vibrant as a trumpet calk 

It taught man’s soul to burst its iron cage 

And soar above the World's encircling wall, 

11 

Reach out to Heaven, see a realm more bright 
Than ever seen beneath the starry dome : 

Of passionless Desire’s pure delight, 

Of love and grace the everlasting home 

12 


Ordained for those who leave life's dross behind 
E'en with the body sepulchred in Earth ; 
Life’s toils and trials past, who hope to find 
In Death advancement to a higher birth ! 
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13 

That Voice 1 hear resounding in The Book. 

It bodies forth the spirit's pure desires 
As scenes in Heaven ; to others who forsook 

The path of Right, reveals Hell’s flaming fires. 

14 

Man's mind, sense-guided, rises to a height 
Surpassing sense : but Visions can appeal 
Through Sense alone. God's glory and His might 
Are Thoughts that Nature’s picture-scenes reveal 

15 

Knough for me ; our Sensuous Paradise." 

(By folly misconceived) is pictured Thought. 

The Truth it veils lies open to the wise. 

Its web and woof with deepest meaning fraught. 


Nizamat Jung. 



A TRANSLATION OF ASH-SHAMA IL OF 
TIRMIZI 

On the Behaviour of the Prophet 

Kharua bin Zeyd bin Tliabit^ says tiiat a number- of 
people came to his father^ and recpiested liim to mention 
the Traditions of the Prophet. He wanted to know what 
Traditions he should relate to them. He said that he w'as 
the neighbour of the Prophet. \Vlien revelations were 
made to the Prophet he used to call him. Then he (Zeyd) 
wrote them fur the Prophet. Wlien tlie Prophet talked 
of this world he also joined them and when they talked of 
the next world the Prophet also talked of it with them. 
And when they talked of food, the Prophet also talked of 
it with them. These things he told them concerning 
the Prophet. 

'Amr bin al-'As"^ says that the Prophet used to direct 
his face and conversation towards abominably wicked 
people. He showed attachment to them by these means. 
The Prophet turned his face and conversation towards 
him ('Amr) till he thought that he was the best of all the 
people. Then he ('Amr) said, O Prophet of God ! 
Who is better ? Abfi Bakr or I ? " He replied, Abu 
Bakr. ’ Then 'Amr bin al-'As asked, O Prophet, 
Who is better ? ‘Umar or I ? He replied, ‘Umar. 
Then ‘Amr asked, “ O Prophet, Who is better ? ‘Uthman 
or I ? He replied. “ TJthman.'* When ‘Amr got this 
reply from the Prophet he thought it would have been 
better if he had not asked the Prophet anything. Anas 
bin Malik says that he served the Prophet for ten years 

(1) Khania bin ZeycJ bin Thabit died A.H. 100 — A.D. 71S. Taqrtb 
at-Tahdhibf p. 107. 

(2) The word Nafar m the text means a nujn})er of persons from 
three to ten. 

(8) His name is Zeyd bin Thabit. He died A.H. 45 — A.D. 665, 
AhMatarif, p. 138. 

(4) ‘Amr bin aUAs died A.H, 43 — A.D, 668, Al-Mundwit vol. H, 
p. 189. 
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and he never said so much as Uff (an expression of rebuke), 
and for amdhing that he did the Prophet never asked, 
did you do it ? nor did the Prophet take him to 
task for any fault of omission by saying, “ Why did you 
omit to do it ? The Prophet was the best of mankind 
as regards manners. Anas bin Malik says that he never 
touched any silk, raw or otherwise, or anything softer 
than the palm of the Prophet and never smelt any musk 
or "attar more fragrant than the perspiration of the 
Prophet. Anas bin Malik narrates that there was with the 
Prophet a man who had yellow stains A Anas says that 
the Prophet did not like to say anything before a person 
which might be unpleasant to him. Wlien the person in 
question had departed the Prophet said that if they told 
him to get rid of the yellow stains it would be better for 
his own sake. 

"Adsha says that it was not in the nature of the Prophet 
to utter obscene words intentionally or even unintention- 
ally. He did not clamour in the market nor did he return 
evil for evil, but he used to forgive and pardon. 'Adsha 
says that the Prophet never struck anybody except in 
Jihad (holy war). He never struck a servant or a woman. 
"Adsha says that she never saw the Prophet take revenge 
for any wrong which might have been done to him so 
long as nothing unlawful had been committed, but if there 
was any transgression in religious matters he would become 
very angry. \Vlien he was given the choice between 
two things he would select the easier one if it involved no 
sin. "Adsha says that a person sought permission of the 
Prophet to come to him while she was with him. The 
Prophet said that he (the person asking permission) 
was the worst man in the tribe. ^ Then he gave him 
permission and spoke gently with him. When he went 
away "Adsha said. "" O Prophet of God, you made such 
remarks about the man and yet spoke gently with him ? ” 
Then the Prophet said that the worst of all mankind is he 
whom people forsake owing to his censorious discourse. 


(1) It was the yellow saffron that he had rubbed over his body, 
which is forbidden to a man. 

(2) The Prophet said this, so that people might know^ him and save 
themselves from his evil actions. The Prophet spoke softly with him 
so that he might not give up his company. He was the chief of the 
tribe and he was gently treated so that he might accept Islam, his tribe 
becoming Muslims. His name was ‘ Uyeyna bin Hisn ai-Fazari, 
See 4l-Munavi^ vol, II, p. 199. 
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Huseyn bin ‘Ali says that he asked his father regarding 
the character of the Prophet among his companions. 
His father said that the Prophet was of a cheerful disposi- 
tion, gentle manners and a happy countenance. He was 
neither rude nor rough nor noisy nor a speaker of obscene 
words ; he was not a slanderer nor a miser. He avoided 
the thing which he disliked. He did not disappoint any- 
one. He did not deprive anyone of his kindness. 
Certainly he refrained from three things : fiom quarrelling 
unrighteously, from showing pride and from that which 
was not good for him. Towards the people he observed 
the following rules : — He spoke evil of no man, he slander- 
ed no man and found fault with no man. He did not speak 
of amdhing except when he found that it would bring 
reward from God. Wlien the Prophet spoke, his com- 
panions used to bow their heads as _if Fate was up on 
them (i.e., they became silent and still as statuesr" 
likt^mg attentively) and when he ceased speaking, 
then only they would talk. They did not dispute 
in conversation before him. The people listened to the 
person who began to speak hrst m the p>resence of the 
Prophet and maintained silence until he finished speaking. 
The Prophet listened to the words of everyone (as atten- 
tively) as he had listened to the words of the first speaker. 
The Prophet would smile at the things at which his com- 
panions smiled. The Prophet would wonder at the things 
at which they all wondered. The Prophet bore patiently 
the harsh questions and remarks of strangers ; so the 
companions brought strangers to the Prophet. The 
Prophet used to say that if there was any needy person 
wanting help he should be helped. The Prophet did not 
accept praise from anyone except in the way of thanks. 
He would not stop anyone from speaking until he trans- 
gressed the limits, and if he transgressed the limits the 
Prophet would either stop him or go away. 

Jabir bin h\bdullah says that if anyone asked an>Thing 
of the Prophet he would never say “ nay (i.e., he would 
either gratify him, if he could, or he would promise to give 
him the thing; or would pray for him). Ibn h-ibbas 
says that the Prophet was more liberal than the rest of 
mankind in giving away property and he grew more liberal 
in the days of Ramadan than in all other days till it came 
to an end. Gabriel would come to the Prophet and recite 
the Qur’an to him and when Gabriel came to him the 
Prophet grew more lavish in distributing wealth than the 
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blowing wind.^ Anas bin Malik says that the Prophet 
did not keep anything (for himself) for the coming day. 
‘Umar bin al-Khattab narrates that a person came to the 
Prophet and asked him to give him something. The 
Prophet replied that he had nothing, but told him to buy 
his food on his (the Prophet’s) credit ; when the Prophet 
received something he would pay for it. Then ‘Umar 
said ; “ O Prophet, verily you have given^ him a (court- 
eous) answer. (Why do you take his credit upon yourself ? ) 
w^hen God has not burdened you with the thing over which 
you have no power ? The Prophet disapproved of the 
words of ‘Umar. Then one of the Ansar (the people of 
Madinah) said, O Prophet, spend and fear not the Lord 
of the Throne about giving less."’ Then the Prophet 
smiled and his happiness was apparent in his face because 
of the words of the Ansan. Then the Prophet said, I 
liave been ordered thus." Rubaiyi‘ daughter of Mu‘awwiz 
bin ‘Afra' says that he (her father} took a dish of fresh 
dates and small cucumbers to the Prophet wlio gave him 
a handful of ornaments and trold. ‘A’isha narrates that 
the Prophet accepted presents and made suitable returns. 

On the ^ I ode sty of the Prophet 

Abu Sa‘id al-Khudri says that the Prophet was more 
modest than the virgin sitting behind a curtain and wdien 
he disliked anything it could be gathered from his face. 
‘A'lsha^ says : I never saw the nakedness of the Prophet " 
(owing to his modesty). 

On the Application of Cupping-glasses by the Prophet 

Anas bin Malik was asked regarding the earnings of 
a cupper (whether they were lawful or unlawful). Anas 

(1) Al-Bukhari says that a very large amount of wealth came from 
Bahreyn. The Prophet ordered it to be placed in the mosque and 
paid no attention to it Aftrr performing tlie prayei he distributed it 
all to those who came for it. A woman came to the Prophet after the 
victory of Huneyn atui lecited a verse. The Prophet gave her things 
the price of which was Khams MTat Alf Alf i.e,, fifty crores or five 
hundred millions. It is the greatest generosity ever performed in the 
world. See 'Ah al Qan, vol, II , p. 213. 

(2) Some commentators have translated : ' You have given away 
everything which you had,” referring to Al-Bukhari’s Hadith w'hieh 
I have translated ‘blowing wind.’ 

(3) Further she said that when the Prophet used to go to her 
for cohabitation he veiled his head and faee atid neither of them saw 
the other, 'Alt ahQari^ vol. IL, p. 
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replied that the Prophet had himself cupped. Abh 
Taiba^ cupped him. Then the Prophet ordered two sa‘s 
(sa‘ is a dry measure about 7 pounds m weight) of eatables 
for him. The Prophet recommended him to his master 
and the master lessened the tribute.^ The Prophet 
said that the best of remedies was cupping.^ ‘Ali says, 
The Prophet had himself cupped and ordered me (to 
pay the cupper), so I gave the cupper his wages.” Ibn 
‘Abbas narrates that the Prophet had himself bled in the 
two veins on the two sides of the neck and between the 
two shoulders and gave the cupper his wages ; and if the 
wages had been unlawful the Prophet would not have paid 
him. Ibn 'Umar narrates that the Prophet called a cupper 
who cupped him. When the cupper was asked about his 
wage he said that it was tliree sa's. Then the Prophet 
reduced his demand by one sa‘ and gave him his wage. 
Anas bin JNIalik says that the Prophet had himself cupped 
in the two veins and in the vein between the two shoulders 
and he used to have himst'lf cupped on the 17th, 10th 
and 21st of a month. Anas bin Malik narrates that the 
Prophet had himself eupjitd at MalaP on the feet while 
wearing the dress used in pilgrimage. 

On the Names of the Prophet 

Jubair bin Mut'im'' narrates that the Prophet said, 
Verily there are names for me. I am Muhammad. 
Ahmad, Main (meaning obhterator). God will annihilate 
heathenism through me. I am Hashir (i.e., the Prophet 
will rise first on the Day of Resurrection, then the rest of 
mankind). I am 'Aqib, because after me there will be no 
other Prophet.*' Hudheyfa^ says that he met the Prophet 


(1) The name of Abu Taiba was Nafi'. He belonged to the tribe 
of Ban) Haritha. Al-Mu?iazvu vol. JI., p. 218. 

(2) The name of the master is Muheyyasa bin Mas‘ud, a Companion 
of the Prophet. Abu Taiba was a slave, and in Arabia there was a 
custom to employ one's slave m some work on an agreement to pay 
something out of his earnings every day. Tlie master of Abu Taiba 
had fixed a high proportion w'hieh he could pay with diffieulK'. Abu 
Taiba complained to the Prophet of this and the Prophet recom- 
mended him to his master who lessened his tribute. 

(3) The narrator is doubtful about the exact expression. 

(4) It is a place between Mecca and Madinah about 17 miles from 
Madinah. 

( 5 ) Jubair died A.H. 59 — A.D. 678. Al-Ma*^ arify p. 145. 

( 6 ) Hudheyfa bin al-Yaman died A.H. 36— A.D. 656. Taqrib 
dt-Tahdhiby p. 82. 
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on one of the roads in Madinah. The Prophet said, “ I 
am Muhammad, I am Ahmad and I am Nabiyu’r'Rahmah 
(Prophet of mercy), Nabiyu't-Tawbah^ (Prophet of 
repentance). I am Muqaffi (i.e., one who comes last), 
I am Hashir. and Nabiyul-Malahim^ (the Prophet of 
war)/’ 


On the Living of the Prophet^ 

Samak bin Harb narrates that he heard Nu‘man 
bin Bashir^ saying (to the Companions of the Prophet) : 
‘‘ Do you not eat and drink as much as you like ? Verily 
I saw the Prophet getting not even the worst kind of dates 
to fill his stomach.*’ \\’isha says that the members of 
the family of the Prophet used to pass a month without 
lighting the fire : their food consisted of dates and water 
only. Abu Talha^ says : We (Companions) complained 
to the Prophet about hunger and then wc raised a stone 
each from our respective stomachs. Then the Prophet 
raised two stones from his stomach. The author of 
the work Abu 'Isa says that it was customary with the 
Arabs to bind stones on the stomach to lessen the fatigue 
and weakness due to hunger. Abu Hureyrah says that 
the Prophet came out at a time when one would never 
come out and no person would visit him at that time. 
Abu Bakr came to him and the Prophet said, What 
has brought you here, O Abu Bakr ? ” Abu Bakr replied 
that he had come out with the purpose of meeting the 
Prophet and of seeing his face and of saluting him. 'Umar 
arriving not long after, the Prophet said, " What 
has brought you, O 'Umar ? ” 'Umar said, " O Prophet 
of God, it is hunger.*’ The Propiiet said that he had also 
experienced the same thing. Then they proceeded to the 
house of Abu’hHe^dham bin at>Taiyihan ai-Ansari® who 

(1) He IS so exiled (Nabiyu’t-Tawbah) })ecause throughout the day 
he asked forgiveness seventy times (some say a hundred times) or 
because the repentance of bis follo^\e^s >vill be surely accepted, 

(2) That IS, there will be many Jihads (religious wars) during my 
time and after me rny followers will undertake many Jihads.” 

(3) Al-Imam Tirmizi has already described the living of the 
Prophet in Chapter IX ; but here he gives a more detailed description. 

(4) Nu'man died in A,H. 65 — A.D. 684, Taqnb, p. 374. 

(5) The name of Abu Talha is Zevd bin Sahl. He died A.H. 36— 
A.D. 656, AI-Ma'a7if p. 138. 

(6) Abul Heythain died A.H. 20 — A.D. 640. AhMa'arif p, 18 
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had a number of date and other trees and goats. He had 
no servant. They did not find him. Then they asked 
his wife : \^Tierc is your lord ? She replied that 

he had gone out to bring fresh water. It was not long 
afterwards that Abu'l-Heytham came carrying a w^ater- 
bag. Then he put dowm the water-bag and came to the 
Prophet and embraced him and said. “ My father and 
mother be a sacrifice for you.’’ Then he took them to his 
garden and spread a couch for them. Then he went up to 
the date-tree and brought down a bunch containing ripe, 
imripe and dry dates and placed it (before them). Then 
the Prophet said, Why did you not choose for us ripe 
dates (only) ? " He replied. “ Oh Prophet, I brought it, 
thinking that each of you may select ripe or unripe dates 
according to his individual hking/' Then all of them 
partook of dates and drank sweet water. Then the 
Prophet said, I swear by Him m whose power my soul is 
(that) these, namely, cool shade, fresh ripe dates and cold 
water, arc among the bounties concerning which you will 
be questioned on the Day of Judgment.'" Then Abu'l- 
Heytham went to pre]iare food for them. The Prophet 
said. “ DonT kill a mileh-animal for us." So he killed 
a shc-kid or hc-kid for them. Then he brought it to them. 
Then all partook of it. Then the Prophet asked : '' Do 
you possess a servant ? ” He replied, No. " Then the 
Prophet said, \Mien the captives come to me do you 
come to me also." Wlien two slaves were brought to the 
Prophet there was no third one wuth them. Abu'l- 
Heytham* came to the Prophet, who said : “ Choose one 
from among them." He replied, Oh Prophet of God, 
you choose one for me," The Prophet said, “ One who is 
consulted is a person m whom one is safe and secure. 
Take this slave. Verily I have seen him offering prayers 
and take my advice to treat him well." Then Abu'l- 
Heytham went to his wufe and told her of the words of the 
Prophet. Whereupon his wife said, “ A^ou will not be able 
to perform what the Prophet has said concerning him 
unless you liberate him," Then Abu’l-Heytham said. 
He is free." Then the Prophet said. “ Verily, God has 
not sent any Prophet or any Caliph but with two hidden 
companions — one companion tells him to do good and 
forbids him to do evil deeds, and the other companion does 
not forbid him to do evil deeds ; and one who is saved from 
a bad companion is saved from evil." Qeys bin Abi Hazim 

* Qeys bin Abi Hazim was a reliable Traditionist. Taqrih at- 
Tahdh'fh^ p. 307. 
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says that he heard from Sa'd bin Abi Waqqas who 
said that he was the first Arab^ who made the blood 
of infidels flow for the sake of God. He was the first^ 
man who shot the arrow" for God's sake and verily he saw 
himself doing Jihad (holy war) along wfith the Companions 
of the Prophet. They did not eat anything^ but leaves 
of trees and fruits of thorny trees until the corners of their 
mouths got chafed to the extent that one wmuld say of 
their night-soil that it was that of goats or camels, and the 
tribe Banu Asad wished to teach him the rules of religion 
(here meaning prayers). Then verily he became hopeless 
and his action became null and void.^ 

Khalid bin ‘Umeyr^ and Shu^veys AbuT-Ruqad^ 
narrate that "Umar bm al-Khattab sent "Utbah bin 

(1) In the begiunirgof Islam the Companions of the Prophet used 
to say their prayers privately m hidden piaets, such as gorges of the 
mountains. Once they were saying prayers iii a lavine near Mecca. 
The infidels saw them and began tu find fault with them. Sahl became 
very much annoyed and stimck a man with a bone of a eaniel and w ound- 
ed him. He was the first Muslim wdio made the blood of an infidel flow 
for Islam. 'Ah ahQarl, vol. II., p. 243, 

(2) The first Holy War which the Prophet waged was at ai- Abwa‘ 
a village bctvceen Mecca and Madinah. A large number of people of 
the tribe of Quraish under the headship of Abu Sufyan came to fight 
with them. Sa‘d wus the first Muslim who shot an arrow at the infi- 
dels. ^ All aUQari, vol. II. 

(3) Tins refers to the battle called Khabt. According to some it 
took place m A.H. 8 — A.D. 629. About 300 Muslims under the leader- 
ship of Abu ‘ Ubaidah bm al-Jarrah advanced on the infidels. First 
three camels used to be slauglitered for the Muslim army, but later on 
instead of camel-meat, dates were distributed. When this provision 
also was exhausted, the Muslims used to eat the leaves of trees. Con- 
sequently the campaign is called Khabt wdneh means “ striking down 
the leaves of a tree with a stick.'’ Some called it Sariya Saif al-Bakr as 
it was near the sea. Al-Bukhari (Mujtaba’i edition, Delhi 1343), 
voL II. p. 625. 

(4) That is, Banu Asad wanted to teacli him the rules of prayer. 
Sa‘d said this, because Banil Asad (a tribe of Kufa) complained before 
Caliph ‘Umar that Sa‘d did not perform prayers in the same manner as 
the Prophet did. MTien Sa‘d heard this he said the above and his 
purpose in saying this was that he had been the Companion of the 
Prophet and never forsook him at critical times and he always offered 
prayers wdth the Prophet and learnt the way from him. So it was not 
meet that they should find fault wuth him about his prayers. Sa‘d 
called prayers religion, because prayer is the essence of religion. 

(5) Khalid was a reliable Traditionist. Al-Bukhart and others 
accepted his Traditions. He died before A.H. 100 — A.D. 718, Taqrib 
at’Tahdkib, p. 110 and Al-Munaivi, voL II., p, 244. 

(6) Shuweys was a reliable Traditionist and died after A.H. 100— 
A.D. 718. Ta^pib ai-Tahdhib, p. 170. 
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Ghazban^ (towards Basrah) saying, “ Do (you) go along 
with thehi (the army) who are with you till you reach the 
limit of Arabia and the land of Then all started, 

so that they reached Mirbad (stable for camels made of 
white soft stone) and found whitish soft stone. ^ Then 
they asked what are these things. They replied this is 
Basrah (Basrah means whitish, soft stone). They pro- 
ceeded on till they reached a small bridge and they said 
that they were ordered for that place. They all alighted 
and the narrators of this tradition describe this at 
length."^ The narrator says that ‘Utbah bin Ghazban 
said, (in the sermon which he delivered here, but the 
author Tirmizi omitted those accounts as they had 
no connection with the subject-matter of this chapter) ; 
'' I found myself in such a condition while I was the 
seventh^ Companion among the seven Companions of the 
Prophet (in respect of the acceptance of 'Islam, as he 
accepted Islam after six other persons), that there was 
nothing for us to eat except the leaves of trees, — till the 
corners of our mouths Avere wounded. Then I found a 
mantle which I divided lietween myself^ and Sa"d. 
Now there is not one among those seven Companions but 

(1) . ‘Utbah died A.H. IT — A.D. 038. Al-Ma' arif, p. 140. 

(2) Tlie King of Pcr*5ia, Yazdjtird, abked for help of money and men 
from the King of India, in order to fight -w itli the Arabs. ‘ Umar wanted 
to stop the progress of the Indian army and consequently this Muslim 
army was sent to check its adA'ance towards Persia. AUMunavoi^ 
vol. II., p. 244. 

(3) The tOAvn called Basrah was built by A^tbah bin Ghazban 
during the Caliphate of 'Umar in AH IT- — AD. 038, and the people 
took up their abode in A.H. 18 — -A.D. 639. 'Ali al'Qari, vol. IL, 
p 245, 

(4) The lest of the account is that Avhen they alighted there they 
asked help from some of the villagers of Khuzistan who at first helped 
the Muslims. But, seeing the insignificant number of the Muslims A\ho 
w'ere only 300, the non-Muslims betrayed them. Ultimately tiiey were 
defeated and the Mu&linis took possession of Basrah. AUMunawi, 
voL II., p. 245. 

(5) The six people who accepted Islam before ‘Utbah are Khadija 
the wife of the Prophet, ' Ali bin Abu Talib, Abu Bakr bin Ahu Suhafa, 
Zeyd bin Htotha, Khalid bin Sa' id and Sa d bm Abfi Waqqas. AFIsaba^ 
voL I, p, 435, vol. IV. p. 537, a'oI. II. 1086, 

(6) Then we were so needy that even one mantle was divided 
between us two. 
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is governor of a city and you will soon test the governors^ 
after us." Anas says that the Prophet said, “ I was 
frightened in the religion of God and no-one will be 
frightened so much, and verily I was much oppressed for 
the religion of God and no-one will be oppressed in that 
manner. Verily thirty days and nights passed and for 
me and Bilal there was not so much food as a living being 
could eat, but only as much as Bilal brought concealed 
under his arm-pit/'^ (i.e., very little). Anas bin Malik 
narrates that the Prophet lived in such a condition that 
he could never get bread and meat for the morning and 
evening meal except on invitation. Naufal bin lyas al- 
Huzali^ says that Abdur Rahm in ibii k\uf^ was his com- 
panion (and he was the best companion) and he walked 
with him one day till they reached his house and he went 
in and bathed and then came out. A dish containing 
bread and meat was brought before them. When the 
dish was set Abdur Rahman wept. Then Naufal asked, 
“ O Abu Muhammad, what makes you weep ? He 
replied that the Prophet died in such a condition that he 
and his family had never had enough barley bread. He 
did not think that they w-ere given time (to live in this 
world) for the thing which was good for them.'^ 

On the ^ige of the Prophet 

Ibn ‘Abbas narrates that the Prophet remained in 
Mecca for thirteen^ years, during which period revelations 
were sent to him. He remained in Madinah for ten years 


(1) That IS, these governors will he absorbed in the world and 
w iH give up religion. 

(2) This refers to the journey of the Prophet to Taif and other 
places before the Hijrah. Al-Munawi, voL IL, p. 247. 

(3) Naufal was a reliable Traditionist, He died before A.H, 100 — ■ 
A.D, 718, Taqrtb at-Tahdhib, p. 877. 

(4) Abdur Rahman died A.H, 32 — A.D. 652. Taqrtb at-Tahdhib, 
p. 235. 

(5) That IS, the Prophet lived in poverty till his death and now 
they were living in affluence and this W’as not good for them. To live 
as the Prophet lived was good. 

(6) That IS, after being a Prophet, he remained in Mecca for thirteen 
years. 
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and he died at the age of sixty-three.^ MirSwiyah^ 
once said in a sermon that the Prophet died when he was 
sixty-three years old and Abu Bakr and ‘Umar (at the 
same age) also and he (Mu^awiyah) was 63 (sixty-three) 
years old also. ^ ^Ahsha says that the Prophet died at 
the age of sixtydhree. Daghfalbin Hanzala^said that the 
Prophet died at the age of sixty-five. Abu ‘Isa (the author 
of the work) remarks that Daghfal li ved during the time of 
the Prophet but did not meet him. Anas says that the 
Prophet was neither very tall nor very short , nor very fair nor 
very dai’k. The hair of the Prophet’s head was neither verv 
curly nor very straight. God made him declare his pro- 
phecy at the beginning of the fortieth year of his age. Then 
he remained at Mecca ten years and at Madina h ten 
\ ears and he died at the beginning of the sixtieth year and 
on his head and chin there were not twenty grey hairs. 

On the Death of the Prophet 

Anas bin Malik says that the last time he saw the 
Prophet (before his death) was Monday when the Prophet 
raised the screen. Then he looked at his (the Prophet’s) 
face which was. as it were, a leaf of the Qur'an ^ The 
people were behind Abu Bakr, olfermg prayers. The 
Prophet made signs to the people to remain in their places. 
Abu Bakr led the prayer and the Prophet let down the 
screen and he died at the end of (the first part of) that day. 
"A isha says that she let the Prophet recline on her breast 
or lap. The Prophet asked for a basin to pass water and 
then he passed water and died. ‘A'lsha says that she 
saw the Prophet when he was dying and near him was a 
cup in which there was water and he put his hand in the 
cup and rubbed his face with water. Then he said, “ 0 

(1) There are different Traditions about the age of the Prophet. 
But rt liable Traditionists and historians say that he died at the age of 
sixty- three. 

(2) Mu‘awiyah bin Abu Siifyan died A.H. 60 — A.D. 679. Tagrib^ 
p. 357. 

(3) Mu‘awiyah actually died at the age of 78 or 80 or S6. Al-Mu- 
nawiy voL II., p. 250, 

(4) Daghfal was skilful m genealogies. Taq/th, p. 118 and Al-lsaha. 
vol. I., p. 975. 

(5) Just as by seeing the Qur'an guidance and inward purity 
were obtainable so it was by looking at the face of the Prophet* 
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God, help me in the agony of death. "Ahsha says 
that she did not wish for anyone an easy death after she 
had seen the death agony of the Prophet. ‘A'isha says 
that when the Prophet died the Companions differed about 
the place of his burial. Then Abu Bakr said : “ I have 
heard from the Prophet a thmg which I have not forgotten. 
The Prophet said that God had not taken the soul of any 
Prophet but in the place in which he liked to be buried. 
You should bury him where his death-bed was.'" ‘A'lsha 
says that Abu Bakr kissed the Prophet after he was dead. 
‘A'isha narrates that Abu Bakr came to the Prophet after 
he was dead. Then he placed his mouth between the two 
eyes of the Prophet and his two hands on the two arms of 
the Prophet and said, I am sad, O Prophet, I am sad, 
O Chosen One, I am sad, O Friend.” Anas says that the 
day on which the Prophet came to Madinah everything 
became bright and then the day on which he died every- 
thing became dark in Madinah. They had not yet shaken 
the dust (of the grave) from their hands and they were in 
the act of burying the Prophet when their hearts revolted.^ 

(1) The Propliet died a very peaceful death in A.II. 11 — A.D. 632, 

The following incident will show how the Prophet passed aw ay 

‘A'lsha, seeing the Prophet very w^eak, raised his head from the 
pillowy and laid it tenderly upon her bosom. At tliat moment her 
brother, Abdur Rahman, entered with a gieen tooth-sti(‘k (niiswak) 
in his band. "A'isha observed that the e\es of the Prophet rested on 
it, and, knowing it to be such as he liked, asked w'hether lie wislied to 
have it He signified his assent. Chewang it to make it soft and 
pliable, she placed it in his hand. This phased him; for he took up 
the tooth-stick and used it, rubbing his teeth wdth a vigour which she 
had not seen before. Then he put it down. After a little w iiile, he said, 
'' Lord, join me to the companionship on high.” Then all was still. 
His head grew heavy on the breast of ' Ah'-ha and she, softly removing 
his head from her bosom, pdaeed it on the pillows The death of the 
Prophet, according to Al-Bukhart, evas due to the poison wdiich the 
Jewish woman (Zainab bint al-Hantli) gave him at Kheybar in the 
meat prepared for him. The effect of this poison appeared in his ad- 
vanced age and Ibn Mas‘ud and others believe that the Prophet died 
as a martyr from the effect of the jioison. "Ali cd-Qari,i>p, 254, 258 
and 259. 

(2) That is, seeing the agony of the death of the Prophet she 
believed that it w^as no bad sign. 

(3) One meaning is that they had not as yet finished biin-ung the 
Prophet w^hen the state of hearts w^as changed (fur the w^orse) and that 
puie love of religion disappeared. Another meaning is that their 
hearts refused to throw' dust on him. This meaning is suggested by 
the incident in the Shark as-Sunnah. Fatimah said, “Oh Anas, does 
your heart like that you should throw dust on the Prophet ?” The 
first esqilanation is eorrect. *^Ali fll-Qart, vol. II., p. 262. 
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‘A’isha says that the Prophet died on Monday. Sufyan 
bin ‘Ueyyana^ narrates on the authority of Muhammad bin 
Baqir that the Prophet died on Monday and the sacred 
body laj'^ that day. the whole night of Tuesday and the 
whole day of Tuesday and he was buried during the night 
of Wednesday.^ Further Sufyan remarks that others 
say that the noise of iron shovels was heard at the last 
part of the night (of Wednesday). 

Sharik bin ‘Abdullah bin Abi Namir^ narrates from Abi 
Salama*^ ibn vVbdur Rahman ibn ‘Auf that the Prophet 
died on Monday and w^as buried on Tuesday/^ Salim 
bm'Ubeyd^ says that the Prophet became unconscious in 
his illness, then he came to his senses and said, “ Has the 
time for prayer come ? " They replied, Aye.” Then 
he said that Bilal should be asked to call to prayer and 
Abu Bakr should be asked to lead the prayer. Then the 
Prophet became unconscious and when he came to his 
senses he said, “ Ask Bilal to call to prayer and ask Abu 
Bakr to lead the prayer.” 'Ahsha replied, My father 
has a very tender heart. When he will stand at the place 
w^here you used to stand, he will weep and will not have 
the power (to lead the prayer) and if you ask another 
person it will be better,*' Salim says that the Prophet 
again became unconscious and then he came to his senses 

(1) Sufyan died A.H. 198 — 813, Al-Ma p. 254^, 

(2) The cause cf the d^lay m the hiiiial is tiiat thcie was a great 
confusion among the Believeis owing to the death cf the Psophet. 
Some said that the Fiophet was not dead and theic was difference 
about the place of burial These difliiultics wcic removed by Abu Bakr 
wJio established the fact by quoting the Qui'an that tbc Piophet was 
liable to death and also proved by the worels of Tratlitions that the 
Prophet should be buned at the place where he died. Also, theie M^as 
a dispute between theMahaprin and the Ansar abcutthe appointment 
of a Khalifah, At last Abh Bakr was appointed Khalifah and people 
acted according to his fiords 

(3) Sharik died ItO A.H — A.D. 757. Taqrib ai-Tahdhib, p. 1G9, 

(4) Abu Salama died A.H. 94 — A.D. 712, — Al-Ma' orif, p. 123. 

{5) It IB a mistake on the part of Sharik bin ‘Abdullah to record 
Tuesday as the day of burial, but some explained it in this way, that the 
first Tradition refers to the end of the work and tlie second Tradition 
to the beginning of the work, i.e., thcpicparation of the burial began on 
Tuesday and they completed and finished the buiial in the last part 
of the night of VVedne^day A4h-al-Qan, vol IL, p. 264. 

[* Winch means Tuesday night, as Europeans reckon— Editor 
“Islamic Culture. ”] 

(6) Salim was a Companion of tiie Prophet. Taqrib ai-Tahdhibf 
p. 187. 
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and said, Ask Bilal to call to prayer and ask Abu Bakr 
to lead the prayers with the people ; (then, addressing 
‘A'isha, he said), Verily you are the female companion 
of Joseph/'^ Salim says that Bilal was ordered and he 
called to prayer and that x\bu Bakr was ordered and he led 
the prayers with the people. Then the Prophet became a 
little better. Then he said, ‘‘ Get me someone on whom 
I may lean,” There came Barira^ and a man,^ and the 
Prophet leaned on both (and went to the mosque) . WTien 
Abu Bakr saw him he began to step backward. But the 
Prophet beckoned him to remain at his place and Abfi 
Bakr finished the prayer. And (after that) the Prophet 
died. And ‘Umar said, ‘‘ I swear by Allah tha.t I will not 
hear any person saying that the Prophet is dead, for I will 
strike the man with this sword.” Salim says that the 
people were illiterate and there had been no prophet 
among them before the Prophet. Consequently the people 
stopped saying that the Prophet was dead and they said, 
“ O Salim 1 let us go to the friend of the Prophet and call 
him.” Then Salim w^ent to Abil Bakr and he was m the 
mosque. He went to him, weeping and agitated. When 
Abu Bakr saw him he said. “ Is the Prophet dead ? ” 
Then Salim said that ‘Umar had said that he Avould not 
hear anyone saying that the Prophet was dead but that he 
w^ould strike him with the sword. Then Abu Bakr said, 
“ Let us go.” Salim went with Abu Bakr. A large 
number of people came to the Prophet and Abu Bakr said, 
“ O people, give way.” Then they gave way and Abu 
Bakr came and fell upon the Prophet and kissed him and 


(1) That IS, the female companion of Joseph whose name was 
Ziileykha. She apparently called the women to a feast but her real 
intention was that, by seeing Joseph's beauty, people might excuse her 
for loving him. So ‘ Ahsha apparently gave the excuse of her father ‘s 
tender-heartedness but in mind she had that the people would not 
love any person w^ho should act as an Imam {one w^ho leads prayers) 
in the place of the Prophet and consequently she thought this leader- 
ship a bad omen. For this reason the Proj^het praised her eleverness. 
Secondly, it means that the women at the time of Joseph wanted to 
persuade Joseph to yield to the wishes of Zuleykha. Similarly, '' You 
want to dissuade me from my intention for your father's sake. This 
will not take place. Just as Joseph could not be persuaded so I will 
not give up my determination and I have given orders for the leadership 
to the person in wdiom there is benefit for the follow'ers.” 

(2) Barira bint Safw^an was an emancipated slave-girl of ‘A'isha. 
Taqrib-ai-Tahdhiby p. 470. 

(3) The name of this man is Kuba. He was a slave. We find in 
some of the books that there were two men and not a woman and a man. 
Al-Munatci^ vol. II, p- 267. 

3 ^ 
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recited the verse of the Qur'an,^ ‘‘Lo ! thou wilt die, and lo ! 
they will die.” Then, all said, “ O friend of the Prophet, 
is the Prophet dead ? ” He replied, Yes.” Then all 
knew that Abu Bakr had said the truth, and all said, O 
friend of the Prophet, wilt thou say the funeral-prayers 
on the Prophet ? ” Abu Bakr said, Yes.” Then the 
people said, How ? ” He replied, “ Let one group of 
people come and let them say, ‘Allahu Akbar ’ (God is 
Great) and pray for him and bless him and let them then 
come out, then let another group come and do similarly 
till ail the people have done likewise.” Then the people 
said : O friend of the Prophet, will the Prophet be buried?” 
He replied, “ Yes.” The people asked, \\Tiere ? ” He 
answered, At the place where God lias taken his soul. 
Yerily God has taken his soul in a sanctified place, '' 
and all knew that Abu Bakr had said the truth. Then 
Abu Bakr ordered that the descendants of the Prophet's 
paternal grandfather should bathe the Prophet. The 
Muhajirin^ gathered to consult among themselves. They 
said, Let us go to our brethren, the Ansar, ^ so that we 
may allow them access to our consultations, (concerning 
the appomtment of a Successor).'' The Ansar replied, 
‘‘ Let us choose a chief from among ourselves and do you 
also choose a chief from among yourselves.'’ Then "Umar 
ibn ul-Khattab said, ” Who is that person who possesses 
these three qualities ; " The second^ of the two,” AYhen 
they two were in the cave, \vhen he said unto his comrade : 
‘ Grieve not. Lo ! Allah is with us.’ ‘ ^Vho. were these 
two persons ? * ^ Then ‘Umar stretched out his hand 

(1) Surali 39, verse 30. Piekthall, p, 475. 

(2) All bin Abi Tahb bathed the Prophet, ‘Abbas, Fazl bin ' Abbas, 
Qusam bin Abbas, Usama bin Zeyd and Shuqr^n, the emancipated 
slave of the Prophet, helped Ali. Al-Munau'i, voL II, p. 273. 

(3) Muhajirm is the plural of muhajir — one who abandons his 
country. A term used for all those Muslims who left Mecca wnth the 
Prophet and came to Madinah. Under the title are also included all 
who from time to time joined the Prophet at Madinah, either from 
Mecca or from any other quarter, up to the conquest of Mecca in 
A.H. 8 — A.D. 629. They rank first in order amongst the early Muslims. 

(4) Ansar is the plural of nasir, a helper. A term used for the 
early converts of Madinah to Islam. But, wdien all the citizens of 
Madinah accepted Islam, they w'ere all named Ansar. 

(5) Chapter 9, verse 40 of the Qur’an. Pickthall’s Translation, p. 196. 

(6) This verse of the Qur’an refers to Abu Bakr w hen the Prophet 
and Abu Bakr were in the cave. The three qualities are (a) God has 
mentioned him with the Prophet and called him the second of the two, 
(6) the association of God with Abu Bakr through His association with 
the Prophet, (c) God has mentioned Abu Hals' as the friend of the 
Prophet. 
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and did homage to Abu Bakr and the people also did 
homage to him willingly and cheerfully. 

Anas bin Malik says that when the Prophet experienc- 
ed the pains of death Fatimah^ said, “ The pity of this 
pain ! ” Then the Prophet said. “ There is no pain for 
your father after this day, verily that thing (death) 
has appeared to your father. God will not exempt anv 
person from it till the Day of Judgm:-nt/' Ibn ‘Abbas 
says that he heard from the Prophet who said that the 
person for wliom there were two farat ^ among the followers, 
God would admit him into Paradise for the sake of these 
two. Then hVishasaid to the Prophet, ‘*if there is only 
0112 farat among your followers.’' Then the Prophet 
replied, addressing her, O Muwafaqah (i.e., O thou favour- 
ed with goodness by the grace of God), yes, that person 
too who has got only one farat/' ^A'isha asked ii there was 
not a farat for a person among your followers, (wliat about 
him). He replied, “ I am the farat for mv follower : 
never was a calamity sent ^ (to them) like* my death.” 

Oa the Heritage of the Prophet 

‘Amr bin Hanth ^ says that the Prophet did not leave 
an}d:hing behind him but his weapons, his mule and a 
piece of land called ' Fadak ' whieh was given over to 
public charity. Abu Hureyrah says that Fatimah came 
to Abu Bakr and said, ‘‘Who will inherit your things 'P’ 
Abu Bakr replied, My wife and my children.'’ She said, 
‘‘ Why should I not inherit my father’s property ? ” 
Abii Bakr said, “ I have heard the Prophet say, ‘ We 
prophets do not leave ^ inheritance,’ but I will support 


(1) Fatimah died in A.H. 11, A.D G32 Al-Isti'aby vol, II. p. 773. 

(2) Or.e sent before a caravan to piepare the buckets and other 
conveniences for drawing water for the camels immediately at the 
arrival at the end of the sta^e. Here it means a clnld who dies before 
its parents and who prepares for his parents jii Paradise. 

(3) A follow'er feels sorrow fo^* the death of his child but my death 
will cause much greater sorrow amongst them. 

(4') ‘Auir bin Harith was the brother of Juweynya (the wife of 
the Prophet). He was a Companion of the Prophet, See Tirmizh 
Ask'Shama\ty p. 219, 

(5) There are strong reasons why the prophets did not leave any 
heritage. The hrst is that their heirs might wish their death ; if they 
did so it would be a great sin for them and they might be punished. 
The second is that people might think that prophets wanted worldly 
wealth - all their things belong to God ; if they had been of the world 
they would have been divided. Whatever Abu Bakr had heard from 
the Prophet he told Fatimah and she went away. 
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those persons whom the Prophet supported and I will 
spend for those on whom the Prophet spent/’ Abu'h 
Bakhtari^ says that ‘Abbas- and ‘Ali came disputing to 
‘Umar during liis caliphate. Each of them said to the 
other “ You are such and such/‘ Then ‘Umar said to 
Talha,^ Zubair.^, 'Abdu'r-Rahman bin ‘AuF and Sa‘d,® 
“ I put you under tlie oath of God. whether you have not 
heard the Prophet say that the things belonging to the 
Prophet are for public charity except what God fed him 
with. Verily we do not leave patrimony.'' In this 
Tradition there is a long story,' ‘A'lsha says that the 

(1) Ab£ri-Bakhtari His full name is Said bin Firuz. He died 

A. H. 183— A.D. Taqfib it^Tohdhib, p 118. 

(2) ‘Abbas bill ‘Abdul Miittalib died A. II 32 — A.D. 652. Taqrib 
nt-Tahdkih^ p 190. 

(3) Talha died A.H, 36 — A.D. 656. Tmplb at-Tahdhib, p. 182. 

(4) Zubeyr died A.H. 36 — A.D, 656. Taqt.b, p. 127. 

(5) ‘Abdur Rahman bin bluf died A.H. 32 — A.D. 652. Taqrib^ 
p 235. 

(6) SaM died A.H 55 — A.D, 674. Toqnb at-TnhdJah, p. 142. 

(7) The story niii') as followb accorduiL^ to Al-Bukhari - — 

MaUk bin Anas says *Umai bin ai-Khattab called me into his 
presence one day and, while we were silting, ins servant, Tarfa, came 
and said, ‘Usrnan bin ‘Afl'an, ‘Alidnr Ralmiaii bin ‘Aut, Zubair bin 
al-Awwvam and Sa‘d bin Abi Waqqas have come to see you." ‘ Umar 
permitted them to come in The seivant again appeal ed, saying, ‘Abbas 
and ‘Ail have also come to seek an interview^ with you.' They were 
also permitted to come m. When ‘Abbas and ‘Ah came, they were 
disputing with regard to the lands of Bani Nazii and Fadak and Kheybar 
which were personal and special properties of the Prophet. They 
wanted ‘Umar to th^cide tlic case between them. ‘Umar said, ‘The 
Prophet has declared that none will be his heir ; as whatever he wall 
leave behind wnll be meant for alms.' The Companions who were 
then present endorsed the remarks of ‘Umar. Tiie latter further 
said to ‘Abbas and ‘All, A^ou have come after two years when I had 
entrusted the said properties to you on the condition that you will 
manage them according to the manner of the Piophet and the Khalifah 
Abu Bakr, to which you had agreed. But now you two are disputing 
among yourselves and I find that it will be impossible foi yon to 
manage this affair. So it w ill be better tor you to leave it in my hands 
as it was before/’ 

Further Bukhari says, on the authority of ‘Urwah, that the lands 
were in the hands of ‘Ali and continued to remain under the manage- 
ment of Hasan bin ‘Ali and then under Husain bin ‘xUi and then under 
‘All bin Huseyn and otfier descendants of ‘AU. It is also narrated 
that, during the time of the Ummayyads, Marwan bin al-Hakam bad 
converted these lands into lus personal properties and they remained 
so till the time of ‘Umar bin ‘AbduT ‘Aziz, who, on his own initiative, 
restored the lands to their former uses as was the practice during the 
times of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. See Persian Translation of Miskkat, 
vol. III., pp 370-373 and Mozahir-i’Baqq^ vol. III., pp. 416-419. Also 
see FaikuH-Baria^ vmh VL, pp. 139-146 
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Prophet said, We do not leave patrimony and what 
things leave behind are for charitable purposes/’ 

Abu Hureyrah narrates that the Prophet said, ‘‘ My heirs 
should not divide Jmars and dirhams (gold and silver coins)* 
Whatever I leave behind, after giving the maintenance to 
my wives and wages to the workers.^ is for charitable 
purposes/’ Malik bin Aus^ says that he went to "Umar. 
Then came ‘Abdur Rahman ibn ‘Auf, Talha. Sa'd, hAli 
and h\bbas disputmg. Then 'Umar said to them, I 
commend you to the oath of that Lord by w'hose order the 
Earth and Heaven stand, whether you know that the 
Prophet had said, ‘ We do not leave patrimony* \Vhat- 
ever wx leave behind is for charitable purposes only.'’' 
Then all said, Yes.” h\'isha says that the Prophet did 
not leave behind dinar nor dirham nor goat nor camel. 
The narrator is doubtful about slaves and slave-girls (i.e,, 
he is doubtful whether ‘A’lsha mentioned slaves and slave- 
girls or not). 

On Seeing the Prophet in a Dream 

'Abdullah (bin Mas'ud) says that the Prophet had said, 
“ Whoever sees me in a dream truly sees me because 
Satan cannot assume my shape.” 'Asim bin Kulaib^ 
narrates on the authority of his father,*^ who heard it from 
Abu Hureyrah, that the Prophet had said, Whoever sees 
me in a dream, really sees me because Satan cannot 
assume my shape.” h4sim's father said that he told this 
Tradition to Ibn 'Abbas that he saw the Prophet in a 

There is a very serious difference of opinion between the Sunnis and 
Shi‘as with regard to the lands of Fadak and Kheybar and their pro- 
prietorship since the very earliest time. The Shi‘as consider that these 
were the personal property of the Prophet and as such should have been 
inherited by the Prophet's daughter, Fatimah, and her descendants. 
They put forward in their arguments that as the Prophet David’s 
estates and property were inherited by Solomon and his descendants 
aftea his death, so also the Prophet Muhammad’s personal property 
couid not be regarded as belonging to public charity, rather should 
have been inherited by his descendants. 

(1) Amil means worker; here it means the Caliph who is engaged 
ill Islamic works on behalf of the Prophet. Some say it meant the 
collector of Zakat (compulsory alms). 

(2) Malik bin Aus died A.H. 72 — A.D. 691. Al-Ma^arify 218. 

(3) ‘Asim bm Kuleyb died A.H. 136 — A.D, 754, Al-Munawi, vol. II, 
p. 294. 

(4) The name of the father is Kuleyb bin Shihab. He was a reliable 
Traditionist and died before A. H. 100 — A.D. 718. Taqrib aUTahdJiib, 
p, 310. 
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dream. Then he mentioned AI-Hasan bin ‘Ali and said 
that he found the Prophet resembling Hasan. Ibn 'Abbas 
said that eertainly Hasan resembled the Prophet. Yazid 
al-Farisid who used to copy the Qur'an, said that he saw 
the Prophet in a dream while Ibn 'Abbas was living. 
He told Ibn ‘Abbas that he had seen the Prophet in a dream. 
Ibn 'Abbas said that the Prophet had said that Satan had 
no power to assume his (the Prophet’s) shape and whoever 
saw him in a dream really saw him. Ibn ‘Abbas asked : 
“ Can you give me a description of the person whom you 
saw in dream ? '' He replied, “ Yes : I saw a man between 
two men^ in body and flesh. He was of brown colour 
but inclined to whiteness ; his eyes were set off with colly- 
rium as though by nature; his smile was lov^ely : he was 
beautiful and of round face ; his beard filled the place from 
ear to ear, and verily overspread his chest.’' 'AuP says 
that he did not remember other qualities of the Prophet 
besides these (which his teacher described). Ibn 'Abbas 
said, “ If you had seen the Prophet m your wakefulness 
you could not have said about him more than this." 
Anas narrates on the authority of the Prophet that whoever 
saw him m a dream really saw him, because Satan could 
not assume his shape. The Prophet said that the dream 
of a true believer is the forty-sixth part of prophecy.*^ 
‘Abdullah bin Mubarak says, “■ If you are appointed a 
judge (to decide cases) then strictly follow the Traditions.” 
Ibn Sirin says, “ Tradition is religion, hence examine 
the person from whom you take religion.” 


(1) Yazid al-Farisi lived till A.H. 100 — A.D. 718. Ai-Mimau'ij 
vol.ll. p. 296. 

(2) Tm'o men, i.e., a tall man and a small man or a fat man and 
a lean man. He was between these two kinds of men, i.e., he was 
neither very tall nor very short ; neither very fat nor very lean. 

(3) The name of 'Auf bin Abi Jamila comes in the chain of the 
narrators of this Tradition. He died A.H. 146 — A.D. 763, or 
A.H. 147 — 'A.D. 764. Taqrib at-Tahdkib^ p. 292. 

(4) For an explanation of this Tradition see Ibn Khaldun AL 
Muqaddamah^ pp. 77-101, (Egypt edition). 


Hidayet Hosaik. 


{Concluded) 
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NIZAMV^L MULK ASAF JAH I 


Founder of Hyderabad State 

First Viccroyaltij of the Deccan 

Qutbu’l-Mi^lk used to say that he considered Nizanm’l- 
Mulk as his elder brother. Throui^di the latter’s influence 
he wanted to win the Turanis to his side. It was on his 
advice that Farrukhsiyar appointed Nizamud-Mulk to 
the viceroyalty of the Deccan and the faujdari of the 
Carnatic. His presence in the capital Avas dangerous for 
the consolidation of the Syed brothers" (Qutbu’l-Muik and 
Amiru'hUmarfi's'^ influence. IMorcover. the confusion and 
disorder in the Deccan required the presence of some supe- 
rior man Avho Avould not alloAv the Mahrattas to encroach 
too much on the Imperial territory. Qutbud-Mulk pro- 
posed the name of Nizamud-Mulk and obtained sanction 
from the Emperor who bestowed on him, before his taking 
leave for the Deccan, a robe of honour, a head ornament 
(sarpech), an Arab steed with gold-embroidered trappings, 
a sword and a dagger. Qutbiil-Mulk, himself, came to 
Nizamu’l'Mulk’s house with presents of rolls of cloth, 
two diamonds, a SAvord, a jewelled poniard, two steeds 
and an elephant. Nizamu*l-Mulk returned the visit and 
offered a present of tAvo diamonds, an Arab steed with 
gold-trappings, a SAvord and a jcAvelled poniard. Nizamul- 
Mulk left Delhi in Ma 3 % 1713. When he arrived in the 
vicinity of Sironj, he received a present of fruit from the 
Emperor. The kahars and mace-bearers Avho brought 
him this present were duly reAA^arded. In the neighbour- 
hood of Ujjeyn he went out hunting and from thence he 
proceeded m the direction of Burhanpur Avhere he arrived 
at the end of June, 1713. 

Nizamu"l-Mulk Avas faced with chaos in the Deccan. 
Already under Zulfiqar Khan, who was Subedar of the six 
provinces, Sahu son of Sambhaji had obtained an Imperial 
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firman conferring on him the right of ehautW and sardes- 
mukhi^ of the whole of the Deccan. Mun‘im Khan» the 
Chief Minister of Bahadur Shah, favoured the cause of 
Tara Bai and petitioned to the Emperor to obtain a 
firman for her son, instead of Sahu, whom he considered 
to be dangerous for the Empire. The Emperor issued a 
firman for Tara Bai’s son, entitling him to collect sardes- 
mukhi and chauth in the Deccan. Thus, the Imperial 
Government, conscious of its owm weakness, hoped to 
come to some understanding with the Mahrattas, on condi- 
tion of their acknowledging the suzerainty of the Imperial 
Government. 

After the death of Munhm Khan, Zulfiqar Khan had 
been supreme in the affairs of the State, and had directed 
Da’ud Khan Panni. his deputy in the Decean. to come to 
terms with Sahh on his behalf, allowing him one-fourth of 
the revenue but reserving its collection and payment to 
his own agents, Sahii’s recognition by Zulfiqar Khan and 
the Imperial Government helped him to establish his own 
ascendancy over the Mahratta Chiefs, Nemfiji Siudhia, 
w^ho had taken part in the battle against Kiim Bakhsh, 
was raisetl, through Zulfiqar Khan's inlluence, to the rank 
of 7,000 personal, 5,000 horse, and was appointed to collect 
the re\ enues of the province of Aurangabad. Thus he got 
an opportunity to extend his authority and influence as 
far as Malwa and Central India. 

No sooner did Nizamufl-Mulk arrive at Aurangabad 
than he started reorganizing the administrative machinery 
of the SIX provinces. The Mahrattas had appointed their 
kamaishdars (revenue-collectors) to collect the chauth 
and to exact tolls from merchants and travellers who 
desired security from plunder, and upon every cart and 
bullock passing through the territory. These kamaish- 
dars could get military support from the Mahratta sube- 
dars who had established a sort of parallel government in 
the Deccan, dividing the Mughal territory among them- 
selves, If there happened to be any difficulty in obtaining 
their blackmail, they openly defied the Imperial authority. 
The first thing that Nizamu'1-Mulk did was to consolidate 
his position in Aurangabad and to suppress the authority 
of the local Maliratta collectors. 

(1) One- fourth of the whole revenue of the State exacted by 
freebooters. 

(2) Tea per cent., over and above the blackmail of ‘ chauth,’ 
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Nizamu’l-Mulk took advantage of the dissensions pre- 
vailing between the Kolhapur party, which owed allegiance 
to Tara Bm, and that of Sahu, Several Mahratta Chiefs 
had declared the latter to be a pretender and refused to 
recognise him as Sambhaji’s legitimate son. After the 
death of Dhanaji Jadav, whose adherence to the cause of 
Sahu had much strengthened the latter's position, his son 
Chandrasen Jadav was made Senapati (Commander-in- 
Chief) of Sahu’s forces. Being jealous of the esteem and 
confidence gained by Balaji Vishvanath, originally a petty 
official under his father, Chandrasen Jadav considered 
him an obstacle m the way of his ambition. Sahu directed 
him to proceed at the head of a huge army towards Male- 
gaon in order to raise chauth and sardesmukhi. After 
his departure Sahu dispatched BMaji Vishvanath to super- 
vise the collection of revenue of that part of the country 
and to watch the movements of Chandrasen Jadav who 
was suspected of intriguing wdth TaraBai. The latter did 
not relish this. He found a pretext for quarrelling with 
Balaji on account of a dispute that arose between one of 
the officers of Balaji and a Brahmin clerk of Chandrasen 
Jadav. As Balaji refused to surrender the officer to the 
Senapati, the latter ordered his troops to attack Balaji’s 
contingent. Balaji took to flight and found refuge at 
the court of Sahu. The Senapati was forthwith ordered 
to present himself at the court. When this message 
reached Chandrasen Jadav, he sent back word that unless 
Balaji was handed over to him he was not prepared to 
offer his allegiance to Sahu any longer. On receiving 
intelligence of the Senapati’s designs, Sahu directed Haibat 
Rao Nimbalkar to march against him. He defeated 
JMav's troops at Adarki and compelled him to retire to 
Panhala. Here he openly espoused the cause ofTaraBm's 
son and opened negotiations with Nizamu’l-Mulk. 

To undermine the growing influence of the party of 
Kolhapur, Balaji manipulated to create division in the 
camp of Tara Bai. He succeeded in winning over Rajasbai, 
the younger widow of Raja Ram, to his side. He offered 
her Sahu’s support if she cared to bring forward the claim 
of Sambhaji, her son, in opposition to Sivaji, the son of 
Tara Bai. Rajasbai, with the help of Balaji, imprisoned 
Tara Bai and her son Sivaji. This was a very critical 
position for Chandrasen Jadav, who was afraid of being 
surrendered to Sahu. He sent his Lieutenant Appa Rao 
to Nizamu'l-Mulk, offering him his services. Nizamu’b 
Mulk promised to protect him and bestowed on him a large 
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fief with a revenue of twenty-five lakhs a year for the 
upkeep of his troops. He was expected to keep fifteen 
thousand well-equipped men, ready for action at any 
moment. Chandrasen Jadav joined Nizamud-Mulk’s 
party along with Rao Rambha Nimbalkar. He was 
raised to the rank of G,000 personal, 6,000 horse, with the 
right of Standard and Kettledrum. His fief was scattered 
over parts of Bhalki, Bahmanabad, Ilandu and Chan- 
dargarh. He was treated like other nobles and his advice 
was sought on all important matters concerning the 
Mahrattas {Mahnama). 

Then Nizaniu'l-Mulk started his work of reform in the 
devastated regions of the Deccan, in order to secure peace 
and plenty to the peasantry whose lands were lying waste 
on account of the Mahratta inroads. He assured them 
that they would not be deprived of the fruits of their 
labour. He stationed troops at vantage-points to keep 
off the armed bands of Mahratta freebooters. Then he 
had to deal courageously yet skilfully with Balaji, who had, 
after the withdrawal of Chandrasen Jadav, risen in the 
favour of Sahu. When lie came to know of the intentions 
of Nizamud-Mulk, he levied a fresh force in order to remove 
all the obstacles in the way of Mahratta unity. He had 
compelled different Mahratta chiefs to acknowledge allegi- 
ance to Sahu, who, in recognition of this, honoured him 
with the title of ‘ Sena Kirt ' (Creator of armies). He 
succeeded in winning over almost all ]\Iahratta musket- 
masters to his side. Haibat Rao Nimbalkar, Mahratta 
Governor of the province of Godavari, co-operated with 
him whole-heartedly in establishing the supremacy of 
Raja Sahu. 

Meanwhile, Nizamud-Mulk had sent a force in the 
direction of the Godavari, to compel Sahu’s officers, who 
w^ere ravaging the countryside, to withdraw. An en- 
counter took place in which the Mahrattas were forced to 
retire to the bank of the Bhima river. On hearing the 
news of this defeat Sahu directed BMaji to proceed against 
Nizamul-Mulk. He marched at the head of a huge army 
in order to re-establish the Mahratta authority in the re- 
gions whence it had been ousted. A battle was fought in 
the vicinity of Purandhar in which Balaji suffered a severe 
defeat. He had to retire and seek refuge in the Ghats. A 
Mughal contingent under the command of Rao Rambha 
Nimbalkar occupied the evacuated territory in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Puna District. This territory was given 
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m Jagir to Chandrasen Jadav, in recognition of his services. 
After the termination of hostilities a treaty was signed 
between Nizamu’l-Mnlk and Balaji, the exact terms of 
which are not known. The Mughal forces were directed 
to evacuate the occupied territory and return to Aurang- 
abSd. 

For some time after this Bfilaji was engaged in wars 
with different Mahratta chiefs and with the Siddis on the 
western coast : he could not concentrate attention and 
resources on the Deccan, But other Mahratta chieftains, 
at his instigation, continued to raid Mughal territory. 
There was a caravan coming from Surat to Aurangabad, 
with which Muhammad Tbrdhim Khan Tabrizi, pay- 
master and news-reporter of Baglana, was travelling. This 
caravan was looted and Ibrahin Khui Tabrizi, among 
many others, was killed in the fight with the marauders. 
(Khaji Khan, vol. 2. p. 

In 1714, a rebellion was organize <1 in Maharashtra to 
overthrow the government of Nizamud-4Iiilk. Secret 
Mahratta agents had spread a netwe^rk of conspiracy to 
paralyse the Muchal administration and establish a parallel 
government. In one of the siibdnisions of Culshanfibad 
(Medak) some fifty miles from Aurangribruf a deshmiikh 
named Anbuji joined in the conspiracy lie, being an 
influential man there, managed to gather round him nearly 
ten tliousand men in a smai) and out-of-the-way fortress 
which had been constructed m the time of Da’nd Khan 
Panni. On receiving intelligence of this insurrection, 
Anwar Khan, the district officer who resided at Phulmari, 
a town sixteen miles north-east of Aurangabad, advanced 
with an armed force to restore peace and order. A 
Mahratta revenue-collector, Kalu. who pretended he had 
lost his job, came to Anwar Khan, when he was making 
preparations to start his march, and sought employment 
in the Imperial Service. He agreed to accompany Anwar 
Khan as a guide, knowing as he did the topography of that 
part of the country. On the way Anwar Khan found out 
that he was an agent of the Mahrattas and had been sent 
on purpose to mislead him. He ordered his men to arrest 
him. This happened not very far from the place where 
the insurgents had gathered to offer resistance to Nizamu'b 
Mulk’s forces. Wnen they received information of this, 
they attacked Anwar Khan and captured him and all his 
men. At news of this, Nizamu’l-Mulk dispatched Ibrahim 
Khan Panni, younger brother of Da’ud Khan Panni, with 
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a small army to chastise the malcontents. On account of 
heavy rain for several days continuously, the arrows, 
bows and matchlocks of Ibrahim Khan’s soldiery were out 
of order. The Mahrattas, too. outnumbered them. They 
pressed hard on Ibrahim Khiin's army in the engagement 
that took place, and compelled him to retreat. Ibrahim 
Khan at once sent word to Nizamul-Mulk to send rein- 
forcements. On receiving the message Nizamud-Mulk 
ordered his own bodyguard to be dispatched under the 
command of his elder son. Ghaziu'd-din Khan, who was 
barely eight vears old. Muhammad Ghiyas Khan and 
Mirza Khan Bakhshi, both experienced leaders, were 
appointed as Ins guardians. 

When tlie Mahrattas received information of tlie arrival 
of Ghaziu'd-din Khan's ff)ree. they were afraid and took to 
flight, taking refuge ni tlie iiiliy jungle where they hid 
themselves. They left all their equipment, liorses and 
artillery on tlie held of battle, and made no further attempt 
at resistance. The fame and j^restige of Nizamu'hMulk’s 
generals took away all eoimage from the heart of the enemy. 
Muhammad Gliiyas Khan directed some of his olFicers to 
pursue the Mahratta fugitives and dispateli them to the 
other world. Then he ordered the small fortress (garhi) 
to be dcmolislied eomjiletely. He also destroyed several 
other Mahratta strongholds in the neighbourhood, where 
rebels from the Imperial territory used to take shelter. 

Muhammad Ghiyas Khan's men liad chased the Mah- 
rattas for 150 miles, driving them to the caverns of the 
hills. They were proud of having captured two war 
elephants. When they returned to Aurangabad, Nizamu'l- 
Mulk was delighted to hear that the country was resettled, 
the people reassured and the enemy coerced. 

As he had lately recovered from a severe illness, he 
took the opportunity to celebrate this \dctory in a grand 
manner. For nine clays continuously, the capital wit- 
nessed gorgeous festivities and celebrations. Those who 
had taken an active part in the campaign against the Mah- 
rattas were given increase of rank and robes of honour in 
recognition of their services. Xizamud-ilulk sent the 
captured elephants t(» the Emperor, and Mirza Beg Khan 
was directed to carry the message' of victory to Delhi 
{Khaji Khan^ vol. 2, p. 717) 

Da’ud Khan Panni used to share' in the annoying taxes 
and exactions that the Mahratta cliiefs im{X)sed on the 
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helpless peasantry and merchants, Nizamu'hMulk ap- 
pointed Khem Kiran, in place of Muhammad A'zam, as 
Diwan of the six provinces of the Deccan, and directed him 
to hold a thorough investigation into the people’s grievanc- 
es ; in the course of which he was informed that Da’ud 
Khan Panni and his subordinates used to appropriate for 
themselves twenty lakhs of rupees annually from the rev- 
enue, in accordance with their secret arrangement with 
the agents of Raja Sahu. Informed of this, Nizamu’l- 
Mulk ordered Khem Kiran and Muhammad Ghiyas Khan, 
Darogha of Artillery, to proceed to Shahgarh and Amber 
where revenue administration was in a hopeless condition, 
and reorganize the very basis of revenue collection. Thus 
Nizamul-Mulk flung himself into the task of setting in 
order the finances of the Deccan with an energy which 
nothing could subdue. He did not increase the birrden 
of taxation on the peasantry ; in fact he very greatly 
reduced it by his rigid supervision and by relentless punish- 
ment of those servants of the State who made dishonest 
gains by their exactions. He was determined to see to it 
that the peasantry were left unmolested by petty officials 
and the collection of revenue was organized in such a 
manner as to stimulate the production of wealth. 

During the second year of his viceroyalty, Nizamud- 
Mulk undertook several expeditions to effect his adminis- 
trative reforms in different parts of the Deccan, and to 
restore order. The local land-holders practised all manner 
of evasions and created disturbances whenever they could. 
To stop this Nizamud-Mulk set out with an armed force 
of SIX thousand horse and five thousand infantry in the 
direction of Munkipatan. On his way he halted at ten 
places, cleared the country of malcontents, and made 
suitable arrangements for the realisation of revenue. 
From Munkipatan, Nizamud-Mulk marched towards Shah- 
garh, where three Persians carrying rolls of cloth from 
Hyderabad had been robbed by the Mahratta freebooters. 
(Hadiqaiul-'Alam, p. 69). 

Next year he dispatched an expedition under the 
command of Ibrahim Khan Panni against the unruly and 
turbulent Mahratta population in the neighbourhood of 
Jalna. A little later Nizamu’l-Mulk himself set out in 
that direction. Two days after he had started on his 
march, intelligence arrived that Haider Quli Khan had 
been sent by the Emperor and was due to arrive at the 
capital (Aurangabad) after a few days, to take charge 
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of the Diwam of the whole of the Deccan. It is said that 
the Sayj'id brothers had no hand in this arrangement, 
which was intended to cripple the power of Nizamud-Mulk. 
According to the general rumour it was Mir Jumla, himself 
an aspirant for the viceroyalty of the Deccan, who intrigu- 
ed against Nizamu'l-Mulk at court and brought about this 
arrangement. [Khafi Khan, voL 2, p. 740). 

Nizamul-Mulk felt insulted, but did not postpone his 
march towards Jalna. He gave orders to Jan Fishar 
Khan, his chamberlain, not to give any official reception 
to Haider Quli Khan until his return from the expedition. 
As the latter had obtained his appointment without his 
approval, he must be made to feel this. Moreover, Haider 
Quli Khan was a creature of Mir Jumla who tried his best 
to undermine the influence of NizamulAIulk. Mir Jumla 
was an intriguer. He had managed so that the Emperor 
treated him with the utmost confidence. He had given 
him the right to sign his name and used to say : ‘ The 

words of Mir Jumla and the signature of Mir Jumla are 
my Avords and my signature.’ Haider Quli Khan being 
his chief favourite, he procured for him the Diwani of the 
Deccan in order that he might prepare the ground for 
him there. He had an Imperial firman issued, appointing 
Haider Quli Khan to supersede Diyanat Khan, son of 
Amaiiat Khan, in the Diwani of the six subas, Atith 
complete authority of appointments and dismissals in his 
department. Nizamu'l-Mulk could not be expected to 
relish this. 

After a short time it was brought to the notice of 
Nizamud-Mulk that Haider Quli Khan Avas shoAving ex- 
treme severity in his treatment of the rcA^enue and custom 
officials. He" summoned him to present himself in coi^, 
in order to explain his conduct. Haider Quli Khan, 
pretending not to have received the summons, left Aurang- 
abad for a tour in the districts. Nizamud-Mulk, unafraid 
of Mir Jumla and his resources at the Imperial court, sent 
a message to Haider Quli Khan, through Muhammad 
Ghiyas Khan and Sa‘du’d-din Khan, telling him to behave 
properly in future Avhth his subordinates, otherwise he 
would haA^e to bear the consequences of his acts. {Hadiqat- 
ul~‘Alam, p. 71). 

In the year 1714, the circumcision ceremony of Mir 
Muhammad Firuz Jang and Mir Ahmed Nasir Jang was 
performed at Aurangabad, Avith great pomp and festivities. 
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The chief nobles of the Deccan presented themselves to 
offer trifts on this auspicious occasion. Mubariz Khan, 
Subedar of Hyderabad, who excused himself for not being 
able to come, sent presents of brocades, china and glass- 
vessels to Nizamu’l-Mulk. The landlord of Deogarh sent 
a herd of deer which were different, in that they were 
whiter, from ordinary deer. The Fauidar of Patan sent a 
huge river-fish, weighing one maund and twenty seers. 

Nizamul-Mulb was recalled to the court in the month 
of May, 1715, in view of the appointment of Huseyn ‘Ali 
Khan as ne^v Viceroy of the Deccan. He immediately left 
Aurangabad for Burhanpur wirere he was appriseil of the 
presence of two Mahratta chiefs wdio were exacting ehauth 
from the people in the neighbourhood. Nizamu’l-Mulk 
marched against them. He chased them into a thick 
forest which was set on fire bv the Mahrattas. Nizamu’l- 
Mulk very skilfuly extricated his arniv and continued to 
pursue the enemy for eighty miles. Then he returned to 
Burhanpm whence he resumed his journey to the North 
On his way he passed within three or four miles of Huseyn 
‘All Khan's route, but did not halt to see the new Viceroy. 
It might be out of consideration for the feelings of the 
Emperor, w^ho was displeased with Huseyn 'All Khan, 
that Nizamu’l-Mulk did not meet him, or it might be 
owing to his personal grievance. There is no doubt about 
the fact that Huseyn 'Ali Khan had deprived him of his 
rightful position when he was busy introducing his reforms 
in the administration and collection of tht^ revenues. 

Nizamul-Mulk reached Delhi on 18 June, 1715. 
1‘timadu’d-Daulah (Muhammad Amin Khan) came out 
from Delhi to receive him and to escort him to the Imperial 
presence. The Emperor bestow^ed on him a dress of honour 
and a jewelled head-ornament (sarpech). On the day 
after his arrival, Nizamud-Mulk deposited eleven lakhs of 
rupees in the Imperial treasury, which sum he had realised 
as tribute from the land-holders of the Deccan. 

Nizamu’l-Mulk was against the defeatist policy of 
abdication of the Deccan to the Mahrattas, adopted b}^ 
Zulfiqar Khan. Dmdng his short stay in the Deccan, he 
succeeded in abrogating the impossible and harmful arrange- 
ment made between Zulfiqar Khan and Raja Sahu. 
Its maintenance was not only disgraceful to the Imperial 
authority, but it also tended to the oppression and im- 
poverisinnent of the people and the virtual paralysis of 
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Government. Nizamul-Mulk showed bold initiative in 
the stupendous task of restoring all the Mughal conquests 
in the Deccan, and re-establishing the Imperial authority, 
although the Emperor himself was evidently not enthusi- 
astic for the same, being afraid lest the attempt might 
plunge him in a sea of troubles. 

Nizamud-Mulk showed masterly grasp of the situation 
and an intimate acquaintance wnth the problems of the 
Deccan. During his short stay there, he succeeded in 
effectively cheeking the encroachments of the Mahrattas. 
By strict economy and care in the management of the 
finances, as well as by reorganizing the revenue system, 
which had become corrupt and iniquitous, he restored the 
prosperity of the country. He abolished the payment of 
the large sums which Zulfiqar Khan had engaged himself 
to pay. by way of blackmail, to the Mahratta court. His 
untimely recall gave the latter an opportunity to re-assert 
its claims and strengthen its hold on the Deccan. 


Yusuf Husain. 


[To be co)ftmued) 
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{Mostly from Newspapers of recent date,) 

^ (ab-e ma‘dani) : “ Mineral water (Medicinal) 

OU 1927, No. oo, p. 4, eoh 3). 

_ 2i L-w«.5 j ^ jo^* \ (js>- L- V ^ 1 j ^ u— J aL 4 Ic. ^ . ij 1 

Mineral tabloids — active agents for preparing the Carls- 
bad mineral waters. 

|J^!(for "ft 1^1 ibtida’an) : “ First of alh at the beginning."’ 

1924, No. 55, pt, sub-col. 4). 

I j 1^ j * 1 -Ui I j ! c Uj i Ai> J L» j5^ 1 

. X^Jkj o lif j 3 S 

If we had a constitution, we should say the authorities 
should first of all rescue the country and people from 
poverty and want. 

(ibtikar) : a device or thought not previously 
conceived.” ( J 0 I ^ 1 1927, No. 24, p. 3, col. 2). 

jw. U o ! j !Sij i jl *dt %- ^ ^ la^l ^5^^! jj jX* Jo li 

We must know first that the devising of the Arts 
branch in Intermediate Schools is not an original thought 
of ours. 

I (ibtiya‘i) : ‘‘ Purchasable.” (jl j\ij t^l924. No. 9, 
p, 1, col. 2.). 

ji :>j:> 1.^5 y j J U.^ I j O V 1 

^ Crjib ^ \ j] a 
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Implements, tools, etc., purchasable from North and 
South, would have remained subject to the detaining 
hand of the two neighbouring governments (England and 
Russia), and the Persian would have been utterly frustrated, 

I Jo! (abadiyan) : Eternally.’" (JJjf 1924, No. 

10, p. 4, col. 2). 

jjbjJ^.w5C IjjJ oi j\ ^ 

Nay, it is evident that if the company had demanded 
that Persia should not to all eternity grant the petrol 
in the North to any one, the heavenly State would have 
acquiesced immediately, 

[ The “ heavenly State " : i.e., Persia under Nasiru’d- 
Din Shah, when high-flown compliments were in vogue ]. 


OJ jij\ j\ (ibraz namudan ; wnth j J) To display,” 
(e.g., zeal) (in). jJ 192T, No. 24, p, 1, col. 1). 

oj jT" ^ j ^ oL^ j j * * * jl I 

Persia should displa}^ the utmost zeal in preparing the 
means of initiating conferences. 

(iblagh) : an “ intimation, communication.” 

(ol y>rO\j\ 1927, No. 24, p. 2, coL 2). 




Appointments. 

In accordance wdth an intimation from the Financial 


Minister the following have been appointed, each, to a 
particular office (in the Ministry), 


V iTj r(ab-u tab) : “ Splendour, brilliance. ”(61 


1927, No. 21, p, 3, col.l). Most splendid, 

or splendidly.” 

jJU-jV^(ab-u khak) ; '' Human beings, humanity. ” 
(ti J 1924, No, 8, p. 2, col. 4). Cf. • 
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S Tj jJSo iJ U- j r ( b 4 o U * * O i Jj j». wi-w-l 

\ J 4^X *->JJ 0 ^ lio I ^ 1 J ^ ^ -r ^ JCJ ^ ^ 1 (3 

• ■ ■ • ^ ■ '-^i^rr 

We hope the ‘‘ Tamaddun ” (newspaper) will do im- 
portant service to humanity (in our country), and that 
the editor, Tamaddunu'l-Mulk wull assure us that the 
above has been offered rather for our edification than for 
our selection (as agreeable to civilization). 

^^Attachfe/' 1927, No. 53, p, 1. col. 1). 

See under {S:> 

(atba‘ ; pi. of ^ taba‘) : "" Subjects (of 
a State), (o' j-l J j 1924, No, 9, p. 1. coL 4). 

Ia.* yTt, ^ 1 J ^ ^ ^^1^ L* ^ W.' h *** ^ ^ 

- ^ ^ 33' 

The General Commanding-in-Chief as a result of his 
good foreign policy with the Turkish Republic has been 
able to obviate the hardships that before his government 
were inflicted on Persian subjects. 

4; ^ A “trades union.” 1922, No. 215, p. 4, 

col. 1), 

^ j^i^UaL^\ oil ' 3/ ^ t3 I jfj i ^ bil 

The trades union of the naval construction workers in 
Germany have proclaimed a general strike. 

jLii! 

(ittifaq-e milal) : “ The League of Nations.” 
( o' ^1 oj tu- 1924, No. 9, p. 2, sub-col. 5). 
u ^ ^ O d 1 ^ ^ ^ Ot 4 S * ^ i 0 ^ 

j I ^ JLi jjUi! ^ 4j I j* 1 J oll^(^'ii‘ ‘>^5 ^ J J 

Senator X. proposed that a perpetual commission of 
enquiry should be established in Germany to report 
regularly to the assembly of the League of Nations on the 
military position and preparations of that country. 

(ittika dashtan ; with aj) : To rely ” (upon), 

1927, No. 191, p. a, col. 2). 

1 j 0^1 ^ ji9 j\ ^ 

y: 
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The responsible heads of the Soviet Union, who rely 
upon the help of the progressive elements of the world, 
will oppose the attack of the English reactionaries with 
one spirit, 

(French etiquette ”) : a ticket, label.'’ ( 

1927, No, 191, p. 4, coL 3). 

^ oCl Ij J J >1^ J 

And in addition, the length and breadth of the carpets 
and rugs must be entered on the label aJ fixed to each 
carpet or rug, 

(sometimes spelled : a “ motor-car," 

(ol3 ah 1927, No. 191. p. 2. col. 1). 

(atiya, from “ coming “j : The future, "(Oi? jh 

1927, No, 191, p, 1. col. 2). 

<wll2 j ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ j \ 

- Jo I ^ jILjjj ^ j J^ j f-*^-** * 

From information gathered in the “ foreign news " the 
danger of war in the near future seems extremely remote. 

I 

ojUVlJi^ ‘‘ Rent to be paid," (generally for land). 

(malu'l-ijara pardakhtaii) : To pay 
rent, (due for land), 1927, No, 55, p. 3, col, 2); and 

cf. Phillott under “ Rent.” 

^ J 1-9 ^ J i l) b ^ ^ 0 ^ ^ 

The Indian Ruler (the Nizam) has 32 million farms 
which pay rent regularly for his lands. 

ojUl (ijaza) : “ Authority,” i.e., license (to act), 
(j!^ d\ jJ 1927, No. 24, p. 10, coL 4). 
if •'t 0^1 d jU-S ^ U j y, oJvj-ij ft 

-jJlc ♦ * * j 

m 
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Article I, — ^Authority is given to the Exchequer to 
pay monthly for five years from the beginning of Farvar- 
din, 1306, 25 tumans for the expenses of the education of 
Ghulam Husain Khan. 

(ijaza-nama) : a “ license, certificate, diploma. 

1927, No. 191, p. 3, col. 1). 

A'‘ licenseto practise medicine.'’ 

(ijbari) : ‘"Forcible.” (:i| 31^53 1924, No. 148, p. 2, 

col. 1). 

Oyli j JLc^j:^ ^ 

- .^>jy <CL>. I Js^ ^jCo 

We beg merchants and craftsmen, so far as they can, 
to urge the Assembly to carry out the matter of the ap- 
proval of the commercial treaty without delay, as m the 
case of the approval of the petrol concession of the North 
and the la^v of conscription. (Lit. forcible military 
service. *') 

(ijtima‘i) ; “ Social.” 1917, No. 56, p. 1). 

(Ajza-ye kafi ; \y^\ pi. of “Sufficient 

constituents or elements.” 1921, Apr. 10, p. 4). 

(ajnabi-khvah) : “ Hospitable,” (as one country 
to another). 1924, No. 148, p. 3, col. 2). 

J jjh J ;ji;uUa^ ! j ^ ^ JU- ^ 

At all events " Ata'u’llah is dead, and is released from 
the pursuit of patriotic investigators of the Gendarmerie 
and from life in the hospitable precincts of Mashhad. 

(ihtiram-angiz) : “ Reverential, respectful.” 
{^\^\ 1922, No. 215, p. 4). 
j*^l ^ J dljlj c^j 1 j o oj b-3 1 ^ 

My guide on going out of the drawing-room took me 
to the right, and with a respectful attitude opening a door 
said, “ Here is the ball-room.” 
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[ A small chapel in Bismarck’s house had been con^ 
verted into a ball-room ] . 

(ihtisab) : The Excise Office/’ 1924, No. 27, 
p. 3, col. 1 ; and Redhouse). 

^ jA jl '*7-' L-I>- 1 d Jx. J 

, JO Jb 


Yesterday the whole of all branches of the Excise staff 
of Teheran were summoned to the Municipal Office. 

(iht^at) : “ Reserve, caution/' (61 j]ty^ 1924, 
No. 9, p. 3, col. 2). 

j) j^J 6 ^ L-L^! 

With reference to the London Conference, public 
feeling to-night is expressed with some reserve. 

(ihtiyati) : Precautionary/’ (jlsjb 1927, 

No. 191, p. 2, col. 3). 

pi Ji| 0l pljc'j jji. jj 

On the contrary, the tone of the memorandum (to 
Egj'pt) is very friendly, and the despatch of vessels is to be 
taken only as precautionary steps. 

^UL^I (ihsasati) : "'Of feeling, associated with feeling/’ 
1924, No, 10, p. 4, col. 5). 
tit 6 ^ ^ 1 0 I ^ ^ I I ^ 1 

- hw L**i>*i ^ 

According to this, the giving of the right to vote to 
women is not a question of politics but rather a matter 
of temperament and feeling, 

(ihsa’iya): “The Census.” 1927, No, 55, 

p. 4 col. 1). 

, \ c l&b 6b j 
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Whilst before the war. according to the latest Census 
taken in England, the excess of women (over men) was 
only 500,000. 

(ihzar) : Recall, recalling/’ (e.g., of an ambas- 
sador). (0 1 j \ i 1924, No. 9, p. 3, col. 1). 
iZ* J, J J 1 J I J ^ l5o 

The United States is intending to recall its minister 
from Bucharest for a lengthened period. 

J Ui>-! 

j-Li (ihzar shudan; with To be summoned” 
(to). 1924, No. 27, p. 3, col. 1). See under 

j^'>bi^l(ikhtilajj : Trembling” (of limbs). ( 

1924, No. 27, p. 4, col. 2). 

1 ! j) ^ I j:<c- 

(Then) there arc involuntary movements, the preven- 
tion of w^hich is outside the will : such as trembling of the 
limbs, palsy, etc. 

(dar yadd-e ikhtiyar) : Under the control ” 
(of). ( j ^ 1927, No. 191, p. 2, sub-col. 4). 

^ jij y*"-) J A>cL^ \ -to I J (J »^y 

(Some Egyptian politicians) are inclined to change 
the forces to one arm and to place them, under the control 
of the Wafd. 

J:!UI (akhlaqi) : “ Moral.” ( 1917, No. 10), 

d'U\ 

(ji y (ikhlal kardan ; with ji) : “ To disturb, 

confuse." 1927, No. 191, p. 2, sub-col. 4). 

•XS' L* I — ^ Wu. .Aj e J 1>.| O—" 1 

It is impossible that w'e should permit opposing parties 
to disturb the obligations we have undertaken (in Egypt). 

^•5 yitf.>tsD jiU.I “ To be disorganized.” (cf. Arabic, t) 
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1922, No. 215, p. 3, col. 5, and p. 4, col .1.) 

Jo J -ij 1) ^ y j ^ «ij L>- iJ ^ j ^ L,aX^-l 

The strike of the telephone operators in Stockholm is 
extending, and spreading to the rest of Sweden, (so that) 
the telephone administration is disorganized. 

(akhund) : a "" jurist,’' learned in the law 
and theology, who has the right to marry people and to 
pronounce divorces. (dL 1924, No. 18, p. 3, cols. 3 1). 

col. 3 r j « J j5^ ! ^ j ^ (S' ^ ^ 

> ^bj) .i ^ 

(The girl) had recourse to the same dishonourable 
Hajji, and an Akhund being summoned she submitted to 
the legal dishonour (of a " sigha marriage), 
col, 4 : * * * * ^ ^ ^ \ jj T wi j-y 

The dishonourable Hajji summoned the same Akhund 
and proposed that he should resort to any means possible 
to divorce the girl from him. 

(idara-ye amniya) : The Department of 
Public Security.'" 1927, No. 55, p. 1, sub-col. 4), 

^ b ^ ^ ^ 1 l^Ao ^ :4e Ia o! !> jksU Ic J ^ 

“dJ ^ ^ J A>‘ ^ ^ I L I 6 0 1 ^ 1 

In all the roads and ways robberies and murders occur 
and make us wonder of tvhat use m this country is the 
Department of Public Secui’ity with all its heavy budget. 

obt 

J^obl (idara-ye haml-u naql) : ‘‘ The Department 
of Transport.’’ (o! j\ 1924, No. 9, p. 2, col. 2). 

Cy^S'ji * * * 'I bJI 'J I 
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The Post and Telegraph Ministry have required the 
above-named to be present before the Commission, in order 
that the accounts of the Department of Transport during 
his administration may be investigated. 

d j I ^ i “Executive Committee.” {^l^l 1922, 
No. 216, p. 1, col. 3). 

^ i ^ ^ J) ^ I** iX--* O Li? ^ ^ ,^''***‘ ^ -*^ IpcC- 

31 ^ c\J ol J ^ i jbl ^*3^ 1 j 

It was, in the first place, approved that for a period of 
twenty days from the 27th of Saratan the Exchequer, in 
the presence of a member of the Executive Committee of 
the National Assembly and the cognizance of the Gendar- 
merie administration, should pay each person two to five 
qirans. 

ol^l 

(idara shudan) : To be administered, 

governed.” (o1^ bl j\ 1927, No. 24, p. 4, col. 1). 

ojl.^1 ^ J (JS^L l)I j'l -aJ U J ^ 

During this period the finances of Persia have been 
administered in different manners and in the hands of 
different elements. 

o! ^ I 

0:> ^ojlcl (idara kardan) : “ To administer, govern,” 

(bly^Ol j\ 1927, No. 24, p. 4, col. 3 ). 

_ xSi^ 6 jbl {J y^\ t3i j ^ jX IJ U 

Neighbours who administer their finances according 
to modern, scientific principles. 

(idari) : “ Administration.” (:!U I 1922, No. 215, 
p. 4, col. 2). 

1^1 jo»i c-Q* J ^ 

» jjL* ja ! jX j! J oL*^ t^jbl jjk I 

The German Government conceives that the sovereign 
rights of the Imperial State will be held immune, and 
that the course of administration will continue in statu 
quo. 
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Ol:>:sA^bS (idama dadan ; with ) : “ To carry 

on, to continue, to perpetuate.” ( 1 1922, No. 

219, p. 1, col. 5, and p. 2, col. 1). 

j i 1 1 1 (J _) 1 ^ j ^ ^ ^ 

cJ3 j 0 0 ^ ^ I [r-^ i j 

- 0^1 {j 

The two rival (companies) have been constrained to ^ive 
up, (either) through the influeiK*e and interference of the 
English in the North, or else the objection (on the part 
of Persia) to grant a concession for naphtha in the North 
for a loan of ten million dollars, and (so) perpetuate the 
general humiliation and poverty of the kingdom. 

[ The real cause of the withdrawal of the American 
Sinclair and the Standard Oil Companies seems to have 
been the vacillation of the Persian Government ] . 

^I:>l 

ij^\ :i bl (idama dashtan) : “ To continue/' ( i 
1924, No. 9, p. 3. coL 2). See under 0^1^ andvj:^^^ 
j ^ 1 (adabi) : “ Relating to Arts.” ( j 1^ j ' jJ 1927, 
No. 24, p, 3, col. 1). 

They have it in view to abolish the Arts branch of the 
Intermediate Schools studies. 

(‘ulum-e adabiya) : Subjects of culture, such 
as some of those generally included in Arts Degrees, 
and most especially language and literature ; “ the Faculty 

of Arts,” as opposed to that of Science. (o(^ ohj 1927, 
No. 24, p. 3, col. 1). 

[ In coL 2 the term is restricted to bl jy^jbbJU^ 

(ma ‘ani, bayan, vaghair-e an), and this agrees essentially 
with Redhouse’s definition, but not with the previous 

expositions of the bly^blj'i iior with the more general 
definition of polite learning) belles leAtTes.. 
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The pL cij U I may refer to a particular branch, 

as (adabiyat-e zaban-e umme), the 

cult of one's native language." (jl j\ ibedem p. 3, 
col. 1 ) : 

^ U jS ■* j 1 CLi L 1 I ^ ^ ^ 

Or if the atmosphere (of the student) is conducive to 
exertion and work, a certain preliminary knowledge of the 
subjects of the Faculty of Arts will not detract from the 
effective force of any one. 

[ The above is a remonstrance to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation against the abolition of the Faculty ol Arts in 
Intermediate Schools ]. 
p. 3, col. 2 : 

j L*1 j tjljAjUi iiisi ^.^ 31 0 ^ 1 1 - Jj 

_ A-Xt iS ^ ^ 1 ( (j ^ J^j OW 

But. on the other hand, it is necessary that he should 
have acquired (in the Intermediate Schools) an adequate 
knowledge of the different branches of philosophy, of 
history, geography, the meanings of words, style, etc. 

o Lo 1 (adabiyat) : '' Culture " : especially liter- 
ary and philological. ( j j 1924, No, 7, p. 1, coL 3). 
Sec also under ij^ I 

(irtibati) : “ Mediumistio/' (dfri" 1924. No. 27, 
p. 4, col. 3). 

Ji>' ^ ^ J ^ ^ J 1) 1 J* lx I ^ i I Jo 

In this manner M. X. ascribes all the mediumistic 
moving effects either to unnoticed movements of sub- 
conscious mentation or fraud and imposture of the 
mediums, 

jl (irtija‘) : ‘‘ Reactionary policy, rule, or admin- 
istration." 1927, No. 55, p. 1, col, 1). 

jSs JL- 

- |C^ i J T J 
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Have we not for 24 years past, night and day, foregone 
sleep and I'^st to change a reactionary and autocratic rule 
to a constitutional government ? 

I 

OJo j| (irja‘ gardidan ; with prep, -o) : “ To be 

referred" (to). ( 3922, No. 216, p. 4, col. 3). 

d _ U S Jo j j\ 

- Jj jy j jibj 

On the part of President Harding, proposals have been 
made which have been referred for consideration to the 
assembly of representatives of the railway authorities and 
bodies of the workers. 

[ Referring to a strike of railway employees in America.] 

tT Jjl 

(arzish dashtan ; with acc. without Ij): “ To 
be worth.’' 1924, No. 27, p. 1. sub-col. 5). 

d htjJ djtb b>-| J L/b 

And this land invigorated and cultivated would be 
worth about a million tumans. 

(urusi) : a '"boot,” (short), (dl^jl j\ 1027. 
No. 24, p. 5. col. 2) 

+ ♦ ♦ ^ ^ J ^ j! aL^U"- ^ Jj 

A fourth source of revenue accruing from crafts and 
commerce, which themselves are divided into several 
species * * * (2) — Unlimited crafts, such as boot- 

making, etc. 

J-ij I (arshad, from ): " Senior," (as officers), 

(dl j_\hb^ 1924, No. 9, p. 2, col. 3). 

JS^obl J-ijl j 

The day before yesterday Nahb-e Sarhang Abu’l- 
Fatb Khan, a senior officer of the Department of Public 
Security was thrown from a carriage and gravely injured. 

Eldest/’ (as child). (Phillott). 
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Oci* 

jlfjl (Fr.) : “ Organ,” i.e., “ voice, spokesman.” 
(arvahi) : a spiritualist” 1924, No. 27, 
p. 4, col. 2). 

jJ.j * * d I d dL-.ji^4'^ Jji 

„ jj U- j jj Jd 

We have seen that among the spiritualists there are so 
many great people, such as Flammarion, etc., and that all 
these believe in the movement of tables without the help 
of those present. 

j I (az) : Has the sense of ” before "in j -XJ Ij j^j\ 

“ To put before " (a person) ; lit., To put before the eyes.” 
[ Autograph letter from the late Atabak-e A^zam ; 1889 ]. 

i ( 

0X4 T 0 j jyj) 1 (az kar birfai amadan), To be 

successful in its action." (o^j 1917, No. 40). See jiS^. 
Ijl Whatever is opposite." (Sleingass). 

(dar iza ; whth gen.) : In return " (for), (JU 
1924. No, 18, p. 1, coL 3). 

Jr <4i tj ^ Xa jX* ^ XdW ^ } J I J I J 

- ^ ^ J 

And the Aka in return for some loaves of sugar and 
some hundreds of tumans in money issued an order for the 
prohibition of the sugar made m the factory of Kahrizak. 

13 T (azadi-ye matbu‘at). See ok^,4 . 
OjUl (isarat) : “ Captivity, slavery,” 1922, No. 219, 
p. 1, col. 2 and 3). 

J 0l j\ x5CLw 4 4S"X Xi lj> 0l ^ 

l)I J 1a j-Lc 6 x^ .i jT" U- .irUsui 1 o J Lv! ^ ^Sy^y y* 

.(^l)d J 

As soon as the capitalists of the world were convinced 
that Persia was free from her system of monopolies and 
economic slavery, all the companies and capitalists of 
Europe and America would turn their attention to her, 
(etc.). 
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(j-l— I (isas) ; (pi. of us): “ Foundations.” (j-1^ 
1927, No. 55, p. 1, col. 3). 

,Jfi I j j j*l jT ^ .slj T)j U jT) 

- kU 

If we were left at liberty we should say that the founda- 
tions and programme of the Ministry of Education 
(were) on absolutely erroneous lines, 

0^1 (ast) : “ It is ” With Ij of person has often the sense 
of “ It is incumbent upon.*" ( j\ 1927, No. 24, p. 3, 

cols. 3-4). 

6^ ^ ^ ^ I j o j U-4 djjl jj 

- xC * * j' ^ j j 

It is incumbent upon the Ministry of Education to 
turn from the thought of abolishing the Arts branch 
(in Intermediate Schools), and on the other hand to pro- 
ceed at once to amend ils programme. 

(astana) : The mausoleum of the Imam ‘Ali Riza 
in Mashhad, where the documents of the Office of Pious 
Bequests, jb (daru’t-tauliyat), are kept. (.^1 J i 

1924, No. 148, p. 4, col. 4). 

^ aJ i '[ J y* L ^ J ^ 3'* 

J J L ) J Ai I ^ 

*** c) Ijl ]a> li9{S Ij * * * 0 Jui L” 

- ^ iS J 

From the time when a Commission of investigation into 
the affairs of the Mausoleum w^as formed in the office of 
Pious Bequests— notwithstanding all the notifications of 
the Commission to the Mirza Zabit to bring the Mausoleum 
accounts to the Commission to be investigated, he has 
refrained from doing so. 

y ^ 1 (istighasa kardan ; followed by ^ and 

aorist) : “ To implore/’ 1924, No, 18, p. 4, col. 3). 
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The hapless mother refused, and implored him to turn 
away his mind from this desire. 

o:>Ux^l (istifada namudan : with prep. 3'): To 

benefit ” (by), 1924, No. 27, p, 1, sub-coL 3). 

The land of Persia is so constituted and situated that 
without the help of artificial irrigation (the people) cannot 
benefit by agriculture. 

(with b ) : To derive,” (as advantages). 

1924, No. 27, p. 1, sub-col. 5). 

_ jo!i d ^ [t^] ij Uj'itC :> w.*-l 

(We propose to show) by what means it is possible for 
the Government to derive great advantages with slight 
expenditure. 

To gain,” (as wages). ( j j 1924, No. 7, p. 2, 

col. 4). 

^ i Ju J i ^ A> LC 6 ^ LaX^l J J J J (j 1 ^ ^ 

_ j'ojU'VlJUo j^c J I y 

In a country where the unfortunate labourer cannot 
gam (even) 5 kirans a day, why should three at least have 
to be spent on rent ? 

J'uiz.^1 (istiqbfil) ; (with j:^) Readiness to meet the 
views” (as to). ( ji 1924, No. 9, p. 1, col, 2), 

^ J ^ J ^ o)^ 1 0 -4.-^ oU li^cL-l J 

. Jj Xi> 3)1 J* Ij ^ JjJ j'* ol:^^bcU-l ^ 

It has been owing to the good foreign relations of the 
General Commanding-in- Chief that in addition to the 
readiness of France and Germany to meet his views as 
to their sale of new arms to Persia, Russia and England 
are also prepared to do the same. 
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Jl^l 

05 y (jLii— (husn-e istikbalkardan), (with jl ) : “ To 


give a good reception ” (to), (o ol j^l 1927, No. 24, p. 3, 
col. 1). 

- y^ ^ liHifl.i... I 11^ ^1? ■ " y ** 

Another proof mentioned is that students and parents 
have not given a good reception to the Arts branch in 
Intermediate Schools. 


(^^ 1924. No. 27 


jiATl j ^ llil -ij aj a j _) 


(istimdadi) : auxiliary, 
p. 8, sub-col. 1). 

At the time when the regular cavalry and all the auxil- 
iary ranks have retired and left the field of battle entirely 
to the regular infantry— it is then that the tanks should 
move in advance of the latter, (etc.). 


(istimhal) : Moratorium." (Persian newspapers.) 
(istinad-gah) : A place of support, a support." 


(:>U! 1922, No. 217. p. 1). 

hUu. I (istimbat) : “ Bringing to light." (Redhouse) : 
and (tjl^U_>l^ 1921, No. 9, p. 2, col. 1), 
oo! j.^5 ^ ]b Ll x **t \ j j1 -5 *>- 1 

If you would bring the good home-policy of the General 
Commanding-* in- Chief to light, you had best refer to the 
public views (on the subject), 

Jp\ U.i-S (asaf-angiz) : “ Grievous, pitiable.' (>dU 1924, 
No. 18, p. 3, coL 3). 

. (4 jj lils" ^ ^ b I (jlx-wl j 

I am writing the following pitiable stoiy of a young 
girl, in order that possibly, (etc.). 

jjTwju. I (asaf-avar) : “ Grievous.” ( iU" I 1922, No, 216, 

Tl 1 r»r\l A \ 
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Oct 


^ ^ 1 ^ ^ J JJ ^ U- •AJ l^^Xi 0 1 ^ 1 ^ 

- y 0 1^-^3 J ! iJ^ 4--*L-r>- o^ *)U» 

^ ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Ax * ^5^ 1 viAs 1* - ” J A aLow 

- aj^ li^y U> Uj jl Jj -i 

In order that the Commission should be able to put 
an end to this grievous state of affairs, receive the money 
that, as shovTi by the accounts, actually remains, and, 
in a manner afterwards to be adopted, distribute it among 
the victims of the raids in Urumiya — Salduz — Salmas — it 
is petitioning the Assembly to give it a license to act under 
the terms v^iich follow. 

(ism). 

(badsm u rasm) : In full detail.” (Lit., by 
name and description/’) (Redhouse ; and 1924, 

No. 27, p. 1, sub-coL 2). See under J L/i • 

[f] “ Nominally." 1927, No. 55, p. 3, col. 2), 

AJ 1 A*^ 1 A>- ^ J J 7^-^, J <A>* l) J i 

- A jA 

Out of the winter harvest they exact nominally 25 
per cent., but, God knows ! (really) 50 per cent. 

[ From a complaint of the farmers of Ram Hurmuz 
against the Bakhtiyari Khans ]. 

! (pi. of AA^ sanad). 

.iL^I (asnad-e kharj) : “ Vouchers of expenditure,” 
( O! 1927, No. 24, p. 10, col. 3). 

^ y i (J L*^ Avi» ftAA ^ I 

_ A A.*A id I ^A.^1 ^ 4 A*^ 

Fahimi stated that it had been said that a hundred 
thousand tumans had been expended for the Philadelphia 
Exhibition and that no v^ouchers of expenditure had been 
submitted. 

All >a 1 (ishtirak) : “ Subscription ” ; (e.g., to a journal). 
(.jr^ 1924, No. 27, p. 4, col. 4). 
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^ I J Jj ^ I J 

> J-o U J I J ^ y>^ LT* I J 

Those who wish to subscribe to this natioual journal 
(the Hablu’l-Matin) should apply to this office (the Central 
News Office) and communicate their names and addresses. 

(majlis-e ashraf) : The (English) House of 

Lords.” (6^ > 1927. No. 191, p. 2. coL 3). 

J 5^ O jLt jl jr ^1 Ji 6 ^ 1 

_ 0 

London — In the House of Lords the question of Russia 
was brought up by Lord Parmoor. 

(Ishrafiyat) : “ Officialdom.” (^1 3^ 1924. No. 

148, p. 1. col. 2). 

d> Uj 1 j ^ I j ^ j ^ cX* b 

_ 0 ^ ^ ^ ^ I J l3^ j* C Liw Lm.>- 1 } 

A class of true enlightened patriots, however, whos(^ 
perceptions, by reason of their dissociation from oflicialdom 
are illumined, have been observant of facts and circum- 
stances. 

jU-i) (ishghal) : (Military) occupation.” The word 
means really ‘‘ occupying (one in something).'" and is 
used in the above sense only in some modern newspapers. 

To be occupied.” I 1922. No. 216. p. 4, 

col. 3). 

JliLi I jl j d 3b ^ 

0 ^ ^ l) 'k.b J ^ (A iS J ^ ^ & J'-**' 

« A-i -IaI 

Tire Grecian Government has published a manifesto in 
Smyrna to the effect that of the districts occupied by 
Turkey an independent State under the protection of the 
Grecian forces would be formed. 

JU-il (ishghali). (adj.) : “ Of, or in occupation ” ; e.g., 

“ Forces in occupation.” 1922, No, 217, p. 4). 
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Oct. 

(ji y (ashkar kardan) : “To explain,” in the 
sense of “to show the reason of” ( jlijh 1927, No. 191, 
p. 1, col. 2). 

^ M Uji 0 ^ ^ 

... U-i*^ L/^ J J 

And more especially the rapid advance of the Nation- 
alists in China and the danger to Pekin, the suspension of 
the office of chief-command of the English forces in Egypt, 
and the internal dissensions in Britain, explain the precipi- 
tation used in sending the ultimatum to Russia. 

jKli t (ashkal ; pL of jCl shakl) : Features, ’’ 
(Metaph). (J^ 1924, No. 8, p. 2. coL 4). 

^ yi* c ^ 1 l3 ^ _9 ^ ^ ^ 

But it is to be regretted that in a stereotyped heading 
of the front page there are some features which present 
vividly to our eyes the most terrible indications of bar- 
barism and savagery. 

[The Editor of the Taraqqi is commenting on a 
cliche of a newly established newspaper, the “ Tamad- 
dun/' in wffiich instruments of war are spoken of as signs 
of civilization ]. 

j- J SCi) (ishkal-tarashi) : Making difficulties. ” 

k-c 1924, No. 9, p. 3, col. 3), 

oM j The bankers' making difficulties. 

j^\ ( israr dashtan ) : ‘"To persist” (in). 

(Oii > 1927, No. 191, p. 2, sub-col. 4). 

^ Jai>- jl 6 -Uv 5 W- iJj 

~ Ij ^ ijl/''**'! 0 ^ y 0 kj » 1 Ujpj L..-*) ^ ^ ^ ^ 

But until absolute agreement has been reached we 
must persist in keeping the engagements and securities 
which in the past have been the cause of tranquillity of 

mind, 
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J (usul ; pi. of ) : A “ method or system/’ ( J 
1927, 191, p. 1, coL 5). 

. -Xii 1^! ^ I f l«o| dA-i 

It has been decided to take measures by a new method 
for the extermination of locusts in the districts affected 
by their attacks. 

'lil (usulan ; adverbial of J^l) : Fundamentally, 
essentially/' (^1^1 o ' ju. 1924, No. 9, p. 1., coL 3). 

- Ij j ^ y^\ 

The policy of Islamic governments is based essentially 
upon sincerity and harmony. 

Jlk! (utaq-e tijarati): Chamber of Commerce.’' 

( ^ 1927, No. 55, p. 2, col. 4). 

(3 ^ J j If' JLLI o ^ 

i 6-^ l) J L/f L> J ^ j*lSG>c:Uyl ^ 

The merchants of Azarbijan offer their sincere thanks 
for the efforts made by the Chamber of Commerce of East 
Russia to strengthen the commercial relations between 
the two countries. 

>,J1 1 pi. of (taraf), a side.'* 

(dar atraf) ; (wdth gen.) ; “ On the subject ” (of), about.’' 
(^' JTo' j} ^927, No. 24, p. 10, col. 3). 

-t-4 1 0 ! ol i J ^ ^ I A-4 31 \j 6 

- ^ Ij * * * 

The first article, appended, was brought up, and, after 
some discussions held on the subject of it, was approved 
with a majority of votes. 

(idara-ye markaz-e ittila‘at) : 
The Central News Office/’ 1924, No. 27, p. 4, 

col. 4.) See under .illjwl. 

Ujl(Ukiyanus-e Atlas) : “ The Atlantic Ocean 
{0\j\ 1924, No. 9, p. 3, col. 4). 

-C— "bj * * (j-^1 u" '-j 
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This district {of Morocco) is bounded on the West by 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

(i^tibar) : “ A Government assignment or credit. 
(jli > 1927, No. 191, p. 2, col. 1). 

J LaC 1 I ^ l^***^^ 

As I J J ^ ^ J ^ oJo ^ JS*^ I 

** 'j* 

Proposal to take over a Government assignment. 
It has been proposed by the Board of Health that for the 
profitable use of the above-mentioned sum it should be 
appointed as Government assignment for 1927 (in their 
favour). 

[ The above-mentioned sum was the balance of an 
assignment appointed for the reparation of hospitals in 
Teheran. By the “ Board of Health ” is meant here 
the Chief of that Department the Office being often 
employed for the person engaged in it. Cf . li re- 
presentation/' for dA;j/uC representative/’] 

I (ba-i'tibar ; with gen.) : ‘‘ In consideration ” (of), 
OU 1927, No, 53, p. 3, col, I). 

J ic- AUv ) u j A>* J » iJ J J ^ « A 

- ^ ^ ^ f 

** , *% 

(Since) Hasan, hapless man, gave up the money in 
consideration of the Government, we ask, as a matter of 
conscience, that the Government will issue an order to the 
Exchequer for the repayment of it. 

(iTibari) : “ Of a Government assignment, 
assigned by Government.” (dii 1927, No. 191, p. 2, 
col. 1 ). 

'Iju * * oL»yjlyA 

With reference to the sum of 15,000 tumans assigned 
by Government, information is given (by the Treasury) 
that a balance of 6,000 tumans remains. 

(iTisab) : A strike (of workmen)/’ 
l^22j No. 215, pp. 3 and 4). 
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The word means literally “ binding together/’ See 
under 

j*l (i‘zam) : Sending/' 

(i‘zam dashtan) : To send/’ 1924, 

No. 148, p. col. 2). 

_ Jj ijuljj jl-ti \j 

They sent him for treatment to the hospital. 

(i'zami) : (with gen.) : Sent “ (by), (jl j\ ejbu- 
1924, No. 9, p. 2, col. 2). 

jlT-uic jl d J^b 

J ^ 

JJ ot J'l 

The necessary instructions have been issued to the 
Governor-General of Khurasan to enter into negotiations 
with the Soviet charge d" affaires and form a mixed Com- 
mission in Mashhad of the representatives sent by Persia 
and Russia. 

Expeditionary." / 1917, No. 10). 

(idamiya) : a proclamation, announcement/’ 

( 1927, No. 191, p. 2, cols. 8). 

Jbj J J* jV 

_ -Li I J j 5 I j lx.b^ I 1.^ li? j j 1 1 ^ f 

It is necessary that sufficient forces should be available 
for the protection of the lines and property of foreigners 
(in Egypt), which in accordance with the proclamation 
of 1922 is a duty incumbent on England. 

Jt>t 

d^jC JL^I (i‘mM namudan ; with ; ‘‘ To exert 

{e.g., influence on), ( 1927, No. 191, p, 2, sub-col. 

4). 

^ L-.0 I ijii AJi.1 5 S(J 

- -lIc (J yCj 

And as a consequence, any party that is at the head of 
affairs will be able to exert political influence without 
hindrance on the army. 
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oU 

dl^\ (inajlis-e a'ya-ii) : The (English) House of 
Lords/' (0l 1927, No. 24, p. 1], col 1), 

_ JJL -^1 oljl^ ij jJS 

The English House of Lords has passed a law by which 
all illegal strikes will be punished. 

(Aghlab) : of course,” ( 1924, No. 27, p. 4, 

col, 1). Jj ^ ^ , Of course he used to be 

continually writing. 

^1 (Uff). (with b ) : Fie ” (upon) ! (j j 1924. No. 8, 
p. 2, col. 4). 

_ ^ j ^ jj U ^ b 1 

Should w^e not again say. Curses on this civilization !” 
“ Fie upon these indications of civilization !” 

J \ (aftabi kardan) : “ To bring to light, to 

show^ clearly.” (Al:^ 1924, No. 18. p. 1, col. 1). 

^ l] ^ 1 ^ I Ct JmwwA ji L4 

- ^ U# 1 1 ^ ^ ^ 

No, we have not become infidels, but rather, in order 
to preserve the independance of an Islamic State, would 
show^ clearly the action of those who traffic in the religion. 

I (iftikhar kardan ; with : “ To take pride ” 
(in). (Sleingass omits preposition). (dL 1924, No. 18, 
p. 1, col. 2). 

With perfect shamelessness took pride in being their 
hirelings. 

(iftikhari) : “ Honorary.” 1927, No. 55, 

p. 1, col. 4). 

, JJ A-i ^ 0 J J J aJ lLai by* i$ J ^ ^ ^ 
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We regret to announce that (Saiyid Abu’hHasan) 
*‘AIavi, an honorary attache, fell last night under a train 
and was killed. 

^lj9!(pLofv fard) : “ Individuals. .^j?^(hukumat-e 
afrad) : control by individuals ; i.e., individual enterprise 
as opposed to Socialism or Communism. (315:11922, No. 219, 
p. 1, sub-col. 4). 

Thirdly : opposition to indnddual enterprise, and the 
formation of a communistic party and democratic princi- 
ples, 

(ufq, ufuq) ; Extent, breadth.” 

1927, No. 24, p. 3, coL 1). 

3 4^1i0 ^ j ] ^C- 1 (j 4 j*j 1 j 

^ 1 j ^ ai Ax-i j ^ ^ Jo 

- 0 L-.5vj jSC^ 

For, indeed, a student who is leavim:^ the Intermediate 
School, though with a diploma either in the Science branch 
or the Arts, has no special knowledge in any subject, and 
is on the same level as regards the breadth and extent of 
learning and the depths of thought. 

jiS5! (Afkar pi. of fikr) : opinion” (e.g., 

‘‘Public opinion”)- (3; jT 1924, No. 148, p, 4, col, 4). 

c/ f 

(Do you see) how those (papers) expose to public 
opinion the malignant nature of their editors and their 
writer, the poet laureate ! 

4-SI (^si) 

(J3 jc-3 i- S I (iqama-ye da‘va namudan ; with 

“ To take proceedings ” (against), 1924, No. 

27, p. 4, col. 4). 

^ ji ^ ^ 0 ST f ^ 

Jjl A5ikj3 w9 J.^j3 t^L^! 
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Oct, 

The Hajjia Khanum, the daughter of Hajji Aqa" Jan, 
is notified that the Public Prosecutor has taken proceedings 
against her in the Teheran Criminal Court, first division, on 
a charge of concealing stolen goods and of aiding in the 
theft. 

^6 1 

oti (iqama shudan) : “ To be adduced.’' 0 1 j\ 
1927, No. 24, p. 3, col. 1). 

. 4^1? I oUIjjI ^ ^^5 -cJl ^ 

On such occasions proofs indeed are also adduced of 
the goodness of the steps taken. 

C. E. Wilson, 

{To be continued) 



THE POLITICAL THEOBY OF ISLAM 


Sources. 

The sources of the principles of the Islamic political 
theory are co-extensive with the administrative and 
political tradition, experience and culture of the races 
within the comity of the ^Muslim nations. The faith 
contributes only a psychic bond ; it determines the at> 
titude of the spirit and defines the ethical aspects of its 
relation to social values of primary import ; but, in the 
government of the State, in the articulation in political 
and social norms of the peculiar necessities immanent in 
the cultural growth of a people and generally, in the 
vast sphere of secular utilities relating to the concerns 
of the corporate life in its broadest sense. Islam leaves to 
human initiative an almost unlimited scope of freedom 
to grow and shape its own types and processes of political 
organization. 

This flexible Avidth of the scope is, however, subject to 
certain limitations. The growth of Islam in Arabia, the 
growth of a polity in the Age of Faith and its propagation 
under the auspices of a great Arab State could not but 
influence the political culture of the nations subject to 
its imperial rule. The plain historic background of 
events in the early era of which the absence in the case of 
other religions helped the growth of legend and fiction has 
in a different manner proved the bane of the Islamic 
system. The sacred tradition transmitting to the nations 
of Islam the custom and the usage of the primitive Arab 
has consecrated archaic iorms of procedure ; it gives the 
events of a prior age a significance foreign to their first 
estate : the relative is dehned in terms of the absolute ; 
all ‘ representatives, surrogates, signs and implicates 
are subsumed into the texture of the polity which often 
exaggerates local tints, insisting more on the form than 
the spirit, crushing the social and the political initiati\ e 
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by fitting it within the Procrustean bed of precedent 
impeding sane, progressive growth. 

These features imprinted on the rigid structure of a 
declining social life arc the characteristics of a later age, 
when a reaction had set in not merely in religion, but in all 
the arts and sciences of secular life. In the beginning 
and during the three centuries of its early history. Islam 
was following a course of vigorous growth absorbing the 
most progressive tendencies of the past, evolving in its 
turn a tradition of culture which inspired one of the most 
brilliant phases of civilization in history. 

The international comity of culture which was thus 
brought into existence was rooted in the ethos of the 
new faith. It had its origin in the interaction of the 
cultural influences which began during the first organiza- 
tion of the Republic and received further impetus by the 
contact of different races under the common rule of the 
Arab Empire. Even before the rise of the n^w faith. 
Arabia was not altogether immune from foreign influences 
and it has been suggested that the religion of Islam “ so 
far from taking its rise among the secluded Arab tribes 
was a natural stage of development in the religious life 
of Western Asia.’'^ 

We might go further and justly claim that so far 
from having been only evolved in the midst of the 
general tide of West Asiatic civilization”^ or being a 
natural stage in its life, it marks an epoch in the evolution 
of universal human faith and so, far from being Arabian or 
West Asiatic, it forms a vital link in the continuity of 
human civilization— a natural stage not in the life of a 
particular region or people, but a stage in the general 
history of mankind. 

Jesus and Muhammad do not belong to any country 
or nation. Heirs to the cumulative tradition of all past 
ages, they work m direct communion with the universal 
instincts of human nature : they build up the motive 
forces of history and are themselves landmarks in the 
evolution of humanity. The coincidences born of the 
affinity of sunilar processes w^hich superficial observation 
is apt to attribute to intercommunication or influence 


(1) De Lacy OXeary •. Arabia before Muhammad, introd., p- v. 

(2) Ibid, p. 216. 
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are transmitted through secret channels and by that 
kind of sympathy which exists among the various por- 
tions of humanity/'* 

In the era following this> ci'eative epoch of her early 
history Islam was working with the cultural tradition of 
many nations of the ancient world ; and in the actual 
growth of the, types of the States and their institutional 
equipment, all elements, Aryan and Semitic, Indian and 
Mongol, combined to found her systems of administration. 

In studying, therefore, the principles of the political 
philosophy of Islam, we must examine sources both 
native and foreign which have moulded into a polity the 
beliefs, practices and institutions of the Arab people, 
which grew out of the heritage of thought represented by 
the Semitic civilizations of the past. This common 
tradition of the Semitic culture was influenced by geog- 
raphical contiguity which, on tlie one hand, placed the 
Arab in comimmication with Persia, and on the other 
with the Asiatic provinces of the Eastern Roman Empire. 
From these sources the Arab derived some of his political 
conceptions and borrowed certain aspects of his institu- 
tional polity. This proximity also influenced to a still 
more considerable degree the non-migratory elements 
which, specially in the period immediately preceding the 
rise of Islam, were being subjected to more or less in- 
tensive cultural impact when, in some Arab States, the 
bonds of political alliance were converted into the links 
pf supremacy and dependence. Hirah in "Iraq and later 
Yaman owed allegiance to Persia, while on the borderlands 
of Syria, the Christian State of Ghassan was a Roman 
Protectorate. 

In the government and internal organization of these 
States, crude but definite strata are discernible of the 
Perso-Hellenistic influence. This had affected to a 
great degree, both in conception and design in the or- 
ganized machinery of State control and the ritual of the 

^ ♦ Ernest Renan : Vie de Jesus (Paris, 1879), p. 47071. The follow- 
ing observations, p. 464, also deserve special notice : A la vue des 

merveilleuses creations des ages de foi, deux impressions ^galement 
fuaestes k la bonne critique historique s’elevent dans I'espnt. D'unc 
part, on est port^ a supposer ces creations trop impersonnelles ; on 
attribue a une action collective cc qui souvent a ete Toeuvre d’une 
volont6 puissante et d'un esprit superieur. D'une autre cot^, on se 
refuse k voir des homm-s comme nous dans les auteurs de cesmouve- 
tuents extraordinaires qui ont d^cid^ du soit del humanity. ' 
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court, the tradition that still survived of the political 
order of the Semitic States of the past. 

Mecca alone, situated at a great distance from these 
parts and in a sandy, sterile valley represented the genuine, 
though by no means the pure, tradition of the Arabian 
hinterland. For, even here, the conditions of commercial 
prosperity clustering round its sacred temple attracted 
from all parts of Arabia and the neighbouring country a 
large concourse of pilgrims and visitors who made of 
about three months in the year a sacred national season 
for purposes of commerce and gathering ; and their leading 
tribe, Qurcysh, was in constant commercial communica- 
tion with, on the one hand, the heart of the peninsula 
and on the other, various parts of Persia and the Roman 
Empire, Besides these influences, there was the Christian 
State of Najran, and the autonomous Jewish colony 
established in Yathreb after the fall of Jerusalem, alnd 
which, though thoroughly arabicised, still maintained the 
synagogue and exercised on its less civilized neighbours 
considerable social and intellectual influence. 

To tills age Islam came. The Qur’an created a new 
type of social order and found a new basis for political 
oVganization. Henceforth Arabia moves onward to an 
ever- broadening zone of political influence, conquering 
and assimilating new peoples, incorporating fresh factors 
in the varied achievements of her great civilization. In 
its broader aspects, the history of this movement may be 
divided into six periods representing different phases in 
the evolution of the political theory of Islam. 

The first period begimiing with the fact which serves 
as the starting-point of the new^ faith is entirely filled up with 
the origins and the growth of the first Islamic State and the 
enunciation of the basic principles of the social, legal 
and political structure of the system. The main interest 
of the period centres round the personality of the Prophet. 
The growth is almost unconscious, evolving itself slowly 
out of the facts of action guided by the voice of revelation. 
The phenomena which accompany this growth are so 
many-sided and tfie action moves with such dramatic 
rapidity that time is scarcely left for reflection and one is 
but too apt to miss the continuity of sequence and unity of 
the cultural process which was destined to create a re- 
ligion, a nation and an empire. Wars and truces, pacts 
and conventions and innumerable affairs of a purely 
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secular nature are intermingled with fasts and prayers, 
self-imposed privations and austerities, revealing the 
psychological background of life and action which m the 
interplay of motive and design show in the birth of a 
people the unity evolved out of the interaction of the 
most divergent factors of upheaval and resistance. 

In the second period (632-661) which We may call the 
Apostolic Age, the role of civilization is assumed by the 
immediate disciples of the Prophet from whom they had 
inherited the faith and the government of the new State. 
This period, which concludes with 661 A.D., the year of 
the assassination of * Ali, the fourth of the great rulers of 
the Republic, covers a phase of general Islamic develop- 
ment which, considered philosophically and m the inter- 
dependence of its causes and effects, is a complement of 
the Age of Faith. It consolidated the old positions and 
laid the foundations of the new order. Apart from its 
conquests which embraced the subjugation of the greater 
part of the Asiatic possessions of the Eastern Roman 
Empire, Persia and Egypt this period represents un- 
doubtedly one of the most formative epochs in the 
history of Islam. To it belong the official publication of 
the Qur'an, the first regular organization of the secular 
State, the settlement of the basic principles of the polity 
in its social, legal and political aspects and above all, the 
application of the Qur'an and the precedents of the Age 
of Faith to the problems of the rising Islamic Empire. 

In the actual drift of events, this period falls into two 
divisions ;* first, the early phase of democratic govern- 
ment under Abu Bakr and ‘Umar ; secondly, the phase 
of constitutional struggle following the short spell of 
peace under "TJthman, the appearance of the spirit of 
dissent and the events which led to his unfortunate as- 
sassination. ‘Alt’s tenure of office is filled up with a 
record of the dissensions which furnished the occasion, 
if not the cause, for an inter-tribal feud and are an in- 
terlude between the vigorous democracy of the first 
republic and the establishment of an undisguised monarchy 
under the rulers of the Umayyad dynasty. 

From the point of view of the development of political 
ideas this short phase contains the germs of all the move- 
ments which were destined to create a permanent division 

* Shah Wali-Ullah : Izalat'al-Khafa An KhilafatVl-Khulafa^ vol. I, 
p. 332. This work contains a most complete and learned exposition of 
the religious aspects of the political theory of Islam, 
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of loyalties within the Islamic body-politic. Beginning 
with an outburst, almost a riot, of public spirit in the 
van of the constitutional struggles, the movement grew 
into a civil war, primarily inter-tribal in its tnotive and 
origin : it opened a schism in both religion and politics 
and ranged the forces of Islam in narrow sectipnal groups 
swayed by conflicting allegiances. 

The time-honoured prestige of Qureysh which the 
events of the Age of Faith and the early Republic had 
converted into an unchallenged primacy had been ac- 
cepted as the inevitable outcome of facts of historic 
gro^vth. Their supremacy of intellect, their leadership 
in w^ai% their position as the mtelligentia of the nation, 
and their superior civic organization gave them a pre- 
cedence which w^as sustained by the rigid piety of the 
first two Caliphs, their austere asceticism, and the stern 
impartial hand with which they had administered the 
affairs of the State. 

Their rule had built up an administrative tradition 
and established certain criteria of public conduct and 
responsibility. Especially, ‘Umar’s enlightened rule had 
emphasised, no less by precept than by his personal 
example, the democratic nature of the State as a trust 
to be administered in the public interest, as a national 
institution which fitted every man into a proper place 
within the framework of the political order. The abuse, 
therefore, of privilege by the Umayyad agents of ‘Uthman’s 
rule, and the coincident fall in general administrative 
tone, caused wide criticism led by the non-Qureysh 
element which had supplied the man-power for the cam- 
paigns of the Empire and which ‘Umar had planted in 
colonies on the borders of Persia. Of these Kufah and 
Basrah were the most important centres which voiced 
the feeling of public discontent and led the revolt against 
the administration of ‘Uthman. 

The constitutional issues of the struggle were, however, 
obscured by the miasma of inter-tnbal conflict which 
ranged the loyalties of the nation on other principles. 
The revolt wms a failure : It led to a peripetia and only 
served to hasten the evil it had sought to avert. The 
wars which followed the rising only paved the way for the 
establishment of the Umayyad monarchy and heralded 
its triumph ; while the Kharijites, as the constitution- 
alists are hereafter called, were stigmatized as heretics 
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atid were ruthlessly suppressed b\^ the organized power 
of the State.* 

In the third period, which opens with the end of the 
Republic and the formal transfer of the Empire to Urn- 
ayyad rule, we have the beginnpigs of the controversy 
which brought into prominence the questions of the 
Imamat, the nature of the government, the rights of the 
people and the ruler's obligations. Seeds are also sown 
here of the great legal systems ; and sacred tradition, the 
corner-stone of the future polity, is beginning to be culti- 
vated with ardour. In the field of provincial administra- 
tion, the institutional machinery adopted in the earlier 
period from the existing departments of the Eastern 
Roman Empire is arabicised in point of language and 
personnel, while in matters relating to the ethics of royalty 
and the ritual of the court the inspiration is directly from 
Persia. 

In the adoption of the monarchic principle, m the 
early phase of their rule, the Umayvads were only mimick- 
ing a political mannerism which had no roots in the tradi- 
tion of their past. The influences of the actual transition 
were, therefore, but dimly felt ; and the cultural initiative 
of the early Caliphate, born of the individual dignity of 
life which was fostered by the democratic spirit of Islam 
had begun to manifest itself in the pursuit of the arts and 
sciences. 

Still, within the inner circle, the Umay}^ad Sovereigns, 
with the honourable exception of ‘Umar II. simply 
revelled in their triumph and reviled their vanquished 
foes. In the actual administration of the State, however, 
they were the leaders of the Arab National Movement and 
under them the empire attained to the zenith of its terri- 
torial expansion, reaching eastward as far as Bukhara 
and Samarqand in Central Asia and the Indian Sind ; 
while in the West it overthrew the Goths of Spain and 
laid the foundations of the glories of Seville, Cordoba and 
Granada. 

Beneath the outburst of energy which created this 
vast empire, signs are already visible of a vital decline. 
The creative harmony of the Republic, which had called 

♦For the general study of this period, see {Kanz~al-^^Ummal, 
vob III) ; Ibn Kuteybiyah Kiiabul-Imamai Wal-S?yc(Sah : Ibu IChaldun : 
KUab-ul "Ibar, etc. 
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forth a spirit of religious and intellectual fervour, was lost 
in the welter of partisan struggles which degraded per- 
sonality and depressed the leaven of public sentiment. 
A growing disaffection between the Arab and the subject 
nationalities at last burst forth in a revolt which put an 
end to the rule of the Umayyad d3masty. 

The fifth period, which begins with the accession of the 
‘Abbasids to power, is by far the most important epoch in 
the history of the development of Islamic political thought. 
The scientific criticism of the traditions, the study of 
histor3% and the cultivation of all the arts of religious and 
secular life provoked an efflorescence in literature and art 
which attained their culmination in the golden age of 
Al-Ma’mun the Magnificent. The study of Greek philo- 
soph\\ the contacts begun long ago with the traditions of 
Roman organization in the Asiatic provinces of the Eastern 
Roman Empire, and acquaintance with Indian notions of 
State-craft, created a rich political tradition which is 
preserved in writers like Turtushi, while the legal aspects 
of the theory'' are represented by the lawyers, of whom 
AbO Yusuf and Al-Mawardi are best known to us. 

But this advance in political thought is not coincident 
with improvement in the real national vigour which had 
characterized the early Umayyad rule. It had derived 
its inner vision from the early Caliphate which had grown 
in direct communion with the national culture of the 
Arab race, and the breach of social and political tradition 
under the later Umaj^yads had at last killed the vital and 
internal impulse which had created the democrac^^ of the 
Republic. 

In the actual tone of its administration the Islamic 
State begins to speak in the cosmopolitan accents of a 
civilized modern State : racial proclivities are frankly 
abandoned and Arabian National Expansion merges into 
the general Islamic movement. But the renaissance* 
which followed the free cultivation of the humanities 
snapped the bonds of the political cohesion and with 
the growing exhaustion of the Arab vitality disappeared 
the racial strength which had formed the mainstay of the 
Arab National State. 

This political decline begins to appear in the disintegra- 
tion of the Arab Empire, which now splits into a number 


* erf. Tabaqatul-Umanit p. 18 * 
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of independent kingdoms and principalities. They arc 
often independent States under national rule and despite 
a fotmal tie with the central institution of the Caliphate, 
which is held to be the essential sanction of their temporal 
power, there is a definite transition from allegiance to the 
religious principle to national individuality. 

And henceforward the forces of Islam are ranged in 
two cultural groups— ^Persian and Arab — -dividing be- 
tween them the temporal dominion of Asia. The minor 
dynasties of Khurasan, Jurjan, Faso, and Adharbeyjan 
paved the way for the restoration of Persia to its pre- 
Islamic integrity under the Buweyhids who were Persians 
and claimed descent from the royalty of ancient Iran. 
With the Fatemids ruling Egypt in the middle of the -ith 
century of the Hijrah and the Buweyhids supreme in the 
East, Shivaism became the dominant power in Islam. 

It was however the Samanid dynasty of Trans-Oxiana 
under whom the Persian tradition of the Sasanian era was 
rev ived. The movement soon expanded into a general 
Persian renaissance : Persia resumed her old national life 
and discarded the foreign garb she had assumed during 
the two centuries following the Arab conquest ; and the 
Persian language supplanted Arabic as the dominant 
language of civilization and culture in Middle Asia. Local 
interest, which had almost disappeared under the impact 
of Arab rule, was now revived and cities erstwhile left in 
the drab monotony of provincial rule became centres of 
vigorous civic life and nuclei of intensely national and 
regional cultures. 

Balance in the political sphere was however restored 
when, from the struggles of the 5th century of the Hijrah, 
the Turks emerged as the most powerful ruling force in 
the world of Islam. But the transition is more political 
than cultural ; the Seljuqids and the Atabeks were work- 
ing with the tradition and culture of the Samanid era. 

In several respects, th^se States make important 
contributions to the development of the general theory. 
To the national movement which they founded belong the 
celebrated Nizamu'bMulk, the Prime Minister of the 
Seljuqids, knowm to the history of political literature as 
the author of the Siyasai-N amah, his contemporary and 
rival, Hasan bin as Sabah, the founder of the order of the 
Assassins (Hashshashin) and the philosophical Batinis, 
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The greater part of the tradition, Hebraic, Greek and 
Persian, which had been collected during the ‘Abbasid 
Age was systematized and used to develop the theories 
bom during the schism of Islam. In the treatment given 
to learned subjects by the Persian writers of this period, 
political philosophy is usually a part of ethics and is 
practically confined to the description of the duties of the 
king and the subject and generally to topics covered by 
the ethics of the monarchy. 

This phase is brought to an abrupt close by the erup- 
tion of the Mongols from the Steppes of the Gobi which 
extinguished the political and cultural life of the Islamic 
States in Middle Asia. In the sixth period, introduced by 
the conversion of the Mongol stock, new factors of in- 
fluence are ushered in as a result of the contact of Islam 
with Chinese and Indian principles of political philosophy 
and laws, and the rising States of the Turks in both 
Central Asia and India. To this category also belong 
the glories of the Ottoman Empire, the later kingdom of 
Persia and the smaller States of Islam in different parts 
of Asia. 

Except during short intervals of enlightened rule, 
glimmering in the midst of general darkness, the tone of 
this period is of a narrower type : it is distinctly provincial 
without any special features of interest. Among the 
great names of the period in the Arab world, the highest 
place of honour belongs to Ibn Khaldun, the founder of 
the modern philosophy of history. He is, however, the 
exception, not the rule — a giant among pygmies, a relic of 
the palmy days when, in the period of their last struggles 
with Christian Spain, the Moors still preserved in their 
arts and humanities the cultural tradition of their glorious 
past. In the scientific study of the historical aspects of 
the political theory, the diapason closes full on the Prolego- 
mena which subjects the broader features of the problem to 
a critical examination. 

Among the States of this period, the greatest interest 
belongs to the imperial rule of Islam in India. Here, in 
what Gibbon would have called one of the convulsions of 
history, one age was married to another — the ancient 
Hindu to the mediaeval Islamic age. 

Here we see the attempt, for the first time made to 
transcend the narrow conception of a communal polity 
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And build up, nu a wider synthesis of cultures and peoples, 
a theory of citizenship based upon the recognition of the 
common, secular loyalties of different races and civiliza- 
tions, as a sufficient bond of political union. 

The impression created at a first glance by the history 
of Islam in India is one of a long record of ‘ huge changes 
and colossal displacements/ with a dark uniformity of 
almost phenomenal rise and decay, uninspired by any 
unity of internal development, A closer scrutiny, how- 
ever, reveals the link of continuity in the transition of 
ancient to mediaeval history, an almost dramatic unity 
of complications and resolutions : all indicative of an 
interior continuity of growth. 

Viewed in its relation to the growth of the political 
theory, the history of Muslim India may be divided into 
three periods of which the first may be said to begin with 
the Arab conquest of Sind and terminate with the down- 
fall of the Lodi dynasty m the sixteenth century of the 
Christian Era, During the three hundred years covered 
by this period, if we exclude the brief episode of the Arab 
conquest, no less than five dynasties swayed the political 
destinies of this continent. 

In the domain of positive achievement, all these 
States show a fertility of imagination which finds ex- 
pression not merely in the statement of the theory, but 
in the evolution of new types of the political order and 
their institutional equipment : for instance, the slave 
oligarchy of Altamish ; the utilitarian empiricisms of 
‘Alau’d-din, the radical experimentalism of Muhammad 
Tughlaq and the feudal institutions of Firuz. Each dy- 
nasty brings with its rule a new type of administration 
supplementing the political advance of the age preceding 
and grafting on the native Hindu organization the im- 
press of its genius and individuality. 

In the second period of her political growth, which 
begins with the rise of the Mughals to imperial rule, 
India is confronted with the influence of another culture 
in the combination of Islamic concepts of administration 
with the hardy discipline of the Yasao which first 
ushers in the idea of a secular State. To this phase 
should be assigned the constructive achievement of 
Sh^r Shah, the frankly secular organization of Akbar 
which strove to evolve a new broader synthesis of cultures 
and a new polity of moral and social purpose. 
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In the third period, Aurangzeb^ sought to reviyfe/thtJ 
orthodox order of the earlier era. But the attempt 
ended in nothing ; it eventually evoked a wide-spread 
revolt and split the empire into a large number of States 
under their local dynasties. After this period, which 
synchronizes with a phase of decline, the development of 
the Islamic political theory ceases to be of interest to the 
student of general history. 

Of the other States Avhich ruled Islam during this 
period, the tw^o most important powers are Turkey and 
Persia, ruling respectively the bulk of the Sunni and 
Shia‘ populations of the Muslim world. Despite certain 
features of interest evolved in the course of a long ex- 
perience in administration, their achievements in the 
development of the political theory are of a type which 
affiliates them with the evolution of the preceding era 
and presents few aspects of striking individuality. 

These six periods in the history of Islam represent the 
diverse phases through which the growth of the political 
idea may be traced. In the first course of events which 
may be said to have terminated with the decline of the 
‘Abbasid empire in the Dth century, the immediate object 
of our study is the unified Islamic State, which, beginning 
with the regular organization of a government under the 
Prophet, grew rapidly under his immediate disciples and 
attained to the zenith of its imperial expansion under the 
rulers of the Umayyad dynasty. The central nucleus 
throughout this development is the Arab race which 
represents the tradition of conquest and rules the empire. 

Despite the theoretic equality of all Muslims, the 
status liberty the full accession to piolitical privilege is only 
the natural birthright of the Arab. For non-Arabs in 
general, the position varies from age to age. Except 
under the rule of the Republic the reign of ‘Umar II, or 
during the ^Abbasid age, which admitted the non-Arab 
element to an equal political franchise, they enjoyed no 
more than a civifole sub s^iffragiOy expanding through 
artificial affiliations with the Arab clans to full free status 
within the State. 

For the Zimmis, the polity provides no place ^yithin 
its fold. They existed as a community outside the 
Muslim or ruling class. Among the civic amenities they 
enjoyed under the empire was ‘ the personal imperium ’ 
for eommunal concerns to which certain aspects of political 
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jurisdiction were delegated under the protection of the 
State. 

In the ‘Abbasid age the Arab State laid the foundations 
of a cosmopolitan order which admits its Arab and non- 
Arab subjects tc a position of equal citizenship within the 
Empire. The process was, however, accompanied by the 
enfeeblement of that national strength which had made 
the Arabs the dominant political power in Asia. 

Of the general development in the States rising out 
of the disintegration of the Arab Empire the broader 
features have been indicated in the foregoing survey. 
The movement is for the recovery of the regional contacts 
lost during the last centuries of Arab imperial rule. 

In studying, therefore, tlie Islamic political theory, 
we must begin with a critical and detailed analysis of the 
bases of the political organization in pre-Islamic Arabia — 
its social structure, its psychology as revealed in the 
values of the social and political culture which formed the 
bedrock cf the future polity of Islam, In the forms in 
which the integration of these elements is familiar to us, 
the process is complicated by the interaction of the 
cultural factors of different origin, unconsciously embodied 
in the life of the people and lying at the root of their 
instincts and aspirations. Such are the elements comm- 
on to the general polity of the Semitic race ; the cumula- 
tive tradition of the Nabataean States and the Imperialism 
of Himyar, the influence of the Jewish colonies of Yathreb 
and of the Christian State of Najran, besides the influences 
derived through Persian and Hellenistic sources. 

The second element in the development of the Islamic 
political theory is the Qur’an, the forts et origo of all that 
developed in later Islam. It founded, as we have indicated 
above, a new type of social order and a new basis for polit- 
ical organization. Ancillary to it, and supplementing its 
law by the record of actual precedent, is the tradition of 
the Age of Faith, which records the historical process of 
the application of the Qur’an to the actual conditions of 
the social and political order. 

In a distinct category, we must place foreign influences 
which worked with the national culture of the Arab State 
to create several important aspects of the Islamic polity 
Among these, the first place belongs to Persian influences, 
of which three strata are visible in the growTh of Islamic 
politic0.1 theories and institutions. 
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The earliest phase belongs to the period immediately 
preceding Islam, the second begins with the Republic 
when, after the conquest of Persia, the basis of imperial 
organization was placed on institutions directly borrowed 
from the Persian model. From this time onwards, the 
Persian influence continues throughout the history of 
Islam. From Persia the Um'iyyads borrowed their ritual 
of royalty ; the ‘Abbasids were Persia’s pupils and the 
builders of the future civilization of Islam are the Persians, 
who w^ere the first to take a place in the atmosphere of 
light created by the progressive policy of the ‘Abbasid 
age. A third period of Persian influence begins during 
the decline of the Arab Empire when the role of civilization 
in Middle Asia is assured by non-Arab peoples who found 
their own national States and evolved political theories 
based on the culture of the preceding period. 

Another cultural factor in the growth of Islamic 
political thought, more common to the philosopher than 
to the lawyer or the jurist, is the Graeco-Roman in- 
fluence, derived partly through actual contact with the 
tradition, and partly through the study, of Greak classical 
literature during the saturnine age of the ‘Abbasid civil- 
ization. Aristotle’s treatise on Government and Platon's 
Republic and Lares are well-known to Muslim students of 
philosophy,* They were the subject of interesting 
speculation which are valuable as the efforts of Islamic 
authors to frame a philosophical theory of the State. 

But the most important aspects of the development, 
the rise of civil law and jurisprudence, have developed in 
spheres entirely separated from the orbits of Gr^co- 
Roman influence. Not merely in material, but in their 
method and dialectics, they strike out original lines 
radically different in spirit from anything known to the 
Romans. They make legislation entirely dependent upon 
the consensus of public opinion : the principle of the 
/jma’ implies the recognition of the ultimate source of law 
in the political sovereignty- of the Nation from which the 
social and the political laws derive their moral authority. 

To another category belong the minor influences 
predominant in local cultures, but only of secondary 
importance in the general history of the theory. These 
are the contributions individually made to general ad- 
ministrative development by the Turks, Mongols and 


* Tabagatu'UUmam, p. 23 and 54, 
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Indians. The former bring in the conception of the 
secular State and the discipline of Yasao* which find their 
culmination in the theory of the State under Akbar ; the 
latter have contributed besides their ethics of royalty, 
the rajaniti of the ancient Hindus, a considerable culture 
of institutional life embodied in the administrative theory" 
of Islamic rule in Mediseval India. 

Besides these aspects of study, there is considerable 
literature consisting of the independent speculations of 
Muslim thinkers and their theories, elaimmg to derive 
their sanction from the Qur'an and the traditions of the 
Age of Faith. To appreciate the trend of political growdh, 
it is necessary to study not only the intellectual attitude 
of each period of Islamic history, but the social conditions 
which dictate the political convention and are its iustifica- 
tion. 

Except the constant factors of Ethics, the hypotheses 
of political science are tentative : the institutions are 
variables determined by social or intellectual necessity 
which must first be ascertained in order to discover their 
cultural value or importance. The question cannot, 
therefore, be dissociated from history, Avhich alone can 
furnish the perspective through which we can follow the 
process underlying the groAvth of the political idea in 
Islam, 

During the eight periods into which I have divided 
the history of the political theory, the essential formative 
idea is borne from one age to another, ingrained in the 
ethos of the succeeding age ; there is thus, through the 
cultural variety of different countries and nations, a con- 
tinuity of tradition crystallizing in its legal and political 
norms the precedents of each preceding age. 

* The influence of Yasao is generally condemned by the later 
divines of Islam. Shaukani calls it an obsession (see ‘ Lgdu I JaTnTfuin)^ 
Al-Hikrizi goes so far as to assign to this word the philological basis 
of AhSiyasah, the Arabic synonym for “ politics.” 
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MUSLIM COLONIES IN INDIA BEFORE THE 
MUSLIM CONqUEST 

{Coniinutd from our last issue.) 

Ibn Batutah, the famous traveller of Morocco, who 
came to India at that time and was going to China with 
a reply embassy from Muhammad Tughlaq, went from 
Delhi to Khambayat, and from Khambayat to Coromandel 
whence ships sailed to China. He has mentioned the 
Islamic settlements on his route and their rulers. His 
account show^s the places w'here Muslims lived undei 
Hindu governments and also describes their condition. 

Khambayat 

Passing through Daulatabad and Sagar jT U Ibn- 
Bat Utah reached Khambayat, which w^as a large port of 
Gujerat. Though this port w^as nominally bound up with 
the Delhi empire, yet all commerce, business, and influence 
w^as commanded by the merchants and sailors of Arabia 
and ‘Iraq who had been long settled here. There w^ere 
plenty of the Muslims of Arabia, Traq and Persia in every 
dhection and there w^ere mosques and monasteries built by 
them. Ibn Batutah says : “ This is the finest towm in 

respect of its mosques and other buildings. The reason 
is that the majority of the inhabitants have trade relations 
with foreign countries. They always build fine buildings 
and handsome mosques and try to vie wdth one another. 
Among stately buildings is the palace of Samari , 

Nestling to it is a mighty mosque. The house of Gazaruni 
prince of merchants, is also veiy large and 
there is a mc^que attached to it. The house of the 
merchant Shamsu'd-din Kulah-doz (cap-sewer) is very 
large. In the town is the monastery of Haji Nasir 
who was an inhabitant of the town of Diyar-Bakr in Traq. 
Another monastery is that of Khw^aja Ishaq where provi- 
sions are distributed to beggars.’'* 

* Safarnaniak-i-Ibn4-Batuiah ^Arahi, published by the Kheyriyih 
Press ( ji;^ ) in Egypt, vol. 2, pp. 128, 129. 
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Gawi and Gandhar were both ports attached to Bha- 
ruch (‘Ain-i-Akbari), Ibn Batutah left Khambayat and 
first reached Gawi and then Gandhar. He says that both 
these coastal towns are under the possession of Raja 
Jalini j who is under the supremacy of Islam. He 

finds Muslims here, most of whom were the courtiers and 
officers of the Raja. One of them was Khwaja Bahrah 
d , another was Nakhoda Ibrahim, who owned six ships, 
Ibn Batutah boarded one of the ships of Nakhoda Ibrahim 
and his brothers. The name-^ of the ships were Jdgir U 
and ilaniirat o j . There were fifty thousand archers 
and sixty negro soldiers in the ships. 

Beyram ^ jc 

This is a small island four miles off the Indian coast 
(this is not the Beyram situated near Aden), It was for- 
merly in Hindu hands; later, it came under Muslim pos- 
session. At the time of Ibn Batutah Gazruni the 

prince of merchants, built it and populated it with Muslims. 

Gogah aTjJ 

Gogah or Ghogah (near modern Bhaunagar) was 

governed by Raja Dankil. There were large markets in 
this large town. He saw here a mosque ascribed to Hazrat 
Khizr (believed by the multitude to be the saver of the 
drowming). There was a band of Haidari faqirs. 

Cha?idapur ^ 

Our traveller leaves Gogah for Chandapur, called 
Sandapur j yj^^ by the Arabs and which I took to be 
Singapur on the ground of verbal resemblance ; but really 
it lay near Goa. He finds here a State ruled over by a 
Muslim, Sultan Jamalu'd-din Hanuri ollaL* 

whose father Hasan was a navigator. Sultan Jamalu'd- 
din owed allegiance to Raja Harib (the correct name is 
Harir and he was the ruler of Vijayyanagar). Here there 
was a separate locality for the Hindus and a separate 
locality for the Muslims. Here there w^as a stately mosque 
ivhich, in the eyes of Ibn Batutah, equalled the mosques 
of BaghdM. 
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Near Chandapur was a small population on the coast 
which had a church too. He saw m an idol house there 
a Muslim sufi in the ^uise of a yogi w^ho talked only wdth 
signs and gestures. 


Hanur j 

Hanur called Haunur j yj^ and still existing in 

the district of northern Kanra I within the boundaries 
of Bombay, was the real centre of Sultan JamMu’d-din's 
power. Ibn Bat Utah met here Sheykh Muhammad Naguri 
jT J . a pious founder of a monastery , and the 

theologian Isma^il. who was a teacher of the Qur’an, 
Nurird-din ‘Ali Qadi and an Imam. He found one strange 
thing here, that men and women alike w'ere educated. He 
saw in the towm girls' schools and *23 schools for boys. 
The Muslim women of Hanur, like the Hindu women.wore 
‘saris.’ Trade w^as the means of livelihood. Here Ibn 
Batutah got a message and a present for the Muslim yogi. 
The inhabitants were followers of Imam Shafi‘i, which 
means that they were Arabs or their descendants. 

Malabar 

Ibn Batutah's ship starting from Hanur touched the 
coast of Malabar. He says that there is a distance of twm 
months' journe}" between Chandapur and Kolain, w^hich is 
the extent of these lands. This is the land of pepper. 
There are twelve Hindu Rajas, great and small, in this 
land. The pow^erful Rajas have an army fifty thousand 
strong, wdiile the small ones have a force three or four 
thousand strong. A wooden gate with the Raja's name 
upon it marks the frontier between two States. In spite 
of Hindu government in these places the Muslims are held 
in high respect. Betw^een Chandapur and Kolam at every 
half mile there is a w^ooden house with shops and mounds 
where every traveller. Hindu or Muslim, takes rest. 'Near 
every house is a well w'here a Hindu gives water to all 
people. The Hindus get water in pots, the Muslims in 
‘uk’ iljl (a wooden contrivance through which water 
flows). The Hindus do not allow Muslims to be shown 
into their homes, nor do they allow them to eat in their 
pots. If they let any Muslim eat in their pot, they break 
it or give it aw^ay to him. But in places where there are 
no Muslims they cook food for Muslims, and serve it on 
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plantain leaves. They give away what remains of the food 
to kites, crows, and dogs. At every manzil (halting-place) 
there are Muslim inhabitants with whom travellers stay. 
They buy everything for them and cook food for them. 
If the Muslim population did not exist at different places, it 
would have been difficult for Muslims to travel. Even if a 
Hindu sees a Muslim wayfarer on the road, he takes to 
flight. 

Ahi Sarur jj ^ 

He mentions the town of Malabar which he first enters 
as Abi Sarur. Abul-Fidfi has written it as ‘ Yasrur 
Ibn Batutah. says : It is a small port. There is a 

population of Muslims here, too. The greatest among 
them is Sheykh Juma^ah widely known as Abi Sittah 

^ ij\. He is a very generous man and he has distributed 
his ’Wealth among beggars and poor people. 

Paknur j 


From Abi Sarur he comes to Paknur ( This is a place in 
Madras in the South, famous as Barkur j. At the time 
of Ibn Batutah it was under the rule of the Vijayyanagar 
kingdom). He says that the name of the Raja of this 
place is Basdeo. He had thirty war-ships, but the admiral, 
who was a Muslim, was not good-natured and used to rob 
merchants. When a ship comes here the Raja exacts 
something as port duty. The Raja treated Ibn Batutah 
verv courteously* Huseyn Salat is an eminent man in this 
town. There are qadis and khatibs and there is a mosque, 
too, built by Huseyn Salat. 


Mangalore 

He leaves Paknur and casts anchor at Mangalore. He 
says : '' This is the largest port of Malabar and many 

merchants of Persia and Yaman land here. Tlie Raja of 
this place is Ramdeo. There are four thousand Muslims 
here, and they live in a separate quarter of their 
Sometimes they fight with the native inhabitants, but 
the Raja intervenes and a compromise is reached. 1 here 
is a qadi here of fine parts. He is very generous : his ^^^me 
is Badru’d-din; he is a native of Ma'bar (Coromandal) 
and belongs to the Shafi‘i faith. When the Raja sent his 
son as a hostage in the ship, I landed at the Qadi s request 
and I was entertained for three days. 
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Hill 

Though no port of the name of Hili exists to-day, yet 
sixteen miles away from Cannanore a fringe of mountain 
juts out towards the North into the sea and is known as 
‘ K6h-i-Hili ' or the mountain of Hili. Ibn Batutah says : 

It is a large and handsome city. Giant ships come here 
and ships from China halt here. It is sacred both to the 
Hindus and the Muslims, and all the shipmen make 
offerings in the mosque. There is a treasure of offerings 
which is under the care and supervision of one Huseyn, 
the Imam of the mosque. Huseyn Wazzan is the 

Sirdar (leader) of the Muslims. A number of students get 
their stipends from the treasury of offerings in the mosque. 
There is a house of provisions connected with the mosques 
and food is distributed to poor Muslims.'' Ibn Batutah 
met here a dervish from Africa who had travelled in India, 
China and Arabia. 


Jarpatan 

This was a place within the area of Malabar and perhaps 
now known as Kandapuram Among the mosques 

built in Malabar on the conversion of the Raja of Malabar 
to Islam one was built here also. Ibn Batutah says, 
‘‘ The name of the Raja of this place is Koel Ji/", He is 
a powerful Raja in Malabar and his ships go to Persia, 
Yanian, and Oman.’' He saw liere a scholar of Baghdad, 
whose brother was a rich merchant and who left a large 
fortune behind him. The Hindu Rajas do not levy any 
death-tax upon Muslim inheritance which is entrusted to 
the Sirdar of Muslims on the death of a person. Ibn 
Batutah says that when he left the place the scholar w^as 
leaving for Baghdad with all the goods and riches of his 
dead brother. 


Dah Patan 

This too is under the supremacy of Raja Koel and is 
a large towm on the sea-coast. There are plenty of gardens ; 
cocoanuts, pepper, betel, and ‘arwu' (a kind of vegetable) 
are found in abundance. There is a very handsome tank 
excavated by one of the ancestors of Raja Koel, in which 
red chiselled stones are set. There are four domes on all 
the four corners of the tank and near it is a mosque built 
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by one of the forebears of Raja Koel. The Muslims bathe 
and perform ablutions in the tank and offer prayers in the 
mosque. It is said that the Raja was a Muslim. Ibn 
Batutah heard from the inhabitants the story of the Raja’s 
conversion to Islam. At the place where the mosque 
stood there was a tree which shed every autumn leaves 
bearing the Kalimah There is no God but God and 
Muhammad is the Messenger of God'’). The Hindus and 
the Muslims divided among themselves these leaves which 
were efficacious in curing the sick. Impressed by this 
miracle, the Raja embraced Islam. He could read the 
Arabic script. His son, who did not take to Islam, had 
the roots of the tree cut down. But the tree again shot 
up. At the time of Ibn Batutah the tree was standing 
near the mosque. There was an archway in front of it, 

I 

Budh Pat an 

The ship, starting from Dah Patan, reached Budh 
Patan where there was a mosque built by the converted 
Muslim Raja of the first century A.H. Ibn Batutah says 
that this, too, is a large town on the sea-coast (perhaps this 
is the town of Chalyam situated near modern Bey pur 
j . Ibn Batutah says that the Brahmans, who form 
the majority of the population, are open enemies of the 
Muslims. There are no Muslims. Outside the town there 
is a mosque on the sea-coast. Muslim travellers stay here. 
The reason why this mosque, too. is spared is this. Once 
a certain Brahman demolished its roof and set the beams 
to his own house. His house caught fire and he was 
burnt to ashes together with his house, family and effects. 
Since then no Brahman wishes ill to this mosque ; rather 
they guard it. There is an arrangement of drinking-water 
for "travellers. There is a network on the door to ward 
off birds. 


Pindarni 

Starting from Budh Patan our traveller reaches 
Pindarni which he calls Findarinah and which lies sixteen 
miles north of Calicut. He says : ‘‘ It is a very large 

town. There are three localities inhabited by Muslims 
and in each locality there is a mosque. On the sea-coast 
there is a spacious Jami' mosque facing the sea. The 
Qadi and Imam is a native of Oman, Ships from China 
halt here in summer/' 
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Calicut 

Now our traveller arrives at Calicut, the famous port 
of Malabar. He says ; “ This is the largest port in 

Malabar. Merchants of China. Java, Ceylon, Maidive, 
Yaman. Persia, nay. of the whole world, come here. The 
port is among the largest ports in the world. The Raja 
is a Hindu and his title is Zeymur (Samri). He shaves 
his beard as do the Europeans whom I have seen. But 
the chief of traders and merchants is a Muslim whose name 
is Ibrahim Shah-Bandar. He is a native of Bahreyn, of 
scholarly tastes, and of a generous disposition. Merchants 
from all sides have their meals at his board. The Qadi of 
the town is Faklirii‘d-din ‘Uthmani and the head of the 
monastery is Shihabu'd-din Gazrimi. The people in India 
and China who vow to make offerings to the memory of 
Abu Ishaq Gazruni come to this monastery to make 
offerings. Nakhoda Mithqal who lives here is a. very 
famous and w^ealthy marine merchant and he has his own 
ships which fetch commercial commodities from India. 
Yaman, China, and Persia." The Raja's representatives 
Sheykh Shihabu'd-din and Ibrahim Shah- Bandar welcorned 
him as the ambassador of Muhammad Tughlak with 
drums and trumpets and banners. Ibn Batutah says 
that the Raja of Calicut is very just and impartial. Once 
the nephew of the Raja's vicegerent snatched awmy the 
sword of a Muslim merchant. The merchant complained 
to his uncle who, after making inquiries, ordered his 
nephew to be sliced in two pieces with the same sword. 

Ships of China start from this place. Ibn Batutah 
had to wait for months for fine weather. The owner of 
the ship was Suleyman Safdi. By his mistake Ibn Batu- 
tah’s goods and luggage were loaded in the ship while he 
was left on the coast. He started by land for Kolam 
where he boarded the ship. 

Kolam 

Kolam is included in modern Travancore. Ibn 
Bathtah says : “ This is the handsomest tow’n in the 

whole of Malabar. The markets, too, are fine. The 
merchants are so rich and influential that they buy whole 
ship-loads at a time and keep the wares in their godowns 
to sell them. There are plenty of Muslim merchants here, 
the most influential of whom is ‘Alau’d-din, a native of 
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Ava. There is a considerable number of Traqis here. 
The QMi of the town is a learned scholar from Qazwin. 
The wealthiest Muslim in the town is Muhammad Shah 
Bandar whose brother (Taqiu’d-din is a very learned 
scholar* The Jami* mosque here is good and handsome. 
The name of the Raja is Taruri. ‘Banate deyri ’ J 
means Raja in this language. He respects the Muslims 
very highly and is very just-minded. Here there is a 
monastery of Sheykh Fakhru’d-din, son of Sheykh Fakhr- 
u’d-din. 

Chalyat 

On account of the destruction of ships Ibn Batfitah 
had to come to Calicut by the same route. He halted at 
Chalyat, called Shalyat by the Arabs and now known as 
Shalyah 4*1 Li . It was situated near Calicut. Ibn 
Batutah praises the fine quality and design of cloths woven 
here. Leaving this place he reached Hanur j ^ , from 
Hanur to Chandapur (Goa). He learns that the Raja 
(perhaps the Raja of Vijayyanagar) has fought against 
Sultan Jamalu’d-dm Hanuri and annexed that State. 
Boarding the ship here, Ibn Batutah left for Maidive. 

MaMive 

There was a large population of Arab Muslims and 
they were ruled over by Sultan Khadijah. It has been 
already described. 


Ceylon 

From Maidive he w^ent to Ceylon, The Raja at that 
time was Arya Chakravarti. He had many ships which 
sailed up to Yaman. He understood the Persian tongue. 
On account of the footprint (of Adam) there was a constant 
incoming and outgoing of Arab and Persian dervishes. 

Gali d't 

After a lot of wandering he reached Gali (Qali), the 
harbour of Ceylon. Even today ships start from this 
place to Europe and Australia. The owner of the ships of 
this port was Nakhoda Ibrahim. Boarding the ship at 
Colombo and Batala dOa; he came again to Ma‘bar, 
(Coromandal) on the Indian coast in the ship of Nakhoda 
Ibr^im. 

7-D 
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Ma'^bar {Coromandel) 

VtTien Ibn Batutah reached Coromandel its ruler was 
Ghiyasu’d-din Wamoghani j It the same 

government that was established here after the conquests 
of Malik Kafur, ‘Alau’d-din Khilji s officer. It was pro- 
bably 741 A.H. (1341 A.D.). At the end of this century 
the Raja of Vijayyanagar exterminated this Islamic govern- 
ment. Madura was its capital. 

Drvar Samandar 

The Hosyala dynasty ruled over the country covered 
by the modern Mysore State. They had their capital at 
Dwar Samandar. The reigning Raja at that time was 
Balaldeo, Ibn Batutah relates that his army was one lac 
strong. The army included twenty thousand Muslims, 
all of whom were," says Ibn Batutah, fugitive criminals, 
thieves and robbers. But it is not known whence they 
came. Perhaps Ibn Batutah has written all this in the 
fury of rage since they were fighting at that time against 
Ghiyasu’d-din who was the ruler of Coromandel and the 
husband of the sister of Ibn Batutah's wife. 

Vijayyanagar 

The mighty Hindu kingdom of Vijayyanagar extended 
from the river Kistna to the sea-coast. It is an amazing 
fact that while, on the one hand, it was perpetually at war 
on land with the Islamic kingdom of the Bihmanis, on the 
other hand, by sea it had relations with the Muslim kings 
of Arabia and Persia, Mirza Shahrukh ( ^ ), son 

of Timur, had sent an embassy here. Maul ana Kamalu’d- 
din ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq was the leader of the deputation. On 
coming back, he wrote an account of the glory and grand- 
eur of Vijayyanagar which has been quoted by Kliavind 
Shah in the last portion of Raudat-us-Safa ^jjand 
in the geographical portion of Habibu’s-Seyyar under the 
names of Mangalore, Calicut, and Vijayyanagar. 
There were ten thousand Muslims in the Viyayyanagar 
army and the Raja respected them on account of their 
military sense. The Rajas had a mosque built and the 
Qur’an was held in reverence.* 


♦ 


Firishta, vol. 1, p. 833 . (Nawal Kishore Press). 
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Sind — the Sixth Centre 


As has been already mentioned the Arabs conquered 
the territory stretching from Deybal (Thath onwards 
at the end of the first century A,H., but the fact is that, 
even before this conquest, nay, before the invasion, there 
were Muslim inhabitants in Sind. Five hundred Arab 
Muslims under the leadership of an Arab Sirdar fled away 
from Makran to Raja Dahir of Sind. Muhammad bin 
Qasim conquered Sind and Multan at the end of the first 
Muslim century. After that, fora century and a quarter, 
this country became a province, first of the Damascus 
Government and then of the Baghdad Government. 
Towards the middle of the third century A. H., after Mii^ta* 
sam bi’llah, the weakness of the centre gave rise to fissiparous 
tendencies and Arab governors became independent in a 
way. After this the Hindus annexed some parts and 
the Muslims founded little States at various places. Some 
Muslim States existed in Sind right up to the days of the 
conquest of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni and two of them 
were, comparatively speaking, large ones. One w^as situa- 
ted in Mansurah on the border of Sind and the other in 
Multan on the extreme boundary of Sind. The Arab 
travellers who came here till the end of the 4th century 
A.H. describe both these Islamic States. Before Mahmud, 
there were scores of Muslim scholars and traditionists in 
Multan, Mansurah, Deybal and other towns. One of 
them was Abu Ma’ther Najhih of Sind, who flourished 
in the second centur}^ and who was a student of the 
Prophet’s biography. He was so much respected that, 
when he died the Khalifah Al-Mahdi led the funeral 
prayers. A famous Arabic poet (of Sind) of the same 
age was Abu ‘Ata Sindhi whose pronunciation was not 
admirable but the merit of whose ^krabic verses was 
admitted even by the Arabs. If the names of other 
celebrities be recounted, a volume would be made. Hence 
I leave out other names. 


After the conquest of Sind the Arabs established their 
settlements. The tribes of Qureysh, Kalb Tamim, Asad 
and various tribes of the Hijaz and Yaman settled down 
in sundry towns and their government existed, in some 
form or other, from Multan to the sea right up to the 
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middle of the third century A. H. But the jealousies 
and rivalries and ci\il wars between the Arabs of Yaman 
and those of the Hijaz annihilated them and many lands 
slipped out of their hands. But the States of Multan 
and Mansurah (Sind) existed till Mahmud’s invasion. 
I want to describe these with some details. 

Multan 

It has been mentioned above that this town was 
annexed by the Arabs in the first century A.H (7th 
century A.D.) and remained from that time to Mahmud’s 
time under Arab rule. Every Arab traveller of the third 
and fourth centuries has mentioned it. Even at the time 
of Mahmud's invasion and afterwards there were Muslim 
settlements here. In the beginning, this town, like other 
towns of Sind, was within the ambit of the Omayyad 
dominions. After thirty or forty years the wheels of 
Fortune took a new turn. In 132 A.H. the ' Abbasids 
replaced the Omayyads and held in their hands the reins 
of the Islamic empire. The centre of government shifted 
from Damascus to Baghdad. Multan remained bound up 
with the ‘Abbasid Government till about the beginning 
of the third century A.H., that is, till MuTasam’s time. 
Then it happened that whenever a king was powerful 
he kept intact his possession over distant towns. But 
if the king was weak, the governors of the towns became 
independent. Multan remained under the governors of 
Sind and Mansurah for some time ; but later threw off the 
yoke of Sind and became a self-governing State. The 
date of this independence is probably the middle of the 
third century A. H. 

Multan denotes not a single town but a whole province 
which was sometimes a State, nay, a kingdom. Mahalabi, 
Minister of Egypt, wrote in the fourth century A.H. : 
Its'boundaries are wide. It extends up to Makraii on the 
West and up to Mansurah (Sind) in the South.^ The 
Kannauj, which lay near the river Sind, was included in 
Multan in 300 A.H.^ According to census reports there 
were one lac and twenty villages within the orbit of the 
Islamic State of Multanl^ 


(1) Taqwimul-hiddan by Abu'l-Fida, p. 850> (Paris). 

(2) Mas‘udi, vol. 1, p. 872, (Pans). 

(3) Ihid, p. 875. 
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It has been a rule more often than not in old kingdoms 
that the non-official sects of a religion flee for refuge 
to the borderland. The fire -worshipping Iranians and 
Christians of Byzantium did so. Such was the case with 
the Muslim Arabs. In Qazdar there was a population of 
Khariji Muslims and they had their own government. 
So Multan, too, became the refuge of a sect of Shi-as 
known as Isma’ilis who. later on, established their govern- 
ment there. They were pure Arabs and called themselves 
the descendants of Samah bin Lul ijJ ^ * 

Who were Batin Samah ? 

Among the early ancestors of Qureysh there Avas one 
Lfi'i bin Ghaiib. One of his descendants was Samah. 
This family was known as Banu Samah.^ In the history 
of Islam this family attained to grandeur during 
Mu‘tadad's ( Xitru,-) time. In the province of Oman in 
Arabia there were plenty of Kharijis (Schismatics). 
Muhammad bin Qasim, who was sent to chastise them, 
defeated them and established his government in Oman 
where the Sunnah became the ruling force. He is the 
first Amir of his dynasty and after him his descendants 
ruled over that State. In 305 A.H. their natural jealousies 
led to internecine strife. The Qaramitah who were gaining 
strength in Bahreyn made capital out of the situation 
so much so that in 317 A. H. Abu Tahir Qaramati 
annexed Oman to the Qarmatian possessions.^ The 
sea- trade between Oman and Sind had existed for a very 
long time and the relation of the Samanid with Smd was of 
long standing. A slave of the Samanid, Ghulam Fazl bin 
Mahan and some members of his dynasty ruled over 
Sandan in Sind from Ma'mun's time to the time of Ah 
Mu‘tasam billah, but fratricidal warfare put an end to 
this rule.® 

It would be no wonder if, after the extinction of their 
kingdom in Oman, the Samanids, fleeing from the Qar- 
matianSj had migrated to Sind and from Sind to Multan 
where God blessed them with a new kingdom, 

(1) Ibn Khaldiin has often made it clear that many ethnologists 

do not recognise the descent of Banu S&mah from this 

Samah bin Lu'i. Jj) ^ Ibn Khaldun, voL 1, p, 324 and vol. 
4, p. 93. 

(2) Ibn Khaldun, vol. 4, p. 93. 

{S) BalUdhari, p. 446, (Leiden). 
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However that may be the Samanids were the nobles of 
Multan. We first find mention of their independent 
State at the end of the third century A.H. 

Banu Manbah 

First of alL Ibn Rastah, whose date is 290 A.H., says 
in the geographical portion of his book Kitabu'l'aHaq’Un- 
Nafsiyah There is a people in Multan who claim descent 
from Samah bin Luh.^ They are called Banu Manbah. 
They are the rulers there and in the Khutbah they 
mention the Amir-ul-Mu'mimn. When Indian Rajas 
attack them they, too, move forward with their large 
army from Multan, fight with them and, by virtue of their 
strength and wealth, overpower them.’'^ 

Ten years later MasTidi arrives at Multan, in 300 A.H. 
“ The Amir of Multan (I have mentioned that the govern- 
ment is in the hands of Samah bin Lu’i bin Ghalib) has an 
army, and he is powerful. Multan is among the great 
frontier provinces of the Islamic Empire. Under the 
control of Multan there are a hundred thousand and twenty 
villages which have been reckoned. Here there is the 

famous idol-house The income of the Amir 

of Multan mostly depends upon the sweet-smelling wood 
which is sent to this idol-house from distant places. 
Whenever Hindus attack Multan and the Muslims are 
not prepared to face the attack they give out the threat of 
demolition of the idol-house, whereupon the Hindu armies 
go back. I went to Multan after 300 A.H. and the ruler 
at that time was ‘Abdullah Manbah bin Asad Qarshi 
Sami 

Forty years after Mas‘udi, Istakhri came 

to India in 34-0 A.H. He says : — 

“ The town of Multan is half of Mansurah. There 
is an idol-house here ; pilgrims come from distant places 
and they spend large sums upon it and its guardian priests. 
The idol-house is situated in the most flourishing part of 
the bazaar— (Then there is a description of the idol). 
Whatever comes here is taken by the Amir. He spends 
some money upon the priests and saves some for himseif. 

(1) Some historians and travellers have written, instead of Samah 
Astoah 4.4 L-l which is incorrect. 

(2) Al-A'laqu'ii-N (ffsiyah hy Ibn Rastah. 

(3) Muruju dh-dhahab by Mas‘udi, vol. 1 , pp. 375, 376, (Paris). 
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Whenever any Hindu Raja intends to attack him, he 
holds out the threat of demolishing the idol-house. The 
Raja retraces his steps. Were it not for this fact, the 
Hindu Rajas would have harried Multan, There is a 
strong rampart-wall on all sides of Multan— Outside the 
town, at a distance of half a farsang there are many 
buildings named Jandrawan . It is a military camp. The 
king liv'es here. He goes to Multan only on Fridays. 
He goes to the town on an elephant to offer Friday prayers. 
He is by birth of Qureysh and is descended from Saman 
bin Lu'i Multan is in his possession 

and he does not owe allegiance to the Amir of Mansurah 
or to anybody else. He mentions in the Khutbah the 
name of the Caliph.’'^ 

Twenty-seven years after Istakhri, Ibn Hauqal, 
arrived at Multan in 307 A.H. He has recorded a good 
many things about Multan, but he gives no account of the 
Batinis and Isma^ilis though this new feature deserved 
mention. 

Eight years after Ibn Hauqal, Bashari Al-Muqaddasi 
set foot on the soil of Multan. He 
says: “The people of Multan are Shi‘as. They shout 
hayya ^ala kheyri'l-^amal 

prayer and call ‘ takbir ’ (Allahu Akbar— God is greater) 
twice when standing up to pray.”^ 

“ In Multan the people mention in the Khutbah the 
Fatimid Caliph of Egypt and everything is managed 
according to his orders. Presents are always sent from 
this place to Egypt. 

These statements, besides other events, go to prove 
that during Ibn Rastah’s time (290 A.H.), again during 
Mas‘udi's time (as he is silent) and during Istakhrfs time 
the government was m the hands of Sunnis and the Khut- 
bah used to mention the Caliph of Baghdad. Till 367 
nothing had happened. But in 375 the government appears 
to be in the hands of the Isma'ilis and under the influ- 
ence of the Fatimid Caliph of Egypt who was an Isma^ili. 
It is obvious that this religious revolution of the ruling 
dynasty of Multan took place in 340 A.H. or between 867 
and 375 A.H. 


(1) Istakhri — quotation from Mu^jamu^l-huldan by YaqCit, 

(2) Ahsanul-taqamn by Muqaddasi, p. 481. 

(8) 485. 
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This h 5 rpothetical history is corrobc«-ated by the faet 
that the kingdom of the Fatimids was established in 
Egj^pt at the same time, i.e., in 358 A.H. and that their 
capital shifted from Tripoli to Egypt in 361 A,H. At that 
time the Islamic world was divided into two camps. The 
Sunnis owed allegiance to the ‘Abbasid Caliph of Baghdad 
while the Shfas recognised the Fatimid Caliph of Egypt. 
These two Caliphates vied with one another to extend 
their influence in the various Islamic countries. This 
rivalry existed even in Mecca and Madinah. When- 
ever an Islamic kingdom was established the advocates 
and propagandists of both Caliphates started their pro- 
paganda. It was the period of the decay of the Baghdad 
Caliphate and of the fame and grandeur of the Caliphate 
in Egypt. The ‘Abbasid kingdom had grown old and 
effete, while the Fatimid kingdom was in the heyday of 
glory. But the ^ Abbasids had their compensation. The 
new Turkish kingdoms founded in the East recognised the 
suzerainty of the ^Abbasids. The Samanids of Bukhara 
were under their influence. In the middle of the fourth 
century A.H. the Ghaznawids appeared on the scene ; 
and, forty or fifty years later, the banner of the Seljuqs 
was unfurled ; and they all. in spite of their great military 
strength, bowed before the ‘ Abbasid Caliph. With the 
rise of Sultan Mahmud's fame the Caliph of Baghdad sent 
him, first in 387, and, then in 3fl0, rich robes, and gave 
him the titles of Aminu’l-Miliah, Yaminu'd-daulah. In 
396 A.H. the Sultan arrayed his forces against the Isma‘ilis 
and arrested the Qarmatian Amir. Probably it was this 
which led the Egyptian Fatimids to send their ambassador 
to Mahmud. Mahmud had him arrested on the way and 
placed him in charge of the famous Sayyid Huseyn bin 
Tahir bin Muslim ‘ Ulm who had him put to death.* 

The Qarmatians of Multan 

Now the question arises : Was the Isma^ili dynasty 
which came upon the scene after the Arab Sunni dynasty 
of the Banu Manbah, which Arab geographers describe 
as the ruling dynasty of Multan, the line of the Arab 
Banu Manbah converted from Sunnism to Shivaism ,?. Or 
was it some other dynasty ? The heaps of books 

* There is an account of this Fatimid embassy given in ZaynuH- 
akkbar, p, 71 (Berlin). 
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before me do not give any clue, but Abu Reyhan abBirQui 
writes, while describing the idol-house of Multan, in 
KiUibu which he WTOte in 424 A*H. : — 

When the Qarmatians (Isma^ilis) became rulers of 
Multan, Jalam bin Sheyban, who had gained the upper 
hand, took the Jami" mosque of Muhammad bin Qasim 
to be an Omayyad relic. He demolished the shrine and 
built a mosque on its site/'^ 

It transpires that this Qarmatian dynasty which 
gained supremacy at the end of the fourth century was a 
new one. The founder was Jalam bin Shej^ban and, as 
the name indicates, he was an Arab. Al-Biruni says 
“ The period of these Qarmatians is nearly a hundred years 
behind us/'- Kitabul-Hind was written in 424, A.H., 
and a hundred years behind this date would be 324. But 
we have learnt that the Simni-Arab dynasty of Banu 
Manbah existed, for certain, till 340 A.H. Hence 324 
A.H. marks, not the date of the possession of Multan by 
the Qarmatians, but of their appearance on the coasts of 
the Persian Gulf. 

The fact is that the names of three Islamic sects 
have become mixed up — the Qaramitah, the IsmaHliyah 
and the Malahidah ( ). Though all three sects 

are branches ,of the Shi‘a faith, there are slight 
distinctions ^vhich separate them one from the other. 
The dates of their births, too, are different. First 
of all, at the end of the third century, the Qarmatians 
made their appearance in Bahreyn, the Persian Gulf and 
Traq ; the Isma‘ilis appeared in Africa in 296 A.H., but 
came to Egypt in 356 A.H. ; the Malahidah, alsc known as 
Batiniyah who were followers of Hasan bin Sabbah 
appeared in Khurasan after 483 A.H. The Fatimid 
Ismahli Caliph, AbHakim bi amri’llah founded a new sect 
in Syria, known as the Duriiz (Druses). The question 
arises : — while it is certain that the sect which held the 
reins of Multan Government was of the Isma^ili Sh.i‘a 
persuasion, to what subsect did it belong ? The historians 
who have called them Qaramitah ( ^\J ) and Mala- 
hidah { ) did so on the strength of certain 

resemblances. The period when the ruling sect became 

(1) KitabuU-Uind p. 501 (LondoD). 

(SS) Ibid p. 66 (London). 
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powerful in Multan (after 340 A.H.) was everywhere a 
period of decay and downfall for the Qarmatians, 
Secondly, the Qarmatians only nominally recognised the 
leadership of the Fatimid Caliphs of Egypt, while the 
people of Multan fully recognised it. Thirdly, Bashari 
Muqaddasi, a religious scholar, mentions them, not as 
Qarmatians, but as Shi'as and under the influence of the Fati- 
mids. Then again, hayija \ila kheyril-'amal 

in the call to pra\'er and the particular characteristics 
regarding Friday prayers and the Khutbah were not 
found among the articles of the Qarmatian faith, but all 
these things, according to Muqaddasi, were included in 
the practice of the Isma'ilites of Multan. The Druses are 
a product of the years between 376 and 41 1 A. H. — a 
much later development. The sect of Malahidah or 
Batiniyah founded by Hasan bin Sabbah was born a 
hundred years later. So it is entirely erroneous on the 
part of some historians to deseribe them as Malahidah.* 

It is ]ust possible that, through the influence of the 
Qarmatians of the Persian Gulf, Bahreyn and Oman, 
they appeared on the s<‘ene, as Qaraniitoh. and, later on. 
were coloured by the Fatimid Ismaili faitli. The Qara- 
mitah were, m a sense, half Isma'ilis. 

The name of the ancestor of the Isma’ili dynasty 
which ruled over Multan af that time was, according to 
Persian histories, Sheykh Hamid. It is n6t known from 
what source Firishta has written that the early Muslims 
who came here at the time of the invasion of Afghanistan 
could not go back and began to intermarry with the 
Pathans of the Kliyber mountains. Two tribes, the Lodis 
and the Surs, sprang from this Arab- Afghan progeny. 
Sheykh Hamid belonged to this \^ery Lodi tribe. The 
whole story, like other baseless things relating to the origin 
of tribes, is pure invention. The Lodis never appended 
' Sheykh ' to their names. Nor were their names an^dhing 
of this sort. That they embraced Islam can be hardly 
recognised. The truth is that Persian historians were 
entirely unfamiliar with Arabic histories. So they could 
not help taking the Muslim nobles to be Afghans, 
Sheykh Hamid and others had no connection at all wdth the 
Afghans and were probably descended from Jalam bin 
Sheyban as has been just mentioned with reference to 
Al-Biruni, Further detail follows. 


♦The word is often used as a general term for any heretics — 
Editor, “ I.C.” 
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It is written in Firishta that when Alaptagin and his 
successor Sabuktagin started invading the country of the 
Afghans the latter sought help from Raja Jaipai of Lahore. 
Raja Jaipai consulted the Raja of Bhatiya and 

decided that since the Indian army could not endure the 
biting cold of Frontier winter, the Pathans should be 
brought here and made to settle down. Thus Sheykh 
Hamid Lodi was awarded the Jagir of Lamghan 0 ki and 
Multan. Sheykh Hamid appointed his officers and, in 
consideration of his Jagir, performed the service of de- 
fending India against the invasions of Alaptagin in 351 
and 365 respectively.* In this incident the story of 
bringing Pathans to settle and of mentioning Sheykh 
Hamid as a Lodi, is pure fiction. 

VlTien Sabuktagin became king after Alaptagin in 365, 
Sheykh Hamid, seeing the growing power of Ghazni, made 
peace with Sabuktagin and became a tributary of that 
Amir. When Sultan Mahmud sat on the throne of Ghazni 
in 396 A.H. and when he was attacking Bajrao jlyr; . 
Raja of Bhatiya, the kingdom of Multan 4vas in the hands 
of Sheykh Hamid’s grandson, Abu'l-Fath Da’ud bin 
Nasir bm Sheykh Hamid who is mentioned as a heretic 
and a Qarmatian. Perhaps, seeing the growing ambition 
of Sultan Mahmud, Abu’l-Fath Dl’ud wanted to defend 
himself by alliance with Hindu Rijas. On the occasion 
of the invasion of the territory of Bhatiya, Abu’l-Fath 
helped Bajrao. 

This year the Sultan watched all this silently, but, 
next year in 396, he resolved to punish Abu’l-Fath. He 
wanted that, instead of going direct to Multan, (i.e., 
through Dera Ghazi Khan), he should go from Peshawar 
to the Punjab, and from the Punjab to Multan and take 
Abu’l-Fath by surprise. This led the Sultan to ask 
Anandpal to permit this army to pass through his country 
to Multan. Other historians relate that Abu’l-Fath, 
having learnt the Sultan’s intentions, sought Anandpal’s 
aid. The Raja went from Lahore to Peshawar to persuade 
the Sultan not to carry out his intentions. But the Sultan’s 
army defeated Anandpal, passed through his country 
to Multan. Abu’l-Fath shut himself in the palace ; and, 
at last, the people of the town intervened and made a 

♦The whole story is given in Firishta, vol. 1, pp, 17, 18 (Nawal 
Kishore Press). 
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compromise on condition that a fixed tribute should be 
sent from Multan to Ghazni. AbQ'l-Fath recanted his 
faith ancj promised that the principles of Sunni faith, 
and not of Isma^ili, should be current in the land, A few 
years after (before 402 A,H.) the Sultan again attacked 
Multan and annihilated the Isma^il! faith. He seized 
Da’Cxd bin Nasir, took him to Ghazni, and imprisoned him 
in the fort of Ghor where he died.^ 

This IS the summary of Firishta's statement. But 
Gardizi whose history Zeifnu l-akkhar was 

written about 441 A.H, in the time of the Ghaznavids 
and at the capital, says. The Sultan intended to start 
from Ghazni for Multan and thought that, if he should 
direct to Multan, Da‘ud bin Nasar (not Nasir), the Amir 
of Multan, might perchance get the news and make 
arrangements for his safety. So he took another route. 
Anandpats dominion lay on the* way and Mahmud sought 
that road, .\nandpal refused. A fight ensued. Anand- 
pal fled to Kashmir. The Sultan reached Multan and 
besieged it for sex eii days. At last the inhabitants made 
peace on condition that they would lienee forward pay 
a tribute of twenty thousand dirhams. The Sultan went 
back. All this happened in 396 A.H. -Then, again in 
101 A,H.. he went from Ghazni to Multan and conquered 
the remaining unconquered portion of Multan. He arrest- 
ed the majority of the Qaramitah (Ismailis) who lived 
there, killed some, chopped oft the hands of some, and 
punished them very severely. And that very year he 
arrested Da'nd bin Nasar and incarcerated him in the fort 
of Ghor,'^" 

In trustworth}^ Arabic histories there is a very brief 
account of this affair and there is divergence of opinion 
on some points. But there is unanimity so far as the 
important points are concerned, Ibn Athir (555 A.H. — 
630 A.H.) says : — 

‘‘ This year (396 A.H.) Sultfin Mahmud invaded Multan. 
The motive behind this invasion was the fact th^t the 
Sultan had come to know of the heresies and unorthodox 

opinions of Abu’i-Futuh ( ^ ruler of Multan, 

He also learnt that he had given his subjects an 


(1) Tarikh~i-FirisfUa pp. 25, 27, (Nawal Kiskore Press) 

(2) Zeynu'i-Akhhar by Gardizi, pp. 67, 68, (Berlin), 
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invitation to believe in his heresies and that his subjects 
had responded to his call. This led the king to wage a 
holy war against him and to bring him down. He started 
from Ghazna and found in the w'ay many rivers and brooks 
^vhich were overflowing with water. It was difficult to 
cross Seyhun especially. Hence he sent word to .\nandpal 
asking him to let him pass through his country to Multan. 
Wlien he refused, the Sultan attacked him first. Anand- 
pal fled away to Kashmir. When Abu‘l-FutCdi heard of 
the Sultan's march, finding himself not equal to the task 
of facing him, he sent all his fortune to Ceylon and left 
Multan. When the Sultan arrived here, he found the 
people enveloped m the Cimmerion darkness of heresy. 
He besieged them, conquered them, and fined them twenty 
thousand dirhams.'*^ 

Ibn Khaldun, too, has repeated these events m his 
history.*^ 

This extract gives us the correct name Abu’l-Futuh 
^ instead of Abu‘l-Fath Secondly, we 

get to know the reason wh\ . instead of going direct 
frem Ghazni to Multan the Sultan took the route 
through the Punjab. But t!u‘ incident of Abu'l-Futuh 
having sent his treasures to Ceylon is baseless. Perhaps 
the historians of those da\s did not know the distance 
between Multan and Ceylon. Possibly it is that in the 
original MS. there was the name of some town whicli 
was wrongly transcribed as Sarandip (Ceylon). After 
this, in 403 A.H., the Fatimid Caliph of Egypt wanted to 
establish relations wuth Sultan Malimud, but the latter 
declined and the ambassador was killed, as has been 
described above. 

In this connection, a very important thing is a passage 
from the hoh book of the Druses, In a writing of the 
> ear 42:3 A.H. we find : — 

Addressed to the Indian believers in the unity of 
God generally, and to Skeykh Ibn Saumar Rajah Pal 
j} ) in particular." 

(1) Ibn Atliir, Kamil, voL 9, p. 1^2. (Leiden). 

(2) Ibii Khaldun, vob 4, p. 366, (Egypt), 

(3) Supplement to Elliot s H'lsi'iry, \'ol. 1, p, 491. 
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423 A.H. is the period of Mas‘ud, the son and successor 
of Sultan Mahmud (d. 421 A.H,). This shows that even 
after the Ghaznavid conquest of Multan, Multan was a 
centre for Schismatics. Even it appears as if, after the 
weakening of the Ghaznavids, Multan again was possessed 
by the Isma‘ilis since, in the time of Shihabu'd-din Ghori, 
we again find the Isma^ilis ruling over Multan. In 572 
A.H. the Sultan had to snatch away Multan from the 
Qaramitah (Ismadlis).* At last Multan became incorpo- 
rated with the Delhi Government. 

*Firishta, vol. 1, p. 50 and vol. 2, p. 324, (Nawal Kishore Press/. 

Suleyman Nadvi, 

(I'o be continued) 
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AL-MANFALIJTI~~AS EGYPTIAN ESSAYIST 
Grief, for thb death or \ young son 

This moment there has fallen from my hand, my dear 
son, the last particle of dust from your graveside, and I 
have come home like a vanquished general, bringing with 
me naught save tears I cannot shed and sighs 

which find no issue. 

It was written in God's deci*ees that through you 1 
should suffer. For He bestowed you on me before I 
asked you of Him ; and then bereaved me of you, before I 
could beg your survival from His mercy. Assuredly He 
willed that His determination should be accomplished 
in me and that I should drink His eiip to the end. For He 
has denied me even the relief of tears and the groans which 
allevdatc woe. Praise be to Him, m wrath as in mercy ; 
praise be to Him giving and taking away. His will be 
done in me and through me, and mme be ihv jiatience to 
suffer what He sends. 

I saw you, my dear son, in your bed, ailing ; and I 
was anxious. Then I began to fear that you might die, 
and I was terrified. And as though I imagined that 
Death and Life were prerogatives of mankind and matters 
which their hands control, I entrusted you to a physician 
who prescribed a remedy and promised healing. Thus 
I came to sit by your bedside, lettmg fall into your mouth 
that yellow potion, drop by drop, while ail the time 
destiny was dragging your life out from between your 
ribs, fragment after fragment. Until I looked at you and 
saw before me a dead body, cold and motionless ; and, 
see, the bottle of medicine was still in my hand. And I 
knew that I had lost you, and that the decision had been 
in the hands of God's destiny, not of the doctor. 

It will not be long, ray dear son, until Fate treat me 
as it has treated you and I lie upon a couch like yours. In 
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that hour I think that of all the chances and changes and 
adversities of the world the last remembrance which will 
haunt my memory will be unceasing regret ; regret for the 
bitter draught I poured for you with my own hand, as 
you 'were giving your life away, and your cheek was 
becoming ashy and your limbs beginning to tremble. 
You had no strength to stretch a hand to stop me, nor 
power of speech to protest against the bitter taste in 
your mouth. 

It would have been better for both of us, my dear son, 
had I left it to God to heal you or to make you ill ; to let 
you live or to cause you to die ; so that our last moments 
together on the day when you bade the world farewell 
should not have been associated with my causing you pain. 
I have even come to believe that I helped to kill you ; 
and that the cup of death which Destiny offered you did 
not taste so bitter in your mouth as the phial of medicine 
which I brought you in my own hand. 

How ugly life seems, my dear son. now you have gone ! 
How hateful I find the aspect of tlie world ! Without 
you, how profound is the gloom of the room in which I 
live. You were the hope which, like the rising sun, il- 
lumined it all. Today my eye sees as little of w^hat is 
around me as your eye sees in the darkness of the grave. 

The men-mourners and the women- mourners have 
bewailed you, what they would, and have made lamenta- 
tion for you, what they could ; until, when the water of 
their eyes was near consuming and. from excess, force 
failed them the resuming, going apart to their dwelling- 
places, they fell silent. There remain no watchers in the 
darkness of this night, save two pairs of sorrowing eyes, 
the eyes of your father, grieving, bereaved, and the eyes 
of her whom you know. 

Long does the night seem to me ; 1 have become weary 
of it. Yet I do not ask God to lance the darkness with 
day’s radiance. The agony which your loss caused has 
left in me no residue of strength with which to bear sights 
bringing to mind the traces of your presence. Would 
that the night might remain and I not see the face of day ! 
Nay, would that day come, for I am weary of the dark. 

You, my son, I buried today ; your brother I buried 
before you ; before you two, I buried your two brothers. 
JEvery day I welcome a new visitor and every day I say 
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Godspeed to a departing guest. God help me ! There 
has befallen me more than the lot of human heart ; I 
bear more than my portion of calamity and woe. 

Every one of you, my sons, rent a piece from my heart. 
The fragments of that heart of mine he, torn and tattered, 
in the four corners of the graveyard ; to me there only 
remains a little piece, which will not last, I think, for 
ever. I think time will soon steal it away, as it stole its 
sisters before it. 

Why did you go, my sons, after you had come ? And 
why come, if you knew you could not stay ? 

If you had never come, loneliness would not have hurt 
me, I am not one of those whose eyes covet what their 
hands cannot reach. And if, having come, you had re- 
mained, you would not have caused me to drink this 
bitter draught. 

It would have sufficed me, in tlic matter of children, 
that Destiny should have kept himself a little apart from 
me and averted his face, neither regarding me nor re- 
garded by me, neither favouring me nor injuring me, 
offering me neither good nor evil, neither smiling nor 
frowning upon me, nor laughing nor crying; if only he had 
been content ’with that ! 

But I)estin\' is too (*rafty and his glanc'c too piercing 
not to realise that I would never have regretted a blessing 
which I had not experienced or have found bitter the 
absence of sweetness which I had never tasted. So, since 
he wished to visit me with the discipline of suffering with 
which he takes it upon himself to visit all men, when he 
found that he could not attack me by the gate of Covetous- 
ness he got at me by the door of Hope. He gave me a gift 
that made me for the moment happy ; then, when he knew 
that the seed of anticipation which he had planted in my 
heart had become a flower, a fragrant flower, in which I 
took delight, he rushed upon me in the height of my 
contentment, and snatched it from me, as he snatches 
the cup of cool water from the hand of the thirsty fever- 
patient. In no other manner could he have found a 
way to my heart, to hurt me, to thrust his arrow deep 
into my being and to overwhelm me by stealing my 
happiness from my hand. 
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O my sons, if by God’s decree you meet in one of the 
gardens of Paradise, or beside a stream or beneath the 
shade of a mansion of Heaven, think of me as I think of 
you. Stand m order before your Lord, as worshippers 
stand. Stretch out to Him your small hands, like sup- 
pliants, saying, ‘‘ Lord God, the love for us of this un- 
happy man is known to Thee, as ours for him. Fate 
parted us. In the world below^ he ceases not to encounter 
of life's trouble and woe more than his strength can 
bear. And we in Paradise cease not to feel such yearning 
and longing for him as disturbs the serene blessedness of 
existence in Thy presence and sight and hearing. Since 
then. Thy mercy cannot permit a cruel punishment for 
him or us, return us to him, or let him come to us." Nay, 
pray only that He bring me to you — I cannot wish for 
you this life which to myself is hateful. Maybe God will 
grant your prayer the response which He refused to mine. 
Maybe the cm^tain which He placed between us will be 
raised and, as we once were, we shall meet again. 

Time’s Lesson 

A certain man built in one of the walled gardens of 
his flowery parks a lordly castle w^hich gleamed in that 
green expanse as the bright stars gleam in the azure sky ; 
the lofty battlements vied with the constellations of the 
heavens, like an eagle that soars in space, or an ear-ring 
hung in the lobes of Gemini. Its turrets w^ere like ears 
to w^hich the stars whispered their secrets ; its apertures 
chambers of the Zodiac through which were borne the 
sun and moon. 

Built of marble, strong Avith mortar. 

Its summit the haunt of birds.'’ 

In the embellishment of its roofs and walls, corridors 
and vestibules there had been employed the most famous 
artists and the richest materials. He who passed through 
pavilion and courtyard, chamber and closet, would fancy 
himself passing from walled garden blossoming with 
white lilies and red roses to forest glade where ashy wolf 
and striped tiger were crossing to the hunter’s sight ; 
from a playground where gazelles were chasing lions to a 
wilderness where lions preyed on fawns. In the most 
spacious of the courts he built a great round marble 
water-basin from whose opposing sides a jet sprang 
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skyward like drawn sword or well-aimed arrow, so that the 
beholder fancied Earth took revenge on Heaven for the 
blood she spilt on her, reptying to her sister’s shooting 
stars and meteors with arrows and sharp swords of her 
own. Around a lake rose a girdle of well-assorted trees, 
whose boughs danced above the carpet of flowers at the 
whisper of the breezes of dawn. At their swaying the 
birds warbled amongst the fruit-trees, m harmony of 
birds' song, pleasanter than strings. God kno\vs the 
quantity that man had stored within his residence of all 
that ministers to spacious life — the cushions, pillows, 
couches, elbow-rests ; the carpets, the divans, the screens, 
the thrones for brides ; the tracery, the carving ; the boAvls 
of flaming gold, the dazzling crystal cups ; the cotes 
for doves, the eagles’ aviaries ; the haunts for lions and 
tigers ; the litters, the carriages, the highbred steeds ; the 
multitude of slave-girls who encircled his banquets as 
strings of pearls encircle a virgin’s neck ; the pages 
who moved about the upper roems and terraces like 
cupbearers from Paradise. 

On a pitch-dark winter’s night, blacker than the raven's 
plumage, the owner of this castle awoke from unconscious- 
ness. stirred in his bed, opened his eyes and found beside 
him none save his slave Bilal. This was a black, long- 
toothed eunuch who had brought him uj) as a boy and 
been his attendant in manhood, and possessed the two 
virtues of intelligence and faithfulness. To him his 
master despondently and with effort made signs that he 
wished to drink. When the water came, he propped 
himself up in bed and drank ; and when the w^ater had 
loosened his tongue, spoke, saying, 

‘‘ WTiat hour of the night is it, Bilal ? ” 

“ The last hour, master/’ 

Has your mistress come back yet ?” 

No.” 

At this answer the sick man frowned and groaned as 
though his heart were broken. Then he began to speak in 
self-communion. She knows that I am ill and must 
have someone with me, to look after me and ease my pain 
a little. Nobody else in this palace has such a good 
qualification and title to do so as she. What has become 
of the constancy of w’hich she boasted, swearing to me by 
all that she held sacred ? How she vaunted her love, 
morning and evening, late and early ! What of the well- 
being with w^hich I enfolded her, and the cup of luxury 
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which I gave her to drink ? Is it because she realises 
that I am caught between life Avhich I no longer desire and 
death which I cannot attain, that she has lost interest in 
me. finds my shadow a burden, my end too slow, my lying 
in bed an intolerable tedium ? Is that why she runs from 
me every night, seeking some agreeable spot where time’s 
passage is all pleasure ? Ah, life is too long and death 
too slow." 

Thus he spoke to himself until his malady awoke 
within him, his nerves throbbed, and his head burned 
with fever like a kettle boiling on the fire. Then he fell 
back upon the bed, sipping from the bitter cup of death 
w'hose last mouthful he could not swallow. 

A second time he awoke from unconsciousness and 
sought in vain the features for which his sick soul longed. 
Then he addressed his slave ; 

The Master — ^Don't you know where your mistress is, 
Bilhl ? 

Bilal — It is better that you should not know. m\' 
master, nor blame her for her absence. She has a debt 
outstanding with certain people, and she goes out cvcr\' 
night to collect it. 

The Master — 1 never knew, Bilal, until this moment 
that there was anything of the sort betw'een her and 
any one. Who has ever heard of a iTcditor collecting 
debts at this hour of the night ? Is it so hard for her 
to find an agent to undertake the task that .she must do it 
personall} Hasn't she collected her debt yet. after a 
wiiole year of nightly journeys 1 

- -There e.vists a written contract between her 
and her debtor. By it he is permitted to repay the debt 
little b\’ little, every night a little, provided that he hand 
it over to her personally, and that the payments are made 
a little before dawn. 

The Master — I never heard of so extraordinary a debt 
or such a contract. Who is the debtor ? 

Bilal — Yourself, my lord. 

The Master {gazhig at him in bewilderment and fear) — 
Your answer is a riddle that makes my brain reel. 1 
think you must be mad. or mocking me. 

Bilal {approacMng the bed) — As we stand before God, 
master, was I ever mad or mocked you ? Have you 
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forgotten the interminable nights you spent away from 
home, the race to outstrip desire and leave no eup im- 
tasted ; the robes you trailed along the floors of shame, 
squandering your inheritance in dishonour ? While your 
wife remained alone, in this room, upcn this bed ; hating 
the solitude, weeping as she turned upon the hot coals of 
her desire and longing for you. You used not to come 
back until the raven of night had grown grey and the 
eagle of dawn taken flight. As you stole the nights from 
her, so you became her debtor for them ; and now she is 
taking them back from you, night by night, till the tak' 
be told. Such is the debt, and such tlie debtor. Have 
you forgotten that you. perliaps. in those nights, were 
detaining a wife from a husband who needcfl her then as 
you need her now, and sighed as you sigh and complained 
as you complain ? Tonight he is demanding his due, 
demanding full compensation, guinea for guinea, eye for 
eye. He injures you througli your wife as you injured 
him tlirough his. and he makes your rest uneasy as you 
made his. Master, by your sense of justice and dignity, 

1 adjure you. recognise your debt, lest you he numbered 
amongst the transgressors. 

The blaster — Stop, Bilal. I acknowledge the truth. 
Let me alone with the present. Let the past go. Call my 
son to me. 

Bilal — He hasn't come back yet from the errand on 
which you sent him, master. 

The Master — I don’t recollect sending him on an errand. 
Wliere has he gone ? 

Bilal — He has gone to the Tavern as usual. He will 
not come back till he has drunk his fill ; and when he has 
drunk his fill he will not be able to come back. 

How often I stood before you, master, and urged you 
to part the young man from his evil companions before 
they corrupted him for you; and you rebuked me, saying 
that the boy's lack of control and wilfulness and wanton- 
ness were but indications of high spirit, natural enough 
in a rich man’s son. How often I implored you to have 
him disciplined and schooled to explore other roads than 
Tavern Lane. But you said that only those who had to 
earn their livelihood needed schooling, and that your son 
was in circumstances that made it unnecessary. Do you 
now complain of your own handiwork and weep for your 
aw» victro ? Wasn’t it you yourself who sent him to the 
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Tavern ; and taught him his late hours and dismissed 
him from your bedside when you needed him most ? 

As Bilal ceased to speak, the shroud of night slipped 
down and the whiteness of dawn began to glow in tho 
darkness. And. hark, the voice of the waterwheel moan- 
ing in the castle garden like a mother who has lost her 
only child. Give me your hand, BilM.” whispered the 
master. lead me near the little window. Let my soul 
rest from pain a moment while I say goodbye beside it to 
the breeze of life.’' 

Leaning upon his servant’s arm, he reached the little 
window’ and sat upon the couch and gazed and gazed into 
the garden. Beside the w’aterwheel sat the gardener and 
his wife, content shining through the rents of their tattered 
garments as stars shine between scattered clouds. There 
sat that innocent couple, affectionate, not complaining, 
not \yrangling. You could see how vigorously the uncon- 
taminated blood ran in their veins ; what rest it gave them 
in their toil. It mattered nothing to them that their 
clothes w’ere stained by toil and tlieir food plain. The 
haughty palace tow-ering above them caused them no 
sighs of envy. They \vere talking together, and the sick 
man listening heard the man say to his wife : 

The Gardener — ^As God lives, wdfe, if this castle and 
its parks and wealth w’ere offered to me, on condition that 
I took that treacherous harlot to wife, I would none of it. 
I'd liefer be in the walderness alone than live in such a 
place and have its troubles. 

The Garden.er"s Wife — I don’t think master will get 
better from this sickness. It’s a whole year now that he’s 
been ill. And he gets weaker and thinner every day. 

Gardener — They say the Doctor gave up hope, though 
he didn’t say so. You can’t be surprised, for master just 
spent himself the whole time, until there was nothing of 
him left. 

The Gardener's Wife — Poor man, he was his own 
worst enemy ; he sinned against himself. 

The Gardener — It wasn’t he that sinned against himself. 
He was deceived and fooled — fooled by lus youth and 
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rank and wealth. He thought he could compact with time 
for health to last for ever ; and on he went till he was 
taken in his own snare* 

The Gardener's Wife — Do you know what will happen 
to the castle after him ? 

The Gardener — suppose it will pass to his son. 

The Gardener^ s Wife — I don't think so. I think it will 
go to So-and-so. 


The So-and-so is the master's friend, but 

not his heir. 

The Gardener's Wife — He’s not so much the master's 
friend as the mistress’s. He's her suitor in master's 
sickness, and he’ll be her husband after master's death. 

As the sick man heard the last words, anguish suffo- 
cated him, and he fell backward from his seat, saying, 

‘‘ I bear witness that I am amongst the unfortunate." 
Then he lay unconscious till there came upon him the 
last lucid moments that precede death, and his opening 
eyes beheld this melancholy and torturing scene : — 

He saw his son passing the time with one of the castle 
maid-servants. He saw his wife laughing with one of her 
intimates, making signs with her eyes that the time was 
coming and the end near. He saw his friend and in- 
heritor lording it over the servants, giving orders with the 
certainty of being obeyed. He saw himself in his death- 
agony, preparing himself for the journey from the castle 
to the grave, and he heard the voice of one crying from 
heaven, saying, 

O Man, had you done your duty by your wife, she 
would have done hers by you. Had you corrected your 
son, he would have honoured you. Had you chosen your 
friend well, he would not have betrayed you. Had you 
had pity on yourself, life would not have forsaken you.” 

Then he closed his eyes, saying The will of God be done.’ 

Thus that poor wretch left life, the sport of his wife, 
his son, his friend, his castle, his garden and himself. 
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“ How many a caravan has halted beside us, 

“ Drinking wine wdth pure water ; 

The tempests of time fell upon them, and they 

were cut off. 

“ Such is time, change after change/’* 

* Verses attributed to Manum wa Leila (2nd half of Tth century 
A.D.) They are adapted from lines of "Adi ibn Zaid who lived a 
century earlier. Kifabul^Jgkanu (Cairo Ed. ]928) 2, 90, 185. 

Nevill Barbour. 
{To be coniimied) 
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THE HOUSE OF ALTUNTASH KHWAEAZMSHAH 
{Continued from our Ajmil Number.) 

Bu Nasr Mushkan related to Abu’l-Fazl Bayhaqi, 
that Bu Sahl Zuzani had put it in the Sultan's head that 
Altuntash was not a faithful man and he must be seized 
in Shubruqan because when he went to Khwarazm he was 
rather disappointed and when men like 'All Qurcyb, 
Aryaruq, and Ghazi had fallen and Altuntash was also 
overthrown and a deputy sent m his place, it would enrich 
the royal coffers and swell the royal army. Mas'ud said 
that it appeared a difficult task as Khwarazm needed a 
huge army and a formidable commander. But Bu Sahl 
remarked that it w^as very easy, provided the Sultan kept 
it a secret, and proposed to write a confidential letter in 
his own hand to Manjuq, the commandant of the royal 
forces in Khwarazm and a bloodthirsty foe of Altuntash, 
to have him captured and murdered, because the royal 
forces numbered nearly 3,000 and it was evident that 
Altuntash and his detachment could do nothing in face 
of such a large army. Mas'ud was led away and wrote a 
letter, Bu Sahl failed to rememberthat it would never be a 
secret ; the Khwarazmshah would be estranged for nothing, 
and the whole of Khurasan would follow in his footsteps. 
After all, when the letter was despatched, Mas‘ud confided 
the secret to ^4bdus, a deadly enemy of Bu Sahl's, who, 
in a drinking party, betrayed it to Bu '1-Fat h Hatimi 
held by him in high confidence, and lamented that Bu 
Sahl would ruin the great Ghaznawid Empire- Bu'i- 
Fath Hatimi, out of friendship for Bu Muhammad Mas‘adi, 
and tempted by a bribe, told it to Mas‘adi, who 
at once communicated this in an enigmatic letter to 
Altuntash's deputy, Ahmad ' Abdu’s-Samad. The road 
to Khwarazm was blocked, letters were intercepted and 
great precautions were taken. The letter of Mas‘adi 
was consequently brought to the court and Mas‘ud asked 
the Minister Ahmad Hasan Meymandi to ask Mas^adi 
why he wrote that letter. Mas^adi pleaded his connection 
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with Altuntash, whose paid agent he was, pledged to tell 
him whatever concerned him deeply, and refused to tell 
of what exactly he had written. But when he was warned 
that but for the magnanimity of his master he would have 
been questioned otherwise, he begged the royal pardon 
and confessed that he had been informed by Bu’l-Fath 
and he by Abdus. The Minister asked Mas‘adi if he had 
written anything before, and was informed that the letter 
in question was an explanation of a previous one. Ahmad 
Hasan excused Mas‘adi as he was a paid servant of Ah 
tuntash and bound in duty to do so. but suggested severe 
punishment of Bu'hFath as he had told a he. He asked 
Bu Nasr privately to tell the Sultan not to let Abdus and 
Bu Sahl know this secret. Mas^adi was ordered to write 
an enigmatic letter at once to be sent by a messenger of 
his own and another through a royal messenger that what 
he had written previously w^as wrong, things had taken a 
different turn and the Sultan would chastise Hatimi for 
telling a lie. Bu Nasr delivered this message, and Mas^Cid, 
after a pause of astonishment and repentance, said that 
Bu’hFath had told a lie, that Abdus and Bu Sahl were on 
bad terms and Hatimi fabricated this falsehood. Bu 
Nasr repeated what had happened between the Minister 
and Bu'hFath and how his letter contradicted his first 
report. Bu'hFath was given 500 strokes of the cane, 
and the office of Detective of Balkh w^as taken from him. 

Ahmad Hasan and Bu Nasr w^ere sorry for all this 
disturbance in State affairs. When Mas‘adi went back, 
Ahmad Hasan told Bu Nasr that they had caused chaos 
in the Empire. How could it be possible with a man like 
Altuntash, “ who was not the Demon of Sheba,” support- 
ed by one like Ahmad Abd as Samad ? Altuntash was lost 
and, as he was a wise old Turk, he might not blot his name 
by rebellion ; and, despite Ahmad Hasan’s aloofness from 
this conspiracy, Altuntash w'ould lay the whole blame 
on him. He therefore requested Bu Nasr to go to the 
Amir and say that, if anything had happened in their 
absence and without their knowledge, it should be made 
good. When Bu Nasr said this to Mas'ud, he flared up 
and said that nothing untoward had taken place. Abdus 
said only this to Mas‘ud : that Altuntash escaped unscath- 
ed in Shubruqan ; and he was silenced, but he went to 
Hatimi, mentioned his fear to him that Bu Sahl would not 
stop his base activities and Hatimi raised a huge edifice 
on it, Bu Nasr came back to Ahmad Hasan and the latter 
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said that something must have happened but the Amir 
did not want them to know it. 

While he was sitting before Mas‘ud the same day in the 
court, after noon-prayers, a royal messenger came from 
Khwarazm post-haste and the doorkeeper brought a 
letter at once. It was opened by Bu Nasr. It came from 
the Reporter, the brother of Bu’l-Fath Hatimi. and was 
given to Mas'ud who read it, and the ground seemed to 
have slipped from under his feet. Bu Nasr surmised that 
some mishap had occurred and wanted to go. but Mas‘ud 
stopped him, ordered the courtiers and chamberlains to 
go away, adjourned the court and, when no-one was left, 
threw the letter for Bu Nasr to read. It ran : — 

"" Today on Friday, Khwarazmshah held a darbar — 
attended by the nobles and the soldiers. Qi'id Manjuq, 
the Commander of the Kajat tribe, was drunk, did not take 
his seat but w’^ent further. Khwarazmshah smiled and 
said to him : ‘ The Commander last night heavily filled 
a place and slept late this morning.' Tiie Qahd retorted 
angrily : — ‘ Your bounty to me is unlimited and therefore 
I indulge in luxuries and drinking. This waywardness 
will ruin me— first bread and then drink. One who has 
wealth drinks,’ 

‘‘ Khwarazmshah again laughed and said, ‘ Don't talk 
to me like a drunkard’ ; and he replied ' Yes, the satiated 
regards a hungry man as mad and drunken ; it is our fault 
that we put up wuth it.’ 

Tash-Mahruy, the Commander of Khwarazmshah, 
shouted, ‘ Do you know what you are saying ? A great 
chief is talking to you in fun and with smiles, and you 
transgress the limits. But for the respect of this house, 
the reply would have been given with the sword.’ 

“ The Qa'id told him to shut up and took his sword. 
The chamberlains and pages grappled with him and a 
scuffle ensued, he calling names and struggling with them, 
and Khwarazmshah shouting to them to leave him alone. 
A few kicks below the belt in the melee and he was taken 

home and died at noon-day prayer-time Kliwarazm- 

shah sent for me and said, ‘ You have witnessed what 
happened ; therefore, as an Official Reporter, report it, 
as they may send a different report altogether to the court,’ 

“ I have given the detads for the royal information.” 
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There was another short communique attached to the 
letter, to the effect that when the Qa’id died care Was 
taken of his house and property, and his Dabir together 
with the son of the Qa’id was brought to the court and 
dismissed. 

When Bu Nasr finished reading, MasTid asked him 
what he thought about it and he replied that none dare 
say a word in his presence, not to speak of such insolence 
as that of the Qahd ; there must be something at the 
bottom of it for the Reporter could not write anjdhing 
openly without their consent and dictation. But, as he 
was sworn to report all happenings confidentially, the 
truth would not be known until his confidential letter came. 
Then Mas‘ud confessed what Bu Sahl had persuaded him 
to do and opined that when the agent’s letter reached them 
they had killed the Qahd, making this the pretext. 
x\lthough he did not worry about the death of the Qa’id, 
it would be disastrous if his (Mas^ud's) letter fell into their 
hands, for the detention of the Qa’id's scribe and his son 
showed that the letter was in the scribe’s possession. 
Asked by Mas‘ud to make good the loss incurred, Bu Nasr 
replied that they should wait and see what Ahmad Hasan 
would suggest. The following day, after the adjournm^t 
of the Diwan, Mashld gave the letters to Ahmad Hasan 
and repeated the story of Bu Sahhs tempting him to write 
a letter to Manjuq. Ahmad was afraid of further distur- 
bances, but the wisdom and sagacity of a Turk like 
Khawrazmshah lightened his apprehension. Still he was 
sure that as ill-feeling subsisted between him and Altuntash 
the latter would lay all this blame at his door. He suggest- 
ed that nothing should be written to Altuntash, but that a 
reply to the Reporter's letter should be sent at once, 
attaching no importance to the Qa’id’s death, but blaming 
his insolence and recommending his sons for the reward 
of his services together with the right to retain his forces. 
In the meantime the Reporter’s second letter would come 
and the truth wo^ild be unveiled. He remarked that the 
Reporter was the brother of Bu'hFath, and that the latter 
did this for the sake of his brother. Mas'ud agreed with 
him and added that^ while in the office of Bu Nan*, Bu’jh 
Fath always used to write to him whatever he could find 
useful simply because his father was in the office of 
Deputy (of Mahmud) in Herat. This offended Bu Nasr 
and he said that, he known it at the time^ he would 
have turned him out and killed him as a dishonest scribe 
was no good. 
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When Ahmad Hasan and Bu Nasr went back^ Mas‘ud 
sent for Bn Sahl, the Paymaster- General, rebuked him^ 
put him to shame for his false adviee and threatened him 
with instant death if he ever again interfered in anything 
exoept accounts and pa^roents. Abdus was also severely 
reprimanded for revealing the Sultan’s secret* Mas‘ud 
said that none of them deserved to be retained in the 
State service ; they would one day see the consequences 
of their dishonesty. Afterwards Mas^ud was very worried 
and consulted only with Ahmad Hasan and Bii Nasr as 
he had seen the inadvisability and dishonesty of other 
courtiers’ suggestions* One day, when Bu Nasr was in 
his house, he was informed of the arrival of a messenger 
with a very urgent message and at once guessed that he 
had come from Khw^arazm. When he was showm in, he 
asked for privacy, cut his stick open, took out a short 
communique from Bu 'Abd Allah Hatimi, the Assistant 
Reporter, and gave it to Bu Nasr* It was : 

I have played tricks, given money to the messenger 
and stood guarantee for his further rewards in the royal 
court, and it was then that the man endangered himself. 
He has seen events here, and* if he succeeds in reaching the 
court, he will give my messages. He is a clever man and 
must be given credit.” 

And the verbal message ran thus : — 

“ What I had written before this, i.e., that the Qa’id 
had received a few kicks in the testicles and on the heart 
in the house of Khwarazmshah and died on that account, 
was based on the draft made by his Secretary Ahmad 
‘Abd as-Samad. They gave me silver and clothes, and 
had I written otherwise, my life would have been in danger. 
The reality is that the day before his murder the Qa’id 
had given a big feast, invited the Kajat and Jaghrat 
leaders, complained against Khwarazmshah and spoken 
ill of him, his Secretary Ahmad " Abd as-Samad and his sons, 
asking how long he and other free men could tolerate that 
misery. The news was reported to Khwarazmshah, who 
asked the Qa’id next day if he had had nothing to eat at 
his feast where he had eaten (i.e,, backbitten) him and 
his Secretary* The Qa’id gave a few insulting answers, 
Khwarazmshah laughed, and, when the Qadd went back, 
asked Ahmad if he had seen the wind blown in his head 

♦ He is mentioned sometimes as Reporter and at other times as 
Assistant Reporter. 
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from the royal court. Ahmad replied that it would be 
blown out, and went back home. It was customary that 
on Friday Ahmad used to go home early in the forenoon 
and everybody went to do him homage. I was present 
there. The Qa’id came and started talking angrily with 
Ahmad and said r ‘What was Khwarazmshah saying to me 
today.’ Ahmad replied ‘My master is forbearing and 
generous ; otherwise he would have talked to you with 
stick and sword. How dare you and one like you say, 
like a dregs-drunkard, an}d:hing but what befits him V 
The Qa’id retorted angrily and slapped Ahmad's face, 
Ahmad said, ‘ This wand has come from the court, but 
it ought to have been kept secret until you had attained 
Khwarazmshahi.' The Qa’id retorted ‘The kingdom of 
Kh\varazm will never come to you ’ and got up and wanted 
to go away. Ahmad shouted ‘ Get hold of this dog.’ 
The Qa’id said ‘ You can’t catch me.' Ahmad clapped his 
hands and shouted ‘ Come on.' About two hundred men, 
as pre-arranged, rushed out. The Qa'id had reached the 
centre of the house ^vhen he was pierced with sword and 
dagger, and smashed by maces. A rope was tied to his 
feet and he 'was dragged round the city. His house was 
taken, his son and his scribe were detained, and I was 
forced to wTite a letter according to the draft they made, 
as it has been read. The following day they asked the 
scribe to produce the confidential letter which had come 
from the court, and. when he refused, saying that the 
Qa’id did not give him any, the drawer of the Qa’id's 
papers w^as searched and, 'when even then nothing was 
found, they vehemently pressed the scribe and he gave up 
the letter. It was taken and not shown to anybody, and 
the report was that it was private and none could know 
its contents. Khwarazmshah did not hold his court for 
three days, but had private meetings with Ahmad. On 
Friday he held the court as usual— nay, with greater 
pomp and grandeur — and went back as usual at the time 
of Friday prayers. They betray nothing savouring of 
rebellion. Although they do not let me know anything, 
still they have started to have slaves and buy horses more 
then ever. Whatever I write subsequently will be desired 
and dictated by them and should not be relied upon, as 
my intercourse with wayfarers and messengers is confi- 
dential and my life is in danger.” 

This message was written out by Bu Nasr and taken to 
Mas‘ud who was at his wits’ end and asked Bu Nasr to 
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keep it sealed and show it to the Minister. The following 
day, when the Minister went to the court, he read the 
letter and the message and remarked to Mas‘ud that such 
was the result of rash action. He hoped that Altuntash 
would raise no trouble, because, if he joined ‘Ali Tigin 
who was not far from him. he would cause terrible havoc. 
But Bu Nasr consoled him saying that Altuntash would 
not forget his obligations to Sultan Mahmud and would 
guess that some ill-adviser had persuaded the Sultan 
to act so. But Mas^ud could find no excuse for a letter 
in his own hand. Ahmad Hasan suggested that, despite 
the Sultan’s letter, Altuntash would accuse Bu Sahl for 
it, as they were not on good terms, and because Bu Sahl 
had committed two sins — ^taking back the reward {given 
by Amir Muhammad on his aecession), and instigating the 
murder of Altuntash — he should be dismissed and a letter 
written to Altuntash on Mashld’s behalf, while Ahmad 
Hasan also would write one on his own. making his position 
clear. The following day writs were issued for the arrest 
of the family of Bu Sahl Zuzani and the confiscation of his 
property in Marv. Zuzan, Nishapur, Ghur, Herat, Badghis, 
and Ghaznin, and Ahmad Hasan \vas informed of the 
despatch of swift messengers with the writs about which 
he had had a talk with Khwaja the previous day. He 
called Bu Sahl with assistants of the Accounts' O.fiee and 
ordered him to finish his task. Ahmad Hasan asked them 
to take military measures. Hajib Naiibati, as ordered 
by Ahmad Hasan, rode to the house of Bu Sahl with spies 
and stalwarts of Khwaja and seized it ; and all his men and 
those connected with him in Balkh were dismissed. This 
was reported to Khwaja, who ordered Bu Sahl to be taken 
to Quhunduz, Hajib Naubati put him on a pony, took 
him to Quhunduz with a large force of cavalry and 
infantry and imprisoned him there, having sent two of his 
attendants and sixty pages, who met him on his way, to 
his house. 

Mas^ud was very pleased that he had got rid of a man 
who never let him do any good. He asked Ahmad what 
to do next. The Minister advised that Mas‘adi should 
be ordered to write at once to Khwarazmshah, as agents 
were supposed to do, to the effect that when the Sultan 
came to know that Bu Sahl was dishonest in State affairs 
and went so far as to interfere repeatedly in the affairs 
pf old men like Khwarazmshah and others, he had dis- 
missed him from the office of Paymaster-General ; and 
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that he (Ahmad) would ask Mas'adi on his own account to 
write an enigmatical letter stating that Bu Sahl had been 
seeking an opportunity and when the Sultan was drunk 
he brought a draft prepared by him, had it written in 
the Sultan’s hand and sent it immediately to Khwarazm ; 
but when Mas‘ud thought over it and asked Bu Sahl 
to return it he had sworn that he had tom it to pieces as it 
was not a right thing to do ; but when his lie was brought 
to light he was punished for it. These letters, moreover, 
were to be followed after a week by a detailed one from 
Bu Nasr and another from Ahmad Hasan, and an eloquent 
envoy was to be despatched to Khwarazm and his (Altun- 
tash’s) son Sati (wrongly Rasti) was to be rewarded the 
next day, given the chamberlainship and 5,000 dinars 
so that the old man might feel at ease. Mas^ud agreed 
and said that in future Khwaja would be consulted in 
every State affair and his advice taken. Khwaja kissed 
the ground and remarked that the three or four old men 
who had been left with the Sultan by the grace of God 
and for his benefit were better than a thousand young men 
and should not be lost. Mas'ud embraced him, praised 
him warmly, and showed the same favour to Bu Nasr. 
The letters ware drafted by Bu Nasr, both open and 
confidential, and dispatched forthwith. 

After a week Abu’bQasim Damghani was nominated 
by Ahmad Hasan to go to Kh^varazm. An old man, wise, 
honest and eloquent, he wrote an excellent letter to 
Khwarazmshah on his behalf, and another wslh indited 
by Bu Nasr on behalf of the Sultan to the following 
effect : — - 

Khwarazmshah (May God perpetuate his support !) 
is for us today instead of a father, and the greatest pillar 
of the realm. He has alw^ays evinced his uprightness, 
sincerity and fear of God and, without hypocrisy, laid 
open the innermost of his heart and faith ; for what he did 
at the time of our father's death in the way of kindness 
and advice should never be forgotten by the upstarts in 
Ghaznin. And, later, his arrival at the court, without 
hypocrisy or discord, and his advice in State affairs and 
their support w'as such that a history could be written on 
them. A man whose faith is such, who regards his ffesh, 
skin and bone as belonging to the State, who is so faithful, 
has fulfilled his obligations to the late and the present 
Sultans so adequately, and tries to discharge his duties to 
other masters — such a man, it can be understood, wifl 
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receive his share of perfect blessing in this world and the 
next, as they have said, He lived blessed and died 
praised.” May he hve for ever, and may his loss never 
be heard ! As, on his part, it has been all candour, sin- 
cerity, fidelity and good, and, on ours, there has been no 
reward worthy of it — ^nay. on account of fabricators, 
mischief-mongers and short-sighted and inexperienced 
youths, things have taken place which should never have 
happened and of which we are ashamed — we acknowledge 
our good faith in his expedients, we rely on his magnani- 
mity and sound mind and judgment that he will look at 
the root and not worry about the branch, will be sincere 
and, if he should be told or has been told anything, or has 
been shown something which would make him anxious, 
he will keep the person of the late Amir (May God per- 
petuate his argument 1) before his heart and eyes and look 
upon his bounties, favours and position and not on what 
may be put before him by envious and cunning men, 
as he is gifted with such wisdom, discrimination, insight 
and candour that he is not easily affected. We pray God 
to help us to reward his services and, if anything has 
happened which has annoyed or worried him, it will be 
adequately compensated. 

WTien we left Rayy to capture the throne of our 
father's kingdom and reached Damghan, Bu Sahl Zuzani 
joined us and, as he had done us services at times, suffered 
a lot for our sake and was imprisoned in the fortress of 
Ghaznin, he appeared as if he was the kindest person. 
We had with us none of the old men of the State who could 
discharge affairs and give advice and we had a great 
expedition pending. As he was foremost, gave advice 
in every matter and we gave credence to him, he became 
important and other men like Abdus and Tahir submitted 
to him. Wien we arrived at Herat, our brother was 
dethroned, the nobles and the military leaders joined us, 
and Bu Sahl used to discharge the functions of the Minister, 
as we had known him already. ^Ve sent for Khwaja 
Ahmad Hasan from Hindustan and gave him the Ministry, 
and the office of the Paymaster-General was given to Bu 
Sahl. But the State officials became sick of Bu Sahl’s 
high-handedness and intrigues and started tendering 
resignations. Even the Hajib (Effiwarazmshah) did not 
escape his treachery, and he excited Qa’id Manjuq and 
persuaded us to change our mind about the Hajib who is 
in place of our father and uncle. And when his activities 
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knew no limits and his great dishonesties became known 
to us, we dismissed him, imprisoned him and confiscated 
all his property, in order to set an example for others. 
The secretaries of the Hajib must have talked about it. 
We have amply rew^arded the son of the Hajib, Sati, my 
son and my stalwart, and given him the chamberlainship, 
though it was very little in comparison with the Hajib’s 
rights. If the Hajib has not been sufficiently rewarded 
by us till now, he will get ample rewards henceforward. 
The Minister has sent by our order another letter and an 
envoy who will give our message and who should be given 
credence, and the Hajib should keep his heart clearer than 
before and return the envoy immediately with any request, 
which will be granted.'’ 

The letter was taken by the Secretary of the Ministry 
and when he came back the fear of tumult and chaos 
subsided. 

Now let us return, for a moment, to the story of the 
murder of Qahd Manjuq. The author of the Tarikh-i~ 
Bayhaqi, was always seeking an opportunity, if he could, 
to get a point from some trustwortliy source for his history. 
When the Amir Maudud took vengeance for his father 
Masffid, Amir Shahid, upon Muhammad and his partisans 
in Dinaw'ar m Shaffian, 4^32 A.H,, and ascended the throne 
in Ghaznin and gave the Ministry, to Ahmad "Abd as- 
Samad, the author one day went with a message to Ahmad 
and sat there for some time. The conversation turned 
upon EZhwarazm and Qahd Manjuq, and the author >vas 
telling many things about it as he had been concerned 
with it. But Ahmad remarked that, despite all this, 
Abu’hFazl did not know one thing which was woilh 
knowing and, requested by the author to relate it, said 
that from the first day when Kliwarazmshah appointed 
him his secretary he made it a custom that every day he 
used to go to him alone and sit for an hour or two and, if 
he wanted to give audience, others used to come in and, 
whether there was any important affair or not, Khwarazm- 
shah alw^ays used to hold a private meeting with him and 
ask him what he djd last night, what he ate and how he 
slept, and relate what he himself had done. Ahmad 
used to ask himself what this meant to hold a private 
meeting every day, until one day, when they were in Herat, 
a letter came from the late Amir (Mahmud) about an 
urgent matter and it was dealt with in that privacy and 
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no-one came to know it. Khwarazmshah, who had 
perhaps scented Ahmad’s uneasiness about these meetings, 
remarked that it was for such a day that he held private 
meetings daily. Ahmad said to himself that he was 
wrong and Khwarazmshah right. Similar was the case 
in Khwarazm when Mas‘adi’s code letter arrived. 
Khwarazmshah had a private talk with Ahmad, cried, 
was disappointed and said that those accursed mischief- 
mongers had brought about the downfall of a unique man 
like ' Ali Qurayb and also Ghazi and Aryaruq, and he 
himself was in Shubruqan quite close to them, but God 
preserved him ; that now tliey had devised other tricks 
and could not see that a man such as the Qahd could not 
seize him ; and, granted he was overthrown, how could 
such a huge empire be guarded against the enemies, and, 
despite all that, he would never disgrace his name in old 
age ^vhen he was on the verge of death. The reply of 
Ahmad was in a firmer tone, and he added that they 
should show their teeth in order to terrify the people 
of Khwarazm and to let the people at the court know that 
Khwarazmshah was not asleep and that it was not possible 
to attack him in quick succession. Khwarazmshah 
suggested the imprisonment of the Qa’id for his haughti- 
ness. But Ahmad went further and thought it necessary 
to cut off the head into which the wind of Khwarazmshah! 
had been blown by Mas‘ud as it would be very dangerous 
otherwise. Khwarazmshah remarked that it would be 
awkward and not worthy of his grandeur. Ahmad desired it 
to be left to him, and Khwarazmshah consented. This 
private sitting was on Thursday, the Sultan s letter had 
reached the Qa’id, his head was swollen with vanity and he 
arranged that grand feast the same day. On Friday, the 
Qa’id went to Khwarazmshah to pay respects, used hard 
language in his excitement and threatened him. Khwarazm- 
shah put up with it, although Tash Mahruy, the Commander 
of Khwarazmshah, called the Qa’id narnes. Ahmad went 
back home and made preparations for his task. When he 
(the Qahd) went to Ahmad as others did usually on Friday , 
Ahmad saw a wind in his head stronger than any wind 
whatever and started quarrelling with him^and rebuking 
him for transgressing the limits before Khwarazn^hah 
and being rude. The Qa id became offended. Over- 
bearing, rude and vain as he was, he began talking loudly. 
Ahmad clapped his hands as a signal and the Khajat people 
swarmed in and cut him to pieces. Khwarazmshah came 
to know it later on when the cry rose from the towft that 
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they had tied a rope to his feet and were dragging him 
about. Ahmad called the Assistant Reporter and gave 
him silver and clothing to report the matter as he wished. 
Khwarazmshah sent for Ahmad and asked him why he 
had done so. xA.hmad replied that it was warranted by the 
circumstances and, when questioned by Khwarazmshah 
as to what reply he would give to the Sultan, he explained 
what he had got reported by the Assistant Reporter. 
Khwarazmshah commended him ; “ Thou art a brave 
man/' and Ahmad said, Khwarazmshah! could not be 
maintained but in this w^ay.'' 


S. M. SlDDIQ. 


{To be continued) 
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THE T ARIKH OF THE IMAM AHBUKHARI 

While the canonical collection of Traditions, the Sahik, 
of the Imam al ■'Bukhari (died 256 A.H.) has always been 
considered as second only to the Qur'an itself and has been 
the subject of many commentaries, the other works of 
Bukhari have either been lost during the centuries since 
the death of the author or are preserved in single copies 
only, inaccessible as a rule to students. In some cases, 
not having had access to the manuscripts, I fear that 
works mentioned as independent books may only be 
extracts from the Sahih made during the Middle Ages, 
when such kind of work was a favourite pursuit of the 
Muhaddithin. Such may be the Thalathiyat traditions 
with only three intermediaries between the Prophet and 
Al-Bukhari, of which a copy is in the Berlin Library 
(No. 1620/21) and commentaries upon them m Stambul 
and Algiers. The same may be the case with the Tajsir- 
al~Qura 7 i, of which a copy is in the Escuriai. as the Sahih 
contains a long chapter upon the subject. 

It is quite a different case with the Tarikh al-Kabir 
or Large History, of Bukhari. This work must have been 
very scarce all through the ages, because the notices con- 
cerning it are few and only seldom persons are named 
who handed it down to future generations, and it appears 
that only few scholars of the centuries after the death of 
Bukhari had ever seen a copy. As the purpose of the book 
is to establish the trustworthiness of persons who handed 
down traditions, the gi^eater portion was no doubt absorbed 
by the ’works of authors w- ho treated the subject exhaustive- 
ly and whose labours found their final setting in the works 
of Dhahabi and Ibn Ha jar. As it is important to know 
the sources from which these two authors and their pre- 
decessors derived their information it is fortunate that the 
work of Bukhari should have been preserved practically 
complete. 

There are no copies in Western libraries and, as far 
as my knowledge goes, the most complete copy preserved 
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is that in the Aya Sofia Library at Stambul. This copy 
consists of three volumes containing the .first, second and 
fourth volume ; the third volume must be considered lost 
for the present. To give the appearance that the work is 
complete in these three volumes a previous owner has 
smudged over the word ar-rabi J\ (the fourth) on 
the title-page of the fourth volume, but the traces of the 
letters are still plainly visible. The writing is in Maghribi 
script and the copy was completed, as we are told at the 
end of the fourth volume, on Wednesday the 18th of 
Muharram 702 A.H. and revised by a copy of Abu Mu- 
hammad ‘Abd al-Haqq b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Bono (a 
Spanish name) b. Sa‘id b. ‘Isam al-‘Abdari, which was also 
the original (Asl) of Abul-Qasim ‘Abd ar-Rahman as- 
Suhaili al Khath‘ami after him. The writing is very 
cramped and requires very careful editing. Tliough 
most of the persons named in the w’^ork have been included 
in later works, such as the Tahdhib of Ibn Hajar, still 
there are numerous biographies which are not found in the 
latter work, and Bukhari also gives details w^hieh have not 
been copied by later authors. At the end of the work are 
tw^o pages on which ‘Abd al-Ghani b. Sa^id enumerates 
mistakes which he found in the work of Bukhari. 

For the greater portion of the first volume another 
copy exists in the Kupriilu Librar}^ so rich in precious 
copies, which ought to serve as the basis of an edition, 
if w^e possessed the remaining volumes, which are unfortu- 
nately lost. This copy contains a complete chain of 
authorities from the author to the scribe and the teacher. 
As such chains of authorities frequently, as in this case, 
enable us to rectify the errors of biographers, I must 
discuss it in some detail. The line of authorities is found 
on the title-page and again in the introduction of the 
text which makes correctness of the reading certain. 

This introduction, translated, reads as follows : ‘‘ The 
excellent Shaikh Abul-Husain ‘Abd al Haqq b. " Abd 
al-Khaliq b. Ahmad b, ‘Abd al-Qadir b. Muhammad b. 
Yusuf informed me when reading to him at Baghdad in 
Dhu’l-Hijja 578 A.H,, he said : the Hafiz Abu’l Ghama’im 
Muhammad b, ‘ Ali b. Maimun an-Narsi informed me by 
the reading of my father while I was listening in Jumada 
II, 503 A.H., he said : Abu Ahmad ‘ Abd al-Wahhab b, 
Muhammad b. MQsa al-Ghundijani informed me by reading 
to him in the year 446, he said : Abu Bakr Ahmad b. 

‘ Abudan b. Muhammad b, al-Faraj ash-Shirazi, the 
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Hafiz informed me when the book was read while I was 
listening in the months of the year 383 A.H., he said : 
Abu’hHasan Muhammad b. Sahl al-Fasawi informed me 
while reading to him in the town of Fasa, a town in Fars, 
he said : Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Isma‘il b. Ib- 
rahim al-Bukhari aI-Ju‘fi informed me at al-Basra in the 
year 246 A.H.’^ Then the text of the work begins 
the same as in the other copy. The scribe of the manu- 
script states at the end that he wrote the copy for him- 
self and not for any other person. He is Al-Husain b. 
^Umar b. Nasr b. Hasan b. Sa‘d b. Baz al-Mausili. He 
wrote his copy in Baghdad and his Shaikh, the above- 
named Abu’l-Husain "Abd al-Haqq, attests at the end in 
the siting of a very old man (he was then 79 years old) 
to the writer, and others w^ho were present and are named, 
that the copy is correct. 

The biographies of all persons named in this chain are 
found in various biograplncal works. 

(1) The Imam Bukhari was born in 194 and was 52 
years of age w^hen he dictated the work at Basra and died 
ten years later and it is not known w^hether he made any 
additions and corrections to the w^ork at a later date. I 
even cannot find that any other person except those 
mentioned in the Isnad handed the work dowm to posterity. 


(2) Muhammad b. Sahilb. Kudrial-Fasawi transmitted 
after Al-Bukhari his Tarikk ; it w^as handed down after 
him by Ahmad b. Abu ‘Abdaii ash-Shirazi. Abd al- 
Walid al-Baji said : Ahmad b. Sahl is an unknown person. 
Thus he said, but he was known by others and_ he was 
given credit of being trustworthy (Lisan al-Mizan, V, 
194), The date of his death is not recorded, but it must 
have been after 304 at which time the following com- 
menced his studies. 


(3) Ahmad b. ‘Abdan b. Muhammad b. al-Faraj ash- 
Shirazi, a great traditionist, lived to a great age his first 
studies were in 304 A.H. and he died in Safar 384 {Shadharat, 
III, 127). 

(4) ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘Ali b. Musa b. al-Ghandi]ani, 
named after a town near Ahwaz. He transimtted the 
Tarikh of Bukhari (as in the Mb.) after Ahrnad b Abdan 
and died in 447 A.H. (.%adfearai, HI, 276). The year 
before he died the following studied under him. 

(5) Muhammad b. ‘All b. Maimfin al-Nars! al-Kufi, a 
celebmted Qur’an-reader. He studied under many 
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shaikhs and used to say that he was the only traditionist 
left in al-KQfa. He earned his living by copying books 
and died in 510 A,H. at the age of 86 years {Shadharat, 
IV, 39). 

(6) "Abd al-Haqq b. ‘Abd al-Khaliq b. Ahmad b. 
^\bd al-Qadirb- Muhammad b. Ydsuf died in 575 A.H., 
aged 81 years (t^Yo years after dictating the Tarikh), 
He was a poor and pious man who did not teach publicly, 
{Shadharat, IV, 251). 

(7) Al-Husain b. "Umar b. Nasr al-Mausili was chief of 
the School of Hadith founded in Mausil by the ruler of 
Irbil and died there in 622 A.H. {Shadharat. V, 100). He 
accomplished his task in copying the book well and the 
care he bestowed upon it and the beauty of his hand- 
writing must make us regret that we do not possess the 
other volumes of his copy which consisted of four 
volumes. His first volume concludes somewhat earlier 
than that of the Maghrilii scribe. 

Compared with such a proof of being authentic the 
Maghribi manuscript, as it exists at present, does not lay 
such claims to uninterrupted tradition, though the lost 
title-pages of all tlirce volumes might have enlightened us 
if they had not been purposely torn out of the books. A 
note at the end of the last volume is a proof that it was 
made from a much older copy. The writer states expressly 
that the manuscript he copied from had been the original 
of Abu Muhammad "Abd al-Haqq b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Bono 
al-‘Abdari. He was a native of Malaga in Spain, born in 
504 and renowmed as a traditionist and lawyer. He died 
in 586 or 587. {Takmilah of Ibn al-Abbar No. 806). 
This copy is stated to have been previously the original of 
Abul-Qasim "Abd-ar Rahman b. ‘Abd Mlah as-Suhaili al- 
Khath‘ami. The latter is even more celebrated as the 
author of the biography of the Prophet called “nr Raudh 
al Unnf,'" He also was a native of Malaga and died in 
Murrakish m 581. From this it is very probable that the 
manuscript was written in Spain, either in Malaga or 
Granada, wliich is not far distant and w^as in 702 practically 
the only place remaining in Spain, wdiere serious study of 
Arabic literature could be carried on. 

The an*angement of the book is asserted in the title to 
be alphabetical, but this is not strictly adhered to, as the 
work, after a short, introduction, commences with the 
names of persons called Muhammad, and here again the 
companions come first : Muhammad b. Maslama (fob 3v ), 
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Muhammad b, ‘Abd Allah b. Ja‘sh (fob 4r), Muhammad b. 
Sufyan al-Ansari, etc. Then follow those of later generations 
arranged in loose alphabetical order. In the chapter AUf 
we find first Muhammad b. Usama b. Zaid, Muhammad b. 
Usama b. Muhammad, Muhammad b. lyas b. Salama, 
Muhammad b. Ash‘ath, Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. al- 
Harith, etc. The persons with the name of Muhammad fill 
about half the first volume. They are followed by those 
with the names Ibrahim, Ismadl, ishaq, Ash‘ath, Ayyub, 
lyas, Aswad, Aban, Azhar, Ahmad, Umayya, Asid. 
Usama, etc. In a similar manner the chapter Ba com- 
mences with Bishr, then Bakr, Bashir, Bilal, etc. The 
letter Ta' commences with Tamim b, Aus ad-Dari and 
so on. The last biography of the Kupriilu Manuscript is 
that of Husain b. ‘Abd al-Awwal an-Nakhah and the first 
biographies in the second volume are stated to be those 
whose name was Husain ( ) This biography is in 

the Ay a Sofia MS. on fob 220 which continues till the 
biography of Hasan ( ) b, 'Ali. This biography 

breaks off suddenly and there is no doubt that at least one 
or two leaves are missing at the end. 

The second volume begins with the name Hanzala 
and, as in the first volume, the title-page and with it the 
first page of the text is in Oriental script and the suspicion 
arises that the title-page contained the dedication of a 
Waqf, which has been deliberately torn out to hide the 
theft of the manuscript from the library of some mosque. 
This volume contains the biographies to the end of the 
letter and in the colophon biographies with the letter 
bJm are promised in the third volume ; the first biography 
is to be that of ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Quhafa Abu Bakr as- 
Siddiq. 

The third volume is missing. 

The first leaf of the fourth volume has been replaced 
by a new leaf in Oriental script as in the other two volumes 
and the first biography is that of Al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib b. Hashim. The biographies end on page 282 
of this volume and are followed by accounts of those whose 
names are unknown, but who are known by the name of 
their father and with these the work concludes on page 
288. The remaining two pages and three lines on the last 
page contain corrections by Abd al-Ghani b. Sa‘id of errors 
committed by Bukhari in this work. 

These errors are instructive, considering the stress laid 
upon traditionists remembering by heart the text and 

in 
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Isnads, because they prove conclusively that the Im&m 
misread his oxvn writing and for this reason I will cite two 
of these errors* 

Bukhari has a biography of ^ jC-U this should read 
again in the biography of Mu’awiya b. Sklih he 
cites as Shaikh of the latter ^ which should read 

Though for the present we do not possess the third 
volume, which I|hope I may still be able to trace with the 
help of friends, it is of the utmost importance that we 
should as soon as possible possess a reliable edition of this 
work and the Dairatu’l-Ma'arif, by publishing it, will 
further add to its reputation that of having rescued from 
oblivion another fundamental authority of early Islamic 
learning. The greatest care should be taken to make 
such an edition worthy of its importance. Some difficulty 
will no doubt be experienced in the reading of the ancient 
Spanish writing, but this could be overcome, especially if 
continual reference is made to later works which have 
drawn their information from this source. 


F. Krenkow. 



MUGHAL RELATIONS WITH PERSIA 

From Babur to AuRiVXGZEB 

II 

Althoitgh Jahangir, as a prince, had been on very 
friendly terms with Shah "Abbas,^ his reign opened with 
an unsuccessful attempt by the Persians to occupy 
QandahSr ; as Jahangir himself says ; It occurred to 
me that the death of His Majesty Akbar and the un- 
reasonable outbreak of Khusrau may put an edge on 
their designs and they may attack Qandahar.’'^ This 
show^s that the attack was not quite unexpected. 

The Shah’s ambassadors, ‘Alt Beg Yuzbashi and 
Darwesh Beg, who left India shortly before Akbar’s 
death, must have carried back to Persia a more or less 
correct estimate of Khusrau’s supporters and his great 
popularity among the masses, and at this time a prolonged 
civil w^ar seemed unavoidable. Akbar’s death, bad diplo- 
macy and Man Singh’s timidity, due to the sudden change- 
over of the Sayyids of Bahra, however, unexpectedly 
sealed Khusrau’s fate. The Shah could not be expected 
to be aware of these sudden developments at the time 
of launching his campaign. 

As the rebellion of Khusrau soon petered out, Jahangir 
was able to turn his attention immediately to the Frontier 
by sending the forces he had brought to fight Khusrau 
in the Punjab on to Qandahar under Mirza Jani of Sindh ; 
more reinforcements were rushed up under Bahadur Khan 
Qurbegi ; w^hile in Qandahar Shah Beg Khan bravely held 
out. The Persian authorities deny all knowledge and 
responsibility on the part of the Shah for this attack, but 

(1) He had regal arcorrespondence in which they referred to each 
other as brothers. Jami'a-i-lnshay f. 212b. ‘Abbas also sent Darwesh 
B^g Qazvini to Salim. 

(2) Tuzk (Translation) p. 71, See also Ma'aikir-ujahangiri, U, 30. 
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it is doubtful whether the Shah was as innocent as he 
pretended to be.^ He was kept informed by his agents of 
events in India, and although ‘Alam-arai-‘Abbasi is 
silent, Jalal Munajjim says that Isma^il Quli Khan and 
Hasan Khan Shamlu^ were in constant communication 
with the Shah throughout the period of the siege. He 
mentions the arrival and despatch of many couriers 
it is also stated that the Shah was informed as soon as the 
invading army left Herat. ^ Two intercepted letters 
from Jahangir to Shah Beg Khan were forwarded to the 
Shah by Isma'il Quli Khan. These were firmans ordering 
Shah Beg to kill or capture Khusrau if he tried to cross 
the Frontier. It seems both the Shah and Jahangir were 
much interested in the movements of Khusrau. Jahangir 
was much disturbed at the possibility of his escape to a 

foreign land ; as he says '' he would take his 

own way and go for an asylum to the Uzbegs or the Per* 
sians and the contempt will fall on my governemt.”^ 
The Persians retired on the approach of the relieving 
force and, like Shah Muhammad Kilati, they too gave out 
that they were doing so on receiving orders from the 
Shah.® 

As it was the policy of both Empires not to allow 
Qandahar to become an eastern Baghdad, a semblance of 
friendship was maintained by the arrival of Husain Beg, 
who was sent by the Shah to apologise for the indis- 
cretion ” of his governors. He was received by Jahangir 
at Lahore and Rs. 10,000 were bestowed on him. The 
Shah also sent a firman" to the governors of Herat and 
Sistan, censuring them for their conduct and reminding 
them of “ the old friendship between the two families 

Jalal Munaijim^ also mentions the arrival of an 
Indian envoy with a letter and presents for the Shah 


(1) In his letter to Jahangir, 

(2) Mentioned by Khafi Khan. Vol. f, p. 255. Ma’athir4- 
Jahangiri calls him Husain Khan. 

(3) £f. 241 K B.M-M. Add 27, 241. 

(4) ff. 246 b. ibid. It is also interesting to note that Israa‘ii Quli 
sent to the Sh&h the tusk of an elephant maddened by the besieged who 
administered alcohol and let it loose on the besiegers. The elephant, 
we are told, was overpowered and killed after playing havoc in the camp. 

(5) p. 54. 

(6) See Ma'athir-i-Jakangiri ff. 80 ; for the Persian attempt on 
Qandahar see Alam-arai-^Abhasi, ff. 870. 

(7) For the Sh^hN firman see Jamia%H->Insha (Or. 1599) f. 85b, 

(8) ff, 284b, 
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from Shah Ghazi, the new Governor of Qandahar There 
is no mention of this in any Indian history, but he was 
probably sent, under instructions from Jahangir, to 
thank the Shah for recalling his troops, and to settle some 
boundary disputes, to which a vague reference is made. 

In April 1611 came the first formal embassy from 
Persia^ to offer the Shah’s condolence on the death of 
Akbar and to congratulate his brother ” Jahangir. It 
brought with it the usual presents of Gilan horses, carpets, 
silks, etc. Jahangir bestowed on the ambassador a robe 
of honour and Rs. t30,000. The Shah also sent a letter 
which. Jahangir says, '' expressed the greatest friendship 
and omitted no point of regard and concord.” The 
letter^ starts with apologies for delay in sending the 
embassy, owdng to the trouble in Slierwan. A few words of 
praise for the ‘‘ noble ambassador, sent to the most 
exalted court/' are also added to a page of compliments. 
The letter closes with a prayer that the tree of heredit- 
ary friendship and assiduousness and the garden of 
intimacy and regard will acquire a new splendour and 
greenness.'’ All controversies about Qandahar are 
avoided. 

Yadgar ‘All stayed in India for over two years, for 
one finds many references to him in the histories of this 
period. Rs. 15,000 were bestowed on him in March 1612, 
for expenses, and again a golden Mohar of 1,000 tolas at 
the time of the New Year feast (1022 A.H.),^ He was not 
dismissed till the end of 1613, when Khan ‘Alam was sent 
with him. At the time of his departure a horse, a 
jewelled sword, an aigrette with feathers, and Rs. 40,000 
were bestowed on him." 

The Embassy of Khan 'Alam is most important in the 
history of Mughal diplomacy, for never before or after was 
a more splendidly equipped mission sent out. Ma' athiriCl- 

Umara supplies very detailed information as to the 
extensive retinue oi the ambassador ; about 1,200 people 
accompanied him, besides a bodyguard and 200 talconers 
and hunters. It seems the retinue was not limited to 
human beings alone, but a complete zoo of Indian animals 
formed a part of the ambassador s suite.^ 

(1 ) Md'aihir4^Jahan^in, ff. 80a (Or 171). The embassy is also 
mentioned by William Finch, p 161 {Early Travels). 

(2) Jamia'^uH-Insha, ff. 214. j • /rt r r ** ^ 

(8) Many smaller rewards are mentioned in the Tuzk from tim^ to 

(;4) The Ma^aihim'Utmara says, p. T82. 
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The following account from 'Alam-arai-\4bbasi is very 
interesting 

The highly placed King Salim Shah, Ruler of 
Hindustan sent Mirza Barkhurdarj entitled Khan ^Vlam, 
who is a great noble of that court and is styled as bhai or 
brother by that Shah — as his ambassador wdth Yadgar 'Ali 
Sultan Talash. He stayed for a time at Herat and came 
to the court this year. As His Majesty was away, driving 
out the Turkish armies from Azarbaijau, Qalb ‘Ali Beg 
Shamlu \vas appointed to receive him and to convey liim to 
the court. When he reached Qum, Yadgar "Ali separated 
from him and hastened to the court in advance. The day 
when Khan 'Alam entered Qazvin the writer of this 
"Alam-ara was present in the city, and himself beheld the 
great magnificence of the ambassador's train. He also 
made enquiries from the old men, who had beheld other 
embassies in the days gone by, but all were agreed that 
from the beginning of this divine dynasty no ambassador 
ever came from India or Rum with such splendid and 
lavish equipments ; and it is doubtful whether, even in the 
days of the great kings of the past, ^ such an embassy 
ever came from a foreign land. 

“ In this most auspicious reign of His Majesty all the 
kings of the world, both Muslim and non-Muslim, have 
expressed their love for him by sending ambassadors and 
consider this the source of their honour and their greatness. 

“ From the day Khan ‘Alam set foot on Persian soil, 
he had with him 1,000 royal servants, his own private 
servants and 200 falconers and hunters. He also had 
with him mighty elephants with golden ornaments and 
turrets of innumerable kinds, and Indian animals such as 
lions, tigers, leopards, monkeys, deer, cows, etc.; there 
were also many singing birds and beautiful palkis. 

When His Majesty, after the conquest of Azar- 
baijan, came back to Qazvin, Khan ‘Alam received a 
firman, summoning him to the court. When he approached 
the city, all the principal nobles and ministers went out 
to receive him and brought him to the garden of 

(1) As I have mentioned on many occasions, the highest standard 
of everything was in the time of the Kings of the Shahnama. 

(2) British Museum Manuscript. 166,84 1367. 
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Sa‘axiatabad and there lodged hinj in the Paradise-like 
Dilkusha Palace. As His Majesty was busy playing polo 
at the time of his arrival, he was first received on the polo- 
ground, where he performed kornish, and had the honour 
of being addressed with these precious words : ‘‘As 
between me and the exalted king a strong relationship 
of brotherhood exists, and as His Majesty has called you a 
brother, it is natural that my brother’s brother is also mv 
brother. Consequently His Majesty was always very 
informal with him, and he was excused from all court 
etiquette and ambassadorial restriction/* The account 
goes on to give details of feasts, hunts, banquets and 
other functions arranged by the King and others in his 
honour. 

Jahangir gratefully acknowledges all the special 
favours showm to his ambassador by the Shah in the 
following words : — 

Of the favours and kindness conferred by my 
brother on Khan ‘'Alam, if 1 were to W'rite of them in 
detail, I should be accused of axaggeration.’'^ 

So long did Khan ‘Alam stay in Persia that he may 
almost^ be regarded as the resident Indian ambassador. 
Khan ‘Alam s embassy is also important because at that 
time a number of other foreign ambassadors arrived at 
the Persian Court, especially from Russia,^ Turke 3 ', 
Central Asia and the States of the Deccan. 

{X) Tiizk p, 114, vol. II. The account is a very long one* 
See also R luzatu's-Safaviyah, ff. 371, 372 for the account of Khan 
‘Alam's embassy. 

(2) It IS surprising that Sir Percy Sykes describes tlie Hussian 
Embassy of 1664 as the first Russian Embassy to Persia and expresses 
great surprise at the lack of diplomatic intercourse. In this connection 
the following account is interesting : — {^Aiam-arai-^ Ablest ^ ff. 867b ; 
Add 16684). In the account of the year X613 A.D. An account of the 
ambassador of the Great King of Russia. In this year an ambassador, 
who is a great noble and a courtier of the Russian king, travelling via 
the Caspian, Dashti Qichaq and tjie port of Shirvvan, reached the capital 
Qazvin. He was ennobled by being received into the royal presence 
when, on behalf of his king, he conveyed messages of love and respect 
through an interpreter, after which he produced a long letter which 
was also full of love and friendship. Re was honoured by royal favours. 
On the day the presents of the ruler of India were displayed, on that 
day also were the presents of the King of Russia and Muscovis accepted. 
The presents included a number of shot eagles which are nowhere else 
to be had except Russia, and of these one was given to Khan *Alam. 
After staying for some time he returned to his country via Gil^.” 

See also Russia in Asia by Alexis Kransse, p. 109. where the Russian 
embassy of 1722 is described as the first. 
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To a superficial or a biased ob&ervei, such an embassy 
may seem a waste of public money, but it is not possible 
to judge such things by the standards of today. In 
those days an ambassador w^as in the eyes of the world 
the personal representation of the sovereign by whom he 
was sent and whose reflected glory he shared. It must 
not be forgotten that intercourse between nations was not 
so frequent, and nations knew very little of each other; 
travelling Avas dilFicult, too, and most dangerous, and it 
was therefore important for a representative of a great 
and powerful State to display a good deal of outward 
dignity and magnificence. It served the purpose of 
something similar to our publicity campaigns. Khan 
'Alam’s embassy may be regarded as a moving Exhibition 
of Indian Art, and other products, travelling from Herat to 
Isfahan, and incidentally a good advertisement for his 
master's power and glory throughout Persia. 

It was also essential that the good manners, ready 
wit and hospitality of an ambassador must be a credit to 
his country. It was wise of Jahangir to have selected 
a great sportsman and a talented poet like Khan ‘’Alam, 
for these were the two well-known hobbies of ‘Abbas the 
Great. 

Throughout his stay in Persia Khan ‘Alam was in 
constant touch with Jahangir, for we find in Tuzk many 
references to the arrival of couriers and messengers 
from him, and it is reasonable to suppose that he must 
have been to some degree aware of the intrigues of tlie 
representatives of the States of the Deccan. Khan ‘Alam 
was also in great favour with the Shah, for on many 
occasions the Shah paid informal visits to his quarters. 
At the time of his departure in the beginning of 1629 A.H. 
the Shah came out of the city and accompanied him for 
some distance before “ clasping him in the final embrace of 
honour/' The Shah also bestowed 15,000* tumans and 
other priceless presents on liim. It seems the Shah and 
the Khan became great friends, for even when the relations 
between Jahangir and ‘Abbas became strained, the Shah 
used to write very affectionate letters to the Khan. 


For Sykes see Vol. II, p. 212 (1930 Edition), 

For Relations between Persia and Russia see also “ Paniaiaiki 
diplomatic Rmir Persic {St. Petersburg 1890) by N. I. Weselowsky. 

* Some authorities say fifty thousand. 
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Chahar Sukhan-i- Brahmin^ reproduces one of these letters, 
and it is a very interesting study of the Shah's complex 
character. 

The Shah was also very well satisfied with the success 
of Yadgar "All’s mission to India, for he promoted him to 
the coveted post of Governor of Shiraz soem after his 
return from India. ^ 

After Yadgir ‘All's departure from India. Persia was 
not represented at the Moghul Court for over a year until 
Mustafa Beg's arrival in Safar, 1024 A.H. (March 1615). 
The Shah sent many presents including a share for his 
“ brother " of the presents sent by the Sultan of Turkey 
and a letter informing Jahangir of his success in the 
Georgian campaign. More interesting were the nine 
European hounds sent by tlie Sha-li as a special present.^ 
A jewelled belt, Rs. 20,000 and a jewelled dagger were 
bestowed on the ambassador and later a Nur Jahani 
Mohar was also bestowed on him. After a year's stay 
he was dismissed with a robe of honour and Rs. 20,000. 
A reply was also sent to the Shah. 

A few months after Mustafa Beg's departure, another 
ambassador Muhammad Riza Beg Shamlu arrived in 
November 1616, with presents and a letter^ from the Shah. 
An elephant was also bestowed on him, in addition to the 
usual reward.*^ He accompanied Jahangir on his march 
to the South, and is frequently mentioned by Roe. He 
was dismissed at Mandu on the 3rd Rabi" 1 A.H. 1026 
(April 1617).^ Rs, 3,00U and a robe of honour were 
bestowed on him. The presents to the Shah included a 
portion of the presents sent by the rulers of the Dcccan 
and a jewelled cup which Chelabi had sent from ‘Iraq. 
Jahangir says : The Shah had seen this cup and had 

said that if my brother would drink of this cup and send 
it to me it would be a great meU'k of affection. When the 
ambassador mentioned this, Imving drunk wine several 
times out of this cup in his presence, I ordered them to 
make a lid and a saucer for it and sent it along with 
other presents.” 


(1) The British Museum MS. Add. 26141. 

(2) Rjuzatn's-Safaviyah, 29Q H. 

(3) For the account of this embassy see Ma'athir-Jahangiri ff. 90. 

(4) Ti$zk, p. 838 and Mahathir 97. ' 

(5) For the letter see Jamia4’Mara^ilai ff. 217 

(6) Md*aikir says 20th. ff. 104. 
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On his way Muhammad Riza died at Agra and Muham- 
mad Qasim, a member of his suite, was appointed as his 
executor. Apart from the Persian sources, a good deal of 
information about this embassy has been left by Roe. 
His statements, as Sir William Foster rightly points out, 
are to be cautiously accepted. But apart from the 
motives of jealousy — then so conspicuous among diplo- 
mats — which may have influenced Roe’s description of the 
ceremonials, the political aspect of this mission was 
correctly guessed by him. The Shah, as Roe points out, 
was very much interested in the preservation of the 
independence of his allies m the Deccan and looked with 
jealousy on the increase of this Empire ” in that direc- 
tion.^ It IS sui'prisiiig that the understanding between 
the Shah and the States of the Deccan escaped the notice 
of Mr. Beni Prasad, for he does not in any way connect 
the Deccan Rebellion of 1621 with the Shah's attack 
on Qandahar a few months after. The Shah, no doubt, 
had his designs on the trans-Indus portion of the Mughal 
Empire and it was his policy to stengthen his Shi'a 
allies in the South, both by diplomatic and moral support. 

Mr. Beni Prasad thinks that Muhammad Riza's 
embassy had something to do with Qandahar " but 
we know that no reference to this question was made by 
the Shah till after Khan ‘Alam's return to India, ^ for the 
Shah could ill afford to open this question at a time when 
he was v^ery busy in the West — as Roe points out. That 
Muhammad Riza left disappointed, as Roe would have 
us believe, is not supported by any Indian or Persian 
history of this period. 

Jahangir had sent a cup for the Shah with Muhammad 
Riza, and the Shah in return sent one with Sayyid Hu- 
sain who “ had the good fortune of kissing the threshold 
on the 27th Rabi‘ I 1027 A.H. (March 1618). On the 
cov er of the cup was a piceless ruby and Jahangir says 
‘‘ x\s it was giv-en from excessive friendship it was the 
cause of the increase of amity and friendship.” Such 
cups as suitable presents from sovereigns are frequently 

(1) Embassy of Roe^ p. 259 ; where R©e also gives a long list of the 
Shah’s presents. 

(2) History of Jahangir p. 345, see also IgbalnamOy p. 89-90. 

(3) As stated by Jahangir in his letter to the Sh^h after the fall of 
Qandahar. 
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mentioned in Persian literature^ and, as the Safavis 
tried to imitate the kings of old, they too liked sending 
and receiving such presents. 

Sayyid Husain was dismissed after a few days with 
a robe of honour and Rs. 2<t()00. A jewelled jug made in 
the shape of a cock was sent to the Shah along with other 
presents. 

Khan 'Alam returned from Persia in 1G19.- and “ had 
the honour of kissing the threshold at the Garden of 
Kalanur,"' Jahangir's impatience is apparent from the 
following entry in the Tuzk : Every day I sent one of 

my servants to meet him. I loaded him with all kinds of 
favours and kindnesses, and added to his rank and digndy.*’ 
The Tuzk also gives a long account of the Shah's favours 
to the Khan, and Jahangir says : "" If I were to write of 

them in detail I should be accused of exaggeration.’" 
Jahangir was also much pleased with the works of Persian 
Art brought by the Khan, especially a famous painthig 
of Khalil Mirza Shahrukhi, who was probably the master 
of Ustad Bihzad.^ The picture represented Timur's duel 
with Tugtanish Khan. This precious relic was from the 
library of Shah Isma'il I, and by tbance came mto tlie 
hands of Khan 'Alam. The famous Indian painter. 
Bisham Das, who accompanied the Khan, also brought 
back the portraits of the Shah and his cliief nobles. 

Zanil Beg^ was appointed to accompany Khan b\lam 
as ambassador to India, but his departure was delayed 
and he did not reach Lahore till tlie summer of 1029 A.H. 
(1620 A.D.), when Jahangir was away in Kashmir. 
Jahangir, on learning of his arrival, sent Mir Hisamuddin, 
son of Mir h\zizuddin,^ to Lahore to meet ZaniL and gave 
orders to the Governor to bear all the expenses of the 
ambassador. Zanil Beg presented his credentials in 
November, when Jahangir returned to Lahore. Among 
the presents from the Shah were 12 "Abbasis, 14 Gilan 

(1) TheShahnama says .* — 

'' The Monarch smiled to hear of such a custom. 

And bade to set withm the envoy’s hand 
A goblet set with jewels fit for kings 
And lav a ruby on the top thereof.’’ 

(2) Mahathir, ff. 123. 

(3) See Arnold’s Bihzad and his paintings, etc ; for Bisham and 
Khaiil see Court PainUrs of the Grand Moguls. 

(4) 'Ma'atkir-i-^Aliimgiri Or. 171 ff, 140, Tuzk^ 178, Iqbalnama 169. 

(5) Roe’s friend. 
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horses with gilded trappings, three white falcons, five 
Persian mules, five fine camels, nine bows and scimitars. 
Jahangir bestowed on the ambassador a superb robe of 
honour, with a jewelled plume and dagger. The ambas- 
sador also presented two gentlemen of his suite — Wisal 
Beg and Haji Ni'amat, who w^ere courtiers of the Shah.^ 
A State banquet was given in honour of the ambassador 
and Rs. 50,000 more were bestowed on him. 

While Zanil Beg w'as still in India, two special am- 
bassadors Aqa Beg and Muhibb ‘Ali arrived from the 
Shah. Among the presents they brought w’^as a ruby from 
the collection of Mirza Shah~Rukh bin Amir Timur. 
Ulugh Beg's name was engraved on this ruby, and the 
Shah also had his name- engraved in a corner. As this 
was a precious heirloom, it was much appreciated. It 
seems that Gilan horses and some ornaments and clothes 
sent by the Shah were delayed and were not presented 
until the 15th Rabi' I. A State banquet was also given 
m their honour when they produced their personal pre- 
sents.^ 

While this mission was still in India, another embassy 
Hajl Beg and Fa?l Beg arrived with a letter and presents 
from the Shah. All these may be regarded as extra- 
ordinary envoys and Zanil Beg as the Resident ambassador. 
The four special envoys were dismissed in the end of 
Rabi’ I, 1030 (1621). Rs. 4,000 were bestowed on Aqa 
Beg ami Rs. 30,000 each on the other three. ^ 

Scarcely had these four envoys departed, wdien an- 
other, Qasim Beg* appeared with a letter and presents from 
the Shah. The Shah had asked for some birds, which 
w^ere sent with the ambassador when he was dismissed in 
January 1622. 

While these ambassadors came and w^ent, Zanil Beg 
continued to reside at the court. There can be hardly 
any doubt that he was regarded as a permanent ambassa- 
dor, for Jahangir granted him, in addition to the villages^ 
already assigned to the Persian ambassador, a village 

(1) p IS6, ILTuzk. 

( 2 ) ^ ^ ■ 

(3) For the account of this embassy see Mahathir, ff, 143. 

(4) Ma'athir, 147b. 

(5) Throughout Jahangir’s reign relations with Persia were on a 
permanent basis, and there was hardly a year when Persia was not 
represented at his Court. 
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near the capital with an annual revenue of Rs» 16 . 000 .^ 
We also find records of many other grants of money made 
to him from time to time. One of the royal residences 
near Lahore was also given to him. 

No details are given in any Indian or Persian history 
of the causes which induced the Shah to send so many 
missions in close succession, but. reading between the 
lines of different versions, it is not very difficult to draw 
some conclusions. An indirect reference is to be found in 
the Shah's letter to the Grand Vazir of Sultan Mustafa 
of Turkey soon after the fall of Qandahar. There can be 
hardly any doubt that their apparent object was to expe- 
dite the negotiations for the return of Qandahar begun by 
Zanil Beg. and to obtain a final reply from Jahangir. It 
seems the Shah wanted, if possible, to avoid resorting to 
arms or, at least, to give that impression. He had. 
however, taken care to be prepared in case of an un- 
favourable reply. His intrigues with the rulers of the 
Deccan and the petty chiefs of Baluchistan, had made it 
impossible for Jahangir to take any effective measures 
of defence. It must have been arranged that the attack 
on Qandahar should be launched shortly after the com- 
mencement of hostilities in the Deccan. 

While Khan ‘Alam was still in Persia, the Shah re- 
ceived Mir Khalilullah Khushnavis from Bijapur. 
Shaikh Muhammad Khatuni from Golconda, and a re- 
presentative from Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar.^ The 
rulers of the Deccan, it seems, were alarmed at the growing 
friendship between the Shah — -their natural ally— and 
Jahangir— their old enemy ; and, hearing of Khan 'Alam’s 
reception in Persia and his influence over the Shah, im- 
mediately sent their ambassadors to Persia. 

In 1030 A.H., when Zanil BSg was appointed ambassa- 
dor to Jahangir, Talib Beg Aivaghali, Qasim B&g, 
Governor of Mazindran, and Darwesh Beg^ were sent to 
Bijapui% Golconda and Ahmadnagar respectively, as the 
Shah’s ambassadors with the returning Deccanis.^ It 
is quite apparent that the object of these missions to 
Persia was to seek the Shah's help against the steady 


(1) Tuzk, (Trans.) II, p. 211. 

(2) ^ Alam-arai ^Abbasi^ ff. 368, 372. 

(3) Darwesh B died at Shiraz and Muhammad was appointed 
in his place. 

(4) ff. 371 b. ‘'Alam~ara4-'‘Abba»U 
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advance of the Mughal Emperor in the Deccan. It is 
diilicult to say how the Shah could have helped them, 
except by creating a diversion on the N. W. Frontier of 

India. 

Certain entries in the Tuzk leave hardly any doubt 
that Jahangir was kept informed of these intrigues. In 
the events of the 15th year it is recorded that Bahadur 
Khan, Governor of Qandahar, was suddenly promoted to 
a mansab of 5,000 personal and 4,000 horse. A few days 
after, the officials of the Punjab^ were ordered to send 
two lakhs of rupees in addition to Rs. 60,000 already 
sent to increase the provisions in the fort of Qandahar. 
Khan ‘Alam must have also been aware of the movement 
of the Persian troops towards the eastern Frontier. A 
ready excuse was furnished by the hostility of the Uzbegs, 
who, when the Shah was busy in Azarbaijan suddenly 
fell on the fort of Murghab and, after slaughtering its 
Qizilbash garrison, carried aw^ay the Commander — a 
Shamlu notable. On the approach of the Persian troops 
Nazr Muhammad apologised through his mother,^ who 
was a daughter of tlie holy house of the Sayyids of Mash- 
had and a sister of Mirza Abu Talib, whom ‘Abbas held 
in great reverence. The apology Avas accepted, but the 
troops kept on moving eastward. 

Another very interesting incident, not mentioned in 
any Indian history, is the arrival of the Chief of Kech and 
Mikran at the Persian Court. It seems shortly before 
the Shah launched his attack on Qandahar, the Governor 
of Sistan and Kirman, Malik Shamsuddln. started opera- 
tions against Kech and Mikran, whose ruler was a tri- 
butary to Jahangir and had paid a visit to Agra. 

In 1030 A.H., soon after Khan ‘Alam’s departure, 
Malik Mirza submitted, through the intercession of Malik 
Shall Husain, a noble of Sistan. He came to Isfahan to 
offer his submission^ and, after being suitably rewarded, 
returned to his kingdom. Later on, we are told, he co- 
operated in the attack on Qandahar. 

(1) rw;:A:, II, p. 192. 

(2) Nazr’s mother, Zuhra Banu Begum, was a sister of Sayyid Abu 
TMib, a descendant of Imam Ali Eiza and the Mutawalli of the tomb, 
and ^^as married to Din Muhammad soon after the conquest of Mashhad, 
after whose death she returned to Mashhad where she was, on ‘Abbas’s 
order, married to Murtaza Quli Khan, the governor of Mashhad. 
'’Alam-arai-^Abbasi, ff. 374. 

(8) Ibid ff . 874. 
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It appears, from the trend of accounts in the Persian 
histories of this period, that the Shah hoped one day to 
extend the boundary of his empire to the right bank of the 
Indus. It is not, therefore, surprising that the hostilities 
in the Deccan opened soon after the arrival of the Persian 
ambassadors in those parts, ^ The attack on Qandahar 
began only when the best troops had been already de- 
spatched to the Deccan, 

Although Jahangir talked a great deal about fortifying 
Qandahar, little could be done owing to the attitude of 
Shahjahan, and it fell after a feeble resistance.^ It 
seems surprising that the Shah should have sent so many 
embassies in close succession before launching his attack. 
There can be little doubt but that he wanted to avoid an 
open conflict, for the time being at least, and desired to 
bring about a peac-.'^ul settlement on both the question of 
Qandahar and of the Deccan ; but he was also prepared for 
the other eventuality. His intrigues had made it im- 
possible for Jahangir to take any effective measures of 
defence. Certain entries in \lla7n-arai "Abhasi also show 
how deep was the Shah’s interest in the intrigues of 
Nurjahan against Shahjahan. The Shah attributes 
Jahangir’s reluctance to surrender Qandahar to '' the 
people who had gained undesirable influence over his 
brother.”® 


It is not beyond the realm of possibility that the 
Shah’s representatives were in touch with Shahjahan, and 
also kept him supplied with the latest information about 
the Court intrigues. How far Shahjahan was involved it 
is difficult to say, for, if there was any such agreement 
between him and the Shah, it must have been secret and 
all reference to it would naturally be suppressed, both 
in Indian and Persian histories. It is only a conjecture 
based purely on the sequence of certain events. After all, 
what was the importance of Qandahar to Shahjahan 

(1) It IS interesting to note that Nizamshah^s envoy Habsh Khan 
was with the Shah during the siege of Qandahar. See Alam-arai 


ff. 877 . T. T- I. t:, . • T A' 

(2) Elliott and Dawson, VII, p. 64. English Factories %n India, 

1622 — 3 p. 108, 

It fell after a siege of 45 days, . . m i 

^ Alam-arai- Abbasi gives the following date (1031 ) 

JutU ff. 879 . 


(8) In his letter to the Prime Minister of Turkey and also Alam- 
arai Abbasi 875, 
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when the very question of his succession was in the balance? 
He knew that, with the loss of Qandahar, Jahangir would 
be busy suppressing the wave of unrest that would 
naturally sweep over the whole of Afghanistan and the 
Frontier tribes, leaving him a comparatively open field 
in the South. His terms^ conveyed in reply to Jahangir’s 
order to proceed to Qandahar, were most offensive, and 
would have amounted to an abdication of power had 
Jahangir accepted them. 

While the Shah was still at Qandahar, Shahjahan’s 
ambassador Zahid Beg appeared with a letter^ and presents, 
an act which cannot be explained in any way ; for so far 
Jahangir had taken no action against Shahjahan. The 
Shah treated the ambassador very kindly and dismissed 
him with a reply to the letter he had brought.^ 

Another letter‘d was sent by Shahjahan to the Shah 
with Khwaja Haji at the time of his retreat to the Deccan. 
This was an open appeal for help, for he says “ I too have 
like my forefathers turned to you for help with the hope 
that you will give me proper aid at the proper time.'" 
But the Shah, whatever encouragement he might have 
given to Zahid Beg, now advised Shahjahan to be loyal 
to his father, and said : “I am sending an ambassador 
to Jahangir to recommend your case.” 

Soon after the fall of Qandahar the Shah sent two 
ambassadors, Haidar Beg and Wali B&g, with a letter, ex- 
plaining away his occupation of Qandahar. The letter 
starts Avith the usual prayers, compliments and apologies. 
It recapitulates the Shah’s claim to Qandahar, and re- 
minds Jahangir of his ancestor's promise. He apologises 
for his action, which he attributes, not to any desire for 
conquest, but “ it occurred to me that I would go to 
Qandahar to see it and to hunt.”^ The Shah closes the 


(1) Conveyed by Zainu'hA'abidin — see Qazvini, f. 103 b. "Ainil 
i-Salih, voi. I, pp, 167-8. 

(2) Jarrn'a i-Marasilat, ft, 226. 

(3) 38ib. ^Alnm-ara (Add. 16684). 

(4) Jami"a-i-lmka, 214-16. M.I. 228 

(5) Md'athir-i'Jahmigiri^il, 157. 

Compare it to Alexander’s message to Darius 

“ I have no wish to ftght against the Shah 
“ Mine aim is this 

“To roam about the earth a little space 
“ And see the world for once.” {Shahnamah) 

The Safavjs tried to imitate even the excuses given by the old kings. 
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letter with the hope tliat the cordial relations between the 
two empires will not be broken by such trivial incidents 
and the assurance that he will regard Qandahar as a gift 
from his brother. 

Jahangir sent a very dignified reply in which he 
blamed the Shah for breaking faith and disregarding old 
friendship and the special relations of brotherhood. 
He complains that the first message about Qandahar was 
delivered by Zanil Beg. and that the Shah should have 
waited for his return before taking action. His following 
remarks are very interesting, for they throw some light on 
the conception of inter- State relations in those days : — 
Clearly the methods of union and concord among the 
princes require that, if they make oaths of friendship 
to one another, tliere should l^e perfect spiritual agreement 
between them. There should be no need for physical 
contact and still less should there be any necessity for visit- 
ing one another's countries for hunting and sight seeing.”^ 

Jahangir talks of extensive preparations, but the 
Shah's ambassadors must have carried back a sorrowful 
tale of the state of affairs in India due to the policy of 
Nurjahan. 

The Shah now endeavoured to reconcile Jahangir and 
turned a cold shoulder to Shahjahan. He sent Aqa Beg 
in 10 A.H. (16i!4 A.D.) to bring about, if possible, a 
resumption of diplomatic relations. A letter full of 
affectionate expressions, recommending Shahjahan's case 
for more s^mipathetic consideration, was brought by 
Aqa Beg.^ Jahangir treated Aqa Beg with great respect 
and dismissed him with a robe of honour and a reward of 
Rs. 30,000, but no ambassador was sent to Persia. A 
reply was sent to the Shah’s letter with many presents, 
which included a jewelled club worth a lakh of rupees 
and a Jewelled belt. 


(1) See {a) Tuzk II. (Trans.) pp. 192, 230, 233. 

(b) Iqbalnama. 91-12 

{c) English Fatiories in India, 1618-21, p. 233 

(2) For the Icttei see Ja 7 ni''aA~MarasiliiL 222. 

It seems, as soon as Jahangir heard about the fall of Qandahar he sent 
a very insulting letter to Shah Abbas. The Shah also sent an equally 
insulting reply but eomparatively in more polite language than that of 
Jahangir. These letters are only to be found in Isari AbduHalfs 
Do.stuTu'l-I'iisha and no mention of them is made in any Indian oi 
Persian history. They were probably private letters. 
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After having submitted to his father, Shahjahan 
sent Ishaq Beg to inform the Shah that he had acted on 
the Shah’s advice. 


Abdue Rahim. 


{To be continued) 
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The Need or the Sunnah’*' 

Me. Muhammad Asad (Leopold Weiss) has written a 
book which is a notable contribution to what we may call 
the literature of Muslim regeneration, and the fact that 
he is a European by birth and education, a wddely travelled 
and observant man, makes his achievement the more 
remarkable. After much study and deliberation he gives 
in ‘‘ Islam on the Crossroads ” his considered opinion that 
the safety of the Muslims, and therefore their hope of 
survival, lies only in complete observance of the sunnah 
of our Prophet. It is by no means a new thesis, being 
that of orthodoxy, but Mr. Asad’s way of proving it on 
reasonable grounds is new and striking. His book is so 
full of interesting points that we should like to quote 
much more extensively than space allows. But some 
things we must quote m order to give the author his due. 
He derides the chimerical dream, cherished by some among 
us, of a Europe converted presently to Islam. He writes : 

Europe was never farther from Islam than it is 
today. Its active hostility against our religion may be 
on the decline ; this, however, is not due to an apprecia- 
tion of the Islamic teachings, but to the growing cultural 
weakness and disintegration of the Islamic world. The 
West was once afraid of Islam, and their apprehension 
forced them to adopt an inimical attitude towards 
everything that had Islamic colour, even in purely 
spiritual and social matters. But in a time when Islam 
has lost most of its importance as a factor opposed to 
European interests, it is quite natural that with the 
diminished fear Europe should also lose some of the 
original intensity of its anti-Islamic feelings. If those 


*Isla 7 n on ihe Crossroads, By Mohammad Asad, (Leopold Weiss). 
Arafat Publications, Carol Bhag, Delhi, 1984, 
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feelings have become less pronounced and active, it does 
not entitle us to the conclusion that the West has in- 
wardly come nearer to Islam ; it only indicates its grow- 
ing indifference towards Islam/’ 

Muslims must rely for regeneration solely on their own 
efforts at revival and reform. Mr. Asad deplores the 
tendency to adopt an alien civilization. 

“ The tendency to imitate a foreign civilization is the 
outcome of a feeling of inferiority. This, and nothing 
else, is the matter with the Muslims who imitate the 
Western civilization. They contrast its power and techni- 
cal skill and brilliant surface with the sad misery of the 
World of Islam : and they begin to believe that there is no 
way in our times but the Western way. To blame Islam 
for our own shortcomings is the fashion of the day. At 
the best, our so-called intellectuals adopt an apologetic 
attitude and try to convince themselves and others that 
Islam can well assimilate the spirit of the Western civiliza- 
tion. 

In order to achieve the regeneration of Islam, the 
Muslims must, before the adoption of any measures of 
reform, free themselves entirely from the spirit of apology 
for their religion. A Muslim must live with his head 
lifted high.’’ 

“ Many proposals of reform have been brought forward 
during the last decades, and many spiritual doctors have 
tried to devise a patent medicine for the sick body of Islam. 
But, till now, all was m vain, because all those clever 
doctors — at least those who get a hearing today — have 
forgotten to prescribe along with their medicines and tonics 
and elixirs the natural diet on which the earl}^ development 
of the patient was based. This diet, the only one which 
the body of Islam, sound or sick, can positively accept 
and assimilate into its organism, is the Suniiah of our 
Prophet Muhammad (peace and blessings be upon him). 
The Sunnah is the key to the understanding of the Mamie 
rise more than thirteen centuries ago, and why should it 
not be a key to the understanding of our present degenera- 
tion ? The observance of Sunnah is identical with Islamic 
existence and progress. The neglect of Sunnah is identical 
with decomposition and decay of Islam. The Sunnah 
was the iron framework of the House of Islam ; and if you 
take away the framework out of a building, can you wonder 
that it breaks down like a house of cards ? This simple 
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truth, almost unanimously accepted by all learned men 
throughout Islamic history, is — we know it well — most 
unpopular today for reasons connected with the ever- 
growing influence of the Western civilization. But it is a 
truth none the less, and, in fact, the only truth which can 
save us from the chaos and the shame of our present 
decay. The word Sunnah is used here in its widest 
meaning, namely, the example the Prophet has set before 
us in his actions and sayings. 

“ The Sunnah is so obviously opposed to the funda- 
mental ideas underlying the Western civilization that 
those who are fascinated by the latter see no way out of 
the tangle but to denounce the Sunnah as being not com- 
pulsory for Muslims.— because it is ' based on unreliable 
traditions.’ After this summary procedure it becomes 
easier to twist the teachings of the Quran till they appear 
to suit the spirit of the Western civilization. 

Mr. Muhammad Asad has some very pertinent remarks 
to make concerning those who lightly question the authen- 
ticity of the whole body of Hadith. He points out the 
error of some modern ” Muslims not more strongly than 
Professor Krenkow in these pages recently pointed out 
the error of some European Orientalists, misleaders of 
the Muslims, in this respect. 

Many modern Muslims profess that tliey would be 
ready to follow the Sunnah. but they think they cannot 
rely upon the body of the Hadis on which it rests. It has 
become a matter of fashion in our days to deny, in princi- 
ple, the authenticity of Hadis and. therefore, of the whole 
structure of the Sunnah. Is there any scientific w^arrant 
for this attitude ? Is there any scientific justification for 
the rejection of the Hadis as a dependable source of the 
Islamic law ? 

‘‘ We should think that the opponents of orthodox 
thought would be able to bring forw^ard really convincing 
arguments which w^ould establish, once for alt, the unreli- 
ability of the traditions ascribed to the Prophet. But 
this is not the case. In spite of all the efforts which have 
been employed to challenge the authenticity of the Hadis, 
those modern critics, both Eastern and Western, have not 
been able to back their purely temperamental criticism 
with results of scientific research. It would be rather 
difficult to do so, as the compilers of the early Hadis- 
coUections, and particularly the Imams Bukhari and 
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Muslim, have done whatever was humanly possible to put 
the reliability of every Tradition to a very rigorous test — » 
a far more rigorous test than European historians usually 
apply to any sources of old history.” 

We think the author exaggerates a little in regarding 
modern civilization as essentially Satanic, and forgets how 
large a share Islam can claim in it historically — a larger 
share, we think, than Christianity can claim in it. Our 
view is that it represents that part of the Sunnah and the 
Shari’ ah which Muslims have long failed to honour and 
observe — the part concerning education and material 
progress — but without the part which Muslims still hold 
fast, at any rate in theory, the part which regulates the 
lives and aims of men, and gives religious sanction and 
control, religious purpose to the progress of mankind as 
a whole ; whence all its menace to the Muslim world and 
to itself. As Mr. Asad very justly remarks : Reason 
knows its limits ; but rationalism is preposterous in its 
claim to encompass the world and all its mysteries within 
its little individual circle. It hardly even concedes, in 
religious matters, the possibility of certain things being, 
temporarily or permanently, beyond the human under- 
standing ; but it is, at the same time, illogical enough to 
concede this possibility to science.” 

The book is so well written that one forgets that the 
author is not an Englishman. Very rarely do we find — 
as in the case of the title, — a wrong preposition or an un- 
familiar turn of phrase — “ Islam on the Crossroads ” 
instead of “ the Crossroads.” It is the most thoughtful 
and thought- stimulating work on the means of Islamic 
revival that has appeared since Prince Sa'id Halim Pasha’s 
famous Islamlashmaq.” We are glad to learn that it 
is being translated into Urdu. 

M. P. 

Al-Andalus, von. II, part I 

The first number of the second volume of this valuable 
Spanish review opens with an eloquent tribute to the late 
lamented Don Julian Ribera y Tarrago, founder of the 
present vigorous movement for Arabic studies in Spain, 
who died on the 2nd of May 1934 at Puebla Larga, Valen- 
cia ; including a brief survey of his life-work, from the 
pen of Don Emilio Garcia Gomez. It contains some 
articles of importance to all Arabists, In Una Codice 
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inexplorado del Cordobes Ibn Hazm [an. unexplored codex 
(majmu^a) of Ibn Hazm of Cordova] Don Miguel Asin 
Palacios reviews at length the collection of letters and 
risalahs by Ibn Hazm (in answer to real or imaginary 
correspondents on religious and philosophical subjects) 
recently discovered by Dr. H. Ritter in the librar^^ of the 
Mosque of Muhammad Fatih in Istanbul. The majority 
of these essays were hitherto unknown and are, therefore, 
lacking not only in Brockelmann but also in the lists of Ori- 
ental and Western biographers of Ibn Hazm. News of the 
find reached Dr. Palacios at once, and he was soon 
able to pore over a photographic copy of the precious 
manuscript. In a fairly detailed description of the whole 
collection he dwells chiefly, of course, on those portions 
which are new to Orientalists and which throw new light 
on the mentality of the famous Spanish- Arab author or 
refer to contemporary Spain ; and, where the matter is 
particularly interesting, he gives the Arabic text as well 
as its Spanish translation. Thus we find here the actual 
text of Ibn Hazm’s short but very striking essay entitled 
“ Death, is it or is it not painful and two very welcome 
extracts from his Epistle on the various aspects of salva- 
tion the second of which deals among other matters 
with the question whether the means of life were lawful '' 
to Muslims in the utterly un-Islamic political conditions 
which prevailed in Muslim Spain at the time. Another 
article of world-wide interest is a detailed catalogue of the 
original Arabic sources in the library of the Escurial by 
D. Nemesio Morata. Here the whole list of IjIS ]\ISS. 
is given in Arabic, followed by a Spanish translation, and 
preceded by a brief historical account of the collection. 
In JJne Anthologie Magribine Inconnue a Leningrad, Prof, 
Kratchkovsky describes (in French, with much textual 
quotation of the Arabic) an MS. in the University Library 
at Leningrad which is the work of a genuine Maghribi, as 
the script shows, whereas most of the existing MS. antho- 
logies of Moorish writers are obviously the work of Oriental 
scribes. The title, as appeared from two passages in the 
text, is J\ ..^1 but the name of the 

author is not found, the first few pages being lost. It is 
with the hope that Spanish Arabists will be able easily to 
trace the authorship that Prof. Kratchkovsky has sent 
the details of his discovery to Al-A^idalus for publication. 
The MS. came from the collection of Ash-Sheykh Al- 
Tantawi (1810 to 1861), a former Professor of Arabic at 
the University of Petersburg (which now is Leningrad). 
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The review contains much else of interest, notably the 
Spanish translation of a Moorish history of the war be- 
tween Spain and Morocco of 1859-60 by D, Reginaldos 
Ruiz Orsatti, We have called attention to the articles in 
which new Arabic sources are quoted copiously because 
they will be easily intelligible to many of our readers who 
do not know Spanish. 

AhAndahis was founded to promote the study of 
Arabic in Spain. It is likely also to promote the study of 
Spanish among Muslims, containing as it does so much 
that is of interest and use to us. 

M. P, 

The Last Ceusade"*^ 

The Crusade of Nicopohs (1396), though not the final 
one, was the last serious effort of its kind and marks a 
definite stage m the end of the European chivalric period. 
Dr. Atiya has sifted with accuracy and skill all records, 
both Oriental and Western, in compiling this able history 
which, we note, is part of a forthcoming work of larger 
scope. 

The crusading urge may be compared to a fire smoulder- 
ing for centuries — -since the days of Peter the Hermit — 
ready to flare up with a favouring breeze. The Ottoman 
advance westw^ard, steadily beating in the Eastern bul- 
warks of Christendom, and the general state of the Europ- 
ean political situation, finally led to this last inglorious 
expedition. The Christian princes throughout the fom*- 
teenth century had played with the idea of saving the 
Holy Land, and had made tentative movements, to that 
end. But, as Dr. Atiya has it — ‘‘ while Europe was 
dreaming of the reconquest of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
the enemy came within the boundaries of the homeland 
of Catholic Christianity. 

The Ottomans had been carving slice after slice from 
the body politic of a divided Empire and an impotent 
group of semi-independent principalities in the Balkans ; 
and the West gazed indifferently on the fall of the un- 
worthy schismatics. But when Turkish ambitions ex- 
tended beyond the Danube, the Western powers began 
to realize the sin of their forefathers — ^the promoters of 
the Fourth Crusade — and to lament their own sloth and 

♦ The Crusade of Nicopolis, by Aziz Suryal Atiya, m.a., ph.B. 
10^. 6d., Methuen & Co., Ltd., S6, Essex St., London, W.C. 
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indifference to the fate of their fellow- Christians, Their 
fears and anxieties were doubled when the news was 
circulated in the West that d^Amorath Bacquin ’ had 
pledged himself to ride to Rome and turn St. Peter’s altar 
into a manger for his horse. Pilgrims had also informed 
the young and ardent Charles VI that the Sultan had told 
them of his intention to ‘ come to France after he had 
finished with Austria.’ These threats alarmed the West, 
more especially because the rate at which the Turks ex- 
tended their sway ^vas rapid and bewildering.” 

Bayezid, at this time, was in the full flush of victory, 
threatened only by the Tartars ; if the ‘‘ state of the 
Ottomans was not yet permanently stabilized .... they 
enjoyed sufficient power and peace to set siege to Constan- 
tinople in 1395, a siege which lasted till the Tartar invasion 
of 1402 and was only temporarily interrupted when 
Bayezid was called to meet the crusaders at Nicopolis. 
The organized strength of his fighting forces was put be- 
yond doubt by the issue, and his victory was as resounding 
as the disillusionment that ensued amongst the proud 
nobles and the zealous propagandists in the West.” 

The political and religious writings of the period give 
us a good idea of the character of the propaganda which 
led to this crusading movement. The illiterate were 
worked up by fervent preachers exhorting them from 
pulpits erected in the churchyard of village or town, and 
the literate few by the writings of men like Hayton 
(author of the famous ‘ Flos Historiarum Terrrae Orientis ’), 
Eustache Deschamps and, above all, Philippe de Mfezi^res. 
Also, pilgrims returned from the Holy Land were eager in 
spoken and written words to inflame the ardour of all 
who hesitated. 

The Book of Sir John Mandeville ” (1322-56) is a fair 
sample. ‘‘ Wherefore every good Christian man ” he 
writes '' that is of power and hath whereof should labour 
with all his strength to conquer our heritage and drive 
out all the unbelieving men.” He goes on to give the 
best routes and methods. The Republic of Venice, with 
a commercial eye, had a regular traffic arrangement for 
pilgrims. Le souge du vwil pcleviTi of M^zieres, itiost 
fervent propagandist whose spirit never wavered even in 
utter defeat, works out detailed plans of campaign and 
various methods of ensuring success, He advises that — 
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The forces of Central and Eastern Europe may pro^ 
ceed to the Levant by Byzantium and Turkey, where, on 
their way to join the rest of the crusading host, they can 
effect the submission of the Greek schismatics to the 
Church of Rome and win back the territories occupied by 
the hostile Turk. The army of Aragon. Spain. Portugal 
and Navarre may first undertake the conquest of the 
kingdom of Granada and, after crossing the strait, the 
three Berber kingdoms of the Merimds of Fez, of ‘Abd-al- 
Ouadites of Tlemsen and of the Hafsides of Tunis, founded 
on the ruins of Aimohad empire.*' Meanwhile the largest 
detachment of the crusading army consisting of the 
English, Scotch, Irish, Flemish, French and Italian soldiers 
was to sad in two fleets ; the first destined for Egypt and 
Syria, and the second for Armenia and Turkey. It was 
therefore of paramount importance that the allied con- 
tingents should seek the co-operation of the Venetian and 
Genoese sea-powers. 

After the overwhelming disaster of Nicopolis we hear 
the same ardent voice exhorting the Duke of Burgundy, 
the Kings of England and France to rise again for the 
humiliated Christian faith. But this time the seed falls 
on stony ground 

To us the preparation for. and conduct of. these holy 
wars " is in amazing contrast to the ellicient and ghastly 
slaughter of our own enlightened times. \Vc read that 
the flrst step of the nobility of France was the collection 
of masses of sumptuous and useless paraphernalia — 
tents, pavilions, banners, standards, horse-covers — all 
were made of rieli green velvet, and all were hea\nly 
embroidered with the arms of Nevers in Cypriote gold- 
tliread. Of costly tents and pavilions alone there were 
twenty-four cart-loads. Saddles and horse-equipment, 
decorated with gold, silver and ivory, and ornamented 
with precious stones, 'were not wanting in large numbers. 
No less than ^300 pennons were decorated with silver. 
The great banners of the expedition were four. Each 
one was decorated with the image of Our Lady surrounded 
by the arms of France and of the Count, in gold thread. 
Froissart says that ‘ riens n'estoit espargnie de montures, 
d'armoieries, de vaisselle d'or et d’argent.' " 

Unfoilunately, the splendour of their arms was sadly 
out of keeping with their behaviour on the march and, 
from contemporary accounts, can well believe that the 

U* 
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harmless Orthodox " Serbians and Bulgarians preferred 
the yoke of the Turks (knowing their comparative tole- 
rance in religious matters) to the atrocities and excesse>s 
committed by the motley throng of their co-reJigionists as 
it pillaged its way through their land. 

Meanwhile, Bayezid mustered his forces, burnt the 
machines prepared for the storming of Constantinople, 
and marched to the relief of Nieopolis : this fortress over 
the Danube was all but impregnable and, undei* a vigilant 
and experienced leader dehed the eh'orts of the Christian 
army under King Sigismund. Perhaps the outcome of the 
battle that ensued — one of the decisive battles of history- 
might have been different if Sigismund had been, in fact, 
the sole commander. The headlong bra\'erv of the crusa- 
ders is questioned in none of the accounts. They perfoimi- 
ed great feats of valour. But in unity of ieadershi]), 
strategy and morale the Ottoman forces were superioi . 
Bayezid directed the conflict with the sure hand of tlu^ 
military despot, whereas the Christians, lax from months 
of debauchery, were led by men of rival nationalities 
more eac^er to outdo one another in deeds of ehivalrv than 

o 

to fight on a concerted plan 

The Turkish use of light c^avalry and areher\-^a,^ 
befitted men derived from stock ol the Mongolian steppes 
— appears to have been an important factor in the struggle. 
Unity of control, discipline and strategy were. howe\a‘T‘ 
the main causes of the complete rout of the Mesterii 
forces. The King of Hungary himself fought desperately 
in the last stage of the battle to stave off defeat. He 
escaped down the Danube, leaving a scene of dreadful 
carnage — the Ottoman loss was at least »30,000 men— 
which speedily became a cold-blooded massacre. 

The survivors of the massacre were kept as slaves or 
ransomed at a heavy price. Incidentally, Dr. Atiya gives 
an interesting and detailed account of the methods em- 
plov^ed in raising the large sums which were necessaiy 
for the crusade and the expensive journeys of ambassadors 
to arrange for the ransoms exacted by Bavezid the 
Duke of Burgundy, for example, found himself in debt to 
the tune of 4,000,000 francs— a huge sum in those days. 
Bayezid’s parting words (according to Froissart) to John 
of Burgundy, leader of the ransomed prisoners, are a 
direct challenge — 
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John, I am well informed that in thy countr>^ thou 
art a great lord, and son to a powerful prince. Thou art 
departing and canst look forward to many years ; and, as 
thou mayest be blamed for the ill success of thy first 
attempt in arms, thou mayest, perchance, to wipe out this 
blot, and regain thine honour, collect a powerful army to 
lead against me, and offer battle. If I feared thee, I 
would make thee swear, and likewise thy companions, on 
thy faith and honour that neither thou nor they would 
ever bear arms against me. But no ; I will not demand 
such an oath ; on the contrary, I shall be glad if, when thou 
art returned to thy country, it please thee to assemble an 
army, and lead it hither. Thou wilt always find me pre- 
pared, and ready to meet thee in the field of battle. What 
I now say, do thou repeat to whomever thou pleasest ; for 
I am ready for, and desirous of, deeds of arms, and of 
extending my conquests."' 

We may summarize the general aftermath of the Ot- 
toman victory thus ; — it increased the power and prestige 
of the Turks, particularly in the Balkans, until the redoubt- 
able Bayezid himself w'as routed and carried into captivity 
by the Tartars ; it led to many political disputes among 
the defeated allies, and an indifference to all further 
expeditions Jerusalem -wards on the grand scale ; the 
Christian East was left to its own resources, and the West 
turned to its own disputes and its growing sense 
of nationalism. The defeat of the chivalry of the West 
had, indeed, ushered in a new epoch. 

Dr. Atiya's scholarly thoroughness in the presentation 
of this wmrk cannot be praised too highly. The appendices 
and notes and very full bibliography complete an important 
contribution to the critical study of the period. 

R. C. 


An English Lady's Pilgrimage* 

There are certain false ideas about Islam w^hich still 
prevail in Europe : that Muslims believe that w^omen have 
no souls, that Islam, as a religion, may appeal to men 
(because it allow^s polygamy) but cannot possibly appeal 

Pilgrirrutge to Mecca. By Lady Evelyn Cobbold. With a 
foreword by His Excellency Shaih Hafiz Wahba, Sa‘udi Arabian 
Minister m London. London, John Murray, 1934, 
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to any civilized enlightened woman, and so forth. These 
misapprehensions the delightful account which Lady Evelyn 
Cobbold has given of her pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and 
Mecca and her performance of the Hajj ought completely 
to dispel ; for there can be no doubt either of Lady 
Evelyn's sincerity as a Muslimah or of the freedom of her 
choice of Al-Islam as her religion ; and the story of her 
pilgrimage is sufficient refutation of the ancient calumny 
concerning souls. Concerning her belief, she tells us in her 
Introduction : 

I am often asked when and why I became a Moslem. 

I can only reply that I do not know the precise moment 
when the truth of Islam dawned on me. It seems that 
I have always been a Moslem ..... As a child I spent the 
winter m a Moorish villa on a hill outside Algiers, where 
my parents went in search of sunshine. There I learnt to 
speak Arabic and my delight was to escape my governess 
and visit the Mosques with my Algerian friends, and un- 
consciously I was a little Moslem at heart. After three 
years' wintering at Mustapha Superieure we left the villa 
for good, much to my despair, but in time I forgot my 
Arab friends, my prayers in the Mosque and even the 
Arabic language. Some years went by and I happened to 
be in Rome staying with some Italian friends, when my 
host asked me if I would like to visit the Pope. Of course 
I was thrilled, and, clad all in black with a long veil, I was 
admitted into the august presence in company with my 
host and his sister. When His Holiness suddenly address- 
ed me, asking if I was a Catholic, I was taken aback for a 
moment and then replied that I was a Moslem. What 
possessed me I don't pretend to know, as I had not given 
a thought to Islam for many years, A match was lit and 
I then and there determined to read up and study the Faith 
The more I read and the more I studied, the more con- 
vinced I became that Islam was the most practical re- 
ligion, and the one most calculated to solve the world's 
many perplexing problems, and to bring to humanity 
peace and happiness. Since then I have never wavered 
m my belief that there is but one God ; that Moses, Jesus, 
Muhammad and others were Prophets, divinely inspired, 
that to every nation God has sent an apostle, that we are 
not born in sin, and that we do not need any redemption, 
that we do not need anyone to intercede between us and 
God, Whom we can approach at all times, and that no 
one can intercede for us, not even Muhammad or Jesus, 
and that our salvation depends entirely on ourselves and 
our actions.” 
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Lady Evelyn Cobbold wejit to Jeddah in the hope of 
being allowed to perform the Pilgrimage, for the Sa^udi 
Arabian Minister in London had written to his Government 
on her behalf; but it was not till she had been the guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. St, John Pliilby for some days that the 
desired permission reached lier. At once she started for 
ALMadinah. We started for Medma after the Dawn 
Prayer. 1 had hired a car for tlie twenty days of pilgrim- 
age, with an Arab driver who knew the road and was 
accompanied by Mustapha Nazir, a very urbane personage 
lent me by Mr. Philby who combined the duties of equerry 
and courier, and proved invaluable. Also a nice old 
Sudanese, father of the cook, who had come from Dongola 
to do the pilgrimage and wanted to kiss my feed wdien I 
<dfered him a lift to Medina.” 

The oni\ adventure on tlie road was the fording of an 
unexpected and uncharted river. ‘‘ We halted once again 
when two policemen stopped us with flashlights, and after 
the Arab greeting of peace wmrned us that it had rained 
for three days and the road \vas under water. We thanked 
them and proceeded by another sandy track wliich also 
led 11^ to water. Our driver got out and waded in it to 
his knees, but returned to say that the bottom wms hard 
and he thought the Ford could do it. The little ear did 
not fail us, and after another houi we sa^v lights in the 
distance. They were the lights of Mediua-el-Manoura. the 
Illumined City.” 

It w*as long past the hour when the eity-gates are 
closed but the Amir of ALMadmah had given orders for 
her to be admitted wiieneve]' she arrived. 

Lady Evelyn thoroughly enjoyed her stay at Al- 
Madinah where, besides her daily visits to the Prophet’s 
Mosque, slie w^nt out to Mt. Uhud, spent some peaceful 
hours among the gardens and made many friends. More 
than once she mentions the destruction of the tombs, 
regretting here and at Mecca that she could not see the 
cemeteries in their former grandeur. 

I wsLS shown the graves of the nine wives of the 
Prophet, pathetic little mounds once enclosed in white 
domed buildings which were ruthlessly destroyed a few 
years ago by the Wahhabi soldiery ; the tombs of Fatima 
and her son Hassan are close by, and many other heroes 
of Islam of long ago. All the tombs are demolished, only 
a few' stones mark their last resting-place,’' 
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But she has previously reminded herself and us that 
it was the Prophet himself who ordered tliat graves should 
be level Avith the ground. 

" We drink tea and agaui diseuss the destruetion of 
the Tombs Avhich is evidently a sore subject and there is a 
feeling of resentment always against the Ikhwan/' but 
when the King is mentioned there is {‘Xpressed nothing 
but admiration and gratitude for the seeurity and order 
he liad given tlic country. One slieikh even went so fai- 
as to say that lie considered Ibn vSamd to be the greatest 
ruler Islam has seen since the days of the first four Kha- 
liphs. That is indeed praise i'' 

She left Al-Madinah on a Friday, and attended »Ium'a}i 
])rayers at the Prophet's Mosque before starting on her 
return journey to Jiddah. 

The great Mosque is crowded wilh worshippers from 
every Islamic country — Emirs from Bokhara and Nigeria. 
Indian Princes, bearded Russians, Pashas from Egypt and 
Tuikey stand shoulder to shoulder with pooi* pilgrims who 
have saved to spend their life's savings to reach this goal. 

The women around eye me wilh curiosity, they ph 
me with questions— asking me wliat country I come from, 
where is my family — am I alone. W hen I reply that 1 
come from the far north they conclude that it is Turkey : 
their minds cannot visualise a land fartlier north than 
that. Two voung Turkish Avomen come and talk with me, 
but I cannot understand them. At length a lady arrives 
Avho grasps my meaning when I mention my liome is in 
London : she is a Syrian, whose husband has travelled to 
England and she* Aveleomes me as a Moslem from that lar 
land, kissing the palms of my hands to shoA\* her apprecia- 
tion," 

After two more nights in the Philbys' hospitable house 
at Jiddah our author started tor Mecca “ at nine (Arab 
time) "—that is, after the Wsr— and her description of the 
first sight of Jabal Nur and eif the IIoH Cit\ , and the 
excitement of the croAA'd of pilgrims on the load is memor- 
able. A comfortable lodging has again been found foi' her, 
and she is warmlv A^'elcomed by its oAvnevs, a large house- 
hold. 

They bring me green earaA^an tea fla voured Avith mint 
and haAdng a faint aroma of ambergris. aaIiicIi I find delici- 
ous, and we arrange that I visit the Mosque and perfoini 
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my Omra or small pilgrimage later in the evening, hoping 
that some of the crowd will have dispersed. Till this is 
done I may not remove any of my pilgrim clothes except 
the veil and gloves. Presently dinner is brought in on a 
tray and placed on the floor before us and my hostess 
shares my meal. V\Tien our hands are washed, she dis- 
appears to her own apartments to smoke her narghileh 
while I try and rest ag I have a very strenuous night 
before me. The mosquitos buzz round and I take refuge 
under my net, but one of the enemy has entered and, as 
I may not kill it, I unpack a tube of Flit that I was given 
on leaving Jeddah, a priceless gift. I smear myself with 
it, and if the mosquitos choose to commit suicide I feel 
no responsibility." 

Late that evening she performed the Omrah and she 
has given us a vivid description of the Haram Sharif in 
the glooming w^hen scarcely half of the lamps were lighted 

but the mosque was light enough for me to see the Kaaba 
in the centre of the quadrangle " at the time when she 
entered it with her Mutawwif. It was after midnight 
when she returned to her lodging. There follows an ex- 
cellent, because sympathetic, description of the occupa- 
tions of the ladies in a Meccan household of the upper 
class, and of various excursions. And then comes the 
description of the actual pilgrimage, of the scenes at Arafat 
and Mina, beginning with : everyone seems happy and 
excited this morning. All the little ladies of the harem 
come to congratulate me on the pilgrimage before us. 
They are dressed in their clean wLite clothes, and the 
smiling slaves brought me a double allow^ance of hot water. 
As w^e are not starting till this afternoon I refuse to put 
on my Hadj garments till the last minute, knowing I am 
to make a longer acquaintance with them than I shall 
appreciate.” 

The only approach to rudeness that the author met with 
W'as when she was readii\g a book in her car as it stood in 
the long queue of camels, donkeys, motor-cars and pedes- 
trians trying to emerge from Mecca. 

“ a voice from a neighbouring car asked " Is 

that an Arabic book V Suleiman answered quickly that 
of course it was Arabic, and whispered to me to close the 
book, which I refused to do. Again the voice spoke : 
‘ Can you swear by all we hold holy, it is Arabic and a 
book for the Moslems ?' Before the alarmed Suleiman 
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could answer I turned and held the book out to the anxious 
enquirer saying, ‘ This is an English book and I am an 
English Moslem and I am here on pilgrimage by permission 
of the King.’ After a few seconds of astonished silence 
he returned the book to me, saying ‘ Alhamdulillah 

Lady Evelyn has given an impressive picture of that 
unique annual gathering to perform certain rites which, 
as she has justly said in her Introduction, is for the 
Muslims not merely a sacred institution but also a 
League of Nations, an International Academy of Art and 
Science and an International Chamber of Commerce all in 
one.” She has also, incidentally, given a clear general 
idea of Islam and Muslim history ; but it is the little 
intimate remarks in her diary which give the book such 
lively human interest, revealing as they do a truly Muslim 
spirit of goodwill toward every nation of the earth and 
every class of person. If any individual stands forth in 
the course of her narrative, it is the King of Najd and the 
Hijaz, whom she never actually met, but whose personal- 
ity impressed her, as it has impressed others, as perhaps 
the only great Islamic figure of this age. 

When after a few days of quarantine at Port Sudan. 
Lady Evelyn went on board a Bibby liner bound for 
England, w^e find the following among the last few entrie's 
in her pilgrim diary : ” I share my meals at a table with 

five charming ladies, who have all come from Ceylon, and 
I wonder if it is tea or rubber that interests them, till I 
discover they are missionaries. Has the chief steward a 
sense of humour that he places the one pilgrim at this 
particular table ?” And one of these Christian Mis- 
sionaries volunteered to type the diary of the Muslim 
Pilgrim. 

The only mistake we have noticed apart from a few 
evident misprints is on p.l56, w^here, in a translation of a 
well-known verse of the Qur’an (Sur. XLVII, 15) ewers ” 
occurs four times instead of rivers.” The book is il- 
lustrated with good photographs and provided with a 
map and index, 

M. P. 

The Phonetics of Eastern Turkish* 

To learn a foreign language and its pronunciation from 
the lips of those whose mother-tongue it is is an easy task 

* Siudkn Zu Ein^r Ost-Turkiseken Lauilehre. By Gaimar Jarring 
Lund, Borelius and L,eipzig, Otto IXarrassowitz. 1988. 
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compared with that of describing the said ])ronunciatian 
and reproducing it with scientific accuracy and in universal 
forniuhe for linguists of all nations who may never have 
heard that language spoken. The latter is the task of the 
A^ery modern science called Phonetics, to which the present 
thesis, dealing seientificalh AVith the pronunciation of the 
Turkish spoken in Chinese Turkistan (Kashghar and its 
region) is a brilliant contribution. We are not adepts in 
this science ; indeed its script, with its mixture of Greek 
and Latin consonants and new symb( ts representing shades 
of vowvd-sounds, was so far from intelligible to us at first 
sight that w^e failed to recognise most wa i^ds and their 
pronunciation till Mr. Gunnar Jarring gave us the same 
word in Arabic script ; and it is only after perusal of the 
extracts from Kashghari documents at the end, where the 
Arabic s(*ript is given as well as the script of universal 
Phonetics, that we have come to understand the system 
and appreciate its use for scientilic accuracy. The number 
of Turkish Amwebsounds causes a difficult} Avelbknowoi to 
every student of the language and vve still doubt wfiether 
it is really possible to overcome it except by hearing and 
practice ; but avc can now see that, for those Avho knOAv 
the Turkish language in any dialect and have mastered 
the, by no means easy, science of* Phoneties, Mr. Jarring's 
book wall be quite plain instructive reading. 

It is impossible, unfortunately, to give an illustration 
of the system liere, because we have at our disposal no 
Greek or Cyrillic type. Suffice it to say that every sound 
and modification of a sound is indicated by a symbol yet 
the effect is of conciseness. Mr. Jarring repeats the 
current dictum that the Arabic alphabet is unsuited for 
the accurate conveyance of Turkish sounds. So, w^e 
venture to assert, is any other alphabet. The new script 
in Tmkey and Azarbeyjan reproduces the sounds of the 
language no more accurately than did the Arabic script, 
and in addition blurs the etymology and history of the 
language. Anyone wfio knows Turkish w'ill have no 
difficulty in pronouncing from the Arabic script and any* 
one who does not know' Turkish can in our opinion acquire 
a scholarly knowdedge of that language only with the 
Arable script. But we w'ander from the region of Phone- 
tics. To that science Mr. Gunnar Jarring has made a 
notable contribution m this book, wfiich, with all its 
technicality, can be recommended to the general reader 
know ing German and Turkish who would acquaint himself 
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with the modern condition of the once famous Chughutai 
Turki language. The author has visited Kashghar and 
\arkend and there col]e(‘ted some very interesting 
material. Very nearly the same dialect is, or was before 
the Great War. spoken in villages in the mountainous 
region behind Adana. A map of Chinese Turkistan is 
given and also a photograpli of the extract from Kitab 
Gharib Siinam Shah which tigures among tlu* ‘‘ docu- 
ments in the handwriting of a Mnlla of Kashghar. 


M. P. 

iSIuxisi 'l-’Usiishaq'^' 

Tun author is one ot those well-kmnvn Muslim writers, 
who attempted to gnn a m^ stic or rather esoteric turn to 
the teaclungs of the Qur'an. This movement, which may 
be said to have reached its climax m the writings of Sh. 
Ibn-al-'Arabi, a younger contemporary of oui' author, 
profoundly influenced the whole world of Muslim mystn 
eism ; but the curious and far-fetched interpretations and 
allegoricai writings of these mystu* philosophers generally 
appeared to the orthodox hilamn of Islam as little better 
than im])ertment nonsense and m a few eases, as cons- 
picuously in that our author, these poet-philosophers 
were even ])erseeuted to death. 

The book under review, as pointed out by Mr. Otto 
Spies, its present editor, has the special importance of 
being one of the oldest allegorical stories m Persian litera- 
ture. It has ahvays been mentioned among the numerous 
works of the murdered Sheykh, but, so far as is known, has 
never been printed or lithographed, and we should be 
grateful to Mr. Spies for his careful collation of different 
manuscripts and his publication of the treatise in a neat 
little volume, including an old Persian commentary and 
his own annotations. Indeed, his labours might have 
easily (comprised a translation of the text which is printed 
on only 49 pages of about 8 lines ea<‘h. It is written in 
classical Persian prose, interspersed Avith elegant verse, 
deahng with the Quranic story of Joseph in an allegorical 
style. The primordial divine Essences of Beauty, Love 
and SoiTow were three brothers attracted to the newly 
created world of human being, and hospitably receh^ed 

Mumsul-'Ushshaq (The Lovers’ Friend) a short Pei sian treatise by 
'‘the murdered Sheykh ” Shihabuddin, b, 1155, d, 1192 A.D. edited by 
Mr. Otto Spies. Delhi Jamia Preso, 1934. 
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by Joseph, Zuleykha and Jacob respectively, with whom 
they finally identify themselves* The important piece in 
the story is the description of the metropolis of Spirit* 
guarded by an “ Old Youth '' named Eternal Reason, who 
is constantly touring without moving from his place and 
has other similarly paradoxical attributes. 

The book* printed in the Jamia Millia Naskh, is publish- 
ed under the auspices of the Muslim University, Aligarh, 
and may be had from the Editor at that address. 


S. H. 

The Mughal Period* 

This is a neatly printed history of the Mughal Emperors 
of India, including the Sur interregnum, and brought up 
to the end of Akbar's reign in the volume under review, 
which constitutes the first part of the work. It is designed 
for the B, A. students as explained in a short preface by 
the Revnd. H. Heras of St. Xavier's College, Bombay. 
Professor Sharma has treated his subject with enlightened 
sympathy and willingly taps practically all the historical 
sources available to him in English. He does not, however, 
appear to be in a position closely to examine his so-called 
‘ original sources ’ which consist of a number of defective, 
not to say distorted, English versions of Persian histories. 
Some of them are — as in the case of Briggs' Farishta, which 
Professor Sharma has to cite often in the opening chapters 
of his history — ^positi\^eiy misleading : and scholars con- 
versant with the language of the texts could check these 
terrible mistakes and misinterpretations without difficulty. 
Between pp. 822 and 328 the wTiter has appended a “ Key 
to the Coins " of the Mughal Emperors and therein gives 
the name of the third Muslim Khalifahas 
(‘Uthman, the father of two lights) and a little further trans- 
lates (that is, O Helper) as O Thou Fixed One,’’ 
showing how little he knows the language of his authorities. 
The book with its excellent get-up may be regarded as 
quite good for the students of Professor Sharma's classes 
while from the critical historian’s point of view it is a 
tolerable superfluity. 

S. H. 

* Mughal Empire in India* By Professor S. R. Sharma of the 
Fergusson College, Poona, p. 352, net price Rs. 4. Agents : The 
Popular Book Depot, Grant Road, Bombay. 1934, 
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RECENT URDU LITERATURE 
Japan Today* 

As the author claims in his Preface, this is the first 
complete description of Modern Japan to appear in an 
Indian language— Sir Syed Ross Masood's well-known 
book, which was translated into Urdu, being concerned 
only with the educational aspect^ of Japanese progress 
In 1930 Mr* Badrud-Islam was appointed lecturer in 
Urdu at the Tokio School of Modern Languages, a unique 
and very interesting establishment. He was welcomed 
by his Japanese colleagues and soon made a host 
of Japanese friends, who took pleasure in showing him 
the sights and ways and manners of their country and 
explaining what was unintelligible to him. The first part 
of the book consists of a diary of events — travel, vnsits, 
sight-seeing — from the day when he left Delhi on his great 
adventure. Thus we are given a mental picture of Japan 
from the personal impressions of the author before coming 
to the second part of the book, which is concerned with 
Japanese history, customs, ways of thought and institu- 
tions. Both sections are enlivened by anecdotes of the 
author's own experience and illumined by his shrewd 
observations. The work has been done so thoroughly that 
we are reminded of such literary monuments as Lane’s 
“ Modern Egyptians *' belonging to an older day ; yet 
it never ceases to be entertaining, thanks to the author’s 
literary style, at once ornate and limpid. 

Mr. Badru'l-Islam has often to deplore the condition 
of India as compared with Japan in such matters as de- 
pend on personal or public discipline, conscience and 
initiative. But, though a great admirer of the Japanese, 
he does not hesitate to criticise customs and ways of 
thought which seem to him less civilized and less humane 
than those of his own country. He considers that the 
Japanese, while possessing patriotism to the highest de- 
gree, reverence for the past and for old customs and 
superstitions, and enthusiasm for the present, have little 
feeling for religion in the abstract. They take a curiously 

The Beal Japan, By Sheykh M. Badru’Mslam Fazii, Anjumau 
Taraqqi-i-Urdu Series, No. 79, Aurangabad, Deccan 1934. 
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materialistic view of religious belief, as a weapon rather 
than a guide, as is shown by the fact that, when they 
were debating what religion to adopt (if any) and sent 
a delegation round the world to judge the merits of the 
different faiths, the report upon Islam was to the effect 
that, though it was unquestionably true religion, the posi- 
tion of the Muslims in the world today was such as not to 
justify the Japanese m choosing it. From reports received 
of late we are led to suppose that there has been some 
modification of this attitude. But in the Japan described 
by Mr. BadruJ-Islam it is still predominant. 

The book contains, amid a wealth of information, many 
intimate and charming pictures of the actual daily life oi‘ 
the Japanese. The author visited an Exhibition of 
Ghosts '* m Tokio where all the ghosts, demons, bogies 
and hobgoblins which have ever terrified the Japanese 
were represented in the form of mechanical toys in order 
that the children of the present day might gnuv familiar 
with them and so lose their fears. He des(‘ribes tlit 
festival of the eberry- blossom m Spring and of the maple- 
leaves in Autumn, and expatiates upon the marvels of 
the Tokio chrysanthemum show. He made a pilgrimage 
to the sacred mountain Fujiyama, and visited many 
places outside Tokio. We were particularly struck by 
his description of a memorial (one r.f many throughout 
the country) to the Emperor Meyji. “ in whose reign of 
forty-four years from ] 868-1912 Japan progressed from 
an unknown feeble island to a place in the first rank of 
the world's great powers.'* The monument contained 
a historical museum where the chief events of the great 
reforming Emperor's reign were portrayed in the form of 
models ; while Mr. Badru'l-Islam was there, a class oi‘ 
school -children came in with their teacher who, passing 
from model to model, lectured to them on the history 
of that epoch-making reign. As our author i^emarks : 

What a pleasant way of teaching history and the love 
of country. 

We read of theatres and cinemas, new^spapers and all 
the latest novelties as well as of the ancient drama of 
Japan, her history, education, arts and culture. Indeed 
Mr. Badru'l-Islam seems to have omitted nothing. His 
work, so easy to read and of such a handy size, is a verit- 
able encyclopaedia of Japan. It is illustrated by excellent 
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photographs and a map of the Japanese archipelago, and 
contains, as appendices, advice to travellers, an Urdu- 
Japanese vocabulary and a very useful list of English 
books about Japan. 

M. R 

Four Tadhkirabs 

We have to thank the iVnjuman Taraqqi-i-Urdu for res- 
cuing these four imi:)ortant biographical dictionaries* of 
Urdu and Persian from oblivion, and publishing them in a 
convenient form and at a price within the reach of all the 
educated. Three of these, Riaziil-FusahUy IqchUTlmriijyah 
and T adhkirah-i-Hind i are the works of one author Ghulam 
Hamadani Mashafi and all these have the same Introduction 
from the pen of perhaps the most famous living authority 
on Urdu, Maulvi ‘Abdul Haqq, Secretary of the aforesaid 
Anjuman. This Introduction is a valuable addition to 
them, explaining points of difliculty and describing the 
development of Urdu. ^laulvi ‘Abdul Haqq is of opinion 
that Mashafi was the first writer in the history of the lang- 
uage to use the word Urdu instead of Hindi, The ‘ Iqd ?- 
of Persian poets was compiled in 1199 A. H, and 
contains the notices of a hundred and fifty poets contem- 
poraries of the author in three sections * (1) those who 
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Biaz-ul Fusaha — By Ghulam Hamadani Mashafi. ^Tldited by 
Maulvi * Abdul Haqq, B. A , (Alig.), 

^Iqdi-Thuriyya — By Ghulam Hamadam Mashafi. Edited by 
Maulvi ‘ Abdul Haqq. 

Tadhkirah-i-Hi 7 idL~-By Ghulto Hamadam Mashafi. Edited by 
Maulvi ‘Abdul Haqq. 

Tadhkirah-i~Guha 7 ^-i‘Ibrahtm,— 'Jiy Ali Ibrahim Khan Khalil with 
‘All Lutfs Gulskand’Hziid. Edited by Hr. Sayyid Muhyi-ud-din 
Qadri “ Zor/’ 

Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-Urdu — Aurangabad Deccan 1983. 
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never came to India, from Persia, (2) those of Persian origin 
domi'^iled in India (3) Indian Persian poets. The Riazul- 
Fusaha was compiled in 1209 A.H. and the second 
Tadhkirah-i-'Hindi, which is a supplement to the former, 
was finished in 1236 A.H. These both are concerned with 
Urdu poets and are very important for the biographies of 
various poets not to be found elsewhere. Mashafi died 
in 1210 A.H, after a longlife of 84 years, a fact which 
shows that he had ample opportunity to study the lives 
and verses of the poets mentioned in his work. 

The fourth Tadhkirah, Tadhkirah- i-Gulzar-i- Ibrahim 
is really two in one and is indispensable in the domain of 
Urdu literature. Dr. Syed Mohyi-ud-din Qadri, Lecturer of 
the Osmania University, Hyderabad, has edited the 
former after copying it from the British Museum MS : 
it contains notices of 320 Urdu poets together with a very 
useful preface showing the value cf the work as a link in 
the chain of such compilations The latter Tadhkirah-i- 
Gulshan-i-Hind was first published in 1906 at Hyderabad, 
Deccan with a detailed Introduction by Maulvi ‘Abdufr 
Haqq, when this iadhikrah was considered to be the first 
of its type. The reader will find a little confusion in this 
volume which contains tv^o tadhkirahs ; but a little careful 
study will dispel the slight bewilderment and make him 
realise the value of the treasure which the book contains. 

The Anjuman Taraqqi-i-Urdu and its indefatigable 
Secretary Maulvi ‘Abdul Ha qq are indeed to be congratm 
lated on their achievements. 


M.A.C. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Polemics on the Origin of the Fatimi Caliphs, By Prince 
P.H. Mamour. London, Luzac & Co., 1934. 

Administration of Justice during the Muslim Rule in 
India. With a history of the origin of the Islamic legal 
institutions. By Wahed Husain, B.L., Advocate, Cal- 
cutta High Court. Onauth Nauth Prize thesis for 1932. 
Published by the University of Calcutta, 1934. 

Humanity^ s need of the Quranic Teachings. By Hakeem 
Maulana Abdullah Rashid Nawab Makki, Khateeb, Jama 
Mosque, Rangoon. A pamphlet urging eloquently and 
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with force the world's need of the religious guidance and 
control which Islam alone, the author claims, can give. 
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magazine concerned with Spanish nationality. In Spanish. 
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and Religion. August 1934. Gardena, California. In 
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The Holi^ Quran, Tranblailon and Commentary (with 
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Muhamad Asliraf. June 1934. This w^ork will be review- 
ed after further instalments have been received. 

The Ranqmr Anthology. By J. A. Chanipan. Humph- 
rey Milford, Oxford University Press. 

Salnainah-i- Mjij aUa~ I- K ahaJ . The eneyelopsedic annual 
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tifully printed and profusely illustrated. Kabul, Literary 
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painting, see 393 ff. 

Education in Bengal, 439-47 
geographical works, 512 ff. 
political theory, 585 ff. 
polity, and Persian influences, 
597 

IsmS^a I, 462-4 

Isma’flis, ^e, a ^t d Shfas, 6n, 
613, 615, 616 


Isma’il Quli Khan, 650 
Isnik, the school of, 7 
Istakhri, description of Multan, 612, 
613 (and n.) 

I Jabir Bin ‘Abdullah, 277-8 (and n.), 

I .533 

I J^ir bm Samura, 51, 285, 366 
Ja’far bin ’Amr, 47 (and n.), 382 
Jahangir, Emperor, letter to his son, 
70-1; 263; 

I and art, 394 ^ 

and the Persians, 649 ff. 
History of, 656 (n.) 

! Jaliangirnagar, 263-4 
Jain, miniatures, 398 
Jalal Munajjira, 650 
Jaldl-ud-Dln Malik Shah Seljuqi, 15 
I Jalna, 556, 557 _ 
i Jamaluddin Anjou, 302 
Jami. 216 

I Jami'a-iHnsha, 461 (n.), 650 (n.), 

651 (n.), 662 (n.) 

j Jamia'i-Marasilat, 655 (n.), 662 (n.), 

I 863 (n.! 

JamA-Jehan Numa, the, 105 ff. 
Jam'iu’l-Hikayat, 208 
Jarauna, the, 24a, 245, 247, 249, 254 
Jats, the, 237 ff. 

Java, 513, 52! 

Jawahir Singh, 246, 247 
Jehandar Shah, 354 ff. 

Jehangir, 194, 303, 304, 308 
Jesus, 41, 586 
Jews, the, 41, 172 
Jeyhini, 515 
Jinn, the, 367 
Jogis, 200 

Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
2j 6 (and n.l 
Asiatique, 220 (n.) 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
258 

of Indian Art and Industry, 
408 

of the Oriental Society, 
Calcutta, 401 (n.), 41 1, 
412 

Judiciary, the, and Government, 298-9 
Juwe>Tii, 514 

Ka'ba, the, 231 

Ka’b bin Malik^ 52 {and n.), 53 
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Kabul, 75, 1 2 1, 4^6, 476 
Kaikawus, 35 
Kdimat 4 ‘Tayyibat, 347 
Kamarupa, legendary Kings of, 425 
Kandaharj 67 ff., 4^, 464, 466, 470, 
47 473 » 47 ^. ^ 49 . 659 > 

^2, ^3 

Kandarpa Sngha, Raja of Seava, 66 
Kashf-uz-Z^nun, 9, 302 
Kashghar, 477 
Kashmir, 203, 204, 207 
Katib Gbelebi, 9 

Kech, Chief of, at the Persian Court, 
660 

Khafi Khan, 344, 343 - 53 - 355 - 357 - 
358- 359 - 554 - 555 - 557 
Khalid bin 'Umeyr, 538 (and n.) 
Khilid bin Wabd, 282 
Khalifeh, the, 17 ff. 

Khambayat, the Mosque of, 208-aio; 
488-9; 600 

Khan *Alam, the Embassy of, 651 ff, 
Khan Kh^^, 416-18, 423 
Kharija bin Zeyd bin Thabit, 531 
(and n.) 

Kharijites, the, 590 
Khavind Shah, 6 q 8 
Khayyam, 92, 93 
“ Khaza 5 nu’l-Futuh ”, 485 
Khurasan, 135, 463, 469, 472, 615 
Khusrau Khan, 413 ff,, execution of, 

423 

Khusru, 71, 72 
Khwaja ^Abid, 342 
Khwarazm, 313 ff., 519, 631 ff. 
KhwSrazmi, 137 (and n,) 

Kindi, 128 
Kingship, 295-7 
Kish, 59, 60 

Kiiab d-Mmagib, 49 (n.) 

Kitah al-T adhkiraK 258 
Kiiahdl Aghani, 401, 630 (n.) 
Kitabdl-a’laq-un^Nafsiydi, 612 
Kitab uUAnsab, 201 
Kilabul-baddwdt-iarikh^ I20 
Kttah-ul deymat, 120 
Kitabu’l-Farq beyn-ul-fmq, 134, 20 r 
KitahdUFihriit^ 120, 130 {n.) 
Kitabdl-Hind, 129 (n.), 132, 133 {j 3 u), 
202 (n.), 615 
Kitahu l Masddcj 136 
Kitahdl’Mdta^lak, 1 20 
Kitab uMawdsin, 2n 


Kdam^ 483, Ibn Satvitah’a visit to, 
6 c ^-7 

LA8AB-iJL-AirjaA5, 208 
Lakshminarayan, 429 ff. 

Lai Chand, 410 
Le Strange, 516 
Levy, Mr. Reuben, 218 
Leylah Ha\mn, 398 
Libraries, of the Arabs, 115 
Library, the, of Berlin, 643 

Bodleian, 401, 402 (and 

n-), 459 («•) 
of Cordova, 115 
of Dar-ul-Musannifin, 
208 

of the Fatimites, 115 
of Istanbul, 514, 644 
Royal, at Bijapur, 115- 

of Shah Isma’il I, 657 
University, of Baghdad, 
292 

Literary History of Persm, 218 (m) 
Literature, Turkish, 9; geographic, 
512 ff. 

Ma'abad, the singer, 227, 232 
Mdathird-Alamgiri, 346, 348, 349, 
350, 402 (n.), 46a (n.) 
Mdatkif-i-Jakangirij 649 (n.), 650 
(n.), 651 (n.), 655 (and n.), 662 
(and n.) 

MdatkirdLUmara, 345, 394 (n,), 651 
(and n.) 

Ma^bar (Coromandel), 478, 483, 489, 
608 

Madho, Rao Sindhia, 251 ff. 
Madrasahs, 6 ; and education, 439 ff. 
Maghribi, 483, 488 
Mahabharata, the, 41 1, 412 
Mahakaii, 129 
Mahanagar, 128 

Mahmud, Sultan, 18, 121, 122, 219, 
293, 313 ff.; death 316; 476-7, 
609, 614, €17 

Mahm6d ibn WaU, the historian, 516 
MahrattSs, the, 342 ff., 551 ff. 
Malabar, early Muslim colonies of, 
481, ^2, 603, 604, 6(^ 

Malahidah, the, 615-16 
Malay, first accounts <^,515 
Maidive, early Muslim c<^CBue5 of, 
480, ^7 
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Maikar Rao, 1253 1 

Malik Shah, 291, 299, 307 ! 

Malik Tughluq, 414, 415; battle with ! 

Khusrau Khan, 420-1 1 

Malwa, 551 
Mamunids, the, 313 
Mandhata, 85, 263 
Mangaktre, 633 
Manowar Khan, 264 (and n.) 

Mansur, the ‘A^isid, 134 
Mansur Klxan, it66 | 

Manucci, 87 (n.), 182 (n.), 187 
Manuchher Beg. 472 I 

Marathas, the, 251 ff. 

Marco Polo, Qig, 484 | 

Marquart, 512, 513 | 

Martin, Dr , on Eastern Art, 396 , 

Masruq, 54 (and n.) ] 

Mas’ud (son of Mahmud), 316 ff., 
letter to Altuntash, 318 
Mas'udi, 206, 487-8, (and n.)^ 5 [5, 

61 q (and n.) 

Maulana Sherwani (Nawab Sadr Yar 
Jung), 305-6 

Maulvi Rashid Ahmed, 305-6 
Mawara-un-Nahr, 459 
Mawardi, see AI-Mawardi ; 

Mecca, 2, 229, 231, 232, 281, 365, 462, ’ 

540, 588, 614 

Medicine, science of, in Turkey, 7-8 
Medina (Madmah), 229, 230, 281, 

540, 542, 614 
Mehta, Mr. N. C., 399 
Melal wa Nakal^ 120, 134 (n.), 136 
(n.), 202 (n.) 

Melazgird, battle of, 19 
Merv, 318 

Miniature painters, Hindu, 393 ; Jain 
style, 398; 402-11 ; see phtes follow- 
mg p. 412 

Miratul-Ahkbar, the, 105 ff. 

Mir at ul-Kkiyal, 92 
Mir Jumla, 77 ff.; 81-4, 557 
Mir Qamru'd-din, see Chin Qalich 
Khan 

Mir Sayyid Ali of Tabriz, 41 1, 412 
Mirza Mohammed Sultan, 61, 62, 63 
Mishkat al-Masalih, 278 (n.) 

Moguls, see Mughals 
Moia Ram, 406-8 

Mongol invasion of Muslim countries, 
457^ 594 geographers, 515 
Mongolian Empire, the, and the 
Mitsllms, 514 


Moors, the, 594 
Moplahs, 482 

Mosques, of Constantinople, 7 styles 
12, 55 ff. of Samarkand Gour-i- 
Amir, 55.65 
Mn’awiya, 176, 541 
Mu’^za, 375 

Muazzam, Prince, 79, 344-5 
Mufaddaliyai (Lyalfs edition), 174 

Mughal Relations with Persia, 457- 
473, 649-664 

Mughals, the 66 ff. ; and Islam, 121 
weapons of, 187 ff. in 
Indian history, 341 ff, 
595 art of, 393 ff. ; 
428 “ Relations with 

Persia,” 457 ff., 649 ff. 
Operations against the 
Mahrattas in Deccan, 
550 ff. Account . of 
Persian embassies to, 
651 ff. Ambassadors to, 
from the Deccan, 659 
Muhammadan geographers, and 
geographical literature, see 511 ff. 
Muhammad ‘Aufi, 208 

Muhammad b ’Ali b. Malmun al-Narsi 
al-Kufi, 645 

Muhammad bin Qasim, 124, 125, 126, 
611 

Muhammad b, Sahil b, Kurdi al-Faswt, 

645 

Muhammad Ghiyas Khan, 555 
Muhammad Khan Bangash, 358-9 
Mu’izzu’d-din ( Jehandar Shah) , 353 ff. 
Mu’izzu’d-Dowlah, 1 8 
Mu'jamul-baldan (Yaqut), 125 (n.), 
€13 (n.) 

Mukarram Khan 431-4 
Mukhariq, the singer, 236 
Mullali Farukh Huseyn of Shiraz, 397 
Multan, the idol-house of, 125, 126, 
129, 132; 415, 477, 609-20 
Munajjim Bashi, works of, 516-17 
MWim Khan, 352 
Muqaddasi, 120, 133, 515, 613, 616 
Muqtadir, Caliph, 258 
Murad Bukrii, 76, 77 
Muru)~tidh-dhakab, ao6 (m), 487 
(n.),488 (n.),6ia (n.) 
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Museums, The Prince of Wales 
(Bombay), 179, 402 (a) 
British, 237, ^52 {«•) ; 

Cat of Persian MS., 523; 
655 Boston, 393, 411 (a) 
Lahore Central, 399, 409, 
412 Indian, Calcutta, 40a 
Fur Volkarkund (Berlin), 

405 

Music, of the Arabs, 222 ff.; of the 
Ancients, 401 
Muslim history, 4a 
Art, 43 

“ Colonies in India Before 
the Muslim Conquest,” 
474-89, 600-20 

Muslims, and mob violence, 140 

Pantheism among the, 210 
and singing, 222 ff, 
and education, 439 ; of 
girls, 446 

maritime power of, 458 
Mutahhar, 130, 136 
Mutarrif, 380 (and n,) 

Muzaffar Husain, 470 
Mysore, 608 

Nad\% Syed Sulaiman, 221 
Najibad, 251 

Najib-ud-Dmluhj Life of (contd.) 
237’57 

Sack of Buana, 237 
Subdues Rohtak, 240 
Battle with Sikhs, 
242 

Interview with 
Ahmed Shah 
Abdali, 248 
Resigns authority, 

250 

Marathas re-appear, 

251 

Alliance with Mara- 
thas, 253 

Feud 'widi Sindhia, 

255 

Death of Najib, 257 
Nau, Francois, criticism of the writings 
of, 171 ff. 

Nawab Ishaq Khan, 305 
Nawab Ziauddtn Nayyar, of Delhi, 305 
(and n.) 

Nazzal bin Sabra, 283 (and n.) 


“Newspaper and Printing Press Regu* 
ktions” (Calcutta), 114 
Nicholson (“Literary History of the 
Arabs”), 364 (n.) 

Nizamiyah University, 15 ; founder of, 
292 

Nizto Mutazali, 201 
Nizamu’I-Mulk Asaf Jah I, 341-360, 
55 <^' 559 . 598 

ancestry and career 
of, 34 * if- 
operations against 
the Berads, 348-9 
and Deccan, First 
Mceroyalty of, 

550 

Nkamu'l-Mulk Tusi, Some Precursors 
of, 15-38 

The Political 
Thought of, 
290-300 

Nuh Sipur, 309 

Nu-man bin Bashir, 273 (and n.), 536 

Oath of Allegiance, the 258-62 
Odin, 182 

Old Testament, the, 172, 279 
Olugh Beg, 64 
Oman, 61 1 
Omar, 41 

Omayyads, the, 33 ^ 5^3 
Orkhan, 7 

Ottoman, Empire, the 3 ff 

Sultans, 459; 594 
Turks, History of, 458 (n.) 
Ottomans, armies and sea-power of 
the, I ff. 

Oudhj discussed in Jndian-Persian 
newspapers, lo6, 112; 351 

Padishak^nama, 431 (n.) 432 (n.) 
Painting, miniature, 393 ff. 

Mughal-Hindu, 402 ; 657 
(n.) 

Hindu, 406 
Persian, 657 (and n.) 
Paintings, collections of, 398, 399, 400, 
402, 407, 409-10 
Paknvlr, 603 
Panipat, 237, 246 
Parifehit, 430 ff. 

Parvez, 71, 72 
Patna, 90 
Pepper, 602, 604 

Perfume, used by the Prophet, 283 
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Persia, 34 ; the Safavids of, 58 
the art of, 58 

Literary History of, 218 (n.) 
Mughal Relations with, 457-73, 
649-664 
and Isiaui, 593 

relations with the Deccan, 659-60 
Russia, 654 (n.) 

Persian literature, 10, 301 ff., 458 (n,) 

„ In Modern Times, 
460 (n),46i (n.), 
46a (n.) 

Newspapers of India, the First, 
105 fF. 

poets, ga ff., 208, 212 ff., 301 ff. 
MS. in British Museum, 237 
Painting, see 393 ff. 

Miniature Paintings, 395 (n.), 
400 (n.) 

relations with, and embassies 
to Jahangir, 649 ff. 

— English Vocabulary Contri- 
butions to, 560 ff 
Court, and foreign ambassadors 
at, 653 

Peschel (“Geschichte der Erdkunde”), 
520, 521 

Phingua Raja, 427 

Pictures, Ragani, 401 ff. ; Mughal- 
Hindu, 402 ff, 

Pirenne, Henri, 51 1 (and n.) 

Pin Reis, sea-atlas compiled by, 4 
Plato, 15, 295, 598 
Poetry, Turkish, 10 

Persian, 301 ff. 

Political science, and writers, see 290 ff., 
theory of Islam, Sources, 

585 ff- 

Pratap Singha, 426 ff. 

Prophet, The Holy 

the Traditions of, 32, 33, 
46 ff., 174, S73 ff., 294, 
364 ff., 391, 531 ff., 643 
the Last Prayer of, 39-40 
the Life and Work of, see 

39 ff*. . 
and other religions, 41 
proposed French celebration 
in honour of, 44 
the significance of the Hijra, 
142 ff. 

the Gorapamons of, 144, 
364. SSL 53 ^. 538, 539 . 

542 


his attitude to singing, 229 
food and personal habits of, 
see 46 ff., 273 ff., 531 ff. 
and poetry, 364 
and sleep, 370 
the devotions of, 371 ff. 
the fasting of, 377 
and living, 536 
on reading the Qur’an, 379 
his modesty and humility, 

383- 533 ff- 

and “ religious experience,” 
see 387 ff. 
the Names of, 535 
the age of, 541 
the death of, 541 
the Hentage of, 546 
“Psalms of David,” 118 

Psychology and Primitive Culture 
(Bartlett), 388 (n.) 
of Religion, 388 (n ) 
Ptoiemy. 517, 525 
Puranas, the. 409 

Qabus Ibn Washmgir, 35 
Q^ahus-namah, the, 35 ff. 

Qa’id Manjuq, 640-1 
Qaila bint Makhrama, 51 
Qandahar, see Kandahar 
Qaramitah, the, and Oman, 61 1, 615, 
618 

Qarmatians, the, of Multan, 614, 616, 
617, 618 

Qasim Beg, Governor of M^indran, 

^59 

Qatibah, 122 
Qazi Sa’id, 132 
Qeys bin Abi Hizim, 537 
Qizilbashes. the, 460, 465 
Qudamah, 515 

Qur'an, the, script of, 173 (^d n ) 

first Hindi render- 
ing of. 207 
and singing. 229 
quotations from, 
261, 289, 294. 

370, 373^ 379. 

381, 545 

Mr. PickthalPs 

translation 0 f , 

370 373 

(n.), 379 
545 
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and Political organi- 
zation, 588, 597 
and the rising Isla- 
mic Empire, 589 
and Islamic Politi- 
cal Theory, 597 
Qureysh, 588, 590, 609^ 6n 
Qutbuddin, l^peror, see 301 ff., 399, 
4^3 

Qutbu’l-Mulk, 550 

Raghudev, 428-30 

Raja Jai Smgha, 86, 90, 263 

Rajas and Zemin- 
dars who heij>ed, 

269-72 

Raja Jaipal, of Lahore, 617 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 105 
Rajput School of Painting, 395 (n), 
401 {n ). 407, 408 (n ) 

Ramchandra Ganesh, 251 ff 
Ram Singha, and the Sewa War, 85 
Ram Smgha, and the Assam War, 90; 
263 

Rashidu’d-din, the geographical and 
historical wntings oi, 514, 513, 517, 

522, 523 

Raudat-ui-Safaj 608 
Ravy, 639^ 

Religion'^, in India, see 120 ff. 
Religious Experience, Psychological 
Analysis of,” 387-93 
Renaud, 171 (n.) 

Riaz udi-Shn'araj 92 
Road to Medina, The, poem by Niza- 
mat Jung, 361-3 
Roe, 655. 656, 657 
Roe Embassy of, 656 (n.) 

Round Mecca, poem by Nizaraat Jung, 
178 

Ruhelas, the, 237 ff. 

Rumi, 10 

Rupam, 409, 410 (n.) 

Russia in Asia (Alexis Kransse), 653 

(m) 

Rustam Mirza, 470 , 

Rustum, 191, 197 

Sabuktagin, 617 
Saadi's Ttsit to Somnath, 2 12-221 
Sadler, Sir Michael, 412 
SafaTnamah 4 ~Ihn-i‘Batutak *Arabi, 
600 (m) 

Safarnamah-i-Suleyman Tajir, 138 (n.) 


I Safavis, the, see 457 ff. 
j Saffron, 532 

Safiya, 277 (and n.) 

I Saktk, the,^ 643 

Sahl bin Sa’d, 53 (and m) 

Sahu Raja, 551, 552, 553, 558 

Saint- Hilaire J.B., 40 

Sakesian Bey, on Intern Art, 396 

Saladin, 195 

Salar Jung^ Sir, 15 

Salim bin ‘Ubeyd, 543 

Salma, 277 (and n,) 

Salm^, 279-80 

Samamds, the, 23, 476, 593, 611-12, 
614 

Samamyah, the, 134-5-6 
Samaniyahs, 201 
Samarkand, 55-65, 591 
Saraugarh, battle of, 359 
Sarandip, see Ceylon 
Sarkar, 396 

Sarmad — His Life and Quatrains 
(contd), 92-104 
Satara, 116 

Sayyid Beg Safavi, Prince, 466, 468 
Sayyid Huseyn bm Tahir bin Muslim 
‘Ulwi, 614 

Scott, Sir Walter, 194, 197 

Sea power, of the Turks, 4 

Seljuk Turks^ the, ii, 18-19, 24^ 290. 

^ 314. 593 

Semitic culture, 587 
Sensuous Paradise, A, (poem by Niza- 
mat Jung) , 528-530 
Sewa, 84 

Sey^'afi) i33. 4^^^ (i^-) 

I Shadharat, 645, 646 
1 Shah ‘Abb^, 469, 649 

Alam, 247, 248, 439 
Jahan, 56, 66, 67, Jo ff,, 82, 
401, 66i, 662 
Malik, 314 ff, 

I Rukh, 63 

Safi, of Khandar, 67 (and n.), 

68 

Shuja, 67 ff,, 75, 76, 77, 80, 82 
Shaknamah, the, 197, 657 (n,), 662 
(n.) 

Shahristim, 131, 136 
Shaista Khan, 77, 78, 82-45 9L 
263-5, 267 

Shakru’llah Khan, 360 
Shams-ul Ulemas Maulana Hall, 216, 
217, 219 
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.Sharaf-ud-Din, 6i^ 62 
Shaik bin ‘Abdullah bin Abi Namir, 
543 

Sharp, Sir Henry, and education in 
India, 443 

Sheikh Sa’id Barka, the tomb of, 62 

Sher Khan Lodhi, 92 

Sher Muhammad Qawwai, 402 

Sheykh Hamid, ancestor of the Isma- 
’ili dynasty, 616 

Shi’a doctrines, under the Safavis, 458 ; 

460; 596 
Shibli, 216 
Shihabu’d-diri, 343 
Shi'rul-A]am, 217 (and n.j 
Shuja, Sultan, 67 
Shujanagar, 91 
Shyamdas, 407 (and n.) 

Siasat-Nameh, the, 16, 292 fT., 593 
Sicilian idols in India, the booty of 
Amir Mu’awiyah, 202 
Sidi All, 4 

Sikhs, the, and Najtb-ud-Daulah, 242 ff. 
Sinan, the architect, 13 
Sind, 124, 207; History of (Elliot), 
473, and Sultan Mahmud, 477; 
Early Muslim colonies in, 609 
Singers, of the Arabs, 224 ff., 229 
Slaves, of the Turks, 4; Turkish, 121 
Sohrab, 197 

Scmnath, “Sa’di’s Msit To,” 212 if. 
Sprenger, Dr. 220 
Stambul, 12 

Studies oj Indian Painting, by 
Mr. Mehta, 399 (n.), 400 
Subki, 25 (n.), 26 (n.) 

Suleyman, Arab traveller and diarist, 
486 (and ii.>, 513 

Suleyman the Great, and Turkish cul- 
ture and achievements, 6, 7, 10 
Sultan, the title first used by Abd Ja’far 
Harun al-Wathiq bi’lllih, 24 
Sumama bin ‘Abdullah, 283 (and n.) 
Sunnis, the, and the Caliph of Baghdad, 
614 

Sword, the, depicted in Mogul art, 
179 ff. 

Syed Abdullah Khan, 360 
Syed Hashimi [Faridabadi) , 424 
Sykes, Sir Percy, and the first Russian 
Embassy to Persia, 653 (m), 

654 (n.) 


Taba^jat-i-nasirIj 457 (n.) 
Tahaqatu'l’Umam, 132 
Tabaqatush-Shafi'tyeh, 23 (n.) 

Tabari, 174 

Taj sir at Qur'an, 643 

Tahdidu Nthayat al-Amakin, 317-18, 

525-6 

Tahmasp, 462, 464, 463, 468 
Taj Mahal, the, 35-6-7 
7 akmdah, 646 
Talib Beg Aivaghab, 659 
Tamerlane, 36, 38; the Mosques of, 
60 ff, ; maps used by, 514-15 
Taqrib at-Tahzib, footnotes, pp 47, 48, 

49. 50. 51. 52, 53. 273> 274. 275. 276, 

277, 279, 280-88, 364, 366, 371, 372, 
374> 376, 377, 378-82, 386, 535-8, 
540-4. 547, 548, 549 
TaqwimuH-buldan, 483 (n.), 488 (n.), 
610 (n.) 

Tara Bai, 531, 352 
Tankh al’Kahtr, the, 643 
: 7 ankh-e-'Finshta, 121 (n j , 124 (n.), 

i 618 

Tarikk-i-Bayhaqi, 314 ff., 640 
j Tarikh-i~Fathtyah, 354, 338 
! Tankh-i-Fvoz Shahi, 124 (n.) 
j Tarikk‘i’Masumi, 474 
I T ankh-i‘Sind, 473 
Taukh-t~Sorath, 220 
T ankh-i-Tahtn, 474 
Tankh Muluku7-'ard, 133 
Tankh of the Imam Al-Bukhart, The, 
643-8 

Tata Sir Ratan, art collection of, 

, 179 ff-; 4^0 

I Testaments, the, 42, 280 
Thabit, 2B1 (and n.) 

1 Thana, 488 
I Timur, see Tamerlane 
I Timurids the, 460 
Tippoo {of Mysore), 180 
Traditions, see under Prophet 
Trans-Oxiana, 463, 469, 593 
Tughlnq-N amah, the, 301-312; sum- 
mary of the, 308, 413-424 
, Tughral Beg, 290 

I Tuhfatu'l-Mujahidin, 481, 482 (and n.) 
Turan, 471-2-3 

' Turkey, and the feudal system, 3; re- 
lations with the Mughals, 461 

j Turkistan, 59, 290, 319, 320, 516, 519 
; Turks, in Islam, 1-14, 593 
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the Janissary force^ and armies of 
the, 1-3 

sea-power of the, 4 
firearms and military tactics of 
hie, 4-5 I 

finances of the, 6 ! 

science and historiography of, 6-8 * 

geographers and literature of the, | 

9 

lyric poets amongst the, 9-1 1 
architecture of the, 11-12 
social life of the, 14 
and India, in relation to Islam, 

120 ff. 

Tuwais, the singer, 230 
Tuzk, the, 649 (n,}, 650 (n,), 654, 655 
(n.), 657 (and m), 658 (n.), 659, 

660 (and m) 

Ubaidullah Bin 'Ali, 277 {and n,) 
'Umar, Khalifah, 30, 589, 590 
‘Umar bin ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, 200 
‘Umar bin al-Khattab, 383, 534, 538, 

545 

‘Umar Khayy^, 291 
Umayyad dynasty, the, 589, 590-1, 598 
Umm Munzir, 278 (and n.) 

Umra Salima, 377 (and n.), 379 
Umm Zar’, 367 
Unitarian doctrines, 108 (n,) 

'Uqdu'l Jamman, 599 (n.) 

Urdu supplement to the Jam-i-Jahan f 
Numa, 113 

‘Uthman, Caliph, 230, 589 
‘Uthman bin Maz’un, 382, (and n.) 

Uzbegs, the, 463, 471, 660 


Vallabm Raj, die Kingdom of, 487 
Vasanta Visala, MS. of, 399, 400 
Vedanta, Hindu, 210-11 
Vijayyanagar, 608 
Vinegar, 273 ff. 

Von Kremer, 258 

Wallabh Rai, 485-6 
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